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'^NEW  ORLEANS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  MAY  14.  ir43. 

.Be  It  Resolved^  That  this  Chamber  highly  approves  of  the  Co«m«maZ  JZefifw,  a  periodical 
established  in  this  city  by  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  and  recommends  it  to  the  patronage  of  the 
commercial  community. 

CharU*  Briggs,  Secretary.  SAMUEL  J.  PETERS.  President. 


CHARLESTON  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  SOCIETY,  FEB.  1847. 

In  exerclRO  of  the  power  given  them  by  the  Constitution,  the  Bpard  have  unanimously 
elected  as  Honorary  Members,  Freeman  Hnnt  and  J.  D.  B.De  Bow,  Esqrs.  These  gentledien 
are  entitled  to  wide  and  honorable  distinction. '  The  former  in  originating  the  MerchanVs 
Magazine^  the  first  successful  attempt  of  Its  kind  in  the  United  States,  sustained  and  conducted 
as  It  lias  been  by  marked  ability.  The  latter  one  of  our  own  cllizcns,  in  the  laudable  spirit 
which  prompted  the  establishment  of  the  Co-mmereial  Reviev  of  the  South  and  West,  and  the 
masterly  pen  wliieh  he  has  wielded  in  elucidation  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  South, 
have  richly  earned  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 

A.  O.  ANDREWS,  President 

* 
CHARLESTON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  OCT.  26,  1846. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Jamks  GAnsncir, 

Retolved^  That  the  Commercial  Reviiw,  edited  In  New  Orleans  by  our  fellow  citizen.  J.  D« 
B.  De  Bow.  &qM  is  a  work  well  calculated  to  exercise  a  most  favorable  influence  on  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  South  and  West. 

Resolved,  That  the  zeal  and  talent  viith  which  it  has  been  commenced,  and  the  able  articles 
which  have  appeared  In  its  pages  (as  foreshadowing  on  the  future  the  promises  of  the  past), 
strongly  recommend  the  Revieie  to  the  patronage  of  the  Southern  community,  and  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Charleston  feel  gratified  at  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the 
public  this  testimony  in  its  favor. 

W.  B.  HERIOT,  Secretary. 


CINCINNATI  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  SOCIETY,  JAN.,  1849. 

Resolved^  As  the  sense  of  the  Mercsntile  Library  Association  of  Cincinnati,  that  De  Bou*a 
Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West  supplies  an  important  desideratum  in  the  mercantile 
literature  of  this  great  western  valley;  that  the  comprehensive  views  and  practical  attainments 
of  Profevsor  De  Bow  are  special  qualifications  for  conducting  such  a  |»eriodical.  and  that  this 
Association  very  cordially  recommend  the  Commercial  Review  to  general  favor,  and  the 
special  patronage  of  our  mercantile  community. 


HUNT'S  MERCHANTS'  MAGAZtNE.'^NEW  YORK. 

De  Bov*a  Commercial  Reviev  for  Hay  contains  much  valuable  matter  of  a  Commercial  and 
Miscellaneous  character.  It  has  reached  iui  seventeenth  number,  which  Is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
best  of  the  series.  Success  to  our  namesake.  The  paper  which  has  interested  us  most,  is 
that  entitled  »  Commerce  and  Agriculture  Subjects  of  University  Instruction,"  from  the  pen  of 
the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Review,  in  which  ho  submits  the  .plan  of  a  Professorship  of 
Public  Economy,  Commerce  and  Statistics,  for  our  Colleges  and  Universities.  ,The  plan  has  our 
hearty  approval,  and  will,  we  trust,  ere  long,  be  adopted  by  some  of  our  higher  institution. 
The  article  on  "  Charleston  and  its  Resources,**  we  shall  endeavor  to  find  room  for  In  a  future 
number  of  this  Mogasine. 
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ART.  I.— ESTABLISHMENT  OP  MANUFACTURES  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

IBMABKS  ON  THS  nULCnOABILITT  OV  THB  EBTABIJSHMXMT,  AND  PBOFITABLX 
PBOSKCUnON,  OV  THB  MANUTACTUKB  OF  OOTTON  IN  THE  nOOBDIATS  TICINITT 
OF  NEW  OKLEANS. 

[Ws  hftTe  written  uid  pubUsbed  a  great  deal  mmn  the  importa&oe  of  tlie  more  ezteniiTe  in  • 
tnrinctiop  of  cotton  and  other  mannfactnrfaig  indnstry  throngfaout  the  Soathem  and  Weetem 
Ststee,  end  eiren  tnggested  the  propriety  of  holding  a  OmvenUon  of  aU  the  Statet,  say,  for  exam- 
ple, at  Nev 'Orleans,  to  eonoert  meararee  of  cooperation.  A  Tact  field  of  enterprise  ie  here 
opened  within  the  l^ttimate  linei  of  competition  and  without  any  dependence  npra  the  ft>6- 
tering  hand  of  Ooremment. 

The  ftdlowing  paner  is  calcolated  to  stimolale  the  acttre  energies  of  onr  pem>le,  and  is  the  pro- 
doetkni  of  an  able  head.  The  writer  will  not  append  his  name,  having  snlncient  reasons,  bat 
seys,  in  his  pre&tory  address  to  the  mercantile  hoAj  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Planters  of  tiie 
Strntii,  **In  the  exporiti<Hi  of  my  riews  on  the  matter,  I  do  not  anrfre  to  insteoct;  bat  wish  sim- 
ply to  stimnlate  the  slumbering  ideas  of  mercantile  men«  I  should  wish  to  be  regarded,  not  so 
■niefa  the  diampion  of  a  theory,  as  the  herald  who  announces,  <to  all  whom  it  may  oonoero,*  tha 
ratifying  intelligence,  that  organisation  is  afix>t,  and  will  soon  adTanee  to  the  aid  and  derel- 
opmrnt  of  indiridnal  opinion.** — Sd.] 

It  is  always  a  work  o^  interest  to  trace  to  its  source  the  rise  and 
progress  of  a  community.  Apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter in  a  historic  or  poetic  light,  it  is  food  for  study  to  the  contemplatiye 
mind,  as  offering  to  view  one  part  of  the  vast  revolution  which  is 
unceasingly  progressing  in  the  political,  commercial,  and  social  phases 
of  the.  world  we  live  in.  When  we  consider  that  each  step  of  progress 
in  the  commercial  interests,  every  improvement  in  the  agricultural  and 
nutnufiMturing  sciences,  produces  a  corresponding  movement  in  the 
political  and  social  world,  we  must  perforce  read  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  ancient  powers,  and  watch  the  onward  march  of  the  present  age, 
with  an  intense  interest,  with  a  feeling  which  is  strengthened  in  pro- 
portion to  our  amor  pairia,  deepened  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of 
our  perceptive  powers. 

During  our  researches  into  this  seductire  subject,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  a  recognition  of  the  immense  benefits  which  have  ever  accrued  to 
those  nations,  by  which  commerce,  in  its  various  gradations,  has  been 
supported  and  upheld ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  be  blind  to 
the  uncertain  tenure  and  flickering  glory  of  those  ancient  republics, 
who  introduced  civilization  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  who  regarded 
the  mechanical  arts  as  undeserving  the  attention  of  freemen,  as  work 
suited  only  to  their  slaves. 

But  this  last  is  scarce  a  matter  for  surprise,  when  we  give  a  thought 
to  the  military  spirit  of  those  times  induced  by  the  continual  predato* 
1  VOL.  n. 
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ry  wars,  which,  by  rendering  accumulation  of  stock  or  property  hazard- 
ous, thereby  affected  its  estimated  value,  and  tended  to  diminish  that 
respect  with  which,  in  an  age  favored  by  peace,  blessed  with  prosperity, 
we  must  ever  regard  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  sciences. 

Turning  over  many  leaves  in  the  world's  history,  let  us  glance  at 
the  weakling  mechanic,  who  struggled  through  life  under  the  protect- 
iug  castle  walls  of  some  exacting  baron  in  "  merrie  England,*'  uncon- 
scious that,  in  his  silent  course,  unknown  to  fame,  he  was  one  of  those 
many  streamlets,  which,  in  after  years,  would  form  a  giant  torrent,  to 
rule,  yet  to  refresh  the  world. 

Again  turn  over.  Years  have  passed  away — we  see  the  infant  Com- 
merce lifting  up  its  arms,  and  find  the  burghers  of  England  obtaining 
grants,  the  nature  of  which  tended  chiefly  to  the  security  of  property. 
This  was  an  onward  step  of  vast  importance,  another  powerful  lever 
called  into  operation  for  affecting  the  great  change  which  was  to  fol- 
low in  the  relative  positions  of  the  producer  and  consumer — this  was 
an  important  period,  for  the  grants  then  obtained  established  a  sure 
foundation  upon  which  to  base  the  operations  of  industry  and  skill 

Advancing  in  the  great  book,  we  arrive  at  the  era  of  Watt  and 
Arkwright — that  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  mechanical  pow- 
ers— to  the  date  when  the  improved  application  of  steam  power  to  that 
triumph  in  mechanics,  the  power-loom,  elevated  constructive  skill  to 
the  position  it  merited,  and,  by  aiding  and  increasing  the  manufactur- 
ing energies,  created  a  renewed  demand  upon  agricultural  industry, 
and  commenced  the  war  which  has  ever  since  been  waging  between 
advancement  and  bigotry — activity  and  stagnation. 

This  was  a  vast  stride  toward  that  knowledge  which  is  power — ^that 
knowledge  which,  as  it  progresses,  will  rectify  all  abuses,  religious,  po- 
litical and  social.  The  advantages  derivable  from  the  inventions  and 
improvements  of  that  date,  have  descended  to  us  ;  and,  having  referred 
to  the  history  of  other  times,  having  traced  the  efforts  of  commerce 
in  its  struggling  infancy,  and  rejoiced  in  the  strength  of  its  maturity, 
we  should  apply  our  convictions,  deduced  therefrom,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live. 

By  the  experience  derived  from  the  examples  of  both  ancient  and 
modem  days,  we  learn,  that  while  war  draws  immediate  suffering  and 
misery  in  its  train,  it  also  blights  commerce,  by  subverting  the  rights 
of  property,  crushing  the  efforts  of  productive  labor,  and  turning  the 
green  fields,  which  a  bounteous  God  has  provided  for  man's  culture  and 
sustenance,  into  barren  wastes  or  deserted  wilds.  By  modem  political 
experience  we  are  taught,  that  commerce,  in  its  various  ramifications 
and  influences  over  the  masft,  tends  to  the  promotion  of  '*  enierUe  cordi- 
ale"  between  nations,  and  averts  the  horrors  of  war,  in  many  oases 
where  diplomacy  would  fail  in  the  attainment  of  an  end  so  desirable. 

However,  to  trace  all  the  struggles  and  influences  of  commerce  is 
far  beyond  my  powers  and  limits,  fid  it  enter  my  wishes.  In  the  above 
remarks,  my  pen  has  moved  in  sympathy  with  a  spirit  of  retrospection 
natural  to  my  subject.  Those  who  indulge  in  a  similar  backward 
glance  in  reference  to  this  theme,  will  perceive  that  history  presents, 
with  but  one  exception,  no  case  parallel  to  the  rapid  increase  developed 
in  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  southem  States  of  America,  and  the 
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consequent  strides  with  which  New  Orleans  has  advanced  to  its  pres- 
ent high  standard  as  a  commercial  depot,  and  port  of  active  trade. 

Fortuitous  circumstances  have  raised  New  Orleans  to  its  present 
enviable  eminence.  The  fact  of  its  peculiar  position,  by  which  it  is 
constituted  a  port  of  reception  for  tne  productions  of  the  immense 
expanse  of  country  intersected  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and 
their  tributaries  (the  contributions  of  which  have  been  poured  forth 
in  answer  to  the  demand),  has  mainly  assisted  to  elevate  it  from  a 
place  of  no  importance,  to  its  present  rank  as  the  third  shipping  port 
in  the  United  States.  Although  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  primary 
cause,  other  considerations  have  necessarily  aided  in  producing  the 
grand  effect. 

All  interested  therein  will  admit  that  these  benefits  are  matter  for 
congratulation  and  thankfulness  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident, 
upon  examination  into  the  subject,  that  the  bounties  of  nature,  and 
he  accidents  of  circumstance,  have  not  been  aoc  ompanied  or  met  with 
a  corresponding  cooperating  energy  on  the  part  of  those  benefiting 
thereby  ;  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  applying  the  lamp  of  science,  in- 
stead of  seconding  the  abundance  of  production  by  the  multiplying 
powers  of  conversion,  they  have  received  these  vast  advantages  with  a 
passive  aequiesoence,  more  consistent  with  the  apathetic  disposition  of 
the  indolent  fatalist  Turk,  than  with  that  active,  enterprising  and 
shrewd  spirit,  which  is  vaunted  as  the  characteristic  of  the  American. 

An  old  proverb,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  describe  the  com- 
merce of  New  Orleans,  says,  "  They  sell  the  skin  for  a  groat,  and  buy 
the  tail  for  a  shilling.**  This  antiquated  piece  of  satire  may  be  truthfully 
transferred  to  the  merchants  and  leading  commercial  men  of  the  Cres- 
ecBt  City;  for,  with  every  natural  advantage,  endowed  with  equality  of 
power  and  means,  favored  by  circumstances  over  all  other  cities  in  the 
States,  they  still  continue  the  export  of  the  raw  material,  still  allow 
other  communities  to  reap  the  numerous  and  important  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 

The  unaccountable  blindness  so  often  manifested  by  the  ancients,  in 
matters  allied  to  their  best  interests,  alfords  much  in  the  shape  of  cau- 
tion to  moderns,  and  demonstrates,  with  a  peculiar  force,  that  a  vigor 
of  thought,  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  an  ardent  zeal,  are  requisite  tc» 
awaken  the  multitude  from  that  apathetic  indolence  with  which  they 
are  apt  to  regard  novelties — to  make  them  search  into  the  merits  of 
projected  improvements  and  grasp  at  the  benefits  which  are  shown  to 
them — to  give  them  that  energy,  that  vis  vita  of  commerce,  which  leads 
men  to  apply  their  industry,  capital,  and  mechanical  abilities,  to  ihe 
most  profitable  channels. 

At  present  the  mercantile  body  in  New  Orleans  occupy  a  position 
which,  on  consideration,  must  be  mortifying  to  their  esprii  de  corps — 
should  be  opposed  to  their  aspirations  :  a  position,  alike  derogatory  to 
their  character  as  men  of  action  and  common  sense,  and  hurtful  to 
their  interests  as  merchants. 

From  a  lack  of  enterprise  and  commercial  cooperation,  they  yield 
into  the  hand  of  English  and  Northern  spinners,  a  most  important, 
lucrative,  and  daily  increasing  branch  of  commerce. 

On  all  sides,  North,  East  and  West,  are  daily  increasing  evidences 
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of  the  attention  gh:en  to  the  cotton  mann&ctore,  and  the  benefits  re- 
sulting therefrom;  yet  New  Orleans,  blessed  with  superior  natural 
aids,  looks  on  ina^tiTe,  contented  with  such  trade  as  springs  from  the 
transport  of  the  raw  material,  while  her  more  enterprising  sister 
States  are  leaving  her  far  far  behind  in  the  world's  race  of  advance- 
meat. 

The  connection  between  manufactures  and  science,  practical  com- 
merce and  general  progression,  is  so  intimate,  that  it  may  be  traced 
in  a  thousand  striking  instances.  The  production  of  wealth  and  the 
consequent  diffusion  of  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  civilized 
life,  exercises  a  refining  influence  over  the  mass,  and  benefits  them :  al- 
though, like  their  own  growth,  from  its  gradual  progression,  it  may  not 
be  evident  to  themselves. 

The  activitv  of  that  general  and  natural  desire  for  the  improvement 
of  our  condition,  which,  exclusive  of  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the 
provision  of  our  immediate  requirements,  more  or  less  animates  the 
industry  of  every  civilized  being  in  the  hopes  for  the  future,  by  induc- 
ing individuals  to  secure  a  surplus  provision,  benefits  the  world  at 
large — since,  without  accumulation,  permanent  advancement  is  imprac- 
ticable. Without  accumulation,  the  condition  of  man  is  the  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  animal  existence.  The  increase  of  the  surplus  wealth  of 
a  community,  is  inseparable  from  the  progress  of  its  education,  refine- 
ment and  general  civilization.  In  proportion  as  one  community  ad- 
vances or  remains  inactive  in  such  accumulation,  in  like  ratio  its  social, 
religious,  and  political  position  will  be  affected. 

Many  afe  startled  at  advancement  when  it  arrives  in  the  guise  of  a 
novel  projection — and,  in  the  stagnation  of  their  reflective  faculties,  re- 
gard it  as  innovation,  a  term  generally,  but  wrongfully,  regarded  as  a 
stigma ;  custom  having  almost  twisted  it  into  subvertion  of  order,  and 
useless  advancement  But  that  which  I  would  wish  to  recommend  to 
the  general  consideration  and  support,  is  no  innovation,  is  no  novelty, 
although  most  unaccountably  the  Crescent  City  is  yet  a  stranger  to 
those  benefits,  so  industriously  and  perseveringly  cultivated  in  almost 
all  the  advanced  States.  I  would  suggest  to  them,  as  a  community 
enjoying  opportunities  for  internal  and  export  trade  almost  unprece- 
dented in  the  entire  globe,  as  a  commercial  body  holding  the  trafic  of 
a  city  which  receives  the  productions  of  a  vast  and  rapidly  increasing 
area  of  consumption,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
raw  material,  cotton ;  to  gather  to  themselves  a  portion  of  those  ad- 
advantages  which,  since  the  epoch  of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  have  infvs- 
ed  vigor  into  the  commercial  institutions  of  England, — to  secure  to 
themselves  a  share  of  those  benefits  which  are  attendant  on  successful 
manufactures,  and  which,  of  late  years,  our  neighbor  States  have 
claimed  participation. 

This  is  no  visionary  scheme — ^no  bubble  inflated  with  vague  wind  ; 
but  a  matter  which  will  bear  calm  investigation,  and  which,  upon  scru- 
tiny into  its  merits,  must  become  indelibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
the  '^  inquiring,  thinking  few,"  as  a  suggestion  requiring  only  energy, 
will,  and  capital,  to  carry  it  into  lucrative  and  extensive  operation.  It 
is  based  on  the  theories  of  the  combination  of  capital  and  labor,  and 
of  internal  supply ;   and  the  happy  effects  of  these  theories,  carried 
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into  praetioe,  are  exemplified  all  around,  in  each  individual  occupation, 
and  in  the  general  routine  of  traffic  and  production. 

The  numerous  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  the  public  as  a  body, 
from  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  cotton  manufactures,  are  so  self- 
evident,  as  scarce  to  require  oomment  or  elucidation,  providing,  as  it 
necessarily  must,  a  fresh  channel  for  circulation  to  the  industrial  mar- 
ket in  its  various  grades,  offering  another  medium  for  the  profitable 
investment  of  surplus  capital,  and  inducing  those  multifarious  produc- 
tive vocations  which  ever  spring  up  when  a  new  source  of  accumula- 
tion is  opened  to  the  power  of  acquisition. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  enterprising  and  xealous  merchant  to  con- 
template, without  enthusiasm  and  delight,  the  train  of  beneficial  effects 
which  the  successful  operation  of  the  factory  system  here  must  give 
rise  to.  With  the  license  allowed  to  scribblers,  I  glance  into  the  future, 
and  see  a  thriving  factory  established,  affording  employment  to  num- 
bers of  steady  operatives,  skillful  mechanics  and  engineers,  whose  never 
ceasing  requirements  are  the  germs  ftt>m  which  other  labors  spring 
into  vitality  and  action,  collectively  creating  the  nucleus  of  a  new  source 
of  demand — ^we  see  the  value  of  real  estate,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  hive, 
tripled,  aye,  qimdrupled — and  the  eye  rests  on  no  single  spot  around, 
where  there, are  not  convincing  proofs  of  the  humanizing  influences 
which  ever  follow  in  the  track  of  manufactures.  In  the  distance,  I  can 
descry  the  planter  rejoicing  at  the  more  remunerative  prices  which  he 
obtains  for  nis  cotton,  in  consequence  of  a  local  power  of  consumption 
having  been  called  into  action,  together  with  a  host  of  happy  results 
which  loom  large  in  the  vista  of  time. 

It  is  true  this  is  a  plunge  into  futurity,  and  therefore  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  any  cause.  Still,  it  may  be  safely  permitted,  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  merchant  to  provide  for  and  against  the  contingencies  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  in  a  matter  so  enlightened  by  precedents,  so  aided  by  existing 
examples,  a  prediction  is  but  a  declaration  that  the  same  effects  will 
ensue  from  similar  causes. 

To  arrive  at  the  benefit  derivable  from  such  works  of  utility,  we  must 
turn  to  the  history  of  other  nations  of  sister  states,  and  neighboring 
communities — ^we  must  consider  the  results  produced  in  those  places,  in 
connection  with  our  own  power  of  production,  transport,  and  general 
capabilities,  and  by  our  adaptation  of  their  experience  to  those  facts  de- 
duced from  a  study  of  our  own  resources,  we  may  form  conclusions  suffi- 
ciently correct  and  explicit  to  shake  our  belief  in  the  policy  of  the  apa- 
ihj  evinoed  by  the  New  Orleans  public  in  relation  to  the  matter.  After 
looking  to  the  surprising  progress  of  this  important  branch  of  commerce 
in  England,  let  us  draw  nearer  home,  and  as  an  example  of  the  advan- 
tages which  arise  from  the  location  and  employment  of  a  factory,  or 
fiu^tories,  let  us  refer  to  the  statistics  relative  to  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  one  of  many  other  places  in  the  United 
States  in  which  the  manufacturing  interests  have  met  with  that  success, 
which  their  enlightened  enterprise  so  deservedly  merited. 

In  the  year  1825,  when  the  first  purchases  were  made  at  Lowell  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  the  population  was  only  two  hundred.  The 
increase  was  immense,  and  from  its  immediate  sequence  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactures,  it  must  have  been  induced  solely  thereby. 
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111  1828,  we  find  there  were  3,532  inkabitants,  that  being  an  increase  of 
somewhat  more  than  1600  per  cent,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years. 
1830  exhibited  a  corresponding  addition,  the  population  amounting  to 
0.477,  and  in  1840  it  had  reached  to  20.981.  When  we  consider  that, 
thirty  years  ago,  this  great  city  of  spindles  was  occupied  by  a  few  farm- 
ers, wo  must  acknowledge  the  vast  blessings  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  successful  prosecution  of  manufactures ;  blessings  which  may  yet 
invigorate  the  body  commercial  of  New  Orleans,  may  yet  be  cultivated, 
ere  the  mercantile  men  of  the  Crescent  City  lapse  from  apathy  into 
enervation.  In  continuation  of  this  subject,  I  will  dismiss  Lowell  as  a 
comparison,  after  having  called  attention  to  the  f^ict,  that,  in  1820,  the  esti- 
mated value  of  property  thereat  was  8100,000  only,  while,  in  1 840,  the 
assessor's  valuation  reached  $12,400,000 — an  increase  diffused  over 
property  and  estate  of  all  denominations ;  every  species  of  investment 
being  necessarily  enhanced,  from  the  axiom  ^*  that  individual  welfare 
constitutes  the  wealth  of  a  communitv." 

These  are  facts  based  on  statistics  of  a  reliable  character,  and  afford 
palpable  evidence  as  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  demand ;  and  serve  to 
demonstrate  not  only  the  success  of  those  projectors  whose  vigorous 
minds  and  healthy  perceptions  first  introduced  the  benefit,  but  also  gives 
some  data  upon  which  to  build  surmises,  as  to  the  admeasurement  of 
those  advantages  which  would  result  to  business  interests  and  to  the 
productive  and  consuming  community  at  large,  were  public  spirit  or 
individual  consideration  to  induce  capitalists  to  effect  the  formation  of 
a  cotton  factory  at  this  place. 

From  a  mere  village,  Lowell  has  risen  to  be  a  subject  for  conversa- 
tion in  every  comer  of  the  civilizQd  world,  and  is  now  a  splendid  exam- 
ple of  a  combination  of  successful  industry,  politic  investment,  and  uni- 
versal progressive  welfare,  at  present  unapproachable  by  any  other 
town  or  city  subsisting  by  similar  resources. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  large  city  to  retain  its  magnitude  and  influence 
for  any  long  period,  if  the  science  of  conversion  and  mechanical  skill 
be  neglected ;  for,  as  the  energies  of  the  neighboring  states  acknowledge 
the  blessings  of  mechanical  application,  and  mold  their  convictions 
into  action,  by  setting  in  motion  the  whirling  spindle  and  the  busy  loom, 
so  in  like  ratio  will  retrogade  that  community  of  drones  who,  while 
they  admit  the  beneficial  results  which  reward  the  scientific  pioneer, 
whUe  they  daily  experience  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  local  power 
of  supply,  yet  with  an  apathy  which  is  almost  criminal,  with  an  indo- 
lence not  sufficiently  to  be  reprobated,  allow  others  to  reap  the  fullness 
of  the  manufacturing  harvest. 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  quoting  the  doctrine  of  Greneral  Hamilton, 
known  throughout  the  states  as  an  unflinching  advocate  for  the  prose- 
cution of  manufactures.  He  says,  "  every  nation  ought  to  endeavor  to 
possess  within  itself  all  the  essentials  of  national  supply;  these  com- 
prise the  means  of  subsistence — habitation,  clolhi?igj  and  defense.  The 
possession  of  these,"  he  remarks,  "is  necessary  to  the  body  politic,  to 
the  safety,  as  well  as  to  the  welfare,  of  society ;  the  want  of  either  is  the 
want  of  an  important  organ  of  political  life  and  motion,  and  in  the  va- 
rious crises  which  await  a  state,  it  must  severely  feel  the  effects  of  any 
such  deficiency.     This  is  a  doctrine  equally  applicable  to  individual 
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eommonities,  since  the  contmgenoios  of  commeroe  may  produce  effects 
as  rainous  on  the  trade  of  a  port,  may  inTolve  consequences  as  disas- 
trous to  the  progress  of  a  locality,  as  a  war  would  inflict  upon  a 
nation.  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man;  so  also  is  the  welfare  of 
each  separate  State  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Federal 
Union. 

There  are  few  who  can  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  a  cotton  fac- 
tory or  &ctories  in  New  Orleans  would  be  a  public  good.  In  the  first 
place,  by  rendering  the  population,  about  and  surrounding,  independent 
of  other  manufacturing  powers,  and  by  promoting  a  detention  of  the 
commerce  arising  from  a  local  consumption  ;  secondly,  by  enabling  us 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  export  which  are  offered  by  our  position  with 
regard  to  Texas  and  other  sources  of  demand;  and  generally  as  a 
center  from  which  would  spring  productive  demands  innumerable,  all 
tending  to  increase  the  circulation,  to  promote  the  interchange  of  com- 
munication, and  consequently  raising  up  a  powerful  guarantee  for  the 
security  of  property,  and  the  advancement  of  commerce. 

In  order  to  prove  the  practicability  of  bringing  into  profitable  opera- 
tion a  system  of  cotton  manufactures,  wo  must  take  into  consideration 
the  relative  bearings  of  the  demand  for  the  goods  to  be  manufactured, 
on  our  capabilities  of  supply. 

The  demand  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  dope* dent  on  the  power  of  sup- 
ply, issuing  as  it  does  from  the  facility  with  which  we  can  compete  with 
the  manufactured  goods  of  other  producers  in  price  and  qualty ;  in  other 
words,  the  demand  and  its  accretion,  is  guided  by  our  ability  to  vie  with 
and  undersell  other  manufacturers. 

The  power  of  supply  at  competing  rates  being  constituted  and  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  of  the  primary  outlay,  and  the  relative  rates  of 
raw  material,  wages,  motive  power,  &c.,  as  compared  with  their  respec- 
tive rates  to  our  rivals,  can  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  exactitude  as 
to  allow  of  our  forming  a  groundwork,  upon  which  to  compute  the  proba- 
ble ability  of  the  New  Orleans  fiictory  to  compete  with  the  cotton  goods 
of  other  states,  in  this,  the  market  of  the  south.  Let  us  enter  into  these 
matters  with  a  readiness  to  put  aside  prejudice  and  bigotry,  with  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  determined  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  with  a  will  to  convert 
our  convictions  into  action  when  satisfied  that  a  means  of  welfare  and 
progression  is  within  reach,  hitherto  disregarded — let  us  trust  that  the 
field  which  such  a  course  of  investigation  must  open  to  the  southrons, 
will  be  entered  upon  and  cultivated  with  that  determination  which 
should  ever  be  the  characteristic  of  the  merchant — let  us  hope  that  the 
long  slumbering  energies  of  New  Orleans  will  be  awakened  to  a  due 
sense  of  the  important  advantageous  effects,  which  must  follow  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  svstem  of  cotton  manufactures  in  this  city.  Think  of 
the  nourishing,  enlarglDg  influence  which  it  must  spread  over  commerce, 
affecting,  as  it  would,  all  interests  from  the  planter  to  the  manufactu- 
rer— ^from  the  operative  who  aids  in  its  convertion  to  each  and  every 
individual  who  consumes  the  cotton  after  preparation. 

Look  at  it  in  its  interminable  sinuosities  and  consequences — benefit- 
ing the  present  age,  giving  birth  to  blessings  for  the  future :  creating 
channels  by  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  intelligent  laboring 
surplus  may  be  provided  with  occupation,  inducing  and  encouraging  me- 
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oIuuiiMl  skill  «nd  inoreued  refinfiment,  and  forming,  u  i(  wonld,  tlie 
center  of  AttraotioD  for  »  new  hive  of  most  prolifia  indoBtr;  in  thia,  the 
Creeoent  City. 

To  retom  to  the  inquiry  snggefltad. 

The  Fbihaet  Outlay — In  proceeding  to  ducnss  this  point,  I  will 
conduct  mj  estimate  and  calculations  in  cooBisteiicj  irith  the  projected 
CBtablishment  of  a  factory  of  10,000  spindles,  for  the  fabrication  of 
coarse  sheetings,  &.O.,  No.  14,  averaging  2i  yards  to  the  lb— and  with 
regard  to  the  locality,  I  will  beg  my  readers  to  carry  their  ideas  in  con- 
nection with  this  point,  to  Algiers  or  thereabouts,  as  a  neighborhood 
'  the  pnrpoBO,  and,  for  many  palpable  reasons,  more  ap- 
ly  part  of  its  opposite  side  of  the  riTer,  within  conve- 
ne city.    To  allow  of  sufficient  spaee  for  the  effective 
I  various  gradations  of  work  connected  with  such  a  fac- 
not  less  than  319  square  feet  will  be  required.    Take 

Land. $20,000 

Factory  of  brick 25,000 

M anaeer'B  house 3,500 

Warehoiue, 3,000 

Af  ixbinerr,  aneineB  and  Eearins  appertainiin'  to  10,000  ipindles, 

atjl6,... 7.  ..TT. :. 160,000 

Tenements  for  operativeB, 30,000 


At  $16  per  spindle,  the  most  finished  description  of  machinery  is  pro- 
oorable,  combining  all  the  most  recent  improvements  and  additions. 

I  am  aware,  that  this  may  appear  a  very  high  estimate,  and  that  fac- 
tories can  be  fitted  np  at  $14  per  spindle,  even  as  low  as  912;  bnt  it 
becomes  a  matter  for  consideration,  whether  an  attempt  at  saving  in  this, 
the  mainspring  of  BuooeHS,  woold  not  be  false  economy. 

The  Lonisianacapitalists,  wonld  enter  into  the  msnafacturing  world, 
comparatively  speaung,  infants,  and  the  supporting  nourishing  poli^ 
of  Bcnsible  liberality  will  greatly  aid  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  matu- 
rity; caaalonecnablethem  to  advance  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
so  long  monopolised  this  most  important  branch  of  commerce. 

Thus,  we  might  anticipate  a  primary  outlay,  deciding  the  amount  of 
fixed  capital  at  t230,00a 

The  component  parts  of  this  ontla^  are  founded  on  estimates  derived 
from  anthoritios  who,  if  experience  in  such  matters  induces  accuracy, 
should  be  almost  infallible. 

The  Baw  Hatekial. — It  needs  no  elaborate  argument  to  demon- 
strate, that  our  competing  ability  cannot  be  disadvantageonsly  afieoted 
by  any  consideration  in  connection  with  the  cotton  required  for  &ctory 
consumption , 

The  fact  of  New  Orleans  being  the  medium  through  vhioh  passes 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  opens  to 
the  manu&cturer  of  the  Crescent  Citv  a  most  fruitful  source  of  benefit ; 
one  peculiarly  his  own.  Being  on  the  spot,  he  can  command  every  ft- 
voranle  tendency  presented  by  ever  varying  prices — by  his  proximity  to 
the  most  extensive  market  in  the  states,  he  can  work  his  factory  with  a 
greasy  diminished  capital,  and  by  entering  the  nuucket  only  ai  his  re- 
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qniremenis  dictate,  he  eoonomises  in  the  items  of  storage,  insunmoe,  &c., 
matters  unimportant  at  a  casual  glance,  but  which  m  the  aggregate 
greatly  assist  in  reducing  the  cost  price.  As  the  world  is  composed  of 
minute  atoms,  so  is  the  welfarej  of  the  extensiye  manufacturer  insepa- 
rable from  a  rigid  observance  of  economy  in  every  channel  of  his  expen- 
ditures ;  a  disregard  of  the  uniformity  which  should  pervade  every  part, 
must  soon  be  fofiowed  by  a  dissolution  of  the  whole.  Again,  the  south- 
em  manufacturer  must  derive  advantage  from  the  facility  with  which, 
in  New  Orleans,  he  can  procure  ^'sample"  and  ^<  slightly  damaged  "  cot- 
ton for  his  pickery,  a  fact  which  forms  no  inconsiderable  auxiliary  to 
the  success  of  a  mctory  turning  out  the  No.  14  quality  of  goods. 

As  the  manufacture  of  the  staple  of  nine  states,  is  a  matter  necessa- 
rily involving  competition,  my  arguments  should  take  the  shape  of  com- 
parisons, and  my  endeavors  should  tend  to  prove  our  ability  to  range 
abng  side  of  our  brother  manu&cturers  at  the  North,  who  at  present 
may  be  regarded  as  our  commercial  rivals;  for,  although  the  western 
men  are  becoming  competitors  also,  they  can  hope  for  success  only  in 
their  local  markets,  whereas  the  North  and  East  have  hitherto  almost 
monopolized  that  export  trade,  to  which  our  position  would  seem  to 
grant  us  a  natural  title.  DoubUess,  we  shall  soon  claim  our  share.  In 
the  first  instance,  I  will  contrast  the  cost  of  the  cotton  at  New  Orleans, 
with  its  rate  at  Boston,  and  proceeding  on  the  presumption  that  the 
raw  material  reaches  Boston  via  New  Orleans,  as  the  most  economical 
route,  I  will  show  the  expenses  of  transport  which  &11  on  the  New  Eng- 
land manufacturer,  but  from  which  his  competitor  in  the  South  would 
be  exempt.  In  extraneous  conversation,  many  will  talk  glibly  on  the 
advantages  which  must  accrue  from  a  proximity  to  the  raw  material,  es- 
pecially where  the  staple  is  of  bulk;  but  few,  perhaps,  have  pursued  in- 
quiry sufficiently  to  arrive  at  the  actual  benefit  deducible  from  the  fact. 
It  is  a  most  important  item  of  success,  when  a  reduction  can  be  effected 
in  the  cost  price  of  any  consumable  article,  as  it  calls  into  operation  a 
source  of  profit  and  economy  which  extends  with  the  progress  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  grows  with  his  commercial  growth. 

To  arrive  at  the  difference  before  mentioned,  I  will  quote  a  Lowell 
mill  of  5000  spindles  working  up  2000  bales  of  450  lbs.  each  per  an- 
num, and  turning  out  coarse  goods  averaging  two  and  a  half  yards  to 
the  pound. 

At  this  point  I  consider  it  pertinent  to  remark,  that  I  adopt  Lowell, 
generally,  in  drawing  comparisons,  from  the  fact  that  the  statistics  and 
estimates  relative  to  the  manufactures  of  that  place  are  more  reliable 
than  those  referring  to  places  of  a  later  date.     To  return : 

The  New  Orleans  factory  of  the  same  standard,  would  save  the 
charges  on  the  cotton  here  and  the  additional  expense  incurred  in  the 
trans^rt  to  the  Lowell  factory.  The  following  estimate  Will  not,  I 
think,  be  wide  of  the  mark : 

Oommission  for  receiving  and  forwardin^^  1  bale  to  If  ew  Orleans^ . .    50 

Drayage  and  storage, 30 

Freight  to  Boston, 2  00 

Insivance, 20 

Expenses  in  Boston  and  cost  to  Lowell, 40 

$3  40 
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This  amount  on  2,000  bales  will  entail  on  the  northern  manufacture 
er  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  during  the  year,  of 
86,800. 

Let  us  proceed  still  further,  and  our  researches  will  satisfy  us  that 
there  exist  such  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  northern  manufacturer, 
as  must  effectually  bar  his  eventual  success,  should  the  southrons  claim 
the  benefit  resulting  from  the  demand  springing  from  their  own  con- 
sumption. 

Follow  the  subject,  and  keep  the  2,000  bales  in  view ;  they  undergo 
the  process  of  conversion  and  are  returned  to  the  South,  as  the  great 
market  for  that  quality  of  goods.  In  their  progress,  every  league  in- 
creases their  cost  to  the  producer,  without  affecting  their  value  with 
the  consumer,  who,  of  course,  buys  at  the  market  prices.  Now  let  us 
look  at  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  transit  of  the  manufactured  goods 
from  Lowell  to  a  market. 

The  2,000  bales,  minus  waste,  at  ten  per  cent,  have  been  converted 
into  2,700  bales  of  coarse  goods ;  and  the  amount  of  the  extra  labor 
vested  ^in  each  bale,  by  its  transportation  to  market,  is  shown  as 
follows : 

Boston  wharfage,  i&c., Sl^ 

Freight  to  New  Orleans, 45 

Charges  at  New  Orleans, 30 

Insurance  (9  1%  per  ct.  on  $60, 90 

Interest  in  transitu, 20 

$r87>^ 

This,  in  2,700  bales,  reaches  the  sum  of  $5,022.50,  which,  with  the 
expenses  of  transporting  the  raw  material,  93,800.00,  amounts  to 
$1 1,862.40  ;  a  saving  of  over  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  goods  produced,  which  would  result  to  the  southern  manufac- 
turer, working  5,000  spindles,  by  his  position  with  regard  to  the  cot- 
ton market 

Apart  from  the  difference  arising  from  the  cost  of  transportation, 
the  New  Orleans  manufacturer  would  be  enabled  to  rule  considerably, 
under  his  northern  rival,  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material,  from  the 
fact,  that  he  could  command  a  large  amount  of  ^'  slightly  damaged 
cotton."  I  am  unable  to  procure  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  esti- 
mate the  real  quantity  which  passes  through  the  New  Orleans  market, 
but  I  shall  not  be  exceeding,  I  think,  if  I  assess  the  sales,  arising  from 
loss  by  ^1  wetting  and  otherwise  damaged,''  at  one-half  per  cent  This, 
on  the  receipts  for  1848,  would  amount  to  7,952  bales.  Of  this  quan- 
tity the  resident  manufacturer  might,  with  safety,  calculate  on  com- 
manding 1,000  bales,  as  his  position  would  enable  him  to  head  the 
market  Allowing  this  to  be  a  fair  estimate,  a  saving  of  one  cent  per 
pound  on  the  aggregate  quantity  of  raw  material  required,  would  ben- 
efit the  manufacturer.     This  is  equal  to  99,000. 

The  first-mentioned  facts,  respecting  the  additional  primary  cost  of 
the  cotton,  caused  by  the  increased  carriage,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  estimate  relative  to  the  command  of  '^  slightly  damaged  cotton," 
afford  ample  testimony  that,  inasmuch  as  the  procuration  of  the  raw 
material  is  concerned.  New  Orleans,  or  its  neighborhood,  is  unequalled 
in  the  States  as  a  site  for  a  cotton  factory  or  factories. 
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In  the  matter  of  the  staple  to  be  converted,  the  means  of  economy 
are  evident,  and  are  sufficiently  extensive  as  to  meet  any  disadvan* 
tageons  difference  which  might  at  first  be  shown  in  the  cost  of  the  la- 
bor required. 

The  matter  which  next  demands  our  consideration,  is  the  practica- 
Ulity  of  obtaining  labor  at  such  a  rate  as  will  not  nullify  the  benefits 
derivable  from  our  economy  in  the  main  requisite— cotton. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  important  theme,  I  must  beg  my  readers 
to  eschew  bigotry  and  to  put  aside  all  such  pre-oonceptions  as  are  not 
based  upon  actxial  inouirv.  On  a  superficial  review  of  a  matter  in- 
volving a  demand  on  the  labor  market,  we  are  too  apt  to  solve  the 
problem  advanced  by  our  application  of  the  level  constituted  by  the 
market  price  of  labor,  to  the  scheme  proposed  ;  and  consider  we  are 
in&Uible  in  deciding  its  practicability,  or  otherwise,  by  the  result  of 
such  a  test.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

Circumstances  often  cause  a  diversion  from  this  apparently  general 
rule.  Where  the  price  of  labor  has  arrived  at  that  state  of  depression 
at  which  further  uecrease  involves  the  abstraction  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  then  that  test  would  be  more  efficacious  and  true ;  but,  in  a  ooun* 
try  where  labor  is  in  the  ascendant,  in  which  the  remuneration  of  the 
operatives  will  allow  of  the  hope  of  their  ultimate  possession  of  compe- 
tence, the  standard  of  value  for  labor  is  unsettled,  and  is  liable  to  di- 
versification from  many  contending  causes.  Under  the  existing  state 
of  the  labor  market  in  New  Orleans,  operatives  are  paid  sufficiently 
high  as  to  allow  of  their  gratifying  a  ruling  foible  at  the  expense  of 
their  daily  gains.  This  may  be  admitted  as  a  matter,  which,  in  its  oc- 
currence, would  not  affect  the  question  on  hand.  A  little  refieotion 
will  show  that  the  admission  reconciles  the  statement,  as  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  fixity  in  the  price  of  labor,  with  common  sense  and  the 
working  of  every-day  life.  Those  who  enter  upon  any  weighty  enter- 
prise, dependent  mainly  or  partly  on  human  industry,  without  taking 
into  eonsideration  the  nature  of  the  various  influences  which  operate 
on  mankind,  will  have  (quitted  an  important  element  in  the  formation 
of  their  plans  and  estimates. 

We  know  that  labor  is  a  burden  when  opposed  to  our  decided  ten- 
dencies— is  a  delight  when  it  opens  a  career  to  our  tastes — especially 
when  our  inclinations  are  strong  enough  to  become  passions.  All 
must  instinctively  feel  that  any  description  of  labor  beoomes  oppressive 
when  we  know  our  abilities  and  capacity  fits  us  for  more  useful  or  en- 
nobling avocations.  This  is  a  natural  emotion,  and,  being  natural,  it 
Servades  all  who  are  endowed  with  moral  stamina  sufficient  to  induce 
onest  ambitiob. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  pecuniary  considerations  are  as 
naught,  unless  backed  by  actual  privation.  Nature  asserts  her  sway, 
and  the  young  man  of  ardent  aspirations  turns  from  the  quiet  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits  to  embrace  the  privations,  rough  fare  and  limited  pay, 
of  the  soldier.  It  is  the  working  of  this  influence  which  tends  to  the 
oonUnuance  of  that  inconsistency  exhibited  by  the  pay  of  the  liveried 
English  retainer,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  poor  curate,  the  gradu- 
ate of  Oidbrd  or  Cambridge,  described  by  Goldsmith  as 

"  Passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year.** 
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The  ins^ations  and  social  tendencies  of  a  repablican  country  are 
peculiarly  calculated  to  induce  ^a  dislike  to  menial  employment ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  practicability  of  progress,  in  a  comparatively 
young  country,  provokes  industry  wherever  a  channel  is  opened,  which 
reconciles  profit  with  inclination.  At  present,  the  source  of  employ- 
ment open  to  females  (save  in  menial  offices)  are  very  limited ;  and  an 
inability  to  procure  suitable  occupation  is  an  evil  much  to  be  deplored, 
as  tending  in  its  consequences  to  produce  demoralixation. 

The  superior  grades  of  female  labor  may  be  considered  such  as  im- 
ply a  necessity  for  education  on  the  part  of  the  employee,  while  the 
menial  class  is  generally  regarded  as  of  the  lowest ;  and,  in  a  slave 
State,  this  standard  is,  "  in  vke  lowest  depths,  a  lower  deep,"  from  the 
&ct,  that,  by  association,  it  is  a  reduction  of  the  white  servants  to  the 
level  of  their  colored  fellow-menials.  Some  may  dissent  from  this,  but 
if  they  proceed  to  a  practical  investigation,  they  will  find  that  these 
ideas,  although  strangers  to  themselves,  animate  the  mass  of  the  indus- 
trious youthfod  female  population. 

By  the  establishment  of  a  cotton  fSwtory  at  New  Orleans,  the  de- 
mand for  the  medium  grade  of  female  labor  would  be  greatly  increas- 
ed ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  ample  materials  for  the  supply  exist 
around  us,  and  only  await  such  summons. 

I  may  here  quote  Gen.  0.  T.  James,  who,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
^'  Culture  BSkd  ManufEUsture  of  Cotton,"  writes :  '^  that  he  knows,  from 
personal  acquaintance  and  observation,  that  poor  southern  persons,  male 
and  female,  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  individual  efforts  to  pro- 
cure a  comfortable  livelihood,  in  any  employment  deemed  respectable 
for  white  persons.  They  make  applications,''  he  goes  on  to  state,  "  to 
cotton  mills,  where  such  persons  are  wanted  in  numbers  much  be- 
yond the  demand  for  labor ;  and,  when  admitted  there,  they  soon  as- 
sume the  industrious  habits  and  decency  in  dress  and  manners  of  the 
operatives  in  northern  factories. 

^'A  demand  for  labor,  in  such  establishments,  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  raise  this  class  from  want  and  beggary  to  a  state  of  comfort,  com- 
parative independence,  and  moral  and  social  respectability.*' 

I  cannot  reduce  this  theme  to  actual  calculation  ;  but,  in  a  matter 
dependent  upon  human  nature  and  human  requirements,  an  inference 
will  approach  near  to  truth. 

I  will  offer  a  few  figures,  which  may  serve  as  statistical  pegs  on 
which  the  reader  may  hang  his  ideas. 

The  wages  of  a  female  at  Lowell  will  average  $2.00  per  week,  equal 
to  $8.67  per  month,  exclusive  of  board  and  lodging ;  the  details  of 
which  are  arranged  on  a  scale  combining  cleanliness  and  comfort  with 
respectability.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  female  servant  of  New  Or- 
leans receives,  generally  speaking,  $12.00  per  month  ;  but,  in  most 
cases,  the  expenses  attendant  on  their  frequent  changes  and  inter- 
vening spaces  of  idleness,  will  reduce  their  yearly  aggregate  of  $144.00 
considerably  below  the  $104.00  earned  by  the  factory  operatives. 
Pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  undisturbed  by  those  qualms  of 
mortified  vanity  which  too  often  envenom  the  gains  of  the  house  ser- 
vant, the  factory  girl  becomes  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  regularity  and 
diligence  which  ever  pervades  the  well  ordered,  methodically  arranged 
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mapttfitotoiy ;  her  (Nmduofc  is  insenaibly  influanoed  by  tbe  ezempliiioa- 
tion  of  industry  and  order,  by  which  she  is  daily  surrounded ;  her  en- 
deavors to  advance  are  recognized  an4  aided ;  and  her  attention  de* 
mands  a  respect  which,  in  its  bestowal,  animates  her  to  merit  its  con- 
tinuance. She  sees  and  feels  that  there  is  no  bar  to  prevent  her 
moral  elevation ;  and,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  becomes  conscious  that 
she  has  founded  a  character  and  has  a  stake  in  society. 

In  the  manufacture,  no  long  apprenticeship  is  requisite  for  qualifi- 
cation ;  six  weeks  or  two  months  of  tyroship  is  ample  experience  for 
any  intelligent  girl.  At  Lowell  they  have  constantly  a  considerable 
number  of  learners,  to  whom  they  pay  fifty-five  cents  per  week,  beside 
their  board.  These  progressively  advance  in  the  routine  of  work,  un- 
til they  become  skillful  operatives  and  obtain  tbe  highest  rates  of  p^. 
By  these  means,  the  companies  educate  all  their  own  hands ;  and, 
from  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  female  labor  at  present  excseds  the 
demand,  this  system  provides  a  sourufrom  which  the  southern  manufat- 
turer  can  obtain  the  operatives  needed  for  the  commencement  of  his  works. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  limited  market  open  to  female  labor, 
the  number  of  young  women  unemployed,  their  natural  distaste  ta  re- 
sort to  occupation  of  a  menial  character,'and  the  simplicity  of  the 
operations  required  of  a  factor^  girl,  I  feel  tolerably  confident,  that, 
within  six  months  after  a  commencement,  the  cost  of  labor  in  a  New 
Orleans  fiictory  would  not  be  lar^r  than  the  amount  paid  to  operatives 
in  a  northern  establishment  of  the  same  nature  and  extent ;  and  am 
assured  that,  until  such  level  was  attained,  the  temporary  excess  against 
the  manufacturer  of  the  Crescent  City  would  be  more  than  balanced 
by  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 

The  subject  of  the  labor  required  is  so  important,  that  the  projection 
of  a  factory  in  New  Orleans  would  necessarily  give  rise  to  actual 
searching  inquiry,  upon  which  to  base  comparison  and  found  decisions. 

The  SUBS18TENC7E,  although  an  important  consideration  as  regards 
cost,  does  not  require  much  notice.  As  discussion  on  this  point  must 
turn  en  the  marKet  price  of  provisions,  a  few  minutes'  calcination  and 
reference  to  price  currents  vrill  enable  most  mercantile  men  to  arrive 
at  the  comparative  expenses  of  boarding  in  New  Orleans  and  in  New 
England.  The  system  adopted  at  Lowell,  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
concentration  of  ^e  boarding,  is  of  course  equally  apjdicable  to  the 
Crescent  City,  where  the  like  benefits  are  derivable  from  its  adaptation. 

We  will  proceed  to  examine  into  cor  resouroea  relative  to  motive 
power.  The  motive  power  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  New 
Orleans  must  be  steam.  If  this  were  not  a  matter  of  necessity,  expe- 
rience would  show  it  to  be  a  course  based  upon  economy. 

This  may  sound  s^nnge  to  many,  and,  at  a  primtb  facte  view,  it  seems 
an  assault  upon  credulity  to  assert,  that  a  natural  agent  would  be 
more  expensive  than  <Mie  produced  artificially.  To  open  the  gate  to 
conviction,  we  must  remember  that  water,  though  a  natural  agent, 
generally  requires  the  construction  of  canals  or  aqueducts  to  render  it 
serviceable  to  man  as  a  motive  power.  These  auxiliaries  to  its  appli- 
cation, taken  in  conjunction  with  locks,  floodgates,  &c,  embody  a  vast 
amount  of  labor ;  and  at  Lowell  the  aggregate  expenditure  thus  in- 
curred is  averaged  at  $5.00  per  spindle. 
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A  gentleman  well  versed  in  the  statistics  relatiye  to  the  two  motive 
powers  in  question,  urges  the  economy  of  steam,  as  compared  with 
water ;  and,  in  comparing  their  respective  costs,  instances,  as  a  hxr 
sample  of  the  mass,  a  Lowell  factory  of  10,000  spindles,  working  666 
tons  of  cotton,  and  turning  out  600  tons  of  goods  per  annum.  The 
cost  of  tvansporting  the  raw  material  and  the  manu£u)tured  goods  be- 
tween the  mills  and  the  place  where  the  goods  are  sold,  averages  $2.00 
per  ton. 

In  the  comparison  I  am  about  to  quote,  a  transportation  of  2,500 
tons  is  calculated,  but  I  will  take  the  $2.00  on  1,266  tons. 

$5.00  per  spindle,  for  the  primary  cost  of  water  power,  is  the 
basis  of  the  statement,  wnich,  on  10,000  spindles  is 
equal  to , $50,000 

Cost  of  foundations  for  mill,  on  bank  of  river,  suitable  for  the 

purpose, 20,000 

$70,000 

The  interest  on  this  is $4,200 

Transportation  of  1,256  tons, 2,532 

Cost  of  heating  mill, 2,000 $8,732 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  quantity  of  coal  required 
to  drive  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles,  cannot  exceed  one  thousand  tons 
per  annum.  On  this  basis,  we  will  guage  the  cost  of  steam  power  in 
New  Orleans : 

30,000  bushels  anthracite  coal,  at  twenty  cents, $6,000 

Engineer's  salary,  and  assistant, 1,100 

Oil  and  repairs, 500 

$7,400 

This  shows  that  steam,  as  a  moving  agent  at  New  Orleans,  would 
be  economy  on  the  water  power  of  Lowell  to  the  extent  of  $1,332. 

The  truth  of  these  calculations,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  are 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  even  in  New  England  where  water  power 
is  so  abundant,  fisictoriee  have  been  and  are  now  being  established,  to 
be  worked  by  steam,  on  their  principle  that  "  the  advantages  of  a  good 
location  are  considered  equal  to  the  extra  expense  of  steam  power." 

The  superiority  of  steam,  as  a  moving  agent  in  cotton  factories,  is 
also  urged,  from  an  experience  of  its  greater  tractabiKty  and  regularity. 
The  beautiful  structure  of  the  steam  engine  enables  man  to  control  its 
operations  to  a  degree  of  measurement,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
graduation  and  decrease  of  intensity  in  the  moving  agent  is  affected  at 
will.  This  is  an  important  advantage  in  many  respects,  as  it  prevents 
the  occurrence  of  those  casualties  which  so  often  interfere  with  the 

r  rations  of  mills  worked  by  water,  and  tends  much  to  economy  in 
annual  cost  of  repairs  and  in  the  deterioration  of  stock. 
The  expenditure  attendant  on  the  backing  up  of  water,  destruction 
of  dams  and  damage  to  water-wheels,  accidents  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  water  power  districts,  taken  in  the  aggregate  of  ten 
years,  must  often  reach  a  serious  amount,  and  if  it  could  be  reduced 
to  calculation,  would  afford  ample  proof  as  to  the  economy  of  steam  as 
a  motive  power. 
The  three  vital  considerations  in  the  establishment  of  a  cotton  fac- 
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tory  at  New  Orleans,  most  ever  be  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  labor 
and  motiTe  power,  required.  If  it  should  seem  that  I  have  comment- 
ed on  these  matters  with  a  brevity  inconsistent  with  their  importance, 
I  trust  that  the  conciseness,  by  calling  forth  the  ideas  of  better  men, 
will  prove  a  benefit 

There  are  minor  items  whi<^  add  their  quota  to  the  aggregate  cost 
of  manufMsturing,  such  as  oil,  starch,  <S^.;  but  these  are  comparatively 
trifling,  and  the  excess  of  their  relative  cost  at  New  Orleans,  or  in 
New  England,  would  not  affect  the  main  question ;  and,  although 
every  source  of  economy  to  the  New  Orleans  factory  would  be  a  mat- 
ter for  congratulation,  yet  I  do  not  consider  these  subsidiary  articles 
deserving  of  protracted  discussion. 

In  the  operation  of  a  factory  near  New  Orleans,  there  would  be 
some  difficulties  which  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  merit  the 
name  of  obstacles.  The  manufacturer  might  have  to  contend  with 
such  obstruction  as  may  be  anticipated  from  the  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate, which  might  impede  the  regular  process  of  drying  the  starch 
dressing  for  looms ;  but  should  this  anticipation  prove,  by  experience, 
a  reality,  I  consider  it  may  be  remedied  by  an  application  of  that 
science  which  relates  to  the  government  of  temperature. 

At  this  point  let  me  address  a  few  words  to  the  planter — to  each 
one — as  the  representative  of  his  class ;  a  body  whose  best  interests 
are  naturally  entwined  with  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing 
world ;  since,  without  the  assistance  of  the  power  of  conversion,  the 
cotton  planter  would  be  comparatively  a  nonentity.  Their  movements 
offer  to  view  a  similar  mutual  dependence,  a  like  reciprocal  advance. 
In  fact,  the  progress  of  the  productive,  manufacturing  and  consuming 
dasses,  are  only  an  existing  edition  of  the  ancient  fable  of  the  belly 
and  the  limbs.  In  the  mercantile  phase,  as  in  the  fable,  the  selfishness 
is  the  effect  of  a  want  of  perception,  which  fails  to  reoognize  the  neces- 
sity and  benefits  of  combination  in  commercial  pursuits ;  a  short-sight- 
edness, which  is  shown  by  the  planter  who  increases  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material  without  attending  to  the  channels  of  consumption ;  who, 
while  he  allows  his  commercial  rival  to  almost  monopolize  the  demand, 
yet  wonders  and  complains  of  the  gradually  decreasing  prices  he  re- 
ceives for  his  cotton. 

Many  planters  support  their  present  policy  by  the  argument,  that 
^e  supply  of  the  raw  material  at  present  falls  short  of  the  gradually 
increasing  demand  for  cotton  clothing.  This  is  true ;  and  if  civilized 
beings  wore  cotton  in  its  raw  state,  as  birds  are  feathered,  it  would 
demonstrate  that  the  extent  of  production  does  not  affect  the  prices  ; 
but,  as  the  cotton  of  the  planter  must  pass  through  the  looms  of  the 
manufacturer  before  it  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  clothing,  the 
superfluous  or  increasing  demand  will  benefit  the  manufacturer  alone, 
until  such  time  as  the  cotton  planters  adopt  efficient  measures  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  factories  adjacent  to  the  growing  staple. 
Every  factory  of  10,000  spindles  which  fails,  throws  into  the  cotton 
market,  on  an  average,  4,000  bales  in  the  year ;  and  by  the  cessation  of 
the  labor  market,  created  by  its  operations,  it  decreases  the  demand. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  factory  of  10,000  spindles  which  is  estab- 
lished, consumes  the  production  of  ten  average  size  cotton  plantations ; 
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and,  by  causing  an  increased  demand  for  the  raw  material  and  a  rene>i 
ed  oonsnmption  of  cotton  goods,  benefits  the  whole  body  of  planters  ; 
for  as  the  powers  of  manuntotore  show  an  increase  greater  in  propor- 
tion than  the  growth  of  the  staple,  so  must  the  price  of  cotton  be  affect- 
ed to  the  adyantage  of  the  planter.  As  a  matter  of  course,  these  ideas 
are  somewhat  dependent  on  the  continued  non-success  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  in  British  India.  At  present,  the  horiaon  in  that  di- 
rection promises  bright  and  dear  to  the  planter  of  the  southern 
States. 

The  depreciation  of  reyenue  arising  from  ootton  planting  is  uniyer- 
sally  remarked  throughout  the  States ;  and  this  particular  evil  has 
called  forth  the  usual  quantity  of  addresses,  pamphlets  and  remedial 
adyioe.  some  adyocating  a  combination  among  the  jdanters,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  scale  of  prices  for  the  guidance  of  the  commission 
merchants;  others  adyising  a  decreased  production  on  l^e  part  of  the 
sufferers,  which  they  support  on  the  principle  of  raising  the  price  by 
causing  the  supply  to  rate  under  the  demand ;  while  one  launches 
forth  a  speculatiye  idea,  that,  as  the  planters  liye  moderately,  they  re- 
quire less  interest,  and  intimates  that  they  will  bear  yet  more  squeea- 
ing,  before  the  prices  render  the  production  an  unprofitable  pursuit : 
these  cum  muUis  aliisy  too  numerous  to  quote,  too  sophistical  to  admit 
of  refutation  in  the  space  intended  for  these  brief  remarks,  haye  an- 
swered the  growing  discontent  and  reasonable  fears  of  the  planters. 

With  regard  to  the  first  suggestion,  or  any  other  like  it,  in  which  suc- 
cess depends  upon  an  unreseryed  cooperation  among  the  planters,  I 
consider  it  as  a  remedy,  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  before  men- 
tioned cooperation,  is  impracticable;  any  arrangement  which,  in  its 
completion,  declares  a  tariff  of  prices  for  the  staple  commodity  of  nine 
States,  must,  to  insure  its  effectiye  operation,  be  based  on  an  entire  re- 
cognition of  the  same,  and  an  unqualified  acquiescence  in  its  conditions 
by  the  indiyidual  planter,  as  forming  an  inseparable  part  of  the  whole 
body.  Although,  on  a  prima  facie  yiew  of  the  projected  remedy,  many 
might  Consider  it  as  contributing  to  their  interest  to  coincide  with  the 
stipulations  therein  set  forth,  yet,  to  effect  an  unity  of  action,  a  consol- 
idation of  purpose,  among  a  yast  body,  who,  from  their  ayocations  and 
pursuitSj  are  debarred  from  much  interchange  of  communication,  would 
be  a  task  as  arduous  as  the  cleansing  of  the  Augsean  stables ;  to  accom- 
plish the  thorough  purpose^  of  such  organisation,  would  inyolye  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  reconcile  activity  to  indolence,  stolidity  and  big- 
otry to  mental  yigor  and  forethought,  party  spirit  and  difference  of 
political  opinion  with  the  temp<nrary  interest  awakened  by  a  prospeotiye 
and  uncertain  general  benefit 

An  attentiye  considei^tion  of  such  proposed  remedy  will  show  its 
futility. 

The  second  paliatiye  I  have  quoted  from  some  of  the  numerous  adyo- 
cates,  at  a  cursory  glance,  seems  a  feasible  means  of  rectifying  the  eyil 
which  now  hangs  threatening  oyer  the  welfare  of  the  planter ;  but  to 
carry  into  effect  a  decrease  of  production,  must  either  be  by  general 
moyement— or  the  suggestion  should  haye  been  accompanied  by  the  in- 
ducement of  opening  to  the  planter  a  new  and  more  remuneratiye  chan- 
nel for  inyestment.    Policy  points  plainly  to  that  medium  as  the  one 
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most  tending  to  increase  the  value  of  the  crops.  A  few  minutes  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  and  the  cotton  manufacture,  will  naturally  oc- 
eapy  the  regard  of  the  intelligent  cotton  planter. 

In  order  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  planters  the  efficiency  of 
such  a  remedy,  let  it  he  shown  that  it  is  a  channel  for  investment,  invit- 
ing their  consideration,  producing  a  higher  and  more  certain  rate  of 
interest  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  most  profitable  plantation.  Let 
it  be  shown,  that,  while  they  are  drawing  an  increased  revenue  from 
their  new  and  politic  enterprise,  they  are  also  gradually  adding  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  their  crops;  make  this  plain,  and  their  common  sense 
must  bring  home  the  conviction,  that  the  encouragement  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  is  a  course  based  on  the  protection  of  their  best  interests; 
and,  once  awakened  to  the  policy  of  increasing  the  m^ns  of  convertion 
in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  production,  they  will  look  back  to 
their  present  proceedings  with  such  feelings  as  we  can  imagine  were 
excited  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  Columbus  explained  the  problem 
of  the  standing  egg.  The  antidote  once  found,  they,  like  the  friends  of 
Columbus,  will  be  surprised  at  its  simplicity  and  efficiency.  This  rem- 
edy IB  advanced  as  a  matter  for  private  consideration,  and  as  a  courco 
of  action  to  be  induced  by  individual  interest.  It  is  most  worthy  of  at- 
tention, and  if  progressively  efifected,  by  an  increasing  conviction  of  its 
practicability  and  benefit,  in  the  minds  of  the  planters,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  more  decided  advantage  than  could  ever  be  obtained  by  such  a 
modus  operandi^  if  it  were  the  ofifspring  of  an  enactment,  ordinance,  or 
agreement,  commercial  or  otherwise. 

The  gradual  bias  created  by  a  consideration  of  pecuniary  benefit ;  the 
slow  development  of  those  influences,  which,  in  such  cases,  operate  on 
human  nature,  would  in  their  onward  track  efifect  an  unity  of  action 
more  regular,  more  durable,  and  more  advantageous,  than  would  any 
forcing  system,  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter. 

To  proceed,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  that  there  does  exist  a  medium 
of  investment  for  the  planter,  presenting  inducements  more  powerful 
than  hitherto  followed  by  his  class. 

To  effect  this,  I  will  give  a  sketch  of  the  comparative  rates  of  primary 
outlay,  workinff  expenses,  and  profits  attendant  on  the  prosecution  of 
cotton  production  and  the  cotton  manufacture. 

As  a  desire  for  the  public  good  called  forth  this  paper,  the  reader 
must  not  be  surprised  if  I  sacrifice  originality  at  the  shrine  of  accuracy. 
I  make  this  remark  to  meet  and  explain  away  any  aspersions  regarding 
plagiarism,  which  might  arise  from  my  borrowiug  a  leaf  from  the  able 
writings  of  Hamilton  Smith,  Esq ,  of  Kentucky. 

This  gentleman  has  so  condensed  the  matter  of  comparison  between 
the  relative  profits  of  the  planter  and  the  manufacturer,  that  it  would 
be^superfluous  labor  to  attempt  an  improvement ;  and,  from  the  certain 
non-success  of  the  trial,  it  would  prove  but  a  futile  attempt  to  plaster 
one's  vanity. 

From  his  article,  contained  in  a  late  number  of  Mr.  De  Bow's  valua- 
ble Review,  I  extract  the  following  analysis  of  expeiTditure  and  profit  in 
connection  with  these  two  producing  classes.  In  so  doiug,  I  have  quot- 
ed coal  at  the  price,  at  which  it  is  procurable  in  this  city — ^while  I 
have  allowed  the  oost  of  the  raw  material  to  remain  at  6  cents,  although 
2  VOL.  n. 
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the  advantages  arising  from  the  proximity  to  so  large  a  market  as  New 
Orleans,  would  enable  the  mannfisictarer  of  the  Crescent  City  to  pur- 
chase at  lower  rates. 

We  will  first  take  into  consideration  the  working  of  a  factory  of 
10,000  spindles  turning  out  No.  14  sheetings  averaging  2.30  yards  to 
the  pound. 

Such  a  factory  will  employ  275  operatives,  chiefly  girls,  and  will  produce^ 

per  annum,  4,500,000  yards  at  7)^  cents, $337,500 

Cotton,  1,800,000  lbs.  at  6  cts.  per  lb., $108,000 

Coal,  30,000  bushels,  at  20  cts., 6,000 

Carding  (less  waste),  1  650,000  lbs.  at  .804  mills, 13,266 

Spinning  (less  waste),  1,650,000  lbs.  at  .893  mills, 14,734 

Dressing  (less  waste),  starch  included,  1,650,000  lbs.  at 

.564  mills, 9,306 

Weaving  (less  waste),  1,650,000  lbs.  at  1  ct.  .612  mills,. .     26,598 

Repairs,  including  machinists,  Ac,  at  .788  mills, 17,102 

General  expenses,  officers,  insurance,  transportation,  tax- 
es, 1  ct.  .551  mills, 20,642 

Five  per  ct.  on  sales  and  guarantee, 16,875 

Salary  of  manager, 2,000  $234,423 

This  calculation  gives  as  net  profit, •103.077 

Cost  of  factory, $25,000 

"        manager's  house, • 3,000 

"        tenements  for  275  operatives, 20,000 

**        warehouse  and  store, 2,600 

"        10,000  spindles,  and  requisite  machinery, 165,000 

Working  capital  over  four  months, 40,000  — — — 

$250,000 

Thus  $250,000  invested  in  manufacturing,  produces  per  annum 
$103,000. 

I  will  give  the  same  gentleman's  calculations  on  the  expenditure  and 
profit  in  connection  with  the  production  of  the  1,800,000  lbs.  of  cotton 
required  for  such  a  factory,  calculations  net  based  on  generalisms  but 
such  as  are,  he  assures  us,  the  actual  results. 

He  instances  a  model  plantation  on  the  Mississippi  river,  between 
latitudes  32®  and  31^ — one  worked  by  60  hands,  which  from  experience 
he  states  are  as  many  as  can  be  efficiently  managed  by  one  overseer : 

Six  hundred  acres  of  land  in  cotton,  at  $32  per  acre, |(19,200 

One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  com,  at  $23  per  acre,. .     4,800 
One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  pasture  and  wood,  at 

$12  per  acre, 1,800 

Sixty  working?  hands,  averaging  "^650  each, 39,000 

Cost  of  gin,  mill,  dwelling  and  cabins, 5,000 

Cost  of  mules  oxen,  carts  and  tools, 4,000 

$73,800 

ANNUAL  COST  OF  OPERATION. 

Overseer, «600 

Clothing  at  ^  15  per  hand, 900 

Deficiency  of  meat,  sugar,  coflfee,  <fec., 659 

Medicine  and  attendance, 200 

$2,350 

The  accretion  of  slaves  is  considered  as  about  balanced  by  the  dete- 
rioration of  stock,  repairs  of  levees,  and  other  incidejital  expenses. 

Taking  the  produce  at  the  rate  of  7^  bales  of  400  lbs.  each  to  a  hand  ; 
Buch  a  plantation  will  prepare  for  a  market,  per  annum,  180,000  lbs.  of 
cotton. 
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To  Taise  the  raw  mmterial  for  a  factory  of  10,000  spindles  will  require 
ten  plantations,  worked  by  600  slaves,  with  a  fixed  capital  of  $738,000  j 
and  the  annual  working  capital  of  $23,500. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  productions  of  the  planter  and  the  manufac- 
turer is  $337,500 ;  of  this  the  fixed  capital  of  the  planter,  viz.,  $738,000, 
produces  $108,000,  which,  less  cost  of  operating,  $23,500,  and  carriage, 
at  $1  per  bale,  $4,500,  equals  $28,000,  reduces  the  planter's  receipts  to 
$80,000,  while  the  manufacturer  sells  his  goods  for  $337,500,  which, 
less  cost  of  materials  and  operating,  $234,423,  leaves  $103,007. 

Thus,  in  planting,  a  capital  of  $738,000  produces  $80,000,  or  orer  10^ 
per  cent; — in  manufacturing,  $260,900  produces  $103,007,  or  ovir  40 
per  cent. 

This  plain  statement  is  worthy  of  the  planters'  consideration,  and  it 
contains  a  more  forcible  appeal  to  their  interests  than  could  be  embod- 
ied in  any  number  of  elaborate  and  studied  arguments. 

Having  completed  my  brief  review  of  the  principal  elements  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  system  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures in  this  neighborhood,  I  must  request  the  reader  to  allow  the  sub- 
ject to  fructify  within  his  mind;  to  add  to  and  improve  mv  ideas  by  his 
own  inquiries  and  inferences,  and  if  he  should  arrive  at  the  conviction, 
that  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans  offers  a  site  appli- 
cable to  the  successful  and  profitable  prosecution  of  the  cotton  manu- 
fiieture — then  let  him  look  around,  and,  in  the  daily  increasing  number 
of  factories  in  the  south-west  and  in  the  approximate  southern  States, 
he  may  read  a  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  judgment  he  has 
formed.* 

In  South  Carolina  are  thirty-two  factories,  among  which  the  "  Gran- 
iteville"  and  "Vancluse"  stand  prominent.  At  Tuscaloosa  a  cot- 
ton mill  is  in  progress  of  erection,  by  the  "Warrior"  Company; 
when  their  building  is  finished,  it  will  contain  at  least  6000  spindles 
and  150  looms;  steam  is  their  motive  power,  and  white  labor  is  alone 
employed  in  the  establishment. 

The  cotton  factories  of  the  States,  although  constantly  increasing,  are 
in  number  behind  the  increase  of  the  demand  for  cotton  goods ;  they 
must  still  multiply  with  the  general  advancement  and  development  of 
enterprise,  and  every  addition  to  the  amount  invested  in  manufactures 

•Little  Delaware,  we  are  assured,  has  already  a  greater  number  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Maryland  has  invested  845,000,000  in  railroads,  canals  and  manufac- 
tures, and  she  is  still  busily  and  actively  employed  in  various  laudable  undertak- 
ing. Virginia  has  alike  investment  of  about  660,000,000,  and  will  soon  have 
railroads  in  active  operation  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  North  Car- 
olina has  five  hundred  miles  of  railroads  completed  or  in  progress — while  even 
in  South  Carolina,  where,  until  recently,  manufactures  were  ridiculed  or  de- 
nounced, several  extensive  factories  are  now  in  active  progress  and  suoces!>ful 
operation.  Florida,  young  as  she  is,  has  14,000,000  invested  in  railroads  and 
manufactories — ^while  Georgia  has  inve8ted  $55,000,000,  and  has  upward  of  'sev- 
enty cotton  factories  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment.  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  are  also  animated  by  tlie 
same  spirit.  Mississippi  has  fifty-three  cotton  factories,  while  Missouri  ha>  in- 
vested, in  internal  improvements,  mines  and  manufactories,  the  enormous  sum  of 
•85,000,(KM).  It  will  tlius  be  seen  that  our  southern  brethren  are  not  idle,  and  we 
rqoicfc  that  it  is  so.  They  possess  many  facilities  and  resources  which  they  have 
too  long  neglected. — Philadelphia  Enquirer. 
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in  the  adjacent  States,  is  a  reflection  on  the  discrimination  and  energy 
of  the  mercantile  men  of  New  Orleans,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
state  of  commercial  torpor  they  now  exhibit 

Those  who  coincide  with  the  views  expressed  in  this  paper,  as  to  the 
practicability  of  a  local  power  of  manufacture  being  established  and  set 
in  motion ;  those  commercial  men  who  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
are  disposed  to  add  in  Us  futtherance^  will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  ne- 
gotiations are  in  progress,  which,  in  their  completion,  will  promote  an 
interchange  of  ideas  and  an  unity  of  action  in  the  matter,  through  the 
medium  of  a  preliminary  meeting. 


ART.  II.-BR1TI8H  COMPETITION  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON. 

TRUE  INTERESTS  OF  ENGLAND,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  GROW- 
ERS AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while  for  some  individual,  better  acquainted 
with  statistics,  political  economy,  and  commerce,  than  is  the  writer  of 
this  communication,  to  respond  to  the  many  articles  appearing  in  the 
Englbh  papers,  in  regard  to  the  article  of  cotton.  These  writers  ap- 
pear to  think,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  make  an  efifort 
to  derive  all  her  supply  of  tne  raw  material  from  her  East  India  pos- 
sessions, to  break  down  the  cultivation  in  the  United  States  ana  to 
render  slave  labor  valueless. 

Now,  it  would  surely  be  unnecessary  for  a  sensible  man  to  pretend 
to  reason  with  a  writer  who  is  so  evidently  unacquainted  with  his  sub- 
ject, but  a  few  glances  at  facts  may  serve  to  dispel  any  existing  illu- 
sion. 

In  the  first  place,  before  commencing  this  system,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  the  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation. 
So  far,  the  inquiry  has  been  answered  in  the  ne^tive.  Where  the 
soil  has  been  found  suitable,  the  climate  has  proved  adverse,  and  vice 
versa. 

In  the  next  place,  are  the  laborers  adapted,  bodily  or  mentally, 
to  the  heavy  labors  of  the  field?  The  answer  may  be  found  in  the 
well-known  indolence  of  the  Hindoo.  Could  this  indolence  be  over- 
come by  the  lash  ?  It  is  possible.  But  what  triumph  would  there  "be 
to  the  philanthropist  in  such  an  experiment?  You  paralyze  laborers, 
well  adapted  to  the  work — satisfied  and  happy  in  it — and  substitute 
an  idle,  weak,  and  unwilling  race,  for  them  ;  forming  a  most  miserable 
and  unhappy  slave,  in  place  of  the  strong,  cheerful,  and  contented  la- 
borer.    No  such  slavery  could  be  paralleled  anywhere. 

In  the  next  place,  what  would  be  the  means  of  transportation  to  En- 
gland ?  We  will  suppose  that  the  British  Government,  might  be  so 
Utopian,  as  to  bring  railroads  and  turnpikes  to  the  planter.  This 
would  be  dome  at  an  addition,  of  some  hundreds  of  millions,  to  the 
national  debt  And,  after  the  article  reaches  the  sea  coast,  it  has  to 
be  transported  three  or  four  times  the  distance,  across  the  ocean,  and 
at  proportional  freight 

The  next  question  is,  would  the  quality  of  the  cotton,  when  receiv- 
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ed,  answer  all  the  purposes  of  manufaoture,  as  do  the  immense  varie- 
ties of  the  United  States.  There  is  not  a  manu&oturer,  who  would 
not  smile  at  such  a  question. 

But  besides  the  supposed  advantage  of  raising  their  own  cotton, 
there  is  a  proposition  to  interest  the  philanthropist — the  destruction 
of  slave  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  rendering  it  useless.  It  has 
been  shown,  that,  in  order  to  effect  this,  another  race  of  slaves  must  be 
used — nominally  free,  but  in  reality  quite  as  much  under  bondage  as 
the  slave  of  America.  Distance,  climate,  soil,  and  labor,  are  all  in  fa- 
vor of  the  American  cotton  planter. 

But  these  writers  do  not  reflect,  that,  if  even  England  should  succeed 
in  rendering  slave  labor  valueless,  that  we  have  the  same  capability  of 
resorting  to  free  labor,  that  England  possesses.  There  are  millions 
in  Europe,  who  would,  were  their  transportation  to  be  paid,  flock  to  the 
United  States,  and  labor,  for  the  superior  physical  comforts  and  social 
position^  to;;  be  found  here.  So  far,  then,  a  competition  with  the  Amer- 
ican planter,  would  seem  to  be  hopeless.  The  cost  would  be  enormous ; 
a  mere  hot-bed  cultivation,  under  premiums,  bounties,  and  demands  on 
the  national  revenue,  to  which  there  would  be  no  termination  while 
the  attempt  was  persevered  in.  Men  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
sagacious,  and  if  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  any  enterprise,  their  capi- 
tal will  soon  tend  in  the  direction.  f 

We  will,  for  argument's  sake,  however,  suppose,  that,  in  twenty  years' 
fostering,  England  might  attain  the  object  desired.  What  would  be 
ihe  result?  Simply  this:  a  bounty  to  the  Airwrican  manufacturer. 
The  United  States  is  now  the  best  customer  that  England  has ;  and 
why  ?  Plainly  this,  that  by  taking  her  supply  of  cotton  from  us,  we 
are  able  to  purchase  her  finer  goods,  leturned  manufactured  from  our 
cotton,  with  the  immense  increased  value  over  the  raw  material.  Let 
her  refuse  our  cotton,  and  what  would  be  the  consequence?  He  who 
runs  may  read.  Our  looms  would  be  doubled  or  quadrupled  in  five 
years,  and  in  ten,  we  could  successfully  compete  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  articles,  now  only  found  in  palaces  and  lordly  mansions.  The 
aid  of  a  strong  tariff  would  complete  the  operation,  and  a  yard  of  Brit- 
ish goods  would  not  find  their  way  across  the  Atlantic.  England  finds 
now,  that,  in  coarser  fabrics,  we  can  meet  her  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Her  commercial  restrictions,  with  the  war  of  1 8 1 2,  forced  us  thus 
far.  The  policy  now  proposed,  of  excluding  our  staple,  will  complete 
her  disasters.  I)oes  she  suppose,  that  the  U.  States  will  look  on  and  wit- 
ness an  avowed  attempt  to  break  down  our  planters?  Does  she  sup- 
pose, that  the  U.  States  will  remain  her  customers,  under  such  relations? 

The  population  of  these  States  is  proceeding  at  a  ratio  never  before 
known,  and  a  home  market  is  extending  in  a  like  proportion.  In  ten 
years,  a  crop  of  cotton  will  probably  be  required,  to  supply  that  mark- 
et, of  over  a  million  of  bales. 

In  the  same  ratio  that  the  convulsive  struggles  of  England  to  sup- 
ply herself  with  the  raw  material  shall  succeed,  in  the  same  ratio  wiU 
the  demand  for  her  manufactures  diminish  here.  This  is  as  clear  as 
an  axiom.  There  is  another  event  that  England  may  assure  herself  of, 
as  clear  to  my  mind  as  though  it  were  already  realized ;  and  that  is  this: 
when  the  skill  of  our  manufacturers  shall  have  reached  the  perfection 
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to  which  it  has  attained  in  Europe  (and  it  is  tending  rapidly  to  that 
point),  no  nation  in  the  world  can  compete  with  the  United  States, 
as  a  manufacturing  people.  We  shall  have  the  staple  at  our  doors, 
with  little  cost  or  charge :  and  we  have  a  soil  and  climate,  and  an  ex- 
tent of  country,  congenial  to  the  plant,  equaled  by  no  part  of  the  world. 
We  Lave  cheap  food  and  plenty  of  it,  cheap  clothing,  plenty  of  schools^ 
and  no  taxes.  Consumption  is  treading  rapidly  on  the  heel  of  pro- 
duction, and  no  combination  of  foreign  manufacturers  can  depress  the 
staple  to  the  minimum  of  the  last  few  years.  All  these  considerations, 
it  might  be  said,  are  in  favor  of  the  policy  urged  in  England,  of  East 
India  cultivation.  But  it  is  not.  For  cotton  from  India,  of  equal 
qualities,  can  never  be  imposed  into  England  from  India,  at  a  remu- 
nerating price ;  and  if  it  could,  our  market  would  be  closed  to  English 
manufacturers. 

The  policy  of  England  is  to  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  the  United 
States — to  give  good  prices ;  and  thus,  by  extending  the  cultivation,  to 
get  the  staple  at  a  fair  price,  to  be  repaid  by  a  large  profit  on  their 
finer  articles  here.  They  lose  nothing  by  the  operation.  If  cotton  is 
cheap,  goods  are  cheap ;  if  cotton  is  high,  proper tionably  so  are  goods. 
Every  attempt,  other  than  that  of  fair  competition,  viz.,  combinations 
for  working  short  time,  closing  mills,  and  the  various  tricks  of  trade, 
to  depress  the  staple,  though  successful  for  a  time,  will  end  in  eventual 
disaster.  Every  such  experiment,  adds  a  dozen  looms  to  the  manu- 
facturing power  of  New  England  and  the  South ;  for,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  South  is  now  rapidly  extending  her  manufactures. 

Will  you  not,  Sir,  take  up  this  subject,  and  handle  it  as  it  ought  to 
be?  Are  not  the  principles  correct?  You  have  the  proper  statistics, 
as  to  population,  demand,  supply,  &c.,  by  which,  if  the  theory  be  true, 
you  can  elucidate  it*  A  Planter. 
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abstract  of  the  laws  op  MISSISSIPPI,  IN  REGARD  TO  SLAVERT.f 

Laws  regulating  slavery  are,  in  Mississippi,  coeval  with  its  existenco 
as  a  Territory  and  as  a  State. 

By  the  constitution,  the  Legislature  has  no  power  to  pass  laws,  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Nor, 
has  it  any  power  to  prevent  emigrants  from  bringing  their  slaves  with 
them,  so  long  as  slavery  continues  to  be  tolerated.  But  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  the  same  instrument,  has  power  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
of  slaves  who  have  committed  crimes.  It,  also,  had  power  to  pass  laws 
to  permit  their  owners  to  emancipate  them,  saving  the  rights  of  cred- 


•We  beg  "A  Planter  "  to  be  assured, the  Commercial  Review  will  never  ceaf^e 
to  pre^s  the  subject  matter  of  his  able  article,  and  relies  upon  Jiis  further  assist- 
ance in  the  matter.— -[Ed. 

f  The  reader  will  find,  in  course  of  publication,  in  the  Review,  a  .«*erics  of  ^- 
pers  upon  the  Slave  Laws  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  other  Southern  States.  We 
trust  that  the  author  of  tlie  present  paper  will  go  *'  more  into  detail,"  as  he 
partly  promises. — [Ed. 
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iters,  and  protecting  the  public  from  their  becoming  a  charge.  Also, 
to  compel  their  masters  to  treat  them  with  humanity,  or  to  compel  their 
sale,  if  necessary,  for  that  purpose. 

The  same  instrument  provided,  ''  That  the  introduction  of  slaves  into 
this  State,  as  merchandise  or  for  sale,  shall  be  prohibited  from  and  after 
the  1st  of  May,  1833."  This  clause  gave  rise  to  much  litigation,  as 
many  slaves  were  brought  into  the  State,  and  sold  on  credit,  contrary 
to  its  provision.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State,  decided  that  the 
constitution  was,  in  itself,  mandatory,  and  amounted  to  a  prohibition, 
without  any  legislative  action ;  and  that,  being  the  supreme  law,  the 
courts  were  obliged  to  to  enforce  it,  and  to  declare  all  contracts  void^ 
which  violated  its  provisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  suits  brought  in  the  Federal  Court,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  decided,  that  this  clause  was  only 
directory,  and  not  of  binding  obligation  of  itself;  that  no  prohibition 
was  created  by  it,  and  that  Legislative  action  was  necessary  to  make 
such  contracts  unlawful.  No  statute  had  been  passed  on  the  subject, 
and  the  question  stood  upon  the  constitution  alone. 

The  court,  at  Washington  City,  has  adhered  to  its  decision,'notwith- 
standing  the  repeated  decisions  of  the  Mississippi  Court  of  Appeals. 
In  this  it  has  departed  from  its  own  usage,  established  and  followed 
invariably  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  every  other  State, 
when  interpreted  by  its  highest  judicial  tribunal.  Its  reasons  for  so 
doing  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

This  provision  of  the  constitution  has  been  since  altered,  and  no  such 
prohibition  now  exists ;  but  the  public  mind  is  fast  verging  toward  a 
return  to  the  same  policy. 

Slaves  are  personal  estate — are  distributable  as  such,  and  are  liable 
to  be  sold  under  execution  as  other  chattels,  except  that  they  are  not 
to  be  80  sold,  when  a  sufficiency  of  other  personalty  to  pay  the  debt 
IB  delivered  to  the  sheriff. 

Free  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  not  allowed  to  emigrate  to  the  State, 
and  those  already  residing  here,  may  be  required  to  give  bond,  with 
surety,  for  their  good  behavior,  and  against  becoming  a  public  charge. 
They  have  no  political  franchises,  and  are  subject  to  other  restrictions. 

Slaves,  executed  for  crime,  are  paid  for  by  the  State  to  the  owner,  to 
the  extent  of  half  their  value ;  but  non-resident  owners,  are  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  this  provision. 

Masters  are  responsible  for  all  larcenies  committed  by  their  slaves. 
This  provision  is  without  limitation,  and  probably  pushes  the  liability 
of  the  master  too  far.  The  Roman  law  was  more  just  and  reasonable, 
which  held  the  master  not  to  be  liable,  beyond  the  value  of  the  slave. 

The  emancipation  of  slaves  by  last  will  and  testament,  is,  by  a  recent 
statute,  positively  prohibited. 

Cruel  and  unusual  punishments  are  forbidden  by  law  to  be  inflicted 
on  slaves. 

The  police  regulations,  in  reference  to  slaves,  are  strict.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  they  are  much  neglected,  and  the  discipline  is  lax.  In 
general,  they  are  a  contented  race,  and  a  resort  to  law  for  their  punish- 
ment unnecessary. 
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ART.  IV.— MANUFACTURES  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

STB  AM  COTTON  FACTORT  IN  CHARLESTON;  WATERrPOWER  FACTORY  IN  GRANITB- 

TILLB. 

It  is  an  inierestiDg  fact,  bat  one  not  generally  known,  that  South 
Carolina  made  a  very  early  move  in  cotton  and  woolen  manofactores. 
As  early  as  the  year  1807  efforts  were  made  to  establish  small  facto- 
ries, and  to  introduce  upon  plantations  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  for  negro  wear,  and  of  cotton  blankets.  In  the  year  1775  a 
building  which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  Chajrleston,  and 
which  had  been  built  for  a  sugar  refinery,  was  converted  into  a  House 
of  Correction  or  WorkHouse,  and  was  so  continued  for  many  years. 
In  1807  this  property  was  bought  by  Doctor  Le  Seignieu,  who  con- 
templated the  establishment  of  a  cotton  factory  upon  a  large  scale. 
He  ordered  his  machinery  from  England ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was 
lost  on  its  passage,  and  the  plan  was  then  relinquished.  In  die  year 
1808  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  manufactory  of  yams  and 
cloths,  by  a  company  incorporated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, under  the  title  of  "  The  South  Carolina  Homespun  Company.'* 
A  spacious  building  of  brick  was  erected  and  machinery  procured. 
Machinists  and  workmen  were  brought  from  England  and  the  North, 
and  every  effort  was  used  to  make  the  enterprise  successful  But 
after  three  years  toil,  the  whole  thing  failed,  makmg  a  loss  of  four-fifths 
of  the  capital.  I  have  before  me  samples  of  the  cloth  wove  in  that  mill, 
in  1 809,  which  are  very  handsome  goods,  and  would  now  meet  with 
ready  sale.  I  have,  also,  samples  of  cotton  goods,  made  in  Union  Dis- 
trict, in  1809,  and  of  cotton  blankets,  made  in  Prince  William,  in  the 
same  year.  At  a  later  period  a  factory,  ibr  making  check  goods  and 
handkerchiefs,  was  established  in  Charleston,  which  turned  out  some 
very  pretty  goods,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  soon  after  starting. 

The  natural  inclination  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  being  to- 
ward agriculture,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  cotton  presenting  in- 
ducements to  engage  largely  in  its  production — while  the  price  which  it 
commanded  was  amply  remunerative — there  was  a  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  most  of  these  early  efibrts  to  manufacture  cotton  and  woolen 
fabrics,  even  upon  plantations  and  by  hand,  except  in  very  limited  quan- 
tities :  the  planter  believing  his  interests  better  promoted,  by  turning  his 
whole  strength  upon  the  plantation,  and  purchasing  every  thing  needed 
in  the  way  of  supplies.  This  has  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  the 
present  time ;  a  policy  which  carries  an  outward  appearance  of  prosper- 
ity when  couon  bears  a  high  price^  but  which  the  most  polished  soph- 
istry cannot  support  against  the  crushing  effects  of  limited  demand  and 
low  prices. 

Although  the  practice  of  the  State  has  been  concentrated  against  man- 
ufacturing for  ourselves,  yet,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  a  few  facto- 
ries  have  been  established  in  different  sections,  and  under  various  aus- 
pices. Some  of  these  have  been  measurably  successful ;  others  have 
not  answered  the  expectations  of  their  projectors,  and  have  passed  from 
one  set  of  owners  to  another,  until  most  of  the  machinery  has  been  so 
nearly  worn  out,  as  to  be  almost  valueless..    But  if  these  mills  are  now 
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working  successfaliy,  under  the  disadvantage  of  old  fashioned  and  worn 
oat  machinery  (and  some  of  them  are),  it  is  a  eonclusive  argument  in 
laTor  of  the  success  which  must  surely  attend  well  managed  neto  millf. 

The  question  of  success,  however,  in  manufacturing  cotton  in  South 
Carolina,  turns  upon  pomts  of  great  delicacy,  for  it  involves  mor€  than 
the  simple  proportions  which  usually  accompany  business  subjects.  It 
is  not  merely  whether  labor,  material  and  ability,  can,  or  cannot,  be 
found  among  us ;  but,  it  is,  whether  our  people  shall  tear  away  the  strong 
prejudices,  which  have  so  long  borne  upon  them ;  it  is,  whether  the 
great  capitalists  shall  combine  with  the  working  man,  and  the  man  of 
humble  means,  and  put  forth  such  energy,  and  power  of  money,  mind 
and  strength,  as  shall  ensure  the  abilily  to  compete,  successfully,  with 
Europe  and  New  Enfi^land ;  it  is,  whether  the  agriculturist  shall  forget 
his  fear  of  injury  to  his  sla?e* property,  and  shall  grasp  the  hand  of  his 
brother,  the  manufacturer,  who  is  ready  and  able  to  iiicrease  the  value 
of  his  product  three-fold,  and  to  produce  such  results,  as  will  send  back 
upon  his  worn-out  lands,  that  which  has  for  years  been  takea  from  it. 
In  a  word,  it  is,  whether  the  plow,  the  loom,  and  anvil,  shall  be  brought 
together  in  harmony  and  success.  This  is  the  great  point  to  determine 
at  this  moment  in  South  Carolina.  There  is,  in  some  quarters,  a  natural 
jealousy  of  the  slightest  innovation  upon  established  habits ;  and,  because 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  the  poor  and  unemployed  white  popu- 
lation into  our  new  factories,  fears  have  arisen,  that  some  evil  would 
grow  out  of  the  introduction  of  such  establishments  among  us. 

Let  us,  however,  look  at  this  matter  with  candor  and  calmness,  and 
examine  all  its  bearings  before  we  determine  that  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  a  profitable  industry,  will  endanger  our  institutions.  I  take  the 
ground,  that  our  institutions  are  safe  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves ;  and, 
that  truthfulness  must  not  only  be  manifest  in  our  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians, but  must  be  an  abiding  principle  in  the  masses  of  our  people. 
The  poor  man  has  a  vote,  as  well  as  the  rich  man  ;  and  in  our  State,  the 
number  of  the  first  will  largely  overbalance  the  last  So  long  as 
these  po<ir,  but  industrious  people,  could  see  no  mode  of  living,  except  by 
a  degrading  operation  of  work  with  the  negro  upon  the  plantation,  they 
were  content  to  endure  life  in  its  most  discouraging  forms,  satisfied  that 
they  were  above  the  slave,  though  faring  often  worse  than  he.  But  the 
progress  of  the  world  is  ''  onward,'^  and  though,  in  some  sections,  it  is 
slow,  still  it  is  " onward"  and  the  great  mass  of  our  poor  white  popula- 
tion, begin  to  understand  that  they  have  rights,  and  that  they,  too,  are 
entitled  to  some  of  the  sympathy  which  falls  upon  the  sufiTering.  They 
are  fast  learning,  that  there  is  an  almost  infinite  world  of  industry  open- 
bg  before  them,  by  which  they  can  elevate  themselves  and  their  mmilies 
from  wretchedness  and  ignorance  to  competence  and  intelligence.  It  is 
this  great  upbearing  of  our  masses  that  we  are  to  fear,  so  far  as  our 
institutions  are  concerned,  ^ 

Let  our  slaves  be  continued  where  they  have  been,  and  where  they 
are  of  immense  value ;  let  them  raise  from  the  earth  the  cotton,  rice, 
coro,  &c.,  which  they  are  so  well  fitted  to  do,  and  then  furnish  the  white 
population  with  employment  in  the  manufactory  and  mechanical  arts: 
and  every  man,  from  the  deepest  principle  of  self-interest,  becomes  a  firm 
and  uncompromising  supporter  of  our  institutions.    But  crowd  from 
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these  employments  the  fast  increasing  white  population  of  the  South,  and 
fill  our  factories  and  our  workshops  with  our  slaves,  and  we  have  in  our 
midst  those  whose  very  existence  is  in  hostile  array  to  our  institutions. 

The  establishment  of  factories  and  workshops,  and  the  general  intro- 
duction of.  a  diversified  industry  among  us,  will  tend  to  a  very  great  en- 
hancement of  the  value  of  slave  property,  provided  negroes  are  not 
introduced  to  any  great  extent  into  them.  This  must  be  apparent,  after 
a  moment's  examination.  The  employment  of  the  white  labor,  which 
is  now,  to  a  great  extent,  contending  with  absolute  want,  will  ena- 
ble this  part  of  our  population,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  surround  them- 
selves with  comforts,  which  poverty  now  places  beyond  their  reach.  The 
active  industry  of  a  father,  the  careful  housewifery  of  the  mother,  and 
the  daily  cash  earnings  of  four  or  five  children,  will  very  soon  enable 
each  family  to  own  a  servant;  thus  increasing^  the  demand  for  this  species 
of  property  to  an  immense  extent  This  will  be  found  to  be  the  case,  in 
all  those  new  villages  which  may  spring  up  upon  our  rivers  and  streams, 
under  the  vivifying  infiuence  of  factory  establishments.  And  it  is  as  a 
pioneer  in  this  great  work,  that  Graniteville  is  looked  upon  with  deep 
interest.  Around  and  in  this  village,  land,  a  few  years  ago,  which  was 
nearly  worthless,  is  now  commanding  a  good  price ;  and  farms,  gardens, 
and  plantations  of  vegetables  and  other  food,  will  soon  be  seen  in  great 
thriftiness,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  village.  Here  will  be  developed 
the  advantages  we  are  contending  for,  by  the  introduction  of  factories 
among  us.  The  plow,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil,  will  be  brought  into 
contact ;  and  while  the  agriculturist  finds  full  employment  for  his  slave 
labor,  in  raising  such  crops  as  may  be  most  profitable — cotton,  corn,  or 
cabbages,  it  is  immaterial  which,  provided  it  yields  the  largest  return 
for  the  least  expense ;  while  he  shall  be  receiving  into  his  treasury  the 
returns  for  his  industry ;  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  find  the  value  of  his 
land  enhanced  by  the  facilities  for  markets,  and  by  those  returns  in  ma- 
nure, which  large  towns  always  afford;  and  will  by  careful  husbandry 
so  improve  the  quality  of  his  land,  as  to  increase  his  crops  four-fold. 
This  is  a  most  important  feature  in  the  eflfect  these  establishments  will 
produce. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  much  of  the  best  land  in  South  Carolina, 
is  uncultivated.  The  expense  of  breaking  up  and  tilling  will  not  be 
paid  by  the  crops  taken  from  them,  because  much  of  this  land  is  distant 
from  market,  is  upon  streams  and  in  low  marshy  places,  and  requires 
considerable  outlay,  of  money  and  time,  to  bring  into  good  cultivation. 
Now  all  these  lands,  when  near  villages  or  factories,  become  immediate- 
ly available.  Take,  for  instance,  Graniteville,  where  are  gathered  a 
thousand  persons,  who  consume  daily  large  quantities  of  the  product  of 
the  farm  and  garden,  but  whose  occupation  forbid  their  raising  anything 
for  themselves.  They  must  be  fed,  and  they  have  money  to  pay  for  food. 
\  A  practical  farmer  selects  a  piece  of  heavy  bottom  land — hard  to  trim 
and  clear,  it  is  true — but  rich  with  the  decaying  vegetation  of  prrhaps 
a  thousand  years.  The  wood  he  cuts  from  it,  pays  his  first  expense, 
and  his  winter's  toil  is  rewarded  by  a  crop  of  such  vegetables  as  may  be 
suited  to  the  land.  These  find  a  ready  market  in  the  village.  Acre 
after  acre  is  cleared  up  and  planted.  The  gain  of  the  farm  is  invested 
in  negroes.     And,  in  a  few  years,  a  region  of  country,  once  uncultivated, 
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is  transferred  into  smiling  farms  and  flourishing  gardens,  tilled  by  slare 
labor,  under  the  judicious  management  of  the  practical  planter.  In  this 
manner,  an  immense  value  is  added  to  the  real  estate  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  factories;  and  should  the  stockholders  themselves  de- 
rive but  little  from  their  investments,  the  country  would  be  largely  bene- 
fited by  the  introduction  of  such  industry. 

But  the  extensive  establishment  of  cotton  factories,  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  other  kinds  of  mechanical  pursuits.  Machinists  must  be  con- 
stantly employed,  to  keep  the  mills  in  order,  and  an  unceasing  demand  ex- 
ists for  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  reels,  harness,  bobbin,  shuttles,  starch, 
and  a  great  variety  of  others  matters,  which  can,  and  ought  to  be  produced 
at  the  South.  These,  in  their  turn,  will  require  the  aid  of  the  tanner, 
twine-maker,  and  other  artizans — and  they,  others.  So  that,  in  fact,  the 
requirements  of  cotton  manufactories,  in  its  most  simple  branches,  will 
give  employment  to  almost  every  kind  of  industry.  In  Graniteville,  the 
effects  of  this  new  business  are  manifest,  and  as  this  is  now  the  largest 
mill  in  the  southern  States,  and  as  its  labor  is  entirely  on  the  white  basis, 
it  is  most  interesting  to  mark  its  progress  and  developments. 

Graniteville  is  located  upon  Qreat  Horn  Creek,  about  one  mile  from 
the  South  Carolina  Railroad.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles 
from  Charleston,  and  twelve  miles,  from  Hamburg.  The  village  is  so 
kid  out,  as  to  allow  all  water  from  rains  to  run  into  the  canal,  and  is  thus 
kept  perfectly  dry,  and  consequently  healthy.  The  canal  is  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  in  length,  connecting  with  two  ponds,  covering  many  hundred 
acres  of  ground,  and  afibrding  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  20,000 
spindles  and  looms,  under  its  present  head  of  40  feet  A  little  over 
three  years  ago  the  place  was  a  wilderness,  or  nearly  so.  Now,  9,000 
spi/idles  and  300  looms  are  busy  every  day,  attended  by  300  operatives, 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  surrounding  country. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  and  very  pertinently,  will  southern 
operatives  equal  northern,  in  their  ability  to  accomplish  factory  work? 
Asa  general  answer,  I  should  reply  in  the  affirmative;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  with  justice  be  said,  they  cannot  at  present,  even  in  our  best 
^ctories,  accomplish  as  much  as  is  usual  in  northern  mills.  The  hab- 
itude of  our  people  has  been  to  anything  but  close  application  to  manual 
labor,  and  it  requires  time  to  bring  the  whole  habits  of  a  person  into  a 
new  train.  Steady  labor,  of  twelve  hours  duration,  under  the  vigilant 
eye  of  one  interested  in  obtaining  large  results,  is  so  contrary  to  the 
whole  character  of  our  operatives,  that  it  is  not  surprising,  in  the  outset, 
many  should  fail  of  prociucing  as  much  work,  in  a  given  time,  as  those 
who  have  been  trained  under  different  habits.  In  Graniteville,  the  sys- 
tem of  labor  requires  the  attendance  of  every  one  in  the  mill  and  office, 
at  the  ringing  of  the  second  bell  in  the  morning.  Work  is  begun  as 
soon  as  there  is  light  sufficietft  for  running  the  machines.  The  instant 
the  bell  ceases  to  ring  the  gates  are  locked,  ar.d  tardy  ones  are  required 
to  pass  through  the  office.  But  it  is  not  a  characteristic  of  these  people  to 
be  tardy  ;  it  is  rare  that  one  ever  passes  through  the  office  to  their  work. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  mill  is  run  until  7  o'clock,  when  the  bell 
is  rung  and  the  wheels  are  stopped.  Three-fourths  of  an  hour  is  allow- 
ed for  breakfast,  when  the  bell  is  tolled,  and  the  people  are  gathered  to 
(heir  work,  which  is  ^continued  until  one  o'clock,  when  the  same  time  is 
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allowed  for  dinner.  Work  is  contiDued  in  the  evening  until  half  past  7, 
when  the  mill  is  closed  for  the  day.  To  work  until  half  pasi  7,  re- 
quires about  one  and  a  half  hours  of  lighting  up,  which  is  done  by  so- 
lar burners.  This  system  of  labor  employs  about  12  hours;  and  under 
it,  the  operatives  are  as  cheerful  and  well  disposed  as  any  in  the  world. 
In  this  mill  300  looms  are  now  running,  capable  of  turning  off,  per  day, 
13,000  yards  J  in  a  year,  about  4,000,000  of  yards;  consuming  about 
3,500  bales  of  cotton,  and  giving  constant  employment  to  300  persons 
in  the  factory,  while  a  population  of  nearly  1,000  people  are  gathered 
into  social  intercourse,  through  its  influence.  The  arrangements  for 
"boarding  operatives,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  one  of  the  best  yet  tried 
in  any  manufacturing  village.  At  first,  large  houses  were  built,  capable 
of  accommodating  from  10  to  30  boarders.  Matrons  were  procured  and 
placed  in  them,  and  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  girls,  who  wished 
to  come  in  to  work,  to  board  in  them.  But  this  plan  did  not  answer. 
Girls  were  unwilling  to  leave' the  home  of  their  birth  for  strange  places  ; 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  boarding  house  plan  would  not  be  sus- 
tained. The  village  had  been  laid  out  in  broad  streets  and  large  squares ; 
and  upon  these,  neat,  uniform  cottages  were  built,  which,  with  a  large 
lot  of  land' to  each,  were  offered,  at  a  very  low  rent,  to  those  who  would 
bring  in  their  families  and  place  them  in  the  mill.  This  plan  worked 
well.  The  houses  were  soon  filled  with  respectable  tenants,  who  paid 
a  fair  interest  on  this  part  of  the  capital,  and  while  the  sons  and  daught- 
ers worked  in  the  mill,  the  father  would  engage  in  cultivating  his  land, 
hauling  wood,  &c.,and  the  mother  would  attend  to  the  housekeeping  de- 
partment. Thus  each  found  employment  suited  to  their  age  and  capac- 
ity. But  the  great  advantage  of  this  system,  is  its  safety  to  the  morals 
of  the  people.  The  youth  of  the  place  are  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
their  parents — a  far  better  safeguard  than  rules  and  regulations  of  cor- 
porations. Graniteville  is  strictly  a  "temperance"  town.  There  is  no  li- 
quor sold,  and  if  it  is  known  that  any  one  brings  it  into  the  place  to  drink, 
he  is  expelled,  driven  off  in  disgrace.  The  consequence  is,  there  is  no 
noise  or  disturbances,  and  but  little  of  any  kind  of  immorality.  The 
Sabbath  is  regarded  with  reverence.  The  worship  of  God  is  strictly  at- 
tended. Churches  have  been  established.  A  school  of  100  scholars  is 
in  operation.  A  public  library  has  been  organized,  the  librarian  being 
himself  a  self-taught  rnan,  of  considerable  ability,  and  a  machinest  in 
the  mill.  Sabbath  schools  flourish,  and  social  intercourse  is  free  and 
agreeable.  And  all  this  has  been  done  from  material  as  unpromising 
as  any  ever  found  in  the  pine  woods  of  Georgia  or  South  Carolina. 

A  few  such  institutions  as  Graniteville,  scattered  through  our  State, 
would,  in  a  short  time,  produce  wonderful  changes  in  our  population. 
The  scattered,  ignorant,  and  poverty  stricken  families,  would  be  gather- 
ed into  communities  of  500  to  3,000  persons,  and  brought  under  the  en- 
lightening influence  of  regular  habits,  industrious  employment,  Sabbath 
privileges,  and  the  manifold  blessings  of  education.  And  should  the 
system  be  rigidly  enforced,  in  regard  to  spirituous  liquors,  that  exists  in 
Graniteville,  it  would  be  but  a  few  years  before  our  State  would  be 
measurably  purged  from  that  vice  which  has  so  often  violated  the  fair- 
est social  circles. 

The  question  has  often  been  discussed,  in  regaid  to  the  relative  cost. 
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of  Steam  and  water  power,  and  both  have  found  warm  and  uncompro- 
mising advocates.  But  it  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the  discussion 
of  this  question  can  have  but  little  practical  utility.  Circumstances 
roost  entirely  govern,  in  the  use  of  these  powers  to  move  machinery. 
It  is  absurd  to  say,  that  steam  cotton  mills  cannot  be  made  profitable; 
because  success  has,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  been  most  ample,  where  it 
is  used.  Many  of  the  large  mills  in  England  and  Scotland  are  d  riven  by 
ttearo,  as  is  also  the  very  largest  one  in  this  country.  And,  moreover, 
it  may  be  expedient  and  profitable  to  establish  mills  where  no  water 
power  can  be  obtained,  ancl  where,  of  course,  steam  must  be  used.  For 
instance,  steam  mast  be  employed  in  Newburyport  and  Salem,  and  ma- 
ny other  flourishing  towns  in  New  England,  or  there  could  be  no  fac- 
tories or  workshops  in  those  places. 

At  Graniteville,  water  power  has  been  obtained  near  the  line  of  Bail- 
road,  and  at  a  very  small  cost  for  dams,  canals,  ^.c. ;  but  in  Charleston, 
steam  is  the  only  power  available.  The  factory  building  in  this  city,  is 
a  neat  brick  edifice,  186  feet  in  length,  three  stories  high,  and  containing 
3,300  spindles,  and  100  looms,  and  worked  entirely  by  white  labor. 
The  projectors  of  this  establishment  have  had  much  to  contend  with, 
and  even  now  they  are  under  great  disadvantages.  In.  the  outset,  they 
did  not  take  into  account  a  fact,  which  has  since  pressed  itself  strongly 
upon  their  notice — the  prejudice  of  the  people  against  actual  labor  in  so 
public  a  place  as  a  cotton  factory.  Females  were  to  be  found,  who 
were  willing  to  work,  and  did  work  as  seamstresses  at  a  small  pittance, 
who,  ander  a  false  view  of  things,  deemed  it  almost  degrading  to  work 
in  a  factory.  This  feeling  has  prevailed  more  strongly,  perhaps,  in 
Charleston,  than  in  any  other  southern  city,  and  has  very  much  interferred 
with  the  stability  of  the  operatives  in  the  Charleston  mill.  But  the  most 
serious  draw  back,  is  the  smaU  size  of  the  mill.  This  is  an  evil  which 
most  southern  mills  are  laboring  under,  and  its  importance,  when  steam 
is  the  motive  power,  is  exceedingly  great  The  ratio  of  cost  thrown 
upon  cloth  from  a  3,000,  as  compared  with  a  10,000  spindle  mill,  is 
much  greater  than  one  would  at  first  view  suppose.  The  cost  of  stock, 
or  of  mere  operative  labor,  may  be  the  same  in  both ;  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered, that  a  good  superintendent  is  worth  91,200  to  $1,500  a  year, 
and  can  manage  a  12,000  spindle  mill  as  easily  as  a  3,000,  and  so  with 
engineers,  machinest,  overseers  of  rooms,  firemen,  &.c.,  it  will  be  seen 
bow  greatly  the  large  mill  has  the  advantage.  The  Charleston  steam 
mill,  is  capable  of  turning  out  120,000  yards  of  cloth  per  month,  and,  so 
far,  a  home  market  has  been  found  for  it  nil.  Its  infiuence  upon  pro- 
perty, in  its  neighborhood,  has  been  beneficial.  There  has  been  a  stea- 
dy advance  in  real  estate,  and  should  another  and  larger  mill  be  built, 
as  is  contemplated,  there  is  no  doubt  property  will  be  doubled  in  value 
in  that  part  of  the  city.  These  two  mills  have  settled  the  question  of 
practicability  in  manufacturing  cotton  goods  in  this  State,  successfully; 
and  it  is  now  for  capitalists  to  make  such  investments  in  this  branch  of 
industry,  as  will  put  in  motion  our  idle  population,  and  induce  such  immi* 
gration  of  practical  men,  as  will  place  us  in  a  condition  to  compete  with 
the  well  directed  labor  of  New  England. 
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ART.  v.— COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK,  NEW  ORLEANS  AND 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

THE  TEHUANTEPEC  AND  PLORIDA  PENINSULA  RAILROADS. 

My  Dear  Sir — Being  unable  to  be  present  as  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Florida,  to  the  Memphis  convention,  but  feeling  the  strongest  in- 
terest in  its  deliberations,  I  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  to  you  the 
views  entertained  bv  many  of  the  citizens  of  Florida. 

Our  interests,  feelings  and  associations  are  with  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Union,  and  particularly  are  we  connected  by  a  common  interest, 
with  the  people  of  your  city  and  State. 

The  means  of  communication  with  the  Pacific  and  our  new  posses- 
sions in  that  quarter,  deservedly  excites  much  interest,  as  a  measure  of 
great  public  importance,  particularly  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  its  great  depot  New  Orleans. 

I  observe  that  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  have,  in  a  large  public 
meeting,  expressed  their  preference  for  the  Tehuantepec  route,  and  in 
this  preference  X  believe  the  people  of  Florida  join.  Indeed,  viewed 
in  its  relation  to  all  other  mooted  projects,  no  more  efficient  argument 
would  seem  requisite,  than  a  bare  inspection  of  the  map. 

Of  the  four  routes  or  cUsses  of  routes  proposed,  the  moat  extensive, 
Whitney's,  is  exclusively  designed  for  the  extension  of  northern  inter- 
ests, and  to  operate  directly  to  the  increase  of  population  in,  and  exten- 
sion of,  a  range  of  new  Stales  north  of  36^,  and  by  means  of  which 
formation  of  new  free  States,  it  is  proposed  progressively  to  build  and  extend 
the  road  to  the  Pacific.  Even  if  not  visionary,  or  at  present  impracti-  . 
cable,  the  great  length  of  time  requisite  for  its  completion,  which  its 
projectors  and  most  sanguine  friends  do  not  place  less  than  15  years, 
and  which  few  others  would  place  at  Jess  than  25  to  50  years,  would, 
even  viewed  as  a  national  work,  render  the  time  of  its  completion  too 
remote  for  the  present  and  urgent  necessities  of  commercial  intercom- 
municaiion,  while  its  alnvost  exclusively  and  sectional  character  and  re- 
sults would,  to  the  southern  States,  invest  it  with  little  favor. 

The  middle  routes  from  the  westerly  and  south-westerly  limits  of  the 
sealed  States,  as  regards  the  length  of  time  requisite  for  their  completion, 
and  the  immense  outlay  of  capital,  are  liable  to  the  objections  suggested 
as  to  Whitney's  project. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  various  species  of  communication  and 
passage,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  demonstrated,  and  is  every  day 
adding  new  proof,  of  the  following  facts : 

First.  That  uniformity  of  speed  and  superiority  of  comfort,  can  in  a 
greater  degree  be  obtained  by  sea  steamers,  than  railroads.  This  may 
be  illustrated,  by  a  comparison  of  mail  failures  and  detentions  by  railroad 
and  steamers,  between  Charleston  and  New  York,  or  any  other  parallel 
land  and  sea  route. 

Second.  That  sea  routes  by  steamers,  are  in  a  greater  degree  suscepti- 
ble of  increased  efficiency  and  improvement,  than  railroads ;  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  of  their  being  moveable  and  corrective,  and  on  account  of 
the  smaller  proportionate  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  free  competi- 
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doD ;  and,  therefore,  likely  to  improve,  as  evidenced  by  experience,  more 
rapidly. 

Third.  That  capital  is  more  readily  invested  in  sea  routes,  and  can, 
unlike  railroads,  go  at  once  into  practical  operation ;  and  there  is  less 
risk  of  unproductiveness — being  moveable,  and  like  currency,  can  be  di- 
rected to  the  points  where  there  is  the  greatest  demand:  while  railroads 
are  permanencies,  and  if  unsuccessful,  become  a  total  loss. 

Ail  of  these  reasons  point  to  a  preference  for  the  shortest  railroad 
routes  and  steamers  to  connect  The  necessity  of  the  present  day,  in 
reference  to  intercommunication  with  the  Pacific,  requires  such  a  route 
as  will  afford  the  greatest  immediate  advantages,  with  the  shortest  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  Panama  and  Tehuan- 
tepee  routes  are  superior  to  any  others  which  have  been  proposed ;  and 
the  question  arises,  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  preferable  ? 

The  Panama  route  is  familiar  to  all,  and  is  admitted  to  be  the  shortest, 
and  very  likely  no  more  expensive  in  proportion. 

The  Tehuantepec  route,  is  135  miles  in  length,  and  is  as  practicable, 
so  far  as  cost  and  time  of  construction  is  concerned,  as  that  to  Panama. 

The  advantage  offered  by  the  Tehuantepec  route,  to  compensate  for 
its  increased  length,  is  the  saving  of  sea  distances  from  each  direction  to 
its  termini  on  the  Gulf  and  Pacific,  being  1,200  miles  north  of  Panama. 

This  saving  in  sea  distance  is  estimated  at  1,700  miles,  in  making  the 
trip  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco ;  the  distances  being  stated  at 
5,000  miles  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Panama, 
tod  as  being  only  3,300,  by  way  of  Tehuantepec;  and  beinff  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Panama,  5,858  miles,  and  by  way  of 
Tehuantepec,  only  4,744  miles — being  a  saving,  by  Tehuantepec,  of 
1,100  miles.  This  immense  difference  in  the  sea  distances,  other  things 
being  equal,  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  Tehuantepec 
route. 

But  by  the  construction,  in  connection  with  this  Tehuantepec  route,  of 
a  railroad  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  a  still  greater  saving  of  sea 
distance  would  be  made  in  the  distance  from  New  York. 

These  two  projects  of  constructing  railroads  across  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  of  135  miles,  and  saving  1700  miles  in  the  passage  to  San 
Francisco,  and  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida  135  miles,  and  saving 
1,000  miles  in  the  passage  to  New  York  and  Europe,  would  be  achiev- 
ments  in  the  progress  of  communication,  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  of  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Memphis 
Convention.  These  connections  made,  and  you  will  see,  that  New 
Orleans  would  become  the  great  center  of  trade  and  commerce  of  a  con- 
tinent. Without  the  Tehuantepec  route,  New  Orleans  is  lefl  far  to  the 
northward  of  the  great  stream  of  trade  and  commerce  tending  toward 
the  Pacific.  Without  the  railroad  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  the 
steamships  connecting  between  New  York  and  Tehuantepec  or  Panama^ 
will  be  compelled  to  leave  her  to  the  north  ward,  or  lose  several  hundred 
miles;  while,  with  both  these  roads  constructed  (and  the  Florida  route 
is  estimated  at  less  than  $1,000,000),  she  becomes  the  great  central  point 
of  the  commerce  of  two  oceans. 

It  is  a  magnificent  idea  to  dwell  upon,  that  by  the  construction  of  270 
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miles  of  railroad,  New  York  and  San  Francisco  are  brought  within 
4300  miles  of  each  other,  and  New-Orleans  within  3,000  miles;  thus 
cutting  off  nearly  10,000  miles  of  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  And 
it  will  not  be  deemed  an  extravagant  supposition,  that,  when  constructed, 
20  days  wiU  suffice  to  reacli  San  Francisco  from  New  York,  and  16 
days  from  New  Orleans. 

For  many  of  the  facts  referred  to,  I  am  much  indebted  to  your  valua- 
ble article  of  July.        Yours,  &c., 

Geo.  R.  Fairbanks. 

St.  Augustine,  Oct,  16, 1849. 


ART.  VI.— LOUISIANA  AND  HBE  INDU8TRT, 

IMPOBTANOB  OF  STATiaTICAL  BS8EAR0HB8;  AORICULTUILAL  SOCHSTIEe;  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS  OF  LOUISIANA;  SUGAR  LIMITS  AKB  CROPS;  COTTON  LIMITS  AND 
CROPS;  MSTEOROLOGT  OF  LOUISIANA;  PROFITS  OF  SUGAR  INDUSTRY;  RICE;  INDI- 
GO;  SILK;  WAGS8;  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PRODUCTS;  TRADE  BETWEEN  STATES; 
TAXATION;  NEW  ORLEANS. 

[Thb  ft>Uowing  leMer  wm  directed  bj  the  Editor  of  thU  Rerieir,  to  the  lata  CommlflBioner  of 
pfttents,  at  his  rec^oost,  and  wiU  appear  in  his  Annual  Report,  fi>r  the  present  year.— -Ed.] 

Statistical  Bureau  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  J 
New  Orleans,  December  15,  1848.     \ 

Dear  Sir-— In  compliance  with  your  request  and  my  promise,  I  shall 
make  a  few  hasty  notes  touching  upon  our  industry,  &.c.,  confining  my- 
self, as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  line  marked  out  in  your  circular  and 
private  communications.  I  connot  suppose  you  will  attribute  my  delay 
to  any  want  of  interest  in  the  great  cause  in  whose  promotion  you  are 
engaged. 

Correct  and  reliable  statistics  are  most  difficult  of  attainment  in  our 
country,  and  especially  in  the  newer  States.  The  Southwest  has  only 
lately  taken  any  interest  whatever  in  the  matter,  and  Louisiana,  hitherto 
as  backward  as  her  sister  States,  has  made  what  may  be  regarded  the 
first  movement. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  an  act  was  passed,  establishing 
a  bureau  of  statistics,  with  a  view  in  some  degree  of  amending  the  de- 
fect; and,  although  the  appropriation  was  small,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  a  beginning  beine  had,  the  best  results  will  be  realized  hereafter. 
The  example  that  may  oe  followed  in  other  States;  and  to  effect  this  end 
I  have  directed,  to  the  executive  department  of  each  of  them,  copies  of 
the  annexed  circular,  calling  for  a  general  cooperation.  The  circular 
has  also  been  extensively  circulated  throughout  Louisiana. 

It  is  quite  elear  that  the  statistics  of  this  Union  can  never  be  had 
through  the  unaided  power  of  the  General  Government,  although  very 
mueh  be  done  by  means  of  the  decennial  census,  and  the  invaluable  la- 
bors of  the  Patent  Office.  The  States  themselves  must  move  conjointly ; 
and  were  an  annual  report  provided  for  by  each  of  their  Legislatures, 
embracing  all  the  stii)jects  of  industrial  interest  an  embodiment  in  a 
single  volume  of  tbem  all,  at  Washington,  would  shed  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  resources,  capacities,  and  powers  of  the  nati^m,  which  in  vain 
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we  seek  from  other  quarters.  The  expense  of  this  to  the  States  would 
be  trivial,  the  advantages  incalculable.  Nothing  is  more  important  in 
sound  legislation,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  country  which  is  to  be  gov- 
vemed. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe,  statistical  researches  are  punished  to  an  ex- 
tent which  must  surprise  us  in  this  country.  Nothing  is  omitted,  which 
can  tend  to  show  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  operations  of  their 
industry. 

They  even  elevate  these  researches  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  In 
arbitrary  governments,  this  may  appear  a  dangerous  and  offensive  in- 
quisitiveness;  but  where  men  are  free,  such  jealgusics  cannot  be  felt 
In  republics,  and  especially  in  ours,  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  the 
public  weal  will  induce  a  general  cooperation  upon  the  part  of  every 
citizen.  No  man  has  an  interest  in  concealment — none  may  shrink  away 
from  the  tyrannical  exactions  of  the  npacious  tax-collector.  Let  all 
the  States  imitate  Massachusetts,  for  example,  in  the  spirit  which  she 
has  already  exhibited,  and  the  minute  statistical  reports  of  her  popula- 
tion and  industry  she  has  contributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 

In  respect  to  Louisiana,  I  must  say,  that  our  bureau  is  too  much  in  its 
infancy  to  have  produced  any  results;  answers  have  not  come  in  to  the 
circulars,  so  that  an  elaborate  report  is  not  at  present  practicable.  The 
law,  too,  which  establishes  it,  is  defective.  The  appropriation  is  not 
large  enough,  and  parish  officers,  under  penalty,  should  be  called  upon 
annually  to  report  to  the  bureau.  Voluntary  information  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  I  intend  suggesting  such  amendment  of  the  act,  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature,  as  will  entirely  provide  for  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  carried  into  force. 

The  late  establishment  of  a  professorship  o(  PolUical  Economy^  Com- 
merce  and  Statistics,  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  evinces  an  increas- 
ed sense  of  the  importance  of  these  subjects;  and  without  doubt  the 
chair,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  Union,  will  exercise  in  the  future, 
if  liberally  sustained,  salutary  influences  here,  and  be  adopted  in  the 
colleges  of  our  sister  commonwealths.  The  chairs  of  Practical  Agri- 
culture, Agricultural  Chemistry^  Manufactures,  Ciinl  Engineering,  &.C., 
which  are  springing  up  throHghout  the  Union,  evidence  a  sound  pro- 
gress of  public  opinion. 

But  I  must  leave  these  subjects,  to  turn  to  the  eciually  important  ones 
of  your  circular.  

1.  In  regard  to  agricultural  societies,  I  am  sorry  to  confess  our  ex- 
treme backwardness.  The  planters  have  not  been  partial  to  these  valua- 
ble associations  among  themselves,  which  in  other  Slates  have  produced 
S'lch  valuable  results.  I  know  of  no  parish  agricultural  societies  in  the 
Stale,  and  1  hardly  know  if  I  ought  to  say  that  our  State  Agricultural 
Society  is  still  in  existence.  This  society  was  established  by  a  number 
of  gentlemen  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  has  had  four  annual  celebrations. 
Orations  were  delivered,  reports  read,  and  agriculiural  and  manufncturing 
products  exhibited.  No  general  interest,  however,  was  evinced  in  the 
society,  and  the  attendance  and  patronage  were  always  very  limited. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  enterprising  gentlemen  of  Baton 
Rouge,  now  that  the  State  governments  is  removed  there,  will  allow  this 
institution  to  remain  in  its  present  drooping  condition,  as  the  last  anni- 
S  VOL.   u. 
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versary  was  not  celebrated  ;  or  whether  they  will  go  to  work  in  earnest, 
in  an  efficient  organization,  which  shall  extend  its  influences  to  every 
section  of  the  State.  The  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $500, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  in  aid  of  the  association,  and  would,  without  doubt, 
always  be  liberal  in  the  matter.  Colonel  P.  Hickey  is  president,  and 
S.  D.  Henderson,  esquire,  secretary,  Baton  Rouge.  The  only  other  in- 
dustrial association  I  know  of,  is  one  for  mechanics,  now  forming  in 
New  Orleans. 

I  ought  to  remark,  that,  several  years  ago,  an  eflfbrt  was  made  to  estab- 
lish an  experimental  farm  in  this  State;  but  from  some  mismanagement, 
the  only  result  was  a  large  expenditure  of  public  moneys  and  a  preju- 
dice against  this  recflly  excellent  measure.  Several  thousand  dollars 
were  appropriated  for  a  boianical  and  geological  survey  of  the  State; 
and  why  the  results  were  not  published,  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  Even  the 
manuscript  reports  of  them,  which  must  be  very  interesting,  cannot  be 
found,  after  utmost  search  among  the  archives.  Yet  the  money  has 
been  spent.  At  this  moment  we  know  literally  nothing  of  the  geology 
of  Louisiana. 

Our  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  the  following  act,  which  is 
important  to  you.* 

2.  I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  agricvllural  products  of  ike  StcUe, 
and  the  prospect  for  the  present  season  (1848). 

Sugar y  which  is  the  important  staple  of  Louisiana,  presents  itself  first 
On  this,  however,  I  will  be  brief,  since  the  mission  of  Mr.  Fleischmann 
to  this  StUe,  where  he  is  now  engaged  prosecuting  researches  upon  this 
crop,  its  machinery  and  manufacture,  in  the  service  of  the  Patent  Office, 
will  present  everything  that  is  of  interest  or  desirable.  He  is  an  en- 
lightened and  scientific  man,  whose  opinions,  1  think,  may  be  relied  up- 
on. I  have  not  yet,  however,  had  an  opportuniiy  of  inspecting  any  part 
of  his  report,  though  I  trust  it  will  be  published  in  eztenso,  with  all  the 
drawings  and  illustrations — so  little  is  known  of  these  matters  in  other 
Stales,  and  so  much  desire  is  there  for  information.  The  planters  of 
Louisiana  will  be  indebted  to  you  for  this  act  of  attention  to  their  inter- 
terests-  nnd  to  the  present  government  for  the  scientific  investigation  of 
Mr.  M'Culloch.  I  kno»v  of  nothing  that  would  be  more  important  and 
valuable  now,  than  a  rigid  analysis  of  the  sugar  soils  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  None  has  yet  been  made  that  is  satisfactory.  To  be  done  thor- 
oughly it  would  be  an  expensive  matter,  but  could  not  otherwise  than 
amply  repay  the  expenditure. 

The  sugar  limit  of  Louisiana  is  rapidly  extending.  At  present,  it 
embraces  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  upward  as 
Point  Coupee,  St.  Francis ville,  and  fifty  miles  below  the  city  of  New 
Orleans;  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  it  includes  the  whole  region  of 
the  Atchafalaya  to  Vermilion  bay,  &.c.  The  extreme  eastern  parishes 
above  New  Orleans  are  engaged  upon  cotton,  and  also  those  in  the  north 
and  norihwest  of  the  State.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  sugar  re- 
gion, territorially,  constitutes  about  one-third  of  our  limits.  It  is  extend- 
ing west  and  northwest,  and  at  the  present  time  the  Red  river  country 

*  Relating  to  plant  cane  to  be  introduced  from  the  Indies  and  other  parts  of 
the  'world,  by  American  ships,  under  instructions  from  Congress. 
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is  sabatimting  rery  largely  this  crop  for  cotton.  The  experiments  have 
been  attended  wiih  signal  success,  where,  some  years  ago,  it  was  suppos- 
ed impracticable  to  cultivate  sugar  at  all.  The  latitude  was  supposed 
too  high-  However,  the  great  improvements  in  machinery,  enabling 
the  crop  to  be  much  more  speedily  taken  off,  and  the  depression  in  the 
cotton  interests,  have  been  working  a  revolution.  The  Red  river  plant- 
ers tarn  anxious  attention  to  sugar,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  eventually, 
the  major  portion  of  them  will  be  engaged  in  its  production.  This  mo- 
twn,  it  is  true,  is  now  retarded  by  the  discouraging  prices  of  sugar,  and 
the  very  large  outlay  of  capital  required  upon  a  sugar  estate. 

Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  Louisiana  is  alone  capable  of  producing  %h« 
whole  supply  of  sugar  demanded  for  the  consumption  of  the  Union, 
though  it  will  require  many  years.  With  present  prices,  I  scarcely  can 
ay  how'long,  unless  cotton  remains  at  its  extraordinary  depression ;  .an 
event  altagether  improbable.  Even  at  present  prices,  the  -preference 
must  be  in  favor  of  sugar,  all  things  considered.  The  crop  of  tlie  present 
year  will  fall  greatly  short  of  expectation ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  the 
last  yearns  figure.  In  so'me  parts  the  rains  have  done  great  mischief,  and 
the  general  complaint  is,  that  the  canes  at  the  mill  have  yielded  badly. 
I  know  not  what  estimate  to  make  in  safety,  as  it  is  yet  early,  but  am  of 
the  opinion  that  200,000  hogsheads  will  be  about  the  amount.* 

I  send  you,  annexed,  meteorological  tables,  kept  in  New  Orleans  for 
the  last  few  months,  by  D.  T.  Lillie.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
results  from  the  country,  though  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  com- 
pare notes,  for  example,  between  New  Orleans  and  Alexandria,  Red 
river.  You  will  perceive,  that  the  amount  of  rain  which  fell  last  sum- 
mer was  extraordinary. 

It  is  not  clear  when  the  culture  of  sugar  cane  was  first  introduced  into 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Porstall  carries  it  back  as  far  as  i725-'6,  t)r  almost  co- 
eval with  the  colony;  whilst  Dr.  Monette,  in  his  "  History  lof  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi/'  states  the  first  attempt  to  have  been  made  in  1751 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  that  Mr.  Debreuil,  in  1758,  introduced  the  first  mill. 
The  product  was  first  sent  to  the  mother  country  in  1764,  the  yield  be- 
ing stated  as  3,000  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  the  quality  equal  to  that  of  St. 
Domingo  Muscovado.  After  the  cession  to  Spain,  the  sugar  industry 
declined  altogether,  until  nearly  the  dote  of  the  last  century.  Under 
the  American  government  it  rapidly  improved,  and  in  1818  bad  reach- 
ed 25,000  hhds.     The  first  steam  mills  were  introduced  in  1822. 

The  varieties  of  cane  planted,  are  the  Creole,  originally  imported 
from  Malabar;  the  Otaheite,  introduced  long  after;  the  Ribbon,  brought 
from  Georgia  in  1817,  being  an  East  India  variety. 

SUOAm  CROPS. 

Ymt.  Hogsheads.  Price  on  plantatlcn  In  March 

182a-'23 30,000 » 

l823-'24 32,000 

l834-'25 30000 

1825-'96 45,000 

1826-*27 71,000 

1827-'28....^ 87,965 

1828-'29 d,«33 


SI  id) 90,000. 
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1829-'30 73,000 

1830-'31 75,000 

183l-'32 75,000 

l832-'33 70,000 5U  (tt    b^i 

1833-'34 75.000 6     ®    7 

1834-'35 110,000 5^  «    6 

1835-'36 36,000 10     at  U 

1836-'37 75,000 6 

183^*40 119,947 3>^  «    4 

1840-'41 120,000 5>J»    bH 

1841-'42 125,000 ^H  at   4U 

1842-'43 140.316 3?^  41    4 

l843-'44 100,346...'* 51^41    61^ 

l844-'45 204,916 3>2 /©    4% 

l345-'46 186,650 4     «©    6K 

1846-'47 140,000 5V  @  7}£ 

.  l847-'48 240,000 2W  @  5 

ie48-'49 220,000 2)^  @  5>^» 

Each  hogshead  sugar  arerafee  1,000  Iha.  and  60  gallons  molaasei. 

Between  1827-28  and  1843-^44,  the  manual  power  employed  in 
woikino:  sug-ar,  according  lo  Mr.  Forsiall,  increased  from  21,000  slaves 
to  50,670;  the  steam  engines,  from  82  to  408 ;  the  horse  mills,  from  226 
to  354.  Total  capital,  from  834,000,000  to  860,000,000.  The  last 
figure  we  regard  high.  It  will,  however,  fairly  represent  the  sugar 
capital  at  the  present  moment,  and  shows  a  capital  of  8300  required  ia 
the  production  of  each  hogshead  of  sugar,  and  barrel  of  molosses  of  the 
value  of  say  $45  gross.  The  expenses  of  working  an  estate,  includ  in  or 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  have  been  estimated  at  875  to  the  slave. 
Sixty  dollars  would  be  a  fairer  estimate.  Averaging  the  product  at  Rve 
hogsheads  to  the  hand,  we  have  the  value  of  hogshead,  &,c.,  as  before, 
845 — 1 2=833  net,  or  about  10  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  engaged  in 
its  production.  Mr.  Forsiall,  however,  cstinuites  the  per  centage  as  low 
as  5,  and  even  2^  per  cent,  in  some  years,  and  draws  the  general  infer- 
ence from  many  tables,  that  when  sugars  average  4^  cents,  and  cotton 
6^  cents,  and  both  equally  good  crops,  the  results  per  slave  are  very 
nearly  the  same;  with  this  difference,  that  the  capital  in  machinery  on 
a  laroe  cotton  estate  to  that  of  an  extensive  sugar  one,  will  be  as  85,000 
to  20,000. 

Cotton  is  the  next  important  staple  of  Louisiana.  The  crops  for  the 
present  season  may  be  considered  somewhat  better  than  last  year;  the 
season  having  been  more  favorable  with  us,  and  the  caterpillar  spared  its 
depredations.  The  cotton  plant  is  mentioned  in  Louisiana  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Seabrook  conjectures  that  the  Louis- 
iana cotton  of  the  present  day  is  derived  from  a  species  of  Sea  Island, 
grown  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  degenerated,  in  the  progre?8 
of  tillage,  by  intermixing  with  other  kinds. 

The  crop  of  the  United  States  will  exceed  that  of  last  yearf  Com- 
plaints are  heard  of  over  production,  and  in  the  older  cotton  States  they 
find  it  necessary  to  look  to  other  means  of  support  Capital  with  them 
in  this  industry  produces  nothing.  A  convention  of  rotion-growers  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  what 


♦On  the  Levee. 

f  This  was  written  early  in  1848,  and  referred  to  the  crop  of  last  year  (1848). 
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good  such  a  conveolion  can  effecU  The  South  must  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  her  own  products,  and  thus  diversify  her  industry. 
This  opinion  is  prevailing  generally,  and  every  few  days  we  hear  of  new 
factories  established,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  in  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In 
heavy  products,  our  Southern  manufactures  are  very  superior,  and  pay 
handsomely.  Where  experiments  have  been  tried  with  slaves,  as  oper- 
aiives,  they  have  been  successful. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  in  a  state  of  peace  existing  throughout 
the  world,  the  present  American  crops  of  cotton  will  by  no  means  ex- 
ceed the  demand. 

Large  quantities  of  rice  are  produced  in  the  State,  though  of  a  char- 
acter inferior  to  that  of  Carolina.  This  deficiency  is  said  to  be  in  the 
manner  of  preparing  it.  Certainly  the  culture  and  machinery  used  by 
us,  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  The  grain  is  bad,  and  it  is  said  will 
not  stand  a  sea  voyage.  The  rice  estates  are  mostly  of  small  capitals, 
and  generally  owned  by  Creoles  on  the  Mississippi.  Below  New  Or- 
leans, 40  or  50  miles,  a  large  number  of  these  rice  planters  may  be 
found.  The  crop  is  understood  to  be  even  more  profitable  than  sugar. 
We  can  little  doubt,  that  rice  will  one  day  become  an  important  staple 
of  Louisiana,  for  which  we  have  abundant  soil;  but  then  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  borrow  from  the  experience  and  skill  of  our  Carolina  friends. 

Indigo  was  formerly  produced  in  this  State,  by  the  French,  in  quanti- 
ties.    We  now  hear  no  more  of  it. 

The  finest  qualities  of  leaf  tobacco  may  be  grown,  and  we  have  seen 
specimens,  produced  on  Red  river  and  in  the  Floiida  parishes,  equal  to 
the  best  Havanna. 

Some  aUention  has  been  given  to  silk^  and  a  bounty  allowed  for  its 
production.  Scarcely  any  results  have  yet  been  achieved  of  a  general 
character.  Sugar  and  cotton  have  absorbed  the  whole  capital  and  in- 
dustry of  the  State. 

We  grow  no  wheat,  barley,  rye,  &.C.,  as  crops.  The  planters  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  their  corn  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  though 
they  are  very  generally  giving  attention  to  its  production.  We  know  a 
great  many  large  estates  that  buy  very  liule,  and  cannot  but  think  it  the 
interest  of  all  to  supply  their  own  demand  in  this  article  of  food.  The 
crops  this  year  are  good,  and  the  yield  to  the  acre  may  be  estimated  at 
from  25  to  50  bushels. 

The  orchard  receives  no  attention,  though  we  might,  if  we  pleased, 
have  very  fine  fruits.  Our  apples  and  peaches  are  indifferent  We 
have  occasionally  seen  fine  strawberries  in  private  gardens.  The  grape 
is  attracting  attention,  and  we  know  several  who  are  experimenting  with 
the  Scuppernong.  Our  figs  are  superior.  We  produce  fine  oranges  in 
abundance,  and  many  small  planters  make  them  a  source  of  profit. 
The  trees  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  rust. 

Our  butter  and  cheese,  pork,  lard,  dec,  are  brought  to  us  from  the 
western  Slates;  we  import  thence  also  cattle,  horses,  mules,  6cc.,  al- 
though upon  the  prairies  of  Louisiana,  the  finest  herds  of  cattle  are 
found,  which  supply  the  markets  of  New  Orleans  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent This  should  be  an  abundant  cattle  region.  Mules  are  being  gen- 
erally adopted  in  Louisiana  for  agricultural  purposes.     Our  mutton  is 
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celebrated,  though  little  attention  is  paid  to  sheep,  and  none  whatever  to 
the  subject  of  wool.  The  specimens  of  fine  foreign  wools,  which  were 
sent  from  the  Patent  Office,  are  now  preserved  by  this  bureau.  I  can 
give  yo«i  na  particulars  about  the  minor  products. 

Our  agriculture  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  anything  to  have  been 
achieved  in  regard  to  the  rotation  of  crops  and  manures.  The  only  ro« 
tation  I  may  mention  is  com  with  peas.  Our  manures  are  compost,  cane 
trash,  and  pea  vines,  6ic. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  will  vary  from  $12  to  $20  per 
month.  The  former  for  female,  the  latter  for  stout  males.*  Agricultural 
laborers  are  seldom  hired,  at  least  for  field  work. 

The  average  price  of  the  transportation  of  a  hogshead'  of  sugar,  by 
water,  io  market  in  Louisiana  will  be  $1  to  1  25,  and  about  the  same 
for  a  bale  of  cotton  ;  this  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
waters,  6lc.  ;  rates  may  sometimes  go  up  very  high.  Our  State,  by 
means  of  bayous  and  rivers,  is  blessed  with  abundant  water  facilities, 
though  in  the  western  portions  the  difficulties  of  transportation  ar€  great 
It  may  be  found  almost  impossible  to  get  a  crop  to  market,  and  then  the 
larid  carriage  necessary  will  be  considerable.  Doubtless  many  im- 
provements could  be  made  in  the  common  roads  of  the  State,  and  some 
short  railroads  built  to  advantage.  We  know  of  two  or  three  in  projec- 
tion, though  our  past  experiments  have  been  such  failures,  that  we  move 
with  hesitancy  in  the  nr>atter.  The  Legislature  has  expended,  and  still 
expends,  annually,  immense  amounts  for  opening  water  communication, 
&c. ;  more,  perhaps,  than  anjrother  State  in  the  Union. 

But  I  must  draw  this  hasty  paper  to  a  close.  I  look  upon  ifce  Patent 
Office  as  destined  to  be  a  kind  of.  home  department,  and  trust  to  see  it 
organized  to  that  end. 

In  looking  over  my  circular  annexed,  you  will  find  I  have  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  the  trade  between  the  States,  which  cannot  ap- 
pear in  the  tables  of  the  General  Government,  and  does  not  now  appear 
at  all.  You  have  earnestly  pressed  this  matter,  over  and  over,  and  I 
notice  many  pages  in  your  reports  calculated  to  shed  light  upon  it  We 
must  get  the  borne  trade.  How  important  is  it  to  know  the  relative  de- 
pendence of  Stale  upon  State  in  this  great  confederacy  !  Would  it  not 
correct  and  allay  those  jealousies  which  at  times  so  unhappily  show 
themselves.  How  much  does  Louisiana  receive  from  Ohio,,  from  Ken- 
tucky, from  Massachusetts,  &xj.  ?  How  much  does  she  annuali^^  send  to 
those  States,  dt-c.  T     How  can  these  data  be  obtained  ? 

Anothier  imporuint  subject  is  taxation.  Can  we  not  have  an  annual 
table,  showing  the  proportion  of  taxes  to  wealth  or  population  in  each 
of  the  Slates  ?  In  this  way,  belter  notions  can  be  formed  of  the  excel- 
lency of  t-heir  political  institutions,  &.c. 

I  have  not  made  any  remarks  in  regard  to  the  commerce,  &c.,of  our 
great  emporium,  New  Orleans;  as,  without  doubt,  your  statistics  will 
be  full  from  other  sources.  The  present  summer  population  may  be 
estimated  at  120^^0*— winter  population,  ICO  000;  though  no  reliable 
census  has  been  tahcn  f'^'-  many  years.f     The  city  still  grows  in  popula- 

»  The  referenoe  ifi  to  slaves. 

t  TKe  avera^  population  may.be  safely  estimated  at  125,000,  or,  including  the 
populatiou  of  Liaiayette,  Algiers,  <fec.,  doing  business  here,  140,000  permanent. 
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tion  and  trade, at  an  extraordinary  pace.  The  number  of  new  buildings 
every  year  is  immense ;  rents  continually  rise.  The  city  of  Lafayette, 
which  joins  us,  advances  in  the  same  progression.  Should  a  Southern 
overland  communication,  or  one  across  Tehuanlepec,  be  had  with  the 
Pacific,  China,  &.C.,  New  Orleans  must  become  the  greatest  commer- 
cial marl  upon  the  continent,  perhaps  in  the  world.  In  any  instance, 
she  will  press  hard  upon  New  York  within  a  generation  or  two.  With 
such  a  back  country,  and  such  proximity  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
California,  &c.,  what  may  not  be  anticipated  in  the  future?  The  past 
of  New  Orleans  appears  almost  a  dream  ! 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow. 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke^  Cbmmissioner  of  Patents. 


AflT.  Vn.— GEORfiU  AND  HER  RESOURCES.* 

POPULATION;  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS;  PRODUCTIONS;  ENTERPRISE;  MIN- 
ERAX8;   MANXTFACTORIBS;    BONERAL  SPRINGS. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  no  State  in  the  Union  possesses,  in 
80  great  a  degree,  the  elements  of  national  and  individual  wealth  as 
Georgia.  All  that  we  need,  is  legislation  looking  to  their  development 
and  the  enterprise  of  a  few  public-spirited  individuals  to  give  direc- 
tion to  our  energies.  Our  citizens  want  to  feel  secure  from  innova- 
tions in  our  institutions — they  want  no  legislation  which  is  designed 
as  experiments  to  catch  popular  favor.  Hence  relief  laws,  the  elec- 
tion of  judges  by  the  people,  and  all  that  class  of  demagogue-like 
measures,  are  only  clogs  which  fetter  public  enterprise  and  deter  the 

E indent,  thoughtful,  energetic  man  from  embarking  his  capital  and 
is  labor  in  pursuits  which  add  to  the  permanent  prosperity,  security 
and  advancement  of  our  State.  We  think  there  has  been  enough  of 
the  demagogue  in  Georgia  already,  working  only  mischief  and  ruin ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  older 
heads  of  all  parties  will  unite  to  check  innovation,  and  give  security 
and  permanency  to  our  institutions  and  consequent  fame  and  wealth 
to  our  people. 

Georgia  has  always  been  a  mighty  workshop,  in  which  her  citizens 
have  been  operatives,  whose  labor  has  gone  to  build  up  and  add  to 
the  wealth  of  other  States.  We  have  always  needed  capital  to  sus- 
tain the  enterprise  and  to  furnish  the  exchanges  in  the  sale  of  our 
products.  Hence  other  States  have  furnished  us  the  money,  and  our 
people  have  sent  their  labor,  in  the  shape  of  money,  to  pay  to  stran- 
gers dividends  on  their  bank  stock  and  interest  on  their  advance- 
ments. This  has  been  so  much  yearly  taken  from  our  pockets,  we 
have  been  made  so  much  the  poorer,  and  strangers  have  been  made 
so  much  the  richer.  A  wise  economy,  therefore,  says  to  our  people, 
keep  these  dividends  and  interest  at  home  to  enrich  yourselves.  This 
can  be  done  by  increasing  our  banking  capital.     New  banks  should 

*  From  the  Milledgeville  Recorder. 
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be  established,  and  located  at  such  points  as  their  capital  was  needed. 
Macon,  Columbus,  Atlanta  and  Griffin,  four  of  the  most  important  in- 
terior commercial  points  in  the  State,  have  not  a  dollar  of  banking 
capital  of  their  own.  All  the  interest  made  upon  advances  to  buy 
cotton  and  other  produce,  is  paid  to  banking  institutions  in  other 
cities  and  States,  instead  of  being  kept  where  it  legitimately  belongs, 
where  it  is  made^  and  where  it  should  stay,  to  help  build  up  its  own 
community.  The  next  Legislature  should  create  new  banks  at  each 
one  of  these  points,  as  well  as  increase  the  capital  of  those  of  the  city 
of  Savannah.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  noble  and  patriotic  scheme 
of  developing  the  resources  of  the  State.  //  would  be  the  taking  care 
of  what  we  made-^ii  would  be  laboring  for  ourselves  and  not  for  stran- 
gers. Thus  far,  Georgia  has  been  only  a  great  plantation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Charleston  banks. 

The  completion  of  the  Georgia,  Central  and  Macon  railroads,  the 
partial  completion  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  road,  has  thus  far 
stimulated  the  enterprise  of  our  State,  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  advocates  of  those  works.  The  completion  of  the 
State  road  to  Chattanooga,  the  construction  of  a  branch  to  Borne,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Coosa  river,  will  pour  the 
produce  of  Tennessee  and  north  Alabama  into  our  State.  The  con- 
struction of  the  South-western  railroad  will  give  us  the  control  of  the 
entire  products  of  our  own  State  in  that  direction,  that  of  western 
Florida  and  of  all  southern  Alabama.  The  construction  of  the  rail- 
road from  Columbus  eastward  will  give  us  the  control  of  middle  Ala- 
bama. Through  all  these  channels  a^  immense  amount  of  commerce 
must  pour  itself  to  enrich  our  State.  Let  us  be  prepared  to  meet  it, 
and  let  not  a  want  of  means  within  our  own  State  drive  it  into  other 
markets  in  other  States.  Georgia  must  appropriate  her  own  improve- 
ments to  the  building  up  and  enriching  her  ownpeople.  These  are  some 
of  the  elements  which  must  stimulate  the  enterprise  of  our  people. 
But  we  have  within  ourselves  elements  of  wealth  far  greater  than  any 
derived  from  foreign  commerce. 

The  pine  lands  of  the  State,  including  one-sixth  at  least  of  all  its 
territory,  is  now  unproductive.  That  opens  a  vast  field  for  enterprise. 
We  consume  annually  many  millions  of  pounds  of  wool,  in  coarse  sat- 
inets, liuseys,  blankets,  flannels  and  baizes.  That  wool  may  all  be 
grown  profitably  there.  Vermont  finds  her  wool  a  source  of  immense 
profit.  Her  rigorous  climate  compels  her  to  feed  her  sheep  six  months 
m  the  year  ;  we  need  not  feed  them  two  months  in  the  year.  Why 
not,  then,  produce  all  the  wool  we  use?  and  why  not  establish  facto- 
ries in  the  pine  region,  driven  by  steam  power,  to  manufacture  all  the 
articles  we  need  1  Again,  the  finest  beef  range  in  the  world  is  in  the 
pine  woods.  Hides,  tallow,  beef,  horns  and  bones,  are  items  of  great 
wealth  to  be  drawn  from  that  region.  And  no  small  item  of  com- 
merce must  be  the  production  of  turpentine  itself  There  is  no  busi- 
ness which  promises  such  a  return  for  the  capital  employed,  as  the 
raising  of  sheep  and  beef  cattle  and  the  making  of  turpentine.  Ener- 
gy alone  is  wanting  to  develop  the  immense  resources  of  Georgia  in 
this  one  respect. 

We  consume  in  Georgia  annually  some  three  millions  of  dollars 
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worth  of  leather,  shoes,  saddles,  harness,  and  other  manufactures  of 
leather.  This  might  be  supplied  at  home.  In  the  middle  and  upper 
counties,  within  reach  of  the  bark,  tanneries  might  be  established  for 
the  tanning  of  all  the  hides  which  are  grown  in  the  State ;  factories 
united  for  the  production  of  shoes,  harness,  and  the  like,  and  thus  this 
immense  sum  oe  saved  at  home.  But  more — we  can  and  will  manu- 
£u;ture  for  other  States.  This  is  a  business  which  never  can  wear 
out ;  for,  so  long  as  the  descendants  of  Adam  have  souls,  they  must 
have  soles  to  their  feet  A  mistaken  notion  has  prevailed,  that  our 
climate  is  not  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  leather.  The  truth  is, 
our  tanneries  have  been  hitherto  erected  by  men  of  limited  capital ; 
they  could  neither  afford  to  furnish  the  materials  in  proper  quantities, 
nor  could  they  afford  to  wait  sufficiently  long  for  the  tanning  of  the 
leather.     Hence  the  cry,  the  climate  don^l  suit. 

Georgia  is  the  greatest  cotton  growing  State  in  the  Union,  and  she 
ia  destined  to  be  the  largest  cotton  manufacturing  State,  because  she 
can  manufacture  cheaper  and  as  well  as  any  other  State.  It  costs  at 
least  twenty-per  cent  upon  the  price  of  the  raw  material  to  transport 
it  from  Macon,  Ga.,  to  Lowell,  Mass.  This  is  no  small  advantage  to 
start  with.  Then,  a  given  number  of  spindles  can  be  put  in  operation 
here^  with  all  necessary  appendages,  for  much  less  cost  than  a  like 
number  can  be  put  in  operation  in  any  of  the  northern  States,  because 
of  the  difference  in  the  value  of  land,  water  power  and  buildings. 
They  can  be  kept  in  operation  for  much  less,  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  labor,  provision,  clothing  and  fuel.  This  must  neces- 
sarily give  us  the  advantage  in  the  markets  of  the  whole  world  ;  and 
this  advantage  will  soon  cause  factories  to  spring  up  in  almost  every 
county — not  to  supply  alone  the  local  demand,  but  that  of  foreign 
markets.  It  will  not  be  long — so  soon  as  we  acquire  a  little  more 
skill — before  we  shall  see  Georgia  sheetings,  shirtings,  calicoes  and 
muslins,  as  common  in  northern,  western  and  foreign  markets,  as  we 
now  find  those  of  Lowell.  Georgia  in  a  few  years  will  be  a  large  ex- 
porter of  all  cotton  fabrics.  At  corresponding  prices,  the  Georgia 
&ctories  must  pay  a  profit  largely  increased  over  those  of  any  of  the 
northern  States. 

Georgia  has  minerals  of  vast  amount  and  value  \  and  her  Legisla- 
ture should  appoint  a  geologist  to  explore  and  develop  them.  Our 
mountains  are  filled  with  inexhaustible  beds  of  the  very  best  iron  ore, 
sufficient  to  supply  ourselves  and  a  large  portion  of  our  Union.  In 
the  May  number  of  the  ^*  Merchants'  Magazine  "  there  is  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  Manufacture  of  iron  in  Georgia,  by  the  geologist  of  the 
State  of  New  York ;  and,  after  speaking  of  its  inexhaustible  supply, 
says:  '^  The  iron  is  of  superior  quality,  resembling  that  made  of  the 
bc^t  hematiles  in  other  localities.  It  is  suitable  both  for  foundery  and 
forge  purposes,  inclining  particularly  to  the  best  No.  1  iron.  From 
the  abundance  both  of  ore  and  charcoal,  cheapness  of  living  and  labor, 
and  great  profits  in  this  region  on  stone  goods,  the  expenses  of  manu- 
facture are  extremely  low,  while  the  prices  of  iron,  both  that  made  into 
eastings  for  the  supply  of  the  country  around  and  of  the  bar,  are  what 
would  be  considered,  at  northern  works,  remarkably  high."  This  is 
sufficient  inducement  to  capitalists  to  embark  in  this  most  lucrative 
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bosiness.  Lime,  coal  and  marble,  all  abomnd  thronghout  our  mountain 
regions,  and  would  prove  sources  of  great  wealth  when  developed,  as 
the^  must  be  in  a  few  years. 

In  agricultural  products  na  State  can  boast  a  greater  variety  or 
value.  With  the  long  staple  ootton  on  the  coast,  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  her  whole  territory  adapted  to  the  successful  growing  of  the 
short  staples — with  her  whole  limits  suited  to  the  production  of  corn, 
and  much  more  than  half  to  the  successful  growing  of  wheat,  rye  and 
barley — with  a  considerable  part  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar — 
and  her  mountains  to  the  raising  without  limit  the  finest  of  winter 
apples  and  pears-~6eorgia  has  within  herself  a  diversity  of  soil  and 
climate  which  will  amply  repay  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  for  the 
production  of  every  staple  best  suited  to  it.  If  the  enterprise  of  our 
people  is  but  properly  directed,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  Geor- 
gia brands  of  flour  will  command  the  highest  price  in  other  States, 
while  her  superior  fruits  will  rank  without  a  superior  in  the  markets 
even  of  England.  Nor  will  the  products  of  the  dairy,  in  our  moun- 
tain regions,  prove  a  source  of  less  profits  to  our  dairy  men,  than  an 
equal  capital  invested  in  any  other  pursuit 

These  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  resources  of  Georgia,  which 
need  development,  and  which  must  amply  repay  the  enterprise  of 
those  who  engage  in  their  development. 

The  railroad  improvements  of  Georgia  are  obliged  to  give  her  the 
position  of  the  Keystone  State  of  the  South  :  and  their  effect  must  be 
to  open  up  new  enterprises  never  before  thought  of  The  man  who  is 
insensible  to  the  fature  greatness  of  our  State  must  indeed  be  stulti- 
fied ;  and  he  whose  sagacity  will  enable  him  to  appropriate  fature 
developments  to  his  own  profit  will  be  singularly  blest ! 

Casting  the  eye  over  the  direction  of  eur  railroads,  the  city  of  Macon 
strikes  it  as  the  great  central  depot  of  the  State.  Situated  just  at  the 
point  where  the  oak  and  pine  lands  divide,  within  immediate  reach 
of  the  facilities  which  each  afford  for  manufacturing  purposes,  her  citi- 
zens and  those  of  the  adjacent  country,  must  be  singularly  unfortunate 
if  she  does  not  in  a  few  years  become  the  center  of  a  great  manufac- 
turing population,  producing  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather  and  all 
its  manufactures,  with  extensive  flouring  mills  to  manufacture  the 
wheat  of  a  fertile  region  of  country. 

We  repeat:  the  improvements  of  Georgia  must  create  new  and 
greater  facilities  to  labor  of  every  sort,  that  must  diversify  and  increase 
the  amount  of  labor — it  becomes  more  profitable  and  consequently 
more  in  demand.  The  effect  at  once  is  the  improved  state  of  our  agri- 
culture. This  ties  our  people  to  the  soil,  and  instead  of  a  rovine  pop- 
ulation, we  have  one  fixed  and  prosperous.  Each  branch  of  industry 
improves  the  other,  and  we  advance  step  by  step,  unconscious  of  the 
approach,  to  wealth  and  fame  and  power. 

Georgia  has  the  resources — she  may  develop  them  slowly,  but  yet 
they  will  surely  be  developed.  All  that  our  people  need,  is  to  be  told 
what  they  can  do,  and  how  it  should  be  done ;  and  as  knowledge  pours 
in  upon  them,  so  will  their  energies  be  stimulated  and  aroused. 

Georgia  need  take  but  a  lesson  from  the  conduct  of  her  sister.  South 
Carolina,  which,  in  the  midst  of  her  political  vagaries,  she  has  steadily 
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pnrsned — and  that  has  been  to  build  np  herself^  and  by  her  enterprise 
and  capital  to  make  her  sisters  contribute  their  share  in  the  work. 

The  idea  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  visionary,  but  we  hesitate 
not  to  declare  a  sentiment,  long  since  entertained,  that  the  child  is 
now  bom  who  will  see  the  commerce  of  all  India  and  China  reach  the 
Atlantic  through  the  improvements  of  Georgia ! 

Steam  power  will  carry  the  products  of  these  countries  some  three 
hundred  miles  up  the  Sacramento  river ;  from  thence  to  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Mississippi  by  railroad ;  then  by  steamboats  to  Chatta- 
nooga, and  from  thence  to  Savannah  by  railroad.  If  there  is  one  spark 
of  State  pride  in  the  Georgia  Legisluture,  the  whole  benefits  of  this 
isunense  trade — the  advantages  resulting  from  our  State  works — will 
be  made  to  account  to  our  interests,  and  not  to  those  of  other  States. 
The  only  link  of  communication  now  wanting  to  connect  Savannah 
with  China,  is  the  railroad  between  the  Sacramento  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  Federal  Government  will  construct  that  link  in  the  next 
ten  years.  Look  at  the  immense  region  of  fertile  country  which  will 
become  tributary  to  Georgia  so  soon  as  our  own  road  is  completed  to 
Chattanooga,  and  the  South-western  road  finished !  West  Florida, 
Alabama,  southern  and  northern  Mississippi,  upper  Louisiana,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky  in  part,  Arkansas,  northern  Texas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minesota  and  western  Yii:ginia.  Why  then  should  Georgia  raise 
cotton  and  hides,  to  be  sent  North  to  be  woven  and  factured  and  re- 
turned through  her  bordess  to  be  supplied  out  West?  Why  should 
she  not  manu&cture  them-  herself^  and  make  the  profits  of  this  trans- 
portation and  re-transportation  ? 

But  still  more:  open  the  transportation  to  the  Pacific,  and  who  is 
there  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  the  inducements  to  our  people  to 
grow  and  manufacture  these  articles  for  further  consumption  ? 

In  despite  of  every  obstacle,  man's  interests  will  prompt  him  to 
seek  an  investment  the  most  profitable ;  and  the  position  of  Georgia, 
her  location  on  the  coast,  and  her  facilities  for  reaching  the  West,  will 
make  her  the  great  manufacturing  emporium  of  the  South.  And  she 
will  see  her  benefit  in  so  doing.  Every  branch  of  trade  will  receive  a 
new  impulse.  The  canvas  of  all  Europe  will  gladden  our  own  port 
Let  us  be  prepared  to  reap  the  benefits  which  this  mighty  change  in 
our  condition  will  bestow. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS  OF  GEORGIA. 

[We  extract  the  following  from  the  SotOhtm  MetUeal  and  Surgieal  Journal  ihowing  the  min- 
eral characterlatks  of  the  State. — ^Rd.] 

1.  One  of  the  oldest  mineral  springs  of  Georgia,  is  the  Jtfoiuon,  situated  in 
the  countj  of  the  same  name,  being  twenty-four  miles  from  Athens,  the  seat  of 
the  Unirersity  of  Georgia.  The  water  of  this  spring  is  chalybeate,  its  tempera- 
ture is  sixtv-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  its  supply  good ;  the  climate  is 
delightful,  the  accommodations  are  excellent  and  the  place  accessible  by  rail- 
road as  far  as  Athens. 

2.  Near  Gainesville,  in  Hall  Co.,  30  miles  from  the  Madison  springs,  is  a  sulphur 
spring,  but  of  limited  supply — still  nearer  the  town  is  a  splendid  limestone  spring. 

3.  The  Indian  springs  (sulphur)  are  in  Middle  Georgia,  not  far  from  Macon. 
The  supply  of  the  water  is  here  sufficient  for  drinking,  but  not  for  bathing:  pur- 
poses. The  accommodations  are  very  good.  The  place  can  be  reached  within  a 
few  miles  by  railroad.    This  has  long  been  one  of  tne  most  fashionable  resorts  of 
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4.  At  the  Stone  mountain,  in  DeEalb  Co.,  directly  on  the  Qeorffia  railroad,  ia 
a  chalybeate  spring,  as  yet  however  attracting  little  notice ;  which  indeed  may 
be  said  of  several  other  ferruginous  springs  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

5.  The  Merriwether  springs  (ihtrmai)  are  near  the  Pine  mountain,  in  a 
county  bearing  the  same  name,  and  are,  we  believe,  the  only  natural  warm  wa- 
ters in  Georgia ;  the  temperature  is  about  ninety  degrees.  The  accommodations 
for  bathing  are  good.  There  are  several  other  springs  along  this  range  ot 
mountains,  such  as  the  Thunder  springs  in  IJpson  Co.  (so  called  from  the  co- 
pious discharge  of  earbonie  aeidgat),  chalj/beate,  sutphur,  ^e. 

In  north-western  Georgia,  known  as  the  Cherokee  country,  a  section  whose 
geological  structure  is  exceedingly  interesting,  exist  the  greatest  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  the  State.  Here  are  the  co^  mines,  lime  kuns,  marble  quarries, 
iron,  sulphur  ore,  ^.,  Ac. 

'  6.  The  Powder  springs,  so  named  from  their  ndnhuretUd  hydrogen  g^,  are 
in  Cobb  Co.,  not  far  from  Marietta,  through  whicn  passes  the  State  railroad. 
They  have  yet  attracted  little  notice. 

7.  Rowland  springs  are  in  Cass  Co.,  six  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  were  the 
most  popular  resort  the  past  summer.  They  are  near  the  iron  ore  most  exten- 
sively worked  in  the  State.  The  water  is  chalybeate,  and  the  accommodations 
equal  to  those  of  the  Madison  and  Indian,  their  rivals. 

8.  The  Cohutta  springs  are  in  Murray  Co.,  high  up  in  the  mountains,  near  the 
Tennessee  line.  Tnese  waters  are  strongly  chalybeate,  are  very  cold,  very  abun- 
dant, and  are  situated  in  a  most  delightful  cUmate.  It  is  a  place  formerly 
frequented  by  the  Indians  in  the  summer.  The  contemplated  Hiwasse,  or  east 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  railroad,  will  pass  near  the  Cohutta  springs,  which,  with 
good  acconmiodatious  and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  location,  cannot  fail  to 
make  them  a  ple&sant  retreat 

9.  Murry's  springs  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  State  railroad,  twelve  miles 
ftrom  Dalton,  and  are,  like  the  Cohutta,  in  the  mountains.  They  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  break  out  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  stream,  and  contain  lime,  sulphur, 
and  iron.  The  temperature  of  these  waters  in  the  middle  of  the  day  (clear)  was 
sixty -two  degrees. 

10.  The  Gordons'  sprinffs  are  also  near  the  Tunnel  and  Dalton.  Professor 
Means  says  of  these,  "  I  have  examined  a  good  many  of  the  mineral  spring  of 
Georgia,  and  tested  their  waters,  but  have  not  seen  any  that  I  think  furnishes 
as  good  a  variety  of  medicinal  properties,  within  the  same  geographical  limits. 
Several  fine,  cuia  chalybeate  springs,  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  toother 
with  one  or  two  saline  springs,  largely  impregnated  with  magnesia,  comoined 
with  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids  (soda  and  Ume  being  also  included),  are  found 
within  tne  space  ot  forty  yards ;  while,  at  the  distance  of  a  half  mile,  a  pleas- 
ant cold  spring,  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydro^;en,  breaks  out  within  thirty 
feet  of  another  very  cold  and  large  ferruginous  spnng." 

We  have  thus  ae  dulous,  ehaly^ate^  sulphurous  and  saline  waters,  at  this  one 
location.  They  are  at  the  foot  of  Taylor's  ridge  of  mountain.  All  these  wa- 
ters are  very  abundant ;  their  temperature  fifty-nine  degrees.  The  accommoda- 
tions are  rapidly  improving  ;  and,  under  proper  arrangement,  this  watering  place 
IB  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in  the  South. 

11.  The  last  waters  we  notice  are  those  on  Lookout  mountain,  where,  at  a 

fiance,  six  States  of  the  Union  may  be  seen.  This  is  the  line  of  Georgia  and 
'ennessee,  with  Alabama  hard  by — here  is  the  terminus  of  one  State  railroad 
and  the  commencement  of  the  other — here  is  the  Tennessee  river  navigable  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  here  was  Boss's  landing,  now  known  as  the  location  of 
the  flourishing  town  called  Chattanooga. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend,  Dr^Frazier,  of  the  town  just  mentioned,  for 
the  following  information  respecting  this  interesting  section  of  our  country  : 

•*  The  mountain  ranges  nearly  North  and  South.  It  commences  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  State  line  ; 
rises  abruptly  from  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  the  height 
of  two  thousand  feet,  its  greatest  altitude,  runs  through  the  north-west  corner 
of  Georgia  and  into  Alabama,  where  it  breaks  oflf  into  irregular  spurs  and  ridges. 
The  unbroken  and  highest  parts  is  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  is  some 
forty  or  fifty  miles  long.  The  northern  point  is  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  is  narrowed  on  the  top  to  a  few  hundred  yards,  which  is  nearly  level 
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and  quite  productive.  Th^re  are  seyeral  farms  now  opening  about  this  plain. 
On  this  part  of  the  mountain  are  the  springs,  from  which  the  waters  were  taken 
that  you  have  analyzed.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  rocks  are  entirely  mountain 
sand-stone.  The  spring  No.  3  is  in  Georgia,  and  breaks  out  within  about  one 
hundred  feet  of  the  highest  point ;  it  is  a  bold  and  constant  stream.  No.  2  is 
in  Tennessee,  just  on  mis  side  of  the  line  ;  is  also  a  good  stream.  Temperature 
fif^-eight  degrees.  No.  1  (the  pure  water),  is  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  runs 
out  of  a  perpendicular  bluff  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  feet 
high ;  its  temperature  is  fifty-six  degrees.  «  »  «  »  There  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  found  in  the  world  a  more  romantic  spot  than  the  point  of 
Lookout  mountain.  You  can  stand  upon  this  broad  flat  rock;  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  surrounding  country,  and  survey  at  a^lance,  six  States  of  the  Union- 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee. 
You  look  down  upon  mountains  and  hills,  green  forests  and  cultivated  fields, 
flourishing  villages  and  towns.  The  Tennessee  river  is  seen  too  in  all  its  beau- 
ty and  grandeur,  for  miles  and  miles  in  the  dim  distance.  You  see  it  as  it  rolls 
just  .below  you  ;  then  as  it  dashes  onward  to  the  North  making  almost  a  com- 
plete circuit  to  enter  the  cliffs  in  the  Cumberland  mountain,  cidled  the  Suck." 

The  Doctor  also  states,  in  this  letter,  the  fact,  that,  from  a  register  kept  in  1842 
or '43.  it  was  ascertained  that  the  difference  in  the  mean  temperature  between 
the  valley  of  the  river  and  the  summit  of  the  mountains  was  six  and  a  half  de- 
grees lower  on  Lookout  than  in  Chattanooga.  The  waters  sent  us  were  ru^Aur- 
0U8  and  chalybeate,  the  strongest  we  have  ever  tested. 

The  common  temperature  of  the  water  (pump  and  spring)  in  and  about  Au- 
gusta is  sixty  five  degrees.  At  the  U.  S.  Arsenal,  on  our  Sandhills,  two  hun- 
dred or  more  feet  above  us,  is  a  well  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep^-its  wat^ 
is  sixty -six  degrees.  There  are  two  pumps  in  Augusta  of  sixty-three  degrees — 
and  a  spring  lately  opened  in  one  of  our  factories  is  even  a  fraction  below  this ; 
the  water  is  pure  mountain — ^probably  derived  from  the  canal.  The  tempera- 
lure  of  our  up-country  water  is  sixty -two  degrees,  while  in  the  mountains  it  is 
as  low  as  fifty-eight  degrees.  The  common  temperature  of  Uie  Saratoga  miner- 
al waters  is  tiftv  degrees,  one  of  the  springs  is  as  low  as  forty-eight  degrees. 

We  commend  our  various  mineral  springs  to  the  notice  of  our  profession  ;  it 
may  be,  like  our  indigenous  botany,  they  are  undeservedly  too  much  neglected, 
only  visited  as  fashionable  resorts,  and  not  for  medicinal  purposes.  An  accu- 
rate analysis  of  them,  or  well  observed  cases  treated  at  their  sources,  would  no 
doubt  enhance  very  greatly  their  value.  We  cannot  close,  however,  without 
directing  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  of  these  various  med  cinal  waters,  as 
we  conceive  them  to  be,  to  the  importance  of  connecting  extensive  bal'iing  estab- 
lishments with  them.  At  Saratoga  nearly  every  spring  has  its  bath-house.  If 
good  internally,  these  waters  must  prove  so  when  externally  applied. 


ART.  Vm.— THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

RETIEW  OF  ELLWOOD  FISHER'S  PAMPHLET;  PROGRESSIVE  MOVEMENTS  AT  THE 
SOUTH;  SOUTHERN  AND  NORTHERN  STATES  COMPARED;  HOPES  OF  THE  SOUTH; 
RIGHTS  AND  REMEDIES  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION,  kC. 

Messrs.  Editors — From  the  era  of  the  formation  of  our  Union 
until  now,  the  question  of  slavery  has  been  a  constant  bone  of  conten* 
tion  between  the  two  great  natural  divisions  of  our  country,  the  North 
and  the  S^outh ;  or,  to  adopt  a  more  modern  name,  the  Free  and  the 
Slave  States.  This  controversy,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  effects  of 
time,  and  becoming  less  and  less  violent,  has  increased  in  importance 
and  virulence,  till  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  under  it«  blighting  influence, 
this  glorious  Republic,  this  colossal  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  pa- 
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triotism  of  the  heroes  of  the  Beyolution,  will  cmmble  into  dust,  and  the 
United  States  become  ^  what  Athens  is."  It  may  be  that  mv  elcessive 
admiration  for  our  noble  institutions  makes  me  over-fearful — like  the 
Queen  of  Carthage,  ^^  omnia  tuta  timens;"  but,  living  as  I  do  in  the 
heart  of  the  South,  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  murmurs  that  I  hear 
around  me.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  danger ;  and,  though  mj 
arm  be  but  a  feeble  one,  I  would  stretch  it  forth  to  avert  it. 

A  residence  ef  two  years  in  the  State  of  Alabama  has  enabled  me  to 
judge  somewhat  correctly  of  the  South,  and  her  peculiar  ''  institutions." 
During  that  time  I  have  been  equally  in  the  palace  of  the  slaveholder 
and  the  cabin  of  the  slave ;  I  have  examined  slavery  in  all  its  phases  ; 
and  discarding,  but  with  difficulty,  the  prejudices  and  opinions  formed 
by  early  habits  and  early  associations  (for  until  that  time  my  life  had 
been  spent  in  one  of  the  free  States),  I  have  found  that  slavery  is  not 
such  an  evil  as  it  has  been  represented ;  that  the  sufietings  of  the  slave 
are  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  I  have  often  witnessed  in  the  cities 
and  poor-houses  of  the  North.  It  has  appeared  to  me  therefore  a  duty, 
which  I  owe  both  to  my  friends  at  the  North  and  the  people  of  the 
South,  to  state  candidly  and  frankly  the  results  of  my  observation, 
leaving  them  to  judge  of  their  correctness ;  and  I  hope  the  rectitude  of 
my  intentions  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  temerity. 

The  traveler  through  the  States  of  the  North  gazes  with  wonder  and 
admiration  upon  the  trhimphs  of  human  science  and  skill  as  there  ex- 
hibited. He  sees  their  barbers  filled  with  vessls  from  every  nation, 
loaded  with  the  products  ^f  every  etime.  He  sees  their  canals  and 
their  railroads  penetrating  every  valley  and  winding  at  the  foot  of  ev- 
ery hill.  Their  rivers  either  bear  navres  on  their  bosoms  or  propel  the 
machinery  of  a  thousand  manufactories.  And,  where  water-power  fails, 
the  enterprising  Yankee  has  called  to  his  aid  the  potent  energies  of 
steam,  and  made  the  loom  to  weave  and  the  shuttle  to  fly  even  on  the 
dry  and  arid  plain,  or  the  barren  and  dreary  rock.  All  is  life,  activ- 
ity, and  bustle,  and  his  wonder  is  increased  a  hundred  fold  when  in- 
formed that  this  is  the  work  of  only  a  half  century. 

But  when  he  turns  his  face  southward,  and  breathes  the  milder  air 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  a  far  different  prospect  meets  his  eyes.  There 
are  few  large  cities  and  towns;  the  locomotive  and  canal  boat  are  not 
so  often  seen  making  their  way  among  the  hills ;  the  sounds  of  the  steam 
engine  and  the  manufactory  but  rarely  falls  upon  his  ears.  The  hus- 
bandman alone  crosses  his  path.  Nothing  but  fields  of  cotton,  of  to- 
bacco or  corn,  meet  his  eye,  and  he  involuntarily  exclaims  that  this 
country  is  far  behind  the  age ;  he  cries  out  against  the  lack  of  energy 
and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  and  wonders  that  they  do  not  imitate 
their  more  fortunate  northern  neighbors,  that,  like  them,  they  may  be 
crowned  with  plenty,  and  the  wealth  of  nations  flow  into  their  laps. 
He  finds  that,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  Union,  and  for  tne 
succeding  twenty  years,  the  South  was  even  superior  to  the  North  in 
commerce,  manufactures, and  wealth.  He  wonders  what  can  have  been 
the  cause  of  this  decline  in  prosperity;  immediately  concludes  that  negro 
slavery  has  occasioned  so  much  evil,  and  calls  upon  the  South,  with  af- 
fectionate earnestness,  to  liberate  her  slaves  and  follow  in  the  wake  of 
her  northern  competitor.     This  oonclusion  has  been  received  by  the 
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great  mass  of  ihe  people  of  both  sections  of  our  oonntry,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  the  South  has  not 
degenerated  so  much  as  has  been  almost  universally  supposed,  until 
Mr.  Ellwood  Fbher,  of  Cincinnati,  gallantly  threw  down  the  gauntlet, 
and,  in  a  masterly  address,  delivered  before  the  "  Young  Men's  Mer- 
cantile Library  AisscKHation,"  of  that  city,  triumphantly  vindicated  the 
honor  of  the  South  against  all  the  aspersions  that  have  been  heaped 
imon  her.  To  this  address  I  am  indebted  for  many  important  facts, 
of  which  I  intend  to  make  use  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 

Is  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the  premature  decay  of  the 
South  correct?  The  olyect  of  the  present  communication  is  to  show 
that  it  is  not 

The  traveler  ci  whom  I  before  made  use,  was  led  to  form  bis  opin- 
ion of  the  lack  of  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  in  the  South,  from  the 
limited  extent  of  her  manufactures,  and  the  small  amount  of  commerce 
she  carried  on.  The  snowy  cotton  fields,  the  extensive  rice  plantations, 
her  majestic  pine  forests,  and  the  thousand  other  sources  of  wealth  she 
possessed,  were  all  overlooked ;  for  he  did  not  suppose  it  possible  for  a 
State  to  arrive  at  greatness  by  any  other  means  than  commerce,  manu- 
&cture8,  or  conquest  History  has  given  us  no  instance  of  a  country 
that  has  attained  great  wealth  by  agriculture  alone.  This  phenomenon 
was  reserved  for  the  southern  States  of  this  Union  to  exhibit  to  the 
world.  It  was  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Boman  soldier  that  extended 
the  sway  of  her  eagle  over  nearly  all  the  known  world.  It  was  the 
blind  confidence  of  Uie  Moslem  that  carried  the  crescent  into  the  proud 
city  of  Constantino,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  commerce  of  Carthage,  and  the  industry  and  enterprse  of  her  peo- 
ple, raised  up  on  the  shores  of  Africa  a  rival  to  Rome  that  only  her  in- 
vindble  legions,  led  by  a  Scipio,  could  subdue.  The  lucrative  trade  ci 
the  Mediterranean  made  Venice  and  Glenoa  splendid  cities,  filled  with 
elegant  palaces,  and  crowded  with  merchants  and  strangers,  while  Lon- 
don and  Paris  were  mere  collections  of  ^'  wretched  cottages,  without  so 
much  as  a  chimney  to  carry  up  the  smoke,"  in  which  "  the  fire  was  made 
on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  all  the  family  sat 
round  it  -like  Laplanders  in  their  huts.''  Commerce,  aided  by  manu- 
&ctures  and  conquest,  has  made  the  latter  cities  what  th^  now  are,  and 
the  same  powerful  agents  have  built  up  a  new  empire  on  the  shores  <tf 
a  new  world. 

In  the  southern  part  of  this  mighty  empire  has  agriculture  alone  ex- 
tended her  sway,  and,  by  simply  cultivating  the  soil,  so  far  from  declin- 
ing, she  has  actually  advanced  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  till  she  has 
far  outstripped  the  North,  and  is  at  this  time  very  much  her  superior. 

Nor  do  I  make  this  assertion  unadvisedly.  1  have  before  me,  ool- 
lected  mostly  from  official  documents,  the  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
truth  of  my  proposition.  Let  me,  however, before  entering  upon  the  argu- 
ment, once  more  renew  my  expression  of  obligations  to  Mr.  Fisher.  He 
has  hewn  out  the  way  through  what  was  hitherto  deemed  an  impenetra- 
ble forest  I  am  content  to  follow  him  as  an  humble  satellite,  and,  if 
perchance  he  may  have  left  here  and  there  a  handful  of  grain,  I  will 
stop  and  gather  it  up. 

That  the  North  has  increased  faster  than  the  South  in  population, 
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and  of  coarse  in  wealth*  to  a  corresponding  degree,  no  one  will  attempt 
to  deny:  not  that  there  is  anything  more  favorable  to  procreation  than 
at  the  South  ;t  but  the  hordes  of  immigrants  that  are  continually 
thrown  upon  our  shores,  turn  not  their  faces  hitherward,  but  seek  the 
fertile  fields  of  the  north-west,  either  because  of  their  objections  to 
the  institutions  of  the  South,  or  from  pecuniary  considerations,  or  some 
other  similar  reason.  That  portion  of  immigrants  that  does  come  to 
the  South  is  much  superior,  generally  speaking,  to  those  yfho  seek  the 
West,  as  the  observation  and  experience  of  every  one  who  is  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  this  class  of  our  citizens  can  abundantly  testify.  But  the 
staple  production  of  the  South  requires  a  sparse  population ;  for  if  it  be 
too  dense,  the  planter  will  turn  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  bread- 
stuffs  to  the  neglect  of  cotton,  and,  besides,  if  his  farm  be  confined 
within  too  narrow  a  compass,  he  will  be  prohibited  from  that  rotation  in 
crops  so  necessary  in  cultivating  a  plant  so  exhausting  to  the  soil  as 
ootton.  Because,  therefore,  the  population  of  the  South  has  not  in- 
4)reased  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  North,  we  must  not  infer  that 
it  has  degenerated. 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  the  amount  of  property  held  by  the  cit- 
izens of  the  different  States. 

The  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  have  nearly  the  some  su- 
perficial extent.  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
witl/a  gigantic  system  of  internal  improvements,  extensive  manufacto- 
ries, a  commerce  extending  to  every  sea,  and  embracing  the  productions 
of  every  clime,  her  whale  and  her  codfisheries,  and  a  people  in  industry 
and  enterprise  surpassed  by  no  nation  under  the  sun  ;  while  Maryland 
has  made  no  noise,  no  stir  in  the  world,  but  has  gone  on  the  even  tenor 
of  her  way,  finding  her  chief  delight  in  adorning  her  metropolis  with 
monuments  attesting  at  once  the  pride  and  liberality  of  her  citizens. 

The  property  of  Massachusetts  was  in  1847,  according  to  Mr.  Fisher, 
about  8300,000,000,  and  her  population  the  same  year  was  estimated  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  at  850,000,  which  would  make  the  average 
wealth  of  each  citizen  of  Massachusetts  $352.  The  property  of  Mary- 
land was  assessed  in  1847  at  202.272,650. J  and  her  white  population 
was  400,0006  making  the  average  wealth  of  each  free  man  of  Maryland 
8505.  So  that  the  citizens  of  Maryland  are  more  than  forty  per  cent 
richer  than  those  of  Massachusetts,  much  as  she  boasts  (and  with  good 
reason)  of  her  wealth. 

*  An  Address  delivered  by  Hon.  James  T.  McmEHSAP,  before  the  Colonization 
Society  of  Kentucky,  in  18.34,  contains  an  attempt  to  prove  the  evil  effects  of 
slavery,* by  showing  the  greater  increase  of  population  in  the  North,  and  that  the 
same  extent  of  country  m  the  North  contains  more  wealth  than  in  the  South. 
For  instance,  he  says  that,  according  to  an  assessment  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1815,  the  taxable  property  in  Connecticut  was  valued  at  $88,000,000, 
and  in  Soutli  Carolina,  with  a  much  larger  area  of  territory,  only  $74,000,000.  But, 
surely  it  is  much  more  equitable  to  make  the  respective  population  of  the  two 
States  the  basis  of  companson.  If  we  do  this,  we  find  that  the  average  wealth  of 
each  person  in  Connecticut  was,  in  1815,  $327,  the  population  being  §68,595,  and 
that  of  each  citisen  of  South  Carolina  $370,  the  white  population  being  about 
200,000. 

t  It  is  proved  in  a  venr  ingenious  and  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Fisher,  that 
the  native  population  oi  the  whole  North  increased  in  the  twenty  years  from  1820 
to  1840,  sixty  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  South  during  the  same  period  sixty-eight 
per  cent  $  American  Almanac.  §  Patent  Office  Report  for  1847. 
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Tirginia  has  become  a  by-word  among  the  nations.  The  old  sigh  to 
tliink  that  her  glories  have  departed,  and  that  she  is  no  longer  the 
^  Old  Dominion"  of  their  young  days.  The  young  imagine  that  it  is 
but  a  worthless  and  wasted  legacy  that  they  have  received  from  their 
Others.  Northern  men  love  to  contrast  her  apparent  decay  with  the 
flourishing  condition  <^  her  neighbors  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  point  to  her  as  a  living  testimony  to  the  blighting  effects  of  slavery. 
Let  us  see  with  what  reason. 

The  free  population  of  Virginia  in  1847  was  estimated  at  809,789,* 
and  her  taxable|property  at  86.000,000  f  The  population  of  New  York 
was,  in  th«  same  year  2,780,000*  and  her  property  was  $634,977,9 13.* 
The  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  2,125,000  and  her  property  8465,- 
789,95 1  .*  Thus  we  have  the  average  wealth  of  each  inhabitant  of  New 
York  9228,  of  Pennsylvania  9219,  and  of  Virginia  seven  hundred  and 
forty-nine  dollars,  making  each  citizen  of  Virginia  three  times  as  rich 
as  each  oitizen  of  New  York.  I'hese  results  are  astonishing,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  many  will  shake  their  heads  in  doubt,  but  I  refer  to  my 
authoritiea     Let  each  one  judge  for  himself 

If  it  be  contended  that  the  negroes  should  be  included  in  ^e  popu- 
lation of  the  Southern  States,  I  will  do  so,  and  we  will  have  the  popu- 
lation of  Virginia,  bond  and  free,  white  and  black,  1,270,000,*  and  the 
average  wealth  of  eaeh  947 1,  more  than  double  that  of  New  York.  And 
I  will  even  deduct  the  value  of  the  slaves  from  the  estimate  of  property, 
and  we  will  then  have  the  whole  property  of  Virginia,  exclusive  of 
slaves,  9438,926,150,  or  9345  to  each  person  of  whatever  color,  being 
fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  wealth  of  each  individual  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania. 

"Virginia,  instead  of  being  poor  and  in  need  of  the  pity  of  the  much  poorer 
population  of  the  North,  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  community  in  the  world.  The 
iTera^  wealth  of  Great  Britain  may  be  about  the  same,  but  it  is  not  near  so  pro- 
dactive^  and  I  think  it  demonstrable,  that  no  people  on  earth  live  in  a  condition 
of  greater  comfort  and  enjoyment  than  those  ot  Virginia;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  learadecline  in  her  wealth.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  "Virginia, 
vith  a  free  population  less  than  one-third  of  that  of  New  York,  and  a  capital 
something  lees,  produced  from  the  various  branches  of  her  industry  more  than 
half  the  product  of  New  York ;  and  as  the  total  population  of  Virginia,  slave  and 
free,  w  only  about  half  of  that  of  New  York,  it  is  clear  that,  after  deducting  the 
annual  consumption  of  both,  Virginia  will  have  a  larger  proportional  surplus  re- 
maining to  augment  the  stock  of  her  permanent  capital.*'  t  ^ 

A  comparison  between  the  two  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  will 
produce  corresponding  results,  although  Ohio  is  regarded  as  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  western  States,  aud  Kentucky  is  cousidered  as  ret- 
rograding instead  of  advancing.  The  whole  population  of  Kentucky 
is  855,000,*  and  her  property  was  assessed  lust  year  at  8272,b  K  .oj')  J 
The  population  of  Ohio  is  1.850,000,*  and  her  property  was  aecorling 
to  the  assessment  in  1848.  8 1*21,067,90 1.&  So  that  the  averaire  v.  altn 
of  each  person,  slave  and  free,  in  Kentucky,  is  $310,  and  in  01  i*  it,  is 
•227.  Counting  only  the  free  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  we  \m\\  l.ave 
(he  average  wealth  of  each  freeman  on  the  south  side  of  the  01.  iu  river 
double  that  of  one  on  the  northern  side. 

•  Post  Office  Report  for  1847.  +  Fisher's  Address. 

$  Kentucky  Auoitor's  Report.  §Ohio  Auditor's  Kt^^rt 
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Nor  will  this  superiority  of  the  South  over  the  North  in  wealth  be 
less  manifest  in  the  more  Southern  States.  According  to  a  writer  in 
the  July  number  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Beview,  the  value  of  the 
property  of  South  Carolina,  independent  of  slaves,  is  about  9200,000,- 
000,  and  her  whole  population  was,  in  1847,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  605,000.  So  that  the  average  prop- 
erty each  person  in  South  Carolina,  regarding  the  slaves  as  persons 
and  not  as  property,  is  $330— nearly  as  much  as  that  of  Massachusetts, 
and  much  more  than  that  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  if  an  examination  be  made  into  the  condi- 
tion of  any  southern  State,  the  result  will  not  be  materially  different 
To  do  it  at  present  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 

It  may  be  contended  that  property  is  more  unequally  distributed  at 
the  South  than  at  the  North.  From  my  own  observation  I  should 
form  a  different  opinion.  The  South  contains  no  Appletons  or  Law- 
rences, no  Asters  or  Girards.  It  abounds  in  men  of  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, but  none,  or  very  few,  are  found  with  largo  overgrown  fortunes, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  a  commercial  or  manu&oturing  community  f 
nor  can  any  be  found  ver^poor.  The  poor-houses  of  the  North  are 
crowded  to  overflowing,  those  of  the  South  are  empty.  ^*  There  is  one 
pauper  to  every  twenty  inhabitants  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  seventeen 
in  Pensylvania ;"  and  in  the  year  1847,  ^^  about  oru  person  in  every 
five  in  the  cUy  of  New  York  was  dependent^  more  or  less^  on  public 
charily."  The  cost  of  the  poor  in  that  city  for  the  present  year  is  esti- 
mated at  9400,000.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  equal  distribution  of 
Wealth  in  the  North.  In  the  South,  at  least  so  far  as  my  acquaintanee 
extends,  the  same  provision  is  made  for  paupers,  but  there  are  none. 
The  writer  in  the  Southern  Review,  from  whom  I  quote  the  above, 
says  that  "  in  one  of  our  largest  inland  town — a  town  with  over  eight 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  poor-house  contained  but  one  pauper  at  the 
close  of  last  vear,  and  he  was  about  to  quit."  Lauderdale  county 
(Ala.),  in  which  I  reside,  has  not  a  single  pauper,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaJLcn ;  while  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  Michigan  I  wit- 
nessed, a  few  years  ago,  in  the  poor-bouse,  an  amount  of  degradation 
and  wo  that  must  have  melted  the  stoutest  heart,  and  with  a  descrip^ 
tion  of  which  I  will  not  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  our  readers. 

There  are  in  this  whole  county  very  few  men  of  families  who  have 
not  a  comfortable  homestead ;  and  those  that  have  not  can  easily  pro- 
cure employment  as  overseers,  with  a  salary  of  from  9250  to  950Q, 
besides  a  house  and  provisions  for  themselves  and  families.  With 
such  wages  as  this  given  to  any  man,  be  he  educated  or  uneducated, 
and  in  a  country  where  he  need  spend  nothing,  for  his  wife  will  make 
all  the  clothing  for  the  family,  how  can  there  be  any  poor?  What  is 
there  to  prevent  any  man  with  common  prudence  and  economy  fron^ 
amassing  wealth  in  a  few  years  ?  And  instances  of  persons  that  have 
so  done  are  numerous.  I  might  (would  time  permit)  mention  many 
within  my  own  sphere  of  observation,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
bare  statement  of  the  opportunities  granted  to  all  is  sufficient  I 
might,  if  I  chose,  contrast  this  with  my  own  State  (Michigan),  where 
the  laborer  can  earn  but  910  per  month,  and  be  obliged  to  work  much 
harder  than  the  southern  negrow    But  I  forbear.     I  have  said  enough 
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EDd  more  tban  enough,  to  prove  to  every  one  who  is  not  wilfally  blind, 
that  the  southern  States  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that 
wealth  is  much  more  equally  distributt-d  in  an  agricultural  tban  in  a 
eommercial  or  manufacturing  community.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear 
extracting  the  following  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Fisher,  so  often  re- 
ferred to: 

"In  the  Kentucky  Auditor's  Report  for  1848,  we  find  a  table  (No.  16)  of  the 
distribution  of  property  in  that  State,  which  indicates  a  degree  of  wealth,  and 
ffila  fi^w table  aUoim'nt,  which  may  challenge  any  community  for  comparison : 

Without  property, 7,436  parents. 

With  less  than  $100  worth, 12,964      do. 

With  from  $100  to  $400, 12.344      do. 

With  from  $400  to  $600, 5,685      do. 

With  over  $600,  28,791      do. 

"  It  has  been  idleged  that  in  the  South  there  are  only  about  three  hundred 
thousand  slaveholders.  Well,  supposing  each  adult  slaveholder  to  have  an 
average  family  of  six,  the  slaveholdin?  population  of  the  South  would  amount 
to  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand,  which  is  probably  as  large  a  proportion 
as  the  landholding  population  of  the  North." 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  (Mr.  Burke)  endeavors  to  set  aside 
the  results  shown  above,  proving  the  superiority  of  the  South  in 
wealth.  He  says:  "We  think  it  will  not  be  contended  that  the 
amount  of  property,  per  head,  is  less  in  the  free  than  in  the  slave 
States.^'*  And  how  does  he  arrive  at  this  sage  conclusion,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  truth,  as  shown  by  his  own  figures  ?  Because,  he 
says,  that  the  property  of  the  North  is  out  of  the  reach  'of  the  assessor 
on  account  of  its  intangible  character,  being  in  money,  stocks,  &c. ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  South,  the  capital  consists  in  lands^ 
slaves,  &c.,  which  are  visible  and  tangible,  and  cannot  bo  concealed 
&om  the  eye  of  the  assessor.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  true ;  but 
it  cannot  produce  such  a  great  difference  as  we  have  shown  to  exist, 
as'all  who  are  familiar  with  tax-gathering  will  agree. 

But,  in  order  that  even  this  stronghold  may  be  pulled  down,  I  have  in- 
stituted a  comparison  between  the  pro^Juch  of  two  of  the  western  States. 

The  young  State  of  Michigan  seems  by  its  situation  formed  to  be 
the  abode  of  wealth.  A  rich  soil  and  a  mild  climate  have  rendered 
her  peculiarly  adapted  to  wheat-growing.  Her  forests  of  pine  and 
live-oak  might  stock  the  markets  of  the  world.  With  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  her  boundary  upon  the  Lakes,  she  has  every  facility  for  car- 
rying off  the  products  of  her  soil  and  her  forests ;  but,  where  nature 
has  been  wanting,  art  has  supplied  its  place,  and  her  splendid  system  of 
internal  improvements  may  challenge  the  world  for  a  comparison. 
She  arrogates  nothing  to  nerself  when  she  proudly  raises  aloft  and 
flings  to  the  breeze  her  motto,  •'  Si  quarts  pvJchram  jjenijisulam,  cir- 
cumspiceV 

If  we  turn  southward  from  this  favored  spot  we  will  pass,  in  sailing 
down  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  a  low  unhealthy  region,  whose  name 
has  always  been  synonymous  with  everything  that  is  bad  and  worth- 
less, and  which  no  one  would  probably  think  of  placing  in  a  favorable 
light  beside  the  Peninsular  State.  In  my  search  after  truth  I  deter- 
mined to  ascertain  whether  Arkansas  was  indeed  so  far  inferior  to  the 
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other,  as  has  been  often  declared  in  the  public  prints,  and  which  infe- 
riority has  been  regarded  as  an  unanswerable  argument  against  slav- 
ery, both  these  States  having  been  admitted  into  the  Union  at  the 
same  time.  Both  are  agricultural  States,  and  therefore  only  the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture  need  be  compared. 

The  crops  of  Michigan,  as  estimated  by  the  New  Orleans  Commer- 
cial times  (very  good  authority),  were  last  year  87,000,000.  The  live 
stock,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  was  worth  $3,758,145.  Adding 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  estimated  increase  since  1840,  and  we  will 
have  the  live  stock  of  Michigan,  in  1848,  worth  $4,697,681,  and  the 
whole  agricultural  products  $11,697,631.  Her  population  in  1847 
was  370,000.*  The  crops  of  Arkansas  for  the  same  year  were  valued 
at  $6,000,000,  and  the  value  of  her  live  stock,  found  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before,  was  $6,304,013 — making  the  whole  agricultural  products 
of  Arkansas,  in  1848,  $12,304,013.  Her  population  in  1847  was  152,- 
400,*  including  slaves.  Thus  wo  have  the  average  productions  of 
Michigan  to  each  inhabitant  $31^,  and  the  same  in  Arkansas,  counting 
slaves,  8S0^;  or,  deducting  the  slaves,  the  average  income  of  each  free 
white  citizen  of  Arkansas,  from  agriculture  alone  last  year,  was  $101, 
or  more  thati  three  limes  that  of  the  free  citizens  of  Michigan.  And 
not  only  this,  but  in  1840,  Arkansas,  with  but  little  more  than  half 
the  population  of  Michigan,  actually  produced  an  amount  of  manufac- 
tures nearly  double  that  of  Michigan.f 

In  the  State  of  Vermont,  an  agricultural  State,  and  where  the  hus- 
bandman is  perhaps  better  rewarded  than  in  any  other  State  of  the 
North,  both  on  account  of  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  industry 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  facilities  for  getting  to  market,  the  average  of 
the  productions  to  each  individual  was  in  1848,  as  found  in  the  same 
manner  as  above,  892,  probably  more  than  that  in  any  other  northern 
State,  and  yet  less  than  that  of  Arkansas,  when  we  include  only  tke 
white  population  in  the  estimate. 

Such  are  the  astounding  results  obtained  by  a  little  investigation; 
and  I  repeat  that  if  any  one  doubts  my  correctness  my  authorities  are 
before  him. 

After  such  an  expos6  as  this  of  the  condition  of  the  two  sections  of 
our  country,  who  will  repeat  the  stale  charge  against  the  South  of  want 
of  thrift,  of  lack  of  energy  and  enterprise?  The  annals  of  history 
throughout  the  civilized  world  do  not  record  an  instance  of  greater 
enterprise  or  more  indomitable  perseverance  than  has  been  evinced  by 
tiie  [southern  planter  in  the  cultivation  of  his  great  staple.  I  have 
before  me  the  July  number  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  and 
find  the  following  extract  so  apposite,  that  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  making  use  of  it : 

**  But  the  South  is  habitually  denounced — and  she  habitually  admits  the  truth 
of  the  denunciation — for  want  of  skill  and  enterprise  aud  perseverance  in  all  her 
pursuits,  and  an  enlightened  regard  for  her  pecuniary  interest^! :  for  her  apathy 
and  idleness.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  her  cotton  culture  will  show  in  a  mo- 
ment how  utterly  false  €dl  this  is.    The  southern  planters  have  not  evinced  a 
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t  Census  of  1840.  I  have  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  manufactures  the 
products  of  the  flourine  mills,  as  they  had  already  been  considered  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  agricultuTfli  products. 
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torn  for  commerce,  though  possessing  an  immense  coast,  and  materials  for 
ship  buildinji^  to  an  exhaimtless  extent.  Thej  are  not  apt  at  the  tricks  of  trade, 
nor  cnnnini^  m  the  manufacture  of  notions.  They  have  indeed  been,  perhaps, 
culpably  neglectful  in  not  converting  into  cloth-s,  as  they  might  do  at  less  cost 
than  any  others  in  the  world,  their  own  cotton.  But  this  they  are  about  to  do. 
Hitherto  they  have  devoted  thcni solve?  cxcluoivcly  to  the  more  congenial  occu- 
pation of  agriculture,  and  not  unwisely,  since  it  has  neted  them  fifteen  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  their  capital.  And  where  and  in  what  pursuit  did  people 
ever  before  exhibit  buch  enlightened  eneriQr,  such  indomitable  perseverance  ? 
And  when  were  such  vast  residts  ever  before  produced  in  so  short  a  period  by 
the  same  numbers?  In  1790  cotton  culture  had  scarcely*  begun  ;  only  eighty- 
one  light  bales  were  exported  from  America  the  en:<uing  year.  By  1804  our 
crops  had  reached  one  hundred  thtm^and  of  our  present  bales.  In  the  next  fif- 
teen years,  in  spite  of  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  war,  it  had  again  increased 
threefold  ;  and  in  fourteen  years  more  it  had  run  up  to  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  the  crop  of  1833  being  fitur/i Id  tliat  of  1819.  At  this  latter 
period  it  was  thought  tne  maximum  of  production  had  been  attained.  Indeed, 
It  had  frequently  been  believed  that  this  limit  was  reached.  Now,  however,  it 
was*  the  universal  conviction.  Yet,  in  only  nine  years  more,  we  had  dtuned 
the  crop  again;  and,  notwithstanding  the  low  prices,  since  1842  the  production 
has  been  on  the  increase,  and  the  crop  of  last  year  is  estimated,  while  we  write, 
at  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  bales.        *****. 

"  Nor  have  the  other  agricultural  productions  been  neglected  in  all  this  time. 
The  ancient  staples,  tobacco  and  rice,  have  j^lowly  but  steadily  increased,  and 
the  sugar  crop,  which  in  1828  was  eighty-eight  thousand  hogsheads,  had  risen 
by  1847  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thou.'mnd  hogshead?,  nearly  threefold  in 
nineteen  years.  In  breadstufis  our  superfluities  would  enable  us  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  world,  with  scarcely  an  eflfort  to  increase  them.  How,  then,  can  a 
people  who  can  do  what  we  hai-e  don",  be  justly  called  idle  or  ignorant,  unfaith- 
ful to  our  interests,  or  unskillful  in  pursuing  tlicm  ?  In  agriculture  there  is  no 
charlatanry.  We  do  not  parade  dividends.  We  publish  no  seductive  calcula- 
tions. We  build  neither  palaces  nor  cities.  No  subsidized  press  proclaims  our 
feats.  Even  agricultural  journals  are  unhappy  at  a  di.-xount  with  us.  We  ply 
our  labora  in  solitude,  afar  from  the  thoroughuires  of  men.  We  do  not '  roiir  in 
the  midst  of  congregations  ;'  but  it  is  with  us,  as  the  Psalmist  says  it  was  of 
old,  when  'a  man  was  faratms  according  as  he  had  lifted  up  his  ax  upon  tht 
thick  trees.'  We  supply  the  life-blood  which  sustains  the  trade  and  commerce 
and  finances  of  the  world.  We  keep  steam  expanding,  machinery  in  motion, 
and  the  lightning  traversing  the  wires,  and  we  do  it  in  silence.  Wc  arc  scarcely 
known  amid  the  stupendous  operations  whose  sole  basis  is  our  labor  and  our 
skill.  The  power  of  a  people  who  can  do  all  this,  who  can  do  what  wc  do, 
must  be  immen-^e  in  every  way  whenever  they  see  proper  to  exert  it,  and  incal- 
culably valuable  to  them  must  be  that  institution,  though  it  be  undisguised 
slavery,  which  makes  them  what  they  are." 

Such  is  a  picture,  drawn  in  graphic  colors,  and  glowing  with  all  the 
fire  and  spirit  of  southern  chivalry,  inflamed  with  resentment  under 
injury,  but  yet  not  exaggerated,  of  the  '•  enlightetvid  energy  and  in- 
domitable perseyerance,"  which  the  southern  people  have  manifested 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Theif  have  made  America  the  market  of 
the  world;  /Aey  have  built  the  navies  of  the  Union,  and  freighted 
them  for  other  lands,  till  there  is  not  a  sea  over  which  the  stars  and 
stripes  have  not  floated,  not  a  harbor  in  which  the  naval  twang  of  the 
Yankee  is  not  heard.  The  immense  profits  which  the  manufactures 
of  the  North  have  derived  from  the  South,  ha¥e  enabled  them  to  build 
new  and  enlarge  old  manufactories;  to  make  from  the  Lowell  ef  1820, 
with  its  two  hundred  inhabitants  and  its  capital  of  $tOO.OOO,*  a  city 
with  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
and  property  worth  $1 2,400,000. t     It  is  not  the  energy  and  enter- 
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prise  of  Massachusetts  alone  that  have  done  this.  She  is  dependent 
upon  the  South  for  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  pounds 
of  cotton  consumed  in  that  single  city  per  week.*     Let  the  energies 

/of  the  South  bo  prostrated ;  let  indolence  and  an  ignoble  love  of  ease 

i  seize  upon  her  sons ;  let  that  decay  and  degradation  upon  which  the 
North  has  ho  long  harped  be  her  lot;  let  slavery  be  abolished,  and 

I  Lowell  and  her  sister  cities  will  relapse  into  their  former  insignifi- 
cance— their  factories  will  be  deserted — their  operatives  will  be  cast 
upon  the  world  to  fill  the  poor-houses  and  prisons  of  the  North ;  stag- 
nation will  seize  upon  commerce,  for  its  life-blood  will  have  ceased  to 
flow ;  the  sails  will  flap  idly  against  the  masts  of  the  useless  ships  that 
will  be  ranged  beside  the  deserted  wharves  of  New  York  and  Boston  ; 
the  western  farmer  will  find  no  home-market  for  his  wheat,  but  will  be 
compelled  to  sit  and  gaze  in  silent  despair  upon  his  overstocked  gran- 
aries, waiting,  but  waiting  in  vain,  for  some  one  to  come  and  buy. 

\  There  is  no  truth  more  evident  than  that  of  the  mutual  dependence 
of  the  different  parts  of  this  country  on  each  other  The  North  can? 
not  say  to  the  South,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee."  The  East  cannot  re- 
fuse the  aid  of  the  young  but  giant  West.  Like  the  different  wheels 
of  a  delicately  wrought  watch,  when  all  are  properly  adjusted  and  move 
in  perfect  harmony,  man  admires  the  curious  mechanism,  and  how  each 
part,  however  small  and  insignificant  of  itself,  contributes  to  the  same 
final  result.  So  has  it  been  in  our  great  and  magnificent  country.  In 
the  West  is  our  granary ;  in  the  South  do  we  raise  the  raw  material  to 
supply  the  factories  of  the  East ;  and  in  the  middle  do  we  procure  the 
material'by  which  the  steamer  crosses  the  ocean,  the  locomotive  trav- 
erses the  land,  and  a  thousand  looms  and  ten  thousand  spindles  are 
kept  in  motion.  Through  the  whole  are  seen  our  rivers  pursuing  their 
devious  way,  our  railroads  and  our  canals  leaping  over  valleys  and 
piercing  through  mountains,  like  veins  and  arteries  conveying  nutri- 
ment to  every  part  of  the  system.  How  beautiful  the  arrangement ! 
How  admirable  the  adjustment  and  uses  of  the  parts  !  How  wonder- 
ful the  wisdom,  and  how  beneficent  the  Creator,  who  has  devised  all  this 
and  has  united  these  parts,  so  different,  and  yet  so  admirably  adapted 
to  each  other,  by  bonds  that  can  never  be  broken !  Where,  oh  where, 
is  the  man  that  can  be  so  blind  to  his  own  interest,  so  filled  with  mad- 
ness, so  much  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  his  race,  so  full  of  daring 
against  the  majesty  of  Heaven,  that  he  would  attempt  with  his  puny 
arm  and  feeble  strength  to  sever  those  bonds  which  His  hand  had 
forged,  and  cast  the  noble  Ship  of  State,  that  has  so  gallantly  breasted 
the  billows  of  adversity,  and  so  manfully  withstood  the  surges  of  war 
and  of  treachery,  upon  the  rocks  of  faction  and  the  quicksands  of  a  big- 
oted fanaticism,  a  dreary  and  abandoned  wreck?  Lives  there  such  an 
one.  and  docs  he  breathe  our  air  ? 

Has  the  South  attained  the  maximum  of  her  property  or  not !  A 
little  attention  will,  I  think,  show  conclusively  that  she  is  yet  in  the 
dawn  of  her  greatness ;  that  the  sun  of  her  glory  has  but  just  risen  above 
the  horizon  ;  and  that  its  beams,  which  now  shine  upon  us  with  so  much 
eff'ulgcnce.  are  but  precursors  of  a  yet  more  glorious  brightness,  before 
which  their  luster  will  be  placed  and  dimmed. 

*  American  Almanac. 
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Let  us,  very  briefly,  look  at  the  ootton  crop  in  this  ooantrj,  as  com- 
p«red  with  that  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  see  what  are  the  prospects 
for  itii  increase. 

In  1791,  the  amonnt  of  ootton  raised  in  the  world  was  490,000,000 
of  pounds,  of  which  the  United  States  produced  two  millions,*  leaving 
488,000,000  to  be  raised  in  other  countries.  In  1848  the  United  States 
produced  1,120,000,000  of  pounds,  and  all  other  covntrles,  according  to 
mD  estimate  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Doc.  146, 
4th  Tol  Ex.  Doc.  135-6),  440,000,000.  So  that,  while  the  United 
States  have  increased  their  production  in  geometrical  ratio,  the  rest  of 
the  world  actually  produces  now  48.000,000  of  pounds  less  than  it  did 
sixty  years  ago.  Iii  1818  Great  Britain  imported  from  the  East  In- 
dies 247,659  balest  of  cotton,  and  from  the  United  S  totes  only -217,530 
bales.!  In  1840  she  imported  from  the  United  States  1,246,791  bales, 
mnd  from  the  East  Indies  216,300  bales,  which  was  more  than  she  im- 
ported from  those  countries  in  any  single  year  since  1818,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1836,  when  3,000  bales  more  were  imported.  Here,  also,  we 
have  a  great  increase  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  a  decline 
on  that  of  the  East  Indies,  the  second  country  in  the  world  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  article. 

What  can  be  the  cause  of  all  this?  Is  it  owing  to  the  superior  skill, 
and  energy,  and  industry  of  the  American  cotton-growers,  or  to  some 
peculiar  adaptotion  of  soil  or  climate  to  this  plant,  which  Nature  has 
ramished  to  the  South?  That  the  energy  and  CLterprise  of  our  peo- 
ple have  been  one  great  cause,  no  one  can  doubt,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one,  as  we  will  presently  see. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  referred  to 
above,  the  production  of  other  countries  is  as  follows,  viz.  ''India  185.- 
000,000  lbs. ;  the  rest  of  Asia  1 10.000,000 ;  Brazil  30,000,000  ;  West 
Indies  8,000,000 ;  Egypt  25,000,000 ;  the  rest  of  Africa  34,000,000 ; 
Mexico  and  South  America,  exclusive  of  Brazil,  35,000,000;  and  13,- 
000,000  elsewhere."  From  this  we  see  that  India  and  the  south  of  Asia 
produce  more  than  half  the  cotton  produced  in  the  world,  not  including 
the  United  States.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  those  countries  there 
has  been  a  continued  decline  in  the  production.  With  the  causes  of 
that  decline  all  are  familiar ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitu- 
late them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  consist  in  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  climate,  the  ravages  of  insects  and  worms,  and  density  of  the  pop- 
ulation, which  renders  it  necessary  that  most  of  the  soil  be  used  for  the 
production  of  food.  It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  constantly 
increasing  wants  of  the  world  can  be  supplied  by  the  amount  produced 
in  India.  The  same  physical  causes  that  prevent  its  growth  in  Asia, 
act  in  most  countries  in  the  torrid  zone.  In  Brazil  the  plant  grows  to 
be  a  small  tree,  having  few  bolls,  and  living  five  or  six  years.  In  other 
parts  of  South  America  similar  difficulties  have  to  be  contended  with. 
In  Africa,  from  the  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  nature  of  the  governments, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  large  capital  should  b?  invested  in  this  or  any 
other  branch  of  busincBS.  Mexico  can  never  be  an  exporters  till  an- 
other race  of  people  shall  possess  her  fertile  valleys  '*  The  home  sup- 
ply is  never  equal  to  the  very  small  demand  of  her  own  manufactures." 

*Soathera  Quarterly  Review.  H  United  States  AlmaDac. 
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Where,  then,  can  we  find  a  conntry  able  to  compete  with  our  South- 
ern States  in  the  production  of  cotton?  No  one  that  has  inyestigated 
the  subject  at  all  can  hesitate  in  saying  they  stand  alone  without  a 
competitor.  Here  nature  has  been  lavish  of  her  gifts.  To  a  climate 
exactly  suited  to  its  growth,  she  has  added  a  soil  capable  of  sustaining 
a  plant  so  exhausting  to  it  as  cotton.  With  these  natund  Advantages, 
together  with  the  mildest  and  best  regulated  government  under  the  sun, 
and  possessed  by  the  hardy  Anglo  Saxon  race,  who  can  wonder  that 
the  Southern  States  of  this  Union  have  far  outstripped  eveir  other  part 
of  the  world  1  And  yet  the  South  can  and  will,  if  a  market  be  supplied, 
double  their  last  crop,  great  as  it  was,  in  ten  years.  In  fact  there  is  no 
limit  to  its  capabilities  for  production. 

Nor  will  the  consumption  cease  to  keep  pace  with  the  supply.  As 
Christianity  and  civilization  are  extended  so  will  the  demand  for  cloth- 
ing increase,  and  the  world  must  flock  to  our  shores  to  procure  it  The 
consumption  of  cotton  has  been  increasing  very  rapidly  in  Europe 
within  the  last  three  years,  and  yet  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  her  peo- 
ple use  it ;  and  of  the  one  thousand  millions  of  people  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  not  one-half  use  it  as  an  article  of  clothing.  The  day  is 
about  to  come  when  the  remaining  five  hundred  millions  will  come  to 
buy  of  us ;  when  our  commerce,  great  as  it  now  is,  will  become  yet  more 
extended ;  when  the  utmost  energies  of  the  producer  will  be  taxed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  consumer ;  when  America  will  have  reached  a 
pitch  of  greatness  of  which  she  never  yet  has  dreamed.  Nor  will  the 
South  be  an  incubus  to  weigh  down  and  retard  our  country  in  its  on- 
ward and  upward  march  to  glory  and  wealth.  On  the  contrary,  on  her 
prosperity,  on  her  untiring  industry  and  perseverence  will  depend,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  success  of  the  whole.  If  she  gives  back,  the  whole 
machine  will  stop ;  the  genius  of  liberty  will  droop  her  pinions,  and  sink 
down  from  her  proud  position  ;  another  Italy  and  another  Greece  will 
be  seen  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  I  have  not  touched  upon  half  the  resources  of  the  South.  Cot- 
ton is  but  a  small  part  of  her  productions.  I  have  before  me  a  table, 
compiled  from  the  census  of  1840,  which  shows  the  whole  productions 
of  South  Carolina  for  that  year  to  have  been  $33,937,807.  The  value 
of  cotton  raised  was  89,100,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  824,837,807  pro- 
duced in  South  Carolina,  exclusive  of  cotton.  The  same  is  true,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  every  other  southern  State.  By  a  recent 
chemical  analysis  it  is  ascertained  that  the  wheat  raised  in  the  South 
contains  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  more  nutriment  than  that  raised  in  a 
colder  climate.     The  yield  is  nearly  as  good. 

In  Indian  corn  the  South  leaves  the  North  far  behind,  both  in  the 
quantity  per  acre  and  the  whole  amount  raised.  The  State  of  Michi- 
gan produced  in  1840,  2,277,039  bushels,  and  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
with  not  half  the  population,  produced  4,846,632  bushels. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  the  southern  States  in  1840  was  174,968  hogs- 
heads, worth  $14,181,156,  of  which  1 19,484  hogsheads  were  exported. 
The  value  of  the  rice  exported  in  1840  was  $1,942,076. 

Why  need  I  speak  of  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  and  Texas?  Why 
of  the  hemp  and  flax,  the  lumber  and  mineral  productions  of  the  South? 
All  these,  of  themselves,  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth. 
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Such  is  the  South ;  such  it  will  be.  Let  the  North,  then,  learD  that  \ 
the  South  is  not  so  contemptible  and  unable  to  take  care  of  itself  as 
tiiey  haye  supposed.  A  dark  and  gloomy  cloud  is  rising  above  the 
horizon,  and  unless  all  arise  to  subdue  the  fires  of  fanaticism — unless 
oompromise  and  concession  take  the  place  of  bigotry  and  intolerance — 
we  are  gone !  Our  eagle,  our  glorious  American  eagle,  which  has  soar- 
ed aloft  on  the  breeze  for  seventy  years,  twice  defying  the  assaults  of 
the  English  lion,  and  penetrating  to  the  capital  of  Mexico,  will  be 
shorn  of  its  strength  and  fall  prostrate  to  the  earth.  The  Genius  of 
Liberty  will  rise  with  drooping  pinions,  and,  with  a  sad  and  mournful 
flight,  will  bid  adieu  to  earth,  and  wing  its  way  above  the  clouds.  Oh  ! 
that  Americans,  American  patriots,  would  feel  that  there  is  danger ! 
The  South  has  begun  to  "  calculate  the  value  of  the  Union."  They 
find  anything  better  than  disgrace  and  dishonor.  Already  I  hear  the 
notes  of  preparation.  But  it  is  not  the  clash  of  arms  or  the  shrill  notes 
of  the  clarion  that  fall  upon  my  ear.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  loom  and 
the  artisan's  hammer ;  it  is  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  steam-engine 
and  the  whirling  of  water-wheels.  They  are  preparing  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  dependence,  to  manufacture  their  own  goods  and  use  their 
own  ships,  that,  when  the  melancholy  day  arrives  (if  it  ever  do,  which 
Heaven  forfend  !)  which  shall  sever  those  iron  bands  which  now  unite  i 
our  country  in  undivided  and  we  hope  indivisible  brotherhood,  they  may  / 
march  on  alone  to  independence  and  wealth.  R.  H.  G. 

Florence^  Alabama^  October  15,  1849. 
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1.  COTTON— ITS  PROSPECTS— DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY. 

The  late  intelligence  from  Europe,  (quoting  an  extensive  demand,  and  an  ad- 
v.ince  in  the  price  of  cotton,  is  cneenng  to  the  prospects  of  the  Planter,  and 
promises  a  continuance  of  fair  prices  for  the  future.  The  importance  of  the 
cotton  trade,  the  probable  demand  and  supply,  and  the  future  course  of  prices, 
are  subjects  exciting  deep  anxiety  and  careful  investigation  abroad — and  cer- 
tainly, from  their  important  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  the  South,  should  be 
not  less  a  subject  of  examination  with  us.  A  fair  inquiry,  then,  into  some  im- 
portant facts  affecting  future  prices,  will  show,  we  think,  Uiat  present  rates  are 
only  legitimate,  and  that  even  somewhat  higher  may  be  expected. 

We  will  first  view  the  subject  in  its  general  aspect,  remarlcing  that  the  exami- 
nation will  be  confined  to  American  cotton,  as  by  its  prospects  all  other  kinds 
will  be  governed.  The  crop  of  last  year,  the  largest  ever  made,  amounted  to 
2,729,JX)0  bales.  For  every  bale  of  this  there  has  been  a  demand,  and  that  not 
of  a  speculative  character,  but  to  meet  the  actual  wants  of  consumption. 

Let  us  then  examine  first  what  will  be  the  probable  supply  of  the  coming 
season: 

The  stock  on  lumd  In  northern  and  sonihefn  KftporU  on  Iflt  Sept  wu. 142,784b. 

In  the  interior  towns  of  the  South, 24,180 

Admitting  the  preaent  crop  m  one-fonrth  short  of  last  yosr— and  it  will  be ... .  2,047,600 

Total  supply  to  Sept  1st,  1850, S;214,4a0b. 

We  have  estimated  the  crop  at  but  one-fourth  short,  which  we  think  a  full 
estimate,  considering  the  accounts  received  from  all  sections  of  the  cotton  grow- 
ing country.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  demand  of  this  season  equals  that 
of  the  last,  the  supply  will  fall  short  of  it  by  500,000  bales. 

The  next  inquii^^  is,  what  will  be  the  probable  demand? 

Our  home  consumption  will  require,  viz  : 
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Vor  northern  BunqikotQrM, 620,000 

**     aouthemand  south-wentem  do^ 130,000 

l\>reign— For  Franoo  and  the  Oontinont, 600,000 

**   GreatBritain, 1»000,000 

Tdtal  demand, 2,250,000 

Wepiave  estimated  the  consumption  of  the  northern  manufactures  at  the 
amount  of  last  year,  from  the  fact  that  their  prosp-eKS  hitherto  has  been  little  in- 
fluenced by  short  crops,  ur  advanced  prices,  ana  a  fair  inference  is  that  it  will 
be  the  same  this  year.  For  t)ie  southern  manufactures  we  have  also  allowed 
the  same  as  last  year,  notwithstanding  tlieir  extraordinary  increase  of  late 
would  justify  the  expectation  of  enlargement  this  vear.  For  France  and  the 
Continent  we  have  e:iti mated  the  demand  at  600,000  bales,  supposing  that  the 
advance  in  prices  will  lessen  it  100,000  bales.  For  Great  Britain,  we  have  put 
down  1,000,1)00  bales,  admitting  that  high  prices  will  diminish  her  consumption 
of  the  cotton  of  the  United  States  350,000  bales.  With  these  admissions,  and 
reducing  the  probable  demand  to  the  smallest  limits,  we  find  that  it  would  still  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  stock  in  our  seaports  and  interior  towns 
on  1st  September  last,  and  the  entire  crop  that  is  likely  to  come  to  market  up  to 
1st  September  lb50. 

But  as  great  Britain  is  our  principal  customer,  and  has  hitherto  controlled 
prices,  and  their  future  course  will  be  sensibly  influenced  by  her  action,  a  short 
review  of  the  prospects  of  our  cotton  in  her  market  is  of  primary  importance. 
In  the  foregoinj^  estimate  we  have  put  down  1,000,000  bales  as  the  portion  she 
is  likely  to  obtain  from  our  present  crop.  More  she  cannot  well  obtaiu  ;  and  to 
get  even  this,  she  must  enter  the^ist  with  competitors,  whose  wants  require  more 
3ian  the  half  of  our  crop,  and  whose  necessities  are  as  great,  comparatively,  as 
hers.  Less  she  cannot  do  without— even  granting  that  her  consumption  de- 
creases 350,000  to  400,000  bales  of  our  cotton,  in  consequence  of  advance  in 
prices. 

The  accounts  up  to  October  12,  state  that  the  stock  of  American  cotton  in  Liv- 
erpool at  349,266  bales.  At  the  present  rate  of  her  consumption,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient but  for  twelve  weeks,  and  leave  little  or  no  stock  on  hand  on  the  1st  Jan- 
uary next.  Allowing  that  all  the  cotton  shipped  from  our  ports  from  1st  Sep- 
tember to  15th  November  is  received  before  the  1st  January,  not  more  than 
50,000  bales  can  be  added  to  tlie  stock  in  Liverpool ;  for  up  to  this  period,  since 
Ist  September,  but  23,000  bales  has  been  shipped  to  great  Britain,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  will  exceed  50,000  bales  by  15th  November.  Thus  Great  Britain 
will  begin  the  coming  year  with  a  smaller  stock  of  American  cotton  in  Liver- 
pool than  since  the  year  1824  (when  the  average  price  of  Upland  in  Liverpool 
was  pi^d,  and  advanced  afterward  to  ll%d),  and  with  a  less  probable  supply, 
in  pro|K)rtion  to  her  consumption,  than  has  ever  existed. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  out  data  are  mere  suppositions,  and  cannot  be  reason- 
ed upon  as  facts.  **  Short  crops,"  it  is  said,  **  are  synonymou-  with  short  con- 
sumption," and  all  calculations  arc  fallacious  which  assume  that  tlie  consump- 
tion will  go  on  as  before,  under  an  advance  of  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  prices. 
All  calculations  of  this  kind  must,  in  their  nature,  be  partly  speculative  ;  but 
that  short  crops  are  i 
falsities.  Under  the 
and  only  decreased 

the  truth  o(  the  assertion.  We  do  not  bring  in  the  short  crop  of  1847,  because 
consumption  was  atfected  by  other  causes  than  the  relation  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply. Regarding  the  position  that  advance  in  prices  must  check  consumption. 
It  IS  at  all  times  difficult  to  fix  the  height  to  which  they  must  go  to  have  this 
eflfect.  But  the  pa»t  history  of  cotton  would  show  that  present  prices  in  Liver- 
pool may  be  considerably  advanced,  even  up  to  l)^d,  without  affecting  consump- 
tion. During  the  years  from  1833  to  183d,  the  average  price  of  good  Upland 
Cotton  in  Liverpool  was  H^jd,  B^^d,  lOi^d,  7d,  and  yet  consumption  steadily 
advanced.  An  advance  to  b^^d,  in  the  Liverpool  market,  we  believe,  would  he 
no  check.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  would  soon  com- 
pensate for  the  advance  in  the  raw  material. 

It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  Great  Britaip  can  lesesn  her  consumption, 
and  get  on  with  even  a  larger  supply  of  our  cotton  than  we  have  allowed,  or 
than  she  can  possibly  obtain.    The  old  cry  of  ** working  short  time,"  "sup- 
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Slies  from  India/'  "  unremunerating  prices  for  Tier  manufactures,"  Ac,  "will  no 
oubt  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  prices ;  but  she  cannot  play 
this  game  successfuUj  now.  Such  trumpery  contrivances  must  soon  be  altogeth- 
er atiandoned.  The  interest  at  stake  is  of  too  great  a  magnitude  to  be  hazarded 
on  the  success  of  this  haggling  on  3d  or  4  d  advance  in  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial with  producers,  who  have  been  annually  sacrificed  that  her  manufac- 
turers might  become  princes.  The  spinners,  if  not  already  awakened  to  a  sens© 
of  their  position,  will  not  sleep  mucn  longer.  Their  incredulity  as  to  the  great 
deficiency  of  the  present  crop  must  soon  cease,  and  they  must  go  into  the  mar- 
ket and  purchase  freely  at  current  rates,  or  they  will  bo  victimized  by  specula- 
tors. "  To  keep  the  present  mill  power  and  factory  hands  in  the  full  employ- 
ment," says  the  London  Economist,  **  which  they  have  enjoyed  the  present 
year,  a  supply  of  cotton  equal  to  1,791,600  bales  will  be  annually  required  for 
consumption — to  which  add  the  average  quantity  exported,  and  an  entire  im- 
port of  5J,000,000  bales  will  be  necessarv.  The  year  that  has  closed  (say  from 
Ist  September,  1848,  to  same  date,  1849),  is  the  only  one  on  record  that  has  fur- 
nished this  quantity,  and  this  without  any  actual  increase  to  the  stock."  Now, 
from  whom  can  Great  Britain  get  this  supply  ?  Her  imports  from  all  other 
^countries  than  the  United  States,  for  fifteen  years,  will  not  average  over  350,000 
bales,  and  it  is  only  from  our  growth  that  her  increasing  consumption  has  been 
supplied.  Hitherto  she  has  had  large  stocks  on  the  1st  January  to  fall  back 
upon  in  caite  of  any  deficiency  of  import ;  but  these  have  gradually  diminished 
in  the  last  four  years  from  1,195,000  bales  to  498,000,  with  every  probability  of 
a  great  diminution  this  coming  January. 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  see  any  source  from  whence  an  adequate  supply  to 
the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  can  this  jear  be  obtained.  She  cannot  get  it 
from  this  country  without  wresting  it,  at  high  prices  which  would  be  the  neces- 
Bary  consequence  of  such  a  competition),  from  others  whose  wants  are  as  ur- 
gent as  her  own  ;  and  from  other  countries  we  have  seen  that  the  average  sup- 
plies would  be  utterly  inadequate,  while  there  is  no  probability  that  they  can 
oe  increased.  When  we  reflect  on  the  primary  national  importance  of  the  cot- 
ton trade  to  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  effects  of  a  short  supply  on  her  social, 
political,  and  commercial  condition,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  deep  anxiety 
awakened  by  the  prospects  now  disclosed. 

We  have  embraced  in  this  examination  merely  the  comparison  of  supply 
and  demand,  as  influenced  by  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Speculation  may 
run  up  prices  to  an  extravagant  height ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  war  and  rev- 
olution may  intervene  to  mock  all  calculation.  We  cannot  reason  on  such  ele- 
ments ;  but  on  those  which  are  now  operative,  our  conclusion  is,  that  the  pres- 
ent prices  in  our  market  are  not  only  legitimate,  but  rest  upon  considerations 
that  admit  of  advance,  and  that  for  the  future  the  producers  may  look  for  remu- 
nerating returns  for  their  labor  and  capital. — C/iar^eslon  Mercury. 

2.  SUGAR— MELSENS'S  PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

[The  i^reat  noise  which  the  new  discoveries  of  this  eminent  chemist  has  mode  in  the  world,  ro> 
qTure«  that  wc  should  introduce  them  to  our  readers.  In  our  next  we  hope  to  publish  a  tran:«la- 
thm  of  the  elaborate  Procede  MeUenSf  which  is  now  before  us  in  the  French  language,  and  is  a 
paper  of  great  interest  and  value. 

The  following  analysis  of  it,  and  review  of  the  whole  sut^ect,  is  from  the  foreign  correspondent 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Clcmsen,  the  United  States  charge  at  Belgium,  has  trauslated 
into  English  the  Procde  Melsens. — Ed.]  , 

Melsens's  Discovert. — Among  the  properties  of  matter  are  some  that  may  be 
termed  subsidiary  or  incidental ;  qualities  which  we  may  be  said  to  discover 
rather  than  to  comprehend  ;  and  wnose  agencies  are  of  a  secret  and,  as  it  were, 
stealthy  character,  so  that  we  cannot  always  predict  their  recurrence  or  calcu- 
late their  force.  Fluid  and  gaseous  bodies  present  many  of  these  perplexing 
phenomena.  In  the  phenomena  of  the  crystallization  of  siigar,  for  instance,  we 
encounter  a  series  of  anomalies  which  have  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  greatest 
chemist*  to  reduce  the  incoherent  facts  to  a  consistent  theory.  Berzelius,  Du- 
mas, Proust,  and  other  namas  known  in  the  higher  walks  of  practical  science, 
are  associated  with  investigations  into  the  elemental  properties  of  saccharine 
iuice,  and  the  most  effective  method  of  turning  those  properties  to  advantage  in 
the  manufacture  and  extraction  of  solid  sugar.    Altnough  the  improvements 
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made  in  this  branch  of  the  industrial  arts,  within  the  present  century,  have  been  i 

numerous  and  great,  they  have  been  very  far  from  approaching  the  point  of  ex-  i 

cellence  attained  bv  other  arts  conceniea  iu  supplying  the  luxuries,  wants  and  j 

necessities  of  mankind.    Xn  fact,  it  has  long  been  recognized  that,  among  arts  j 

of  production,  it  was  in  tlie  manufacture  of  sugar  that  there  remained  to  be  y 

taken  one  of  those  strides  which  immortalize  a  name  and  signalize  an  epoch.  i 

This  stride  has  recently  be<*n  taken  by  a  young  Belgian  chemist,  of  the  name  of  ^ 

Melsens,  Professor  in  the  Veterinary  auu  Agricultural  School  of  the  State,  at  j 

Brussels.    "While  we  are  writing,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  conjecture — ^it  is  a  ( 

certainty — that  MeUens's  discovery  is  dcstinea  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  ^ 

production  of  one  of  our  national  i^taplcs  which  will  be  attended  with  a  vast  ac- 
cession of  national  wealth.  The  principal  features  of  this  discovery  may  be 
com{)ressed  into  a  small  space. 

It  is  now  a  well  establL^ed  fact,  that  the  sugar-cane,  when  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, contains  no  su^ar  that  is  not  crystallizable.  It  is  also  known  that  the 
extraction  of  this  solid  is  easily  effected  by  means  of  weak  alcohol,  which  first 
dissolves  it  and  then  leaves  it,  by  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  pure  and  colorless 
crystals.  But  together  with  the  crystallizable  sugar,  there  also  co-exist  in  the 
cane  certain  fcrmentativcs  capable  of  determining  a*transformatiou  of  the  sugar 
into  other  products.  The  action  of  these  agents  is  only  rendered  possible  l)y 
placing  them  in  contact  with  the  sugar,  by  means  of  water,  after  having  been 
previously  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  external  air.  . 

^  The  rapidity  with  which  the  cane  juice,  in  warm  climates,  undergoes  altera- 
tions, is  the  great  obtitacle  to  the  extraction  of  the  pure  solid,  and  the  great 
cauKC  of  loss  in  the  process. 

The  chemist,  in  his  laboratory,  solves  the  problem  of  the  extraction  of  sugar 
by  the  emf|loymeut  of  alcohol.  This  agent,  without  producing  the  slightest 
alteration  in  the  properties  of  the  sugar,  separates  it  from  its  associated  sub- 
stances, and  protects  it  from  every  destructive  influence.  Alcohol,  however,  will 
not  answer  tne  pur^ses  of  practical  industry,  which  require  the  employment  of 
an  agent  low  in  price  and  of  easy  application.  Such  an  agent  alcohol  is  not. 
It  is  costly  and  dangerous,  as  a  combustible,  to  such  a  dei^ree  that  no  money 
could  purchase  the  employment  of  human  labor  in  conjunction  with  it.  But  is 
it  beyond  the  resourccH  oi  chemistry  to  discover  a  liquid  which,  like  alcohol, 
will  separate  the  sugar  and  prevent  the  fermentation  whicli,  in  the  manufac- 
turing processes  now  in  use,  ensues  as  a  consequence  of  the  contact  of  the 
1'uice  with  the  external  air?  Such  was  the  question  Melsens  proj>osed  to 
umself,  and  which  he  has  answered  triumphantly  by  the  production  of  the 
agent. 

It  is  a  theory  rather  in  fav(»r  with  inventors,  that  many  of  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  accident ;  and,  indeed,  the  examples  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known  of  fortuitous  circumstances  giving  birth  to  very  wonderful 
realities.  But,  if  we  could  inquire  more  accurately,  we  should  probably  learn 
that  the  lucky  accident  had  but  set  in  motion  a  certain  train  of  thought  in  an 
already  prepared  mind  ;  while  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  exhibit  to  us  the 
new  discovery  elaborated  by  reiterated  trials.  No  more  practical  refutation  can 
be  presented  of  the  vulgar  error  just  alluded  to,  than  the  whole  history  of  Mel- 
sens's  discovery.  It  was  step  by  step,  by  an  infinite  series  of  experiments,  and 
by  the  concentrated  direction  of  a  tnoiiglitful  and  educated  intellect,  that  he 
succeeded  in  detecting  and  bringing  to  the  li^ht  of  day  what  had  escaped  the 
scrutiny  of  such  giants  as  Dumas  and  Berzeiius.  The  first  small  fact  upon 
which  ne  proceeded  was,  that  in  the  tissues  of  the  cane  sugar  is  found  dissolved 
in  water,  and  that  it  will  remain  there  in  a  state  of  preservation  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time.  From  this  fact  it  was  legitimate  to  infer,  that,  if  water 
could  be  used  as  a  solvent,  the  conditions  accompanying  its  presence  in  the 
tissues  being  retained,  the  saccharine  substance  could,  be  extracted  unaltered. 
The  difficulties,  therefore,  attending  the  extraction  are  not  connected  with  the 
sugar  or  the  water,  but  with  the  air  and  the  fermentatives  which  its  contact 
develops.  This  being  the  case,  were  it  possible  to  crush  the  cane  in  vacuo,  and 
to  express  the  juice  and  boil  it  m  tacun,  either  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  or 
evaporating,  nothing  would  remain  to  be  desired.  But  this  is  not  possible,  at 
least  upon  a  large  scale.  Melsens  was  thus  urged  to  the  discovery  of  an  agent 
absorptive  of  air,  hostile  to  fermentation,  innocuous  to  man,  low  in  price,  and 
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eaaj  of  production.    Such  an  agent  ho  found  to  exist  in  hyponUphaie  of  lime 
(or,  as  otherwige  called,  bisulnliate  of  lime). 

Melscn<i's  experiments  witn  this  airent  were  made  upon  a  dozen  varieties  of 
juice,  including  beet-root  juice  or  pulp,  grape  juice  and  cane  juice.  The  results 
vere  uniform  :  the  sugar  crystallized  without  loss,  without  trouble  and  without 
the  production  of  mmasses.  The  earlier  experiments  demonstrated  that  the 
hjposulphate  of  lime,  employed  as  a  l)ody  absorptive  of  oxygen  and  as  antisep- 
tic, had  no  injurious  effect  upon  tlie  sugar  if  applied  cold  and  in  such  a  manner 
18  to  mix  with  the  juice  at  the  very  moment  of  the  rupture  of  the  cellular  tis- 
ioes  ;  and  farther,  that,  in  its  presence,  the  action  of  heat  required  for  purifica- 
tion became  perfectly  innocuous.  In  the  latter  operation  tlie  lime  employed 
caused  the  hyposulphate  to  disappear  by  neutralizing  it,  leaving  the  juice  pu- 
rified and  free  from  fermentatives  ana  from  all  matters  capable  of  producing 
them.  The  juice  thus  prepared  was  ready  for  evaporation,  without  any  loss  of 
sugar. 

Sat  the  hyposulphate  of  lime  was  soon  discovered  to  possess  otlier  qualities  of 
a  peculiar  character.  With  the  antiseptic  property  and  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing the  oxygen  gas  of  air,  it  unites  the  properties  of  a  powerful  purifier.  Heated 
to  100  deg.,  French  measurement,  it  separates  the  albumen,  the  caseum,  and 
matters  containing  nitrogen,  all  of  which  are  found  to  exist  in  a  natural  state  in 
saccharine  juice.  The  separation  is  effected  without  loss  and  without  any  ap- 
preciable transformation  of  the  sugar. 

It  remained  to  be  ascertained  how  far  the  hyposulphate  was  effective  in«op- 
posing  the  coloring  of  saccharine  liquids.  The  coloring  of  the  8ac<;harine 
juices  of  the  cane  proceeds  from  four  principal  causes.  1.  The  cane  itself  con- 
tains colored  matter,  which  becomes  dissolved  in  the  juice.  2.  The  contact  of 
the  juice  with,  the  air  rapidly  engenders  colored  substances,  which  unite  with 
the  preceding.  3.  The  heat  employed  in  evaporating,  by  altering  a  part  of  the 
sugar  and  or  the  products  whicn  accompany  it,  also  forms  coloring  matter.  4. 
The  contact  of  the  air  and  of  the  lime,  and  also  of  the  ammoniacal  gases,  as- 
sisted by  tke  action  of  the  heat,  produces  coloring  matter  during  the  evaporation 
of  the  juices  when  alkalized  by  lime. 

The  hyposulphate  of  lime  almost  instantaneously  extracts  the  color  of  the 
colored  matter  which  exists  in  the  cane  from  natural  causes.  It  prevents  the 
formation  of  the  colored  matter  which  the  air  produces  by  its  contact  with  the 
juice,  and  prevents  the  production  of  that  whicn  is  engendered  during  evapora- 
tion, and  especially  of  tnat  which  requires  for  its  fonnation  the  concurrence  of 
the  air  and  of  a  free  alkali.  The  effect  attending  the  use  of  the  hyposulphate, 
as  an  agent  capable  of  resisting  the  fonnation  of  color,  is  so  remarkable  as  to 
deserve  the  attention  of  persons  employed  in  many  branches  of  the  productive 
arts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cases'^  are  numerous  in  which  it  can  be  em- 
ployed, in  the  most  efficacious  manner,  in  preventing  the  formation  of  those 
coloring  matteiB,  which,  when  once  formed,  it  is  found  so  difficult  to  destroy  or 
extract.  Such  m  itters,  for  instance,  are  those  which  color  hemp-yani  and  flax, 
indigo  after  precipitation,  the  juice  of  barks  used  in  tanning,  and  the  extracts  of 
certain  dye-woods. 

Meanwhile,  Melsens  has  established  that,  in  the  process  of  evaporating  with- 
out the  application  of  artificial  heat,  the  presence  of  the  hyposulphate  effectu- 
ally opposes  the  formation  of  coloring  matter,  and  that  where  the  evaporation 
is  effected  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  the  coloring  matter  formed  is 
scarcely  perceptible. 

Although  we  have  omitted  many  details,  we  have  exhibited  enough  to  show 
that  the  hyposulphate  of  lime  can  be  employed  in  the  operation  of  extracting 
sugar  from  the  cane  :  1.  As  an  antiseptic  of  superior  excellence,  preventing  the 
production  and  action  of  fermentatives  of  whatever  kind.  2.  As  an  agent  ab- 
sorptive of  oxygen,  capable  of  preventing  the  alterations  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  the  latter  in  the  juice.  3.  As  a  purifying  agent,  which,  at  100  deg., 
will  clarify  the  juice  and  separate  from  it  all  albuminous  and  coagulating  suo- 
stances.  4.  As  an  agent  capable  of  expelling  pre-existing  colors.  5.  As  an 
anti-colorant,  capable  of  effectually  preventing  the  formation  of  coloring  mat- 
ter. 6.  As  an  agent  capable  of  neutralizing  the  injurious  acids  which  may  be 
found  existing  or  may  be  engendered  in  the  manufacture. 

^The  questions  that  next  presented  themselves  for  investigation  were,  in  what 
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proportions  and  under  what  forms  the  hyposulphate  of  lime  should  be  applied  ; 
what  inconveniences,  balancing  its  promised  advantages,  might  attend  lis  use  ? 
To  enable  himself  to  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily,  Melsens  procured 
from  the  province  of  Murcia,  in  Spain,  where,  for  ages,  sugar  from  the  carfe  has 
been  manufactured,  a  quantity  of  ripe  canes.  They  reached  Paris  in  good  con- 
dition, and  were  deposited  in  the  laooratory  of  the  Sarbonne,  where  the  experi- 
ments were  bein?  prosecuted.  A  number  of  i)er8on8  conversant  with  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  in  the  colonies  were  present  at  the  first  essays.  The  results 
were  such  as  to  £01  them  with  surprise.  The  juice  was  extracted  by  crushing 
the  cane  in  a  common  mortar,  previously  supplied  with  the  hyposulphate.  It 
was  purified  by  ebullition,  and  then  passed  throug:h  a  piece  of  cloth.  The 
sirup,  after  being  concentrated  and  filtered  a  second  time,  was  left  to  slow  crys- 
tallization. The  sugar  obtained  by  this  simple  process  was  as  excellent  in 
quality  as  could  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  alcohol. 

The  experiments  tried  in  Paris  upon  the  cane  juice  demonstrate  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  hyposulphate  secures  the  extraction  of  all  the  sugar  contained 
m  the  cane,  and  produces  it  in  a  solid  and  crystallized  form.  The  crystals  are 
large  and  firm.  They  are  not  more  colored  than  common  candy,  of  which  they 
have  the  appearance,  and  they  exiiibit  no  appreciable  traces  of  the  slightest  al- 
teration being  effected  in  the  saccharine  properties.  If,  therefore,  we  take  into 
consideration  the  almost  absolute  purity  of  the  cane  juice  (which  is  An  reality 
nothing  but  sugared  water),  when  purification  has  once  been  effected,  and  if  wo 
also  i&Ke  into  consideration  the  special  aptitude  of  cane  sugar  to  assume  the 
fonA  of  large  crystals,  it  would  seem  almost  certain  that  the  first  planter  who 
will  submit  a  quantity  of  sirup  to  slow  crystallization  by  Melsens's  method, 
will  obtain  crystals  exceeding  in  size  and  quantity  and  excelling  in  whiteness 
and  appearance  all  previous  experience. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  advanta^  that  will  attend  the  introduction 
of  thislnew  a^nt.  It  iswellknown  that  the  juice  extracted  from  the  cane  by  means 
of  pressure,  is  but  a  small  proportion — sometimes  only  a  half,  and  at  most  two- 
thirds— of  what  mi^ht  be  extracted.  There  remains  therefore  behind,  a  third  or 
more  of  the  natural  yield  of  the  sugar  crop,  and  this  third  becomes,  we  believe, 
a  total  loss.  The  extraction  of  the  i^n^gar,  thus  wasted,  by  simply  washing  with 
pure  water,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  air,  the  heat,  the  fermentatives,  and 
other  causes,  contribute  to  establish  a  rapid  fermentation,  and  no  gain  can  be 
derived  from  the  operation.  But  by  Melsens's  process  the  difiiculty  and  waste 
are  obviated.  Witn  water,  containing  a  small  Quantity  of  the  hyposulphate, 
not  only  may  the  washing  be  effected  with  ease,  out  atnhe  leisure  of  the  plant- 
er. Hours  or  days,  at  his  will,  may  be  employed  in  this  operation,  new,  per- 
force, neglected  altogether.  The  saccharine  washings  will  oe  found  nearly  as 
rich  in  sugar  as  the  juice  proves,  and,  if  treated  in  the  same  manner,  by  purifi- 
cation, by  simple  filtration,  and  by  concentration  in  the  free  air  to  the  consis- 
tency of  sirup,  crystallization  will  ensue  with  equal  certainty  and  success,  the 
product  being  in  all  respects  similar  and  equal  to  that  obtained  from  the  juice 
Itself. 

A  comparison  of  the  methods  actually  in  use,  in  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
saccharine  juices,  with  that  prescribed  oy  Melsens,  will  assist  in  the  formation 
of  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter. 

By  the  present  methods,  the  crushing  being  operated  under  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  alterations  attending  it  render  rapidity  oi  execution  indispensable.  But, 
however  rapid  the  execution  may  be,  it  does  not  and  cannot  prevent  alterations 
from  taking  place.  Again,  the  purification  effected  by  means  of  lime,  develops 
and  stimulates  the  formation  of  coloring  matter,  and  compels  the  employment 
of  animal  black.  Finally,  the  process  of  evaporation,  whicu  is  effected  at  a  hi^h 
temperature,  modifies  a  portion  of  the  sugar  which  the  heat  renders  uncrystalhs- 
able.  From  this  results  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  repeated  operations  and  to 
four  or  five  successive  crystallizations,  which  are  never  completely  productive. 
Melsens's  method,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  of  ample  time,  dispenses  with 
animal  black,  and  effects  the  production  of  the  solid  sugar  by  a  single  crystal- 
lization. 

The  present  product  of  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  sugar-cane  does  not  ex- 
ceed nine  pounds  weight  of  sugar,  whereas  tlie  natural  contents  are  about  eight- 
een, the  whole  of  which  may  be  extracted  by  the  new  method.    Introduced  into 
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this  country,  it  Trill  prove  only  second  in  importance  to  Whitney's  cotton  gin. 
It  will  increase  the  ciuture  of  the  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  its  precious  se- 
cretion. With  the  lessened  cost  of  production  the  price  to  the  consumer  must 
also  be  lessened. 

3.  TEXAS  LANDS. 

What  quantity  of  ffood  and  fertile  farming'  and  planting  lands  are  in  Texas  T 
And  when  will  they  oe  wanted  for  cultivation  and  settlement? 

These  are  questions  that  interest  this  State  and  the  large  landholders  in  it.  In 
all  the  southern  slaveholding  States,  beginning  at  Virginia  and  Maryland  and 
ending  at  Texas,  there  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  good  and  desirable  lands. 
When  we  count  out  the  pine  barrens,  flint  ridges  and  swamps  of  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Florida,  scarcely  a  fiftieth  acre  is  found  good  and  fertile. 
In  Alabama,  a  strip  of  lime  and  prairie  lands  form  some  of  more  available  fer- 
tility; but  these  are  tight,  cold  and  unkind  to  work,  and  cotton  particularly  rusts 
and  becomes  uncertain  upon  them.  In  Mississippi,  there  is  a  small  prop>ortion 
more  of  fertile  lands,  but  deducting  the  deep  swamps  and  poor  ridges,  not  more 
than  one  acre  in  forty  is  good.  Arkansas  is  either  deep  swamp  or  poor  sterile 
ridgefl,  so  as  to  have  but  little  good  land,  and  Louisiana  is  all  in  cultivation, 
that  is  considered  desirable  and  capable  of  being  broken  into  tilth  without  too 
much  ditching  and  levying. 

The  only  country  or  State  then  in  the  great  range  of  slavery  and  southern 
States  is  Texas,  which  remains  to  be  settled.  The  good  available  lands  in  Texas 
are  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  States  we  have  named,  with  infinitelv  less 
swamp  aad  unwholesome  tracts.  The  lands  of  Texas  are  mostly  fine  fands, 
which  are  more  fertile  and  more  durable  in  their  texture,  and  may  be  considered 
permanent  estates.  There  is  an  absorbent  character  in  the  soil  of  Texas,  that 
oraius  the  whole  country,  except  during  the  winter  rains,  and  leaves  but  little 
swamp  or  accumulation  of  water.  I  would  say,  then,  that  Texas  is  more  healthy 
Unin  tne  other  southern  States,  and  more  easily  passed  through  or  over  most  of 
the  year.  The  whole  body  of  the  upper  part  of^  Texas,  can  be  as  densely  set- 
tled as  Indiana.  Tennessee,  or  Missouri,  and  is  beautifully  varied  with  prairie 
and  timber,  and  fertile  and  rich  lands,  combining  health  and  comfort,  for  emi- 
grants from  every  part  pf  the  United  States  or  Europe.  In  lower  Texas,  there 
aie  rich  sugar  Jands  enough,  by  a  careful  estimate,  to  form  two  thousand  planta- 
tions, combining  wood,  fertility,  and  tolerable  outlets  to  market.  In  the  west 
}>art  of  Texas,  grazing  will  be  the  business,  and  unlimited  in  its  capacity,  hav- 
ng  naturally  the  best  grass  in  the  world,  called  Muskeet,  and  of  course  tne  best 
pasturage.  Texas  may,  therefore,  be  divided  into  three  parts,  each  having  its 
aptitude  for  different  cultures,  and  almost  unlimited  in  its  capacity. 

One  full  half  I  Would  call  the  farming  district,  including  the  counties  of  Cher- 
okee, Dallas,  Rusk,  Hunt,  Smith,  Fannin,  Henderson,  Navarro,  Limestone,  Rob- 
ertson, Milan,  Williamson,  Kaufman,  Van  Zandt,  Burleson,  Washington,  Travis, 
and  a  half  dozen  others.  Here  there  is  a  due  mixture  of  fertile  lands,  all  healthy 
and  cheap,  for  raising  cotton,  com,  stock,  all  the  winter  grains,  and  whatever 
constitutes  a  most  desirable  agriculture.  This  division  is  bodily  healthy  and 
abounding  in  water-power,  with  rivers  easily  improved  into  a  tolerable  naviga- 
tion. 

One-third  is  highly  fitted  for  stock  and  grazing,  where  animals,  such  as  cattle, 
sheep,  horses  and  mules,  require  no  feeding  and  but  little  attention.  In  this 
region  the  animals  are  fat  aU  the  time  and  nearly  always  fit  for  the  butcher's 
stall.  The  remaining  part,  something  near  a  fourth  or  fifth,  is  the  best  sugar 
district  in  the  United  States ;  more  &rtile,  and  more  warm,  drier,  and  more 
quick  in  its  growth  and  production.  The  cane  will  rattoon  all  of  five  years 
without  any  deterioration,  and  be  ready  to  grind  one  month  earlier  than  in  Louis- 
iana. As  far  as  experiments  go,  two  hogsheads  to  the  acre  may  be  counted  up- 
on pretty  certain.  The  prices  of  land  in  Texas  range  much  below  (for  the  pre- 
sent) the  minimum  United  States  price,  and  good  lands  may  be  got  on  an  ave- 
rage, with  good  titles,  at  half  a  dollar  per  acre. 

The  titles  to  lands  in  Texas  are  pretty  well  understood,  and  good  titles  may 
be  had  in  every  part  of  the  State  by  the  proper  inquiry.  The  facility  of  market 
and  navigation  will  be  improved  very  soon.  Boats  are  now  being  built  to  fit 
out  all  the  rivers  and  bays,  and  tibe  popi^tion  is  cleanix^  oat  the  riversy  and 
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even  aiming  at  railroads  and  plankroads.  I  would  say  that  tlie  navigation  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Red  River,  Yazoo,  "Washita,  Tombiffbee,  Sunflower,  and 
otlier  streams  in  the  southern  States,  that  had  or  gave  at  first  no  facility  of  the 
sort,  but  now  vent  the  produce  of  a  vast  population  settled  upon  their  margins. 

The  facility  of  getting  into  Texas  is  improving;  the  monopoly  of  steam  to 
and  from  New  Orleans  is  yielding  to  a  better  spirit,  and  Red  River  is  about  be- 
infi"  cleared  out  for  continuous  navigation. 

Taking  the  quantity  of  fertile  land,  the  greater  health,  more  varied  culture, 
and  cheapness  of  the  Texas  lands  into  the  estimate,  greater  advantages  are  offer- 
ed to  emiffrantfi  coming  to  Texas  infinitely  than  aujrwhere  else.  Tne  emigrant 
would  be  literally  casting  his  anchor  ahead,  and  enriching  hiotself,  not  onn^  by 
these  varied  projauctions»  but  the  enhancement  of  his  lands  apd  Uie  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  country  would  be  surp  to  carry  him  and  his  family  up  to  sub- 
stance and  consequence. 

Emigration  of  slaveholders,  and  of  slave  States,  stand  on  a  very  different 
footing  from  the  free  States.  The  slaveholder  leans  upon  his  slaves,  avails  of 
their  assistance  and  even  of  their  society.  Under  this  feeling,  he  plunges  into 
the  woods  and  forests,  cares  nought  for  steamboats,  railroads  or  stages.  He 
comes  out  every  night  with  his  slaves,  they  cook,  kill  game,  and  serve  him  in 
comfort.  I  have  known  a  family  of  ten  wnites  move  from  Georgia  to  Texas  for 
ten  or  twenty  dollars,  with  their  slaves,  and  half  the  outlay  would  be  for  fer- 
riages on  rivers.  Ko  houses  are  sought  for  to  stop  in  the  nights,  nor  any  tavern 
to  furnish  food  and  chambers.  Emigration,  therefore,  is  nothing  of  cost,  and 
but  little  trouble  to  them,  and  when  they  get  through,  and  find  the  spot,  they 
sit  down,  and  cabins  are  built  in  one  or  two  days,  combining  many  comforts. 
By  a  population  thus  easily  moved,  good  lands  will  be  sought  for  and  settled, 
in  preference  to  remaining  upon  poor  exhausted  lands ;  and  we  may  expect  the 
Texas  lands  to  be  settled  rapidly,  after  the  cholera  in  our  southern  parts  shall 
cease,  and  the  general  monetary  affairs  of  the  country  become  less  stringent. 

The  following  data,  it  is  believed,  will  prove,  in  a  manner  math^niatically, 
how  soon  and  how  surely  Texas  is  destined  to  be  settled.  Tlje  writer  of  thia 
piece  has  lived  in  the  southern  States,  holding  slaves,  and  has  seen  the  results 
ne  herein  sets  forth.  Within  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  all  the  Indians  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  have  been  removed  to  the  West, and  lands  purchased 
by  the  United  States  and  sold  to  settlers,  viz.,  one-third  of  the  State  of  Geor^a, 
all  of  Florida,  on#-third  of  Alabama,  three-fourths  of  Mississippi,  one-third  of 
Tennessee,  all  of  Arkansas,  and  one-third  of  Louisiana.  On  these  Indian  lands, 
in  the  space  of  ten  years,  allowing  for  preparation,  surveys,  and  other  things, 
eighteen  hundred  thousand,  or  nearly  two  millions  of  inhabitants  are  now  found 
comfortably  seated,  and  have  nearly  doubled  all  the  staple  productions.  To 
get  this  population,  tlie  slave  States  were  mainly  depended  upon,  and  drafted 
from — say  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  part  of  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 
But  few  foreigners,  or  persons  from  the  free  States,  were  found  in  the  mass  of 
settlers.  The  States  that  furnished  ^1  of  this  population,  as  we  have  enumera- 
ted, did  not  possess  more  than  4,000,000  all  told,  black  and  white.  They  sup- 
plied this  nearly  2,000,000,  from  a  population  thinly  scattered  over  these  old 
btates,  and  merely  because  the  lands  were  fresher  and  somewhat  more  fertile, 
yet  costing  tliree  times  as  much  as  the  Texan  lands  now  cost. 

These  new  Indian  lands  are  all  filled  up  to  the  point  of  the  old  slave  States, 
and  even  more  densely,  and  are  now  ready  to  swarm  and  settle  new  lands  when 
cheap,  healthy,  fertile ;  and  are  now  ready  to  be  as  ffreat  nurseries  as  the  old 
States  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  others,  have  been  all  the  time.  I  would  infer, 
and  with  verv  ^at  certainty,  from  the  above  data,  that  these  last  and  only  re- 
maining lauds  m  Texas,  that  have  so  many  inducements,  so  much  fertility,  so 
much  health,  and  varied  production,  will  nil  up  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  it  re- 
quired to  settle  the  Indian  lands,  and  with  a  wealthier  and  more  practical  class 
of  people.  Slaves  have  since  multiplied  greatly.  There  are  ten  strong  slave- 
holders now  inclined  te  move,  where  there  was  one  of  them  then.  If,  then,  these 
Indian  lands  filled  up  in  ten  or  sixteen  years,  so  as  to  have  nearly  two  millions 
on  them,  Texas  lands  being  fewer  in  (juantitv  and  more  desirable,  will  fill  more 
speedily,  as  they  have  now  seven  or  eight  millions  to  draw  from,  instead  of  three 
or  four  millions.  As  soon  as  the  cholera  ceases,  and  the  pressure  is  somewhat 
relieved  on  the  money  market,  so  that  the  holders  in  the  old  States  may  be  able 
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to  sell  at  some  price,  they  will  rash  forth  and  remove  to  this  last  and  only  chance 
of  setting  rich  lands  upon  which  to  employ  their  slaTes. 

The  circumstances  that  aided  and  hurried  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  lands 
we  spoke  of,  were  the  ereat  plenty  of  money  the  **pet  banks"  of  that  time  pour- 
ed forth— enabling  each  person  to  get  enough  to  buy  new  lands  and  sell  his  old 
lands  at  a  living  price.  The  circumstances  that  delay  the  purchase  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Texan  lands  have  been  the  difficulty  of  the  money  market,  which 
forbade,  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  owners  of  lands  in  the  old  States  from  sell- 
ing at  any  price,  until  the  present  time,  and  just  now  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
keeps  them  at  home.  By  the  next  year,  mone^r  will  be  plentier,  and  all  disease 
will  have  ceased,  so  that  emigration  will  obey  its  impulse  of  interest,  and  peo- 
ple will  avail  themselves  of  tne  last  chance  of  netting  the  sort  of  land  that  they 
ean  employ  their  slaves  upon  to  advantage,  n  e  may  expect  to  see  a  rush  in  a 
year  or  two  to  Texas,  that  will  take  up  all  the  fertile  lands  in  it.  These  are  the 
very  best  lands  that  slaves  can  be  employed  upon.  In  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia there  will  be  no  slaves  ;  and  the  northern  or  Santa  Fe  end  of  Texas,  is 
either  sterile  or  thrown  into  narrow  valleys,  where  irrigation  must  be  used  for 
any  cultivation  at  all.  Our  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  irrigating,  and  will 
neither  go  or  try  it  in  any  districts  where  necessary. 

Other  advantages  and  fkvorable  circumstances  await  Texas,  and  will  aid  its 
population  and  settlement.  I  mean  the  healthy  character  of  its  farming  and 
grazing  regions,  and  climate  so  mild  and  delightful,  that  thousands  of  families 
are  now  flocking  into  those  districts,  attracted  by  their  fertility  and  pleasant 
climate.  Into  tne  counties  embracing  the  heads  and  forks  of  the  Trinity,  Brazo««, 
Colorado,  and  Guadalupe  particularly,  hundreds  of  families  are  coming  from 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  the  poorer  parts  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
npidly  filling  them  up  with  comfortable  improvements.  From  Europe,  also, 
pflurticalarly  Germany,  thousands  are  coming  in  and  settling  upon  the  Red  River, 
the  Guadalupe,  San  Antonio,  San  Saba,  Medina,  Colorado,  and  will  soon  reach, 
in  lar;^  nnmbere,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  mere  labor  of  these 
eolonists,  enhances  the  price  of  lands  thus  settled  upon.  Around  some  of  these 
German  settlements,  lands  that  three  years  ago  sold  for  fifty  cents,  now  readily 
bring  from  two  to  five,  and  as  high  as  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and  find  ready  pur- 
chasers at  these  prices. 

The  advantage  of  vesting  in  lands  in  Texas,  are  great  and  certain,  notwith- 
standing these  matters,  for  obvious  causes,  have  dragged  heavily  for  many  years 
past.  Had  the  writer  hereof  capital,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  employ  it ;  or,  had 
be  or  his  friends  lands,  they  would  be  held  as  the  very  investments  that  could 
be  made.  I  would  predict  that  one-half  a  million  of  population  will  be  in  Tex- 
ts in  three  or  four  years,  and  there  are  rich  lands  enough  for  twice  that  number 
without  crowding.  Nothing  can  prevent  or  even  retard  these  results,  except 
radical  legislation  in  matters  of  titles,  and  the  people  of  the  State  have  suffered 
enough  to  learn  wisdom  in  those  matters. 

I  would  further  remark,  that  California  cannot  at  all  interfere  with  Texas,  or 
slave  owners  in  the  South  ;  or  swell  in  any  way  the  quantity  of  good  lands  up- 
on which  slaves  are  to  be  used — I  will  add,  must  be  employed.  Slavery,  in  tne 
present  temper  of  Congress,  cannot  enter  California  at  all,  and  must  seize  upon 
this  last  region  of  good  land  in  Texas.  The  pine  barrens,  the  swamps,  the  cold 
and  wet  lands  of  the  southern  States,  the  flint  ridges,  the  white  crabfish  plains, 
the  sterile  mountains,  are  totally  unavailable  ;  auii  whoever  has  the  responsibil- 
ity of  slaves,  must  place  them  in  rich  lands,  in  spite  of  his  predilections. — Civilian. 

4.  OVER-PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON— HOW? 

"The  following  comparative  table  of  the  production  and  consumption  of 
cotton  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  will  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  of 
over-production,  and  may  afford  some  data  to  that  class  of  writers  who  are  con- 
verts to  this  theory,  but  'confess  that  they  scracely  know  where  to  begin' 
when  required  to  prove  it;  although  it  is  *  a  proposition  so  easy  of  proof,  and 
a  truth  so  i^parent,  as  to  be  supposed  to  have  received  universal  assent': 

Production.  Consiunption  in  Europe.  In  America.  Total. 

1834 1,2M,000                   1,036,000  221,000  1,262,000 

1S35 1,360,000                   1,106,000  2^36,000  1,342,000 

1836. 1,422,000                  1,107,000  222,000  1,302,000 

5  VOL.    II. 
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IJW 1,800,000  1,392,000  246,000  1,638,00^ 

iS-iK l,3f.0,0tX)  1.105.000  276,000  l^Sl.OOO 

IS.TJ 2,177,000  l.rou.UOO  295,000  1,81*6,000 

1S40 1.034,(K)0  1,.';04,000  297,000  1,C81,0«0 

1S41 l.(iK3.000  1,48S.000  267,000  1,765,000 

1H42 2,379,000  1,689.000  325,000  2,014,000 

1K4.'1 2,030,000  1,6W,000  347,000  1,990,000 

l^n 2,394,000  1.870,000  Sh9,000  2,259,000 

1846 2,100,000  1.859,C^  422,000  2.2S1.(X)0 

1846 1,781,000  1.537,000             *      427,000  1,964.0CH) 

1S47 2,^48.000  2,002,000  621,000  2,623,000 

lUS 2,700,000  2^12,000  600,000  2,912,000 

28,422,000  .  28,279,000 

"It  will  appear  conclusively,  we  think,  from  the  foregoing,  how  little  ground 
there  has  been  for  the  crj  of  over-production.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  crop  was 
1,254,000  bales,  and  the  consumption  1,252,000,  or  nearly  equal.  In  1848  the 
crop  had  more  than  doubled,  say  2,700,000,  and  the  consumption  will  probably 
reach  2,900,000.  Does  this  look  like  over-production  ?  The  production  of  the 
entire  fifteen  years,  it  will  be  seen,  is  28,422,000  and  the  consumption  28,279,000 — 
so  nearly  equal  as  utterly  to  exclude  the  idea  that  over-production  has  been  the 
cause  of  low  prices,  though  the  .false  cry  of  it,  no  doubt,  has  often  produced 
that  effect.  But  take  the  sum  of  the  last  four  years,  and  see  what  it  demon- 
strates :  the  product  8,929,000  bales,  and  the  consumption  9,680,000  or  an  ex- 
cess of  consumption  of  750,000  bales  ;  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  short  crops 
of  grain  and  famine  in  Europe,  commercial  embarrassments,  and  the  continent 
convulsed  with  revolutions  and  disorder. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  last  season,  when  prices  were  ruinously  low,  we 
endeavored  to  show  to  our  readers  what  we  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  our- 
selves, that  the  consumption  of  cotton  was  not  only  equal  but  outrunning  pro- 
duction, and  that  better  prices  must  be  the  inevitaole  result  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs  ;  and  our  predictions  have  been  fully  realized.  For  the  coming  season 
the  prospects  are  even  more  cheering.  That  the  rate  of  consumption  is  beyond 
any  probable  product  of  the  present  season,  is  a  fact  ascertained  and  beyond 
cavil,  and  the  planter  can  command  prices  that  will  remunerate  him  for  his  la- 
bors. Even  should  the  crop  reach  2,700,000  bales,  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion Would  more  than  absorb  it ;  but  when  it  is  evident  that  the  probabilities 
are  stronger  that  it  will  go  below  2420(),00t)  bales  than  above  that  point,  we  may 
not  only  expect  remunerating  prices,  say  from  nine  to  eleven  cents,  but  that 
they  will  run  up  to  a  speculative  p«int  far  beyond.  Let  our  planters  look  to  it 
that  the  coniiui;  crop  pass  not  from  their  control  at  prices  below  its  value,  and 
these  should  be  at  the  highest  point  that  will  not  materially  affect  its  con- 
sumption." 

5.  PRESERVATION  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR,  Ac. 

[Out  readers  ■will  rom'twWr  that,  scrcral  months  ago,  we  pnbliHhed  the  Report  of  Profespor 
Bick,  uiH)n  wheat,  &.v.  We  omitted  one  portion  for  the  want  of  space,  which  ia  now  prescuitnl, 
as  dij?t^»»teU  by  a  cotemporary. — Ed.] 

Professor  Beck  received  the  appointment  in  April  of  last  year,  and  his  experi- 
ments thus  far  have  been  confined  to  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  which  con.^'titute  the 
subU't't  of  the  report  before  us.  Indian  corn  and  meal,  which  have  now  become 
such  important  uriiclcs  of  export,  will  receive  due  attention  in  the  course  of  his 
researches.  In  entering  upon  the  subject  of  his  present  report,  his  first  object 
was  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  in  different  kinds  of  Av-jieat  and  fl»)ur,  for 
all  contain  water  in  great  or  lesser  quanities.  Its  amount  is  greater  in  cold 
countri»*s  than  in  warm.  In  Alsace,  from  16  to  20  per  cent. ;  England,  from  14 
to  17  per  cent. ;  United  States,  from  12  to  14  per  cent. ;  Africa  and  Sicily,  from 
9  to  1 1  per  cent. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  the  same  weight  of  Southern  flour,  yields  more 
bread  than  Northern.  Engli.^h  wheatyields  13  pounds  more  to  the  quarter  than 
Scotch.  Alabama  flour,  it  is  said,  yields  20  per  cents  more  than  that  of  Cincin- 
nati. And  in  general,  American  flour,  according  to  one  of  the  most  extensive 
London  bakers,  absorbs  8  or  10  per  cent,  more  of  its  own  weight  of  water,  in 
being  made  into  bread,  than  the  English.  The  English  grain  is  fuller  and 
rounder  than  the  American,  being  in  truth  puffed  up  with  moisture.  All  this 
is  accounted  for  by  temperature.    The  warmer  the  country,  the  more  is  the  wa- 
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tfT  dned  out  of  the  grain  before  it  ripens  ;  and  hence,  when  made  into  bread,  it 
absorbs  more  water  again,  and  is  therefore  more  valuable. 

Water  also  unfits  it  fox  preservation.  The  books  of  a  single  inspector  in  New 
York  city  showed,  that  in  1S47,  he  inspected  218,679  barrels  of  sour  and  ran>ly 
flour,  lii  his  opinion,  the  loss*  on  these,  was  $250,000.  Every  year  the  total 
loss  in  the  United  States,  from  moisture  in  wheat  and  flour,  is  estimated  at  from 
t3,U.'XJ,0(M)  to  5,00t>,0(i0!  To  remedy  this  great  evil,  the  grain  should  be  well 
r." pouts i  before  harvesting,  and  well  dried  before  being  st(»red  in  a  good  dry 
granary.  Afterward,  in  grinding  and  in  transporting,  it  should  be  carefully 
protected  from  wet,  and  the  flour  be  kept  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
test  precaution  is  kiln  drying.  By  this  process,  the  wheat  and  flour  are  pas!>ed 
over  iron  plates  heated  by  steam  to  the  boiling  point.  From  each  barrel  of  flour 
16  or  17  pounds  of  water  are  thus  expelled,  leaving  still  four  or  five  per  cent,  in 
the  flour,  an  amount  too  small  to  do  injury.  If  all  the  water  be  expelled,  the 
quality  of  the  flour  is  deteriorated. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  water  in  flour  is  this :  Take  a  small 
sample,  say  5  ounces,  and  weigh  it  carefully.  Put  it  in  a  dry  vessel,  which 
should  be  heated  by  .boiling  water.  After  6  or  7  hours,  weigh  it  carefully  until 
it  loses  no  more  weight.     Its  loss  of  weight  shows  the  original  amount  of  water. 

The  next  object  of  Professor  Beck,  was  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  gluten  in 
the  various  samples  of  flour.  Gluten  is  an  adhesive,  pa>ty  mass,  and  cwisists 
of  several  different  principles,  though  its  constitution  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily determined.  It  is  chiefly  the  nutritious  portion  of  the  flour.  The  re- 
maining principles  are  mostly  starch,  su^ar  and  gum.  Those  three  latter,  have 
been  thought  not  to  be  nutritious;  but  this  is  probably  an  error.  On  an  average, 
their  relative  amount  in  100  parts  are  about  as  follows : 

Avcmge.  Kobenkft  wheat— tbo  best. 

Water 13 12 

Cllaten 12 1« 

8tarch C7 60 

Sugar  and  gum 8 0 

100  97 

The  Professor  examined,  according  to  the  present  report,  33  different  samples, 
from  different  part8  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  he  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  KoDanka  variety  from  the  south  of  Ilus*ia.  There  would  probably 
be  a  prejudice  against  it  in  this  country,  from  the  natural  yellowibh  hue  of  its 
flour  and  bread. 

The  process  for  determining  the  relative  amounts  of  gluten,  starch,  sugar  and 
gum,  is  this  :  Put  a  few  ounces  of  flour  carefully  weighed  in  a  cotton  or  linen 
cloth ;  pour  cold  water  upon  it,  and  work  up  the  dough  with  the  fingers.  All 
except  the  gluten  strains  through  the  cloth.     This  is  then  dried  and  weighed. 

The  gum  and  sugar  become  dissolved  in  the  water,  but  the  starch  stii!(«  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  water  is  poured  off  and  the  starch  is  thus  ob- 
taint-d,  and  raav  be  weighed.  The  water  is  next  evaporated,  and  the  gun^  and 
6a?ar  also  obtained  in  a  dry  state  for  weighing.  This  is  not  a  perfect  method. 
Other  methods,  more  complicated,  give  difterent  results  ;  but  this  is  sufficiently 
accurate  in  a  practical  way  for  ascertaining  the  relative  value  of  different  speci- 
mens. 

The  report  contains  some  valuable  remarks  on  agriculture  in  general.    The  in- 

auiry  is  not  simply  how  productive  a  field  may  be  made,  however  important 
liat  may  be,  but  concerns  also  the  cost  of  such  production.  A  man  may  astonish 
the  country  by  the  CTcat  abundance  of  his  crops,  and  yet  become  bankrupt  with 
his  great  returns — simply  because  they  cannot  repay  their  cost.  The  questions, 
•therefore,  of  economy  oi  measures  and  economy  of  treatment,  are  of  the  first 
importance.  It  should  be  known,  also,  that  wheat  raised  on  a  rich  soil  is  more 
notritious,  taking  the  same  quantity,  than  that  raised  in  poor  ground. 

We  hope  these  inouiries  will  be  continued  without  delay.  As  yet,  after  so 
few  months'  labor,  they  are  merely  preliminary.  Professor  Beck  has  given 
abundant  proof  of  his  ability  to  pursue  the  subject,  in  his  noble  report  on  the 
mineralogy  of  New  York,  and  in  his  valuable  works  on  Chemistry  and  Botany ; 
and  we  may  reasonably  anticipate,  that  his  researches  in  organic  analysis,  will 
be  entitled  to  a  place  with  those  of  Professor  Horsford,  of  Cambridge,  or  of  Pro- 
fessor NortoB,  of  Yale. 
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6.  SONG  OF  THE  CANE  FIELDS. 

There  is  somethlnff  in  the  following  extract  teom  a  poom  entitled  "Barbadoes,"  which  appear- 
ed many  years  ago  In  England  and  wan  reviewed  in  Blackwood,  peculiarly  interesting  to  one 
fiuniliar  with  the  oane  fields  of  the  South.  Making  all  allowanccR  for  difference  in  climate,  etc., 
the  pictorefl  presented  are  life-like  and  will  be  recognised  at  once.  The  author,  Mr.  Chapman, 
writes  at  a  time  when  the  British  West  Indies  were  "cursed"  with  slavery,  and  when  he  was  iu 
daily  intercourse  with  all  the  islands ;  yet  we  find  not  a  line  of  bigotry  or  oant  in  his  whole  pro- 
ducUon.  He  should  have  learned  from  our  most  sapient  abolitionists  and  pfiUanthropisU  how  to 
picture  the  "horrors"  of  the  "scourge,  fetters  and  chains,"  with  which  tyrannical  masters  w> 
much  r^oioe  to  visit  their  "jMwr  slaves."  Mr.  Chi4>man,  we  admit,  oommitted  a  cardinal  error 
in  going  to  the  West  Indies  to  find  out  the  actual  condition  of  the  slave,  since  all  the  world 
knows  he  could  have  learned  more  upon  that  sulyect  in  a  single  day  about  Exeter  Hall  or  in 
Beaton,  tiian  in  a  whole  year  in  the  colonies. 


BVOAE-CAlfK  HA&VEST. 

"  In  that  blest  month,  to  all  the  cane-islos  dear, 
Which  Numa  added  to  the  circling  year; 
Which  other  climes  with  hideous  sights  deforms, 
And  ushers  in  the  year  with  howling  storms. 
With  sleet  and  snow-ialls,  and  impetuous  hail. 
The  shrieking  blast  and  desolating  gale; 
But  here  comes,  softly  comes,  a  welcome  guest, 
In  robe  of  green  and  flowery  kirtlc  drest; 
Sports  with  the  Naiad  on  the  sparkling  deep, 
Or  on  the  Dryad's  bosom  falls  asleep. 
In  that  dear  month  when  every  cano-fleld  blooms 
In  pride  mature,  and  waves  its  downy  plumes. 
The  lofty  mill-points  wear  their  canvas  sail, 
i^hake  to  the  breeze,  and  court  the  fkvoring  gale ; 
The  new-hung  coppers  shine  with  polish'd  glow, 
The  fire-man  with  his  cane-trash  stands  below; 
And  buAy  preparation  loudly  sounds 
Through  the  glad  buildings  and  the  yellow 
grounds.** 

THE  SUGAR-MILL  AND  KEGBOES. 

"  Soon  as  the  grey  dawn  peeps  upon  the  hill — 
Soon  as  the  daylight  &Us  upon  the  mill — 
Swarms  forth  the  laughing,  happy  negro  throng, 
While  through  the  glad  air  rings  the  crop-tinu; 

song; 
Not  dearer  home  to  pchoo'-imprison'd  boys. 
Nor  cfaeerlier  sing  they  home's  enchanting  joys. 
Some  lop  and  strip  the  yellow-Jointed  cane; 
The  branchy  spires  the  happy  cattle  gain ; 
The  tender  prickly  tops,  with  eyes  tliick  set. 
Fall  on  the  fields,  where  they  shall  flourish  yet. 
When  once  again  is  hoed  the  fertile  plain, 
And  TOWS  are  offer'd  for  the  genial  rain. 
Meanwhile,  in  bundles  bound,  the  lusdous 

canes. 
Brought  to  the  pathway,  fill  the  creaking  wains ; 
The  glad  mill  dances ;  down  the  liquid  wealth 
Pours  to  the  boilers.    Ye,  whose  failing  health 
Speaka  iu  your  fkdcd  cheeks,  your  drooping  eyes, 
Drink  the  health-giving  stream  the  mill  supplies ! 
Nor  balsam,  nor  the  moss  that  Iceland  hives. 
Nor  gum  medicinal,  such  vigor  gives. 
Ilonoo  come  the  sickly,  hence  the  healthy  fkir, 
To  win  their  roses  back,  or  take  the  air. 
The  ruddy  planter  dreams  not  shapes  so  bright 
Can  rob  his  day  of  pence,  of  sleep  his  night : 
But  fce\B,  at  mom,  strange  flutterings  in  his 

breast. 
And  on  his  weary  bed  he  finds  no  rest. 

«*  With  molten  gold  the  polish'd  coppers  foam, 
While  many  a  wreath  of  mist  enwraps  the  dome : 
All  is  olive,  each  gang  responsive  sings 
The  mill-yard  reels  with  joy,  and  echo  rings. 
Who  is  not  here?  the  littlu  urchin  bawls ; 
Halt,  palsy,  fh)m  his  leafy  pallet  crawls; 
The  centenary,  with  his  head  of  snow. 
Forgets  his  years — the  widow  half  her  woe. 
The  stranger,  come  to  see  the  burning  shame 
Of  negro  wrongs,  forgets  for  what  he  came : 
He  hours  their  merry  laugh,  their  joyous  strain. 
His  sides  are  aching,  yet  he  laughs  again. 
He  hears  no  groan,  he  hears  no  cruel  lash, 


Their  maddening  mirth  he  sees  no  tyrant  dash. 
But  soon  the  stranger  back  to  England  goes — 
He  talks  of  brands,  a  firightfiil  scourge  ho  shows ; 
Shudders,  whene'er  is  named  the  horrid  isle. 
Where  negroes  never  dance  and  never  smile. 
But  groans  and  wailings  orer  rex  the  sky ; 
Plaudits  resound,  and  cheers  aw^t  the  spy." 

NEGROES  IN  THE  FIELD. 

"  Lo !  where  the  gang  assembled  wields  the  hoc, 
And  each  begins  his  own  appointed  row, 
Song  and  the  jocund  laugh  are  heard  around : 
Quirk  upon  quirk,  and  ready  jokes  abound. 
The  task  allotted  they  with  case  can  do ; 
No  shapes  of  dread  affright  their  steps  pursue ; 
They  fear  Ao  lash,  nor  worse!  the  dungeod's 

gloom, 
Nor  nurse  the  sorrows  of  a  hopeless  doom. 
The  gay  troop  laughs  and  revels  in  the  sun. 
With  mirth  unwearied,  till  th«ir  work  is  done.** 

THE  day's  work  ENDED. 

"WhOe  the   noon-luster  o'er  the   land  ti 
spread. 
The  listening  lisard  hides  his  star-lit  head : 
The  four-o'clocks  their  shrinking  petals  close^ 
And  wearied  man  seeks  shelter  and  repoee. 
The  negroes  now  desert  the  master's  field. 
And  seeks  the  joys  that  dearest  home  can  yield. 
Their  little  children  claim  the  mother's  care — 
Some  cull  the  pepper  and  their  meaht  prepare ; 
Some  dress  their  gardens ;  some  a  fish-net  spin ; 
While  childhood's  merry  laugh  is  heard  within. 
How  calm  and  tranquil  look  those  negro  huts. 
Their  fruit  trees  round,  and  scattered  oocoa-nut?  I 
Tht'ir  dear  security  the  negro  loves. 
While  through  his  shrubii  and  vines  he  lordly 
mov«'P. 

"Ah,  happy  is  his  lot,  from  ill  secure! 
He  oft  is  wealthy,  while  his  lord  is  poor : 
Law  and  opinion  guard  his  home  from  want. 
Nor  horrid  dobts  his  tranquil  pallet  haunt. 
Him,  well-disposed,  no  voice  of  anger  chides. 
For  every  ne<Kl  his  master's  care  provides. 
Each  has  his  homestead  and  his  fkithflil  hound. 
To  keep  his  door  and  watch  his  garden-ground. 
The  tradesman,  proud  of  station  and  of  skill, 
Erects  his  head  on  high ;  and  prouder  still 
The  rangt;r  walks,  the  monarch  of  the  plain ! 
And  with  his  boy  surveys  his  wide  domain. 
The  master's  eye  is  on  his  poople  set. 
He  loves  the  glistening  fiico  of  honest  jot ; 
He  mingles  with  them  in  their  mirthful  hour ; 
He  givet>  the  simpering  bride  her  marriage- 
dower  ; 
He  stands  the  sponsor  for  th'>  bouncing  boy — 
Sleeping  or  waking,  they  his  thought'^  i-mploy. 
No  churlish  tyrant  he  to  mar  their  mirth ; 
He  loves  their  sports  and  often  gives  them  birth. 

"  So  with  his  slaves  the  patriarchs  of  old 
His  cattle  pastured  and  inclosed  his  fold ; 
Saw  them  with  joy  the  mien  of  gladness  wear, 
And  for  their  sorrows  had  a  ready  tear. 
With  them  ho  dwelt,  and  colonized  or  roved — 
The  slave  was  trusted  and  the  master  loved." 
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7.  NEW  VARIETY  OF  COTTON. 

A  new  kind  of  cotton  has  been  introduced  into  Tennessee  called  the  "Golden 
Boll."  It  is  a  native  of  Central  America.  The  following  description  is  given  of  it : 

The  average  height  of  the  stalks  was  about  four  and  a  half  feet»  planted  about 
four  feet  apart  The  ^distinguishing  properties  which  characterize  this  description 
of  cotton, are  its  prolific  production,  the  long  silky  texture  of  its  fibre,  and  the  as- 
toni<ihingly  large  size  and  great  number  of  bolls.  Several  of  the  plants  had  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty.of  which  from  sixty  to  eighty 
were  fully  matured ;  ten  of  which,  being  frequently  tested  by  scales,  weighed  four 
and  a  half  ounces  of  seed  cotton.  The  bolLs  that  did  not  reach  full  maturity 
of  size  all  opened,  and  are  yet  opening,  yielding  cotton  apparently  of  as  good 
quality,  but  not  of  die  same  amount,  as  the  more  early  bolts. 
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SOUTH  CAR0LINA.-*3LAVES— THEIR  CIVIL  RIGHTS,  LIABILITIES  AND  DISABILITIES. 

Sic.  1.  In  »  prorkms  part  of  this  dij^t,  I  hare  had  oeoaaton,  incidentally,  to  state  the  m«ftning 
of  the  dril  law  maxim,  *^partu»  gequitur  ventrtm^'  and  of  th«  proTlsion  of  the  l«t  section  of  th« 
act  of  1740,  **  the  ofbpring  to  follow  the  condition  of  the  mother."  Both  mean  that  the  offspring 
of  a  flare  mother  mnst  lOso  be  a  slave. 

Sac.  S.  The  maxim  as  well  as  the  prorision  of  the  act,  has  a  ftirther  meaning  in  relation  to 
property.  It  determines  to  whom  the  issue  belongs.  The  owner  of  the  mother  has  the  same 
right  in  her  issne,  bom  while  she  belongs  to  him,  which  he  has  in  her.  If,  for  example,  the  per^ 
■on  in  powession  is  tenant  for  life,  then  such  an  one  takes  an  ostttto  for  life  in  the  issue.  If  there 
be  a  rested  estate,  in  remainder,  or  one  which  takes  effect  on  the  termination  of  the  life  estate, 
the  remainder  man  is  entitled  to  the  issue,  on  the  falling  in  of  the  life  estate,  as  he  is  entitled  to 
the  mother.  If  there  be  no  estate  carred  out  beyond  the  lifo  estate,  then  as  the  mother  reverts, 
so  also  does  the  issne. 

Sbc  3.  The  estate  of  a  tenant  for  lifb  in  slares,  engaged  in  making  a  crop,  if  ho  die  after  the 
first  of  March,  is  continued,  br  the  act  of  *89,  until  the  crop  be  finished,  or  until  the  last  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  in  which  the  tenant  dies. 

Sic.  4.  The  issue  of  a  white  woman  and  a  negro  is  a  mulatto,  within  the  meaning  of  that  term, 
and  is  snl^eetod  to  all  the  disabilities  of  the  degraded  caste  into  which  his  color  thrusts  him. 
The  rule  ^partus  tequitur  veMrein**  makes  him  a  free  man.  The  result  of  mingling  the  white 
and  negro  blood  is  to  make  him  a  mulatto,  and  that  carries  with  it  the  disqualifications  hereto- 
tm  pointed  out. 

Sbc  6.  The  Ist  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  declares  slaves  to  be  chattels  personal. 

Sec  6.  The  first  consequence  legally  resulting  from  this  Drovision,  would  hare  been,  without 
any  act  of  the  LogislatttN,  that  the  stealing  of  a  slave  should  bo  a  larceny  (grand  or  petit)  at 
common  law. 

Sfic.  7.  But  In  1754  an  act  was  passed  which,  by  its  1st  section,  made  it  a  felony,  without  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  to  inveigle,  steal  and  carry  away,  or  to  hire,  aid  or  counsel,  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  inveigle,  steal,  or  carry  away,  any  slave  or  slaves,  or  to  aid  any  slave  in  running  away, 
or  departing  from  his  master's  or  employer's  service. 

Sic  8.  This  law,  beginning  in  our  colonial  times,  and  marie  for  us  by  our  rulers,  given  to  us 
by  Ureat  Britain,  has  remained  ever  since  unchanged,  and  has  l)een  sternly  enforced  as  a  most 
valuable  safeguard  to  property.  Yet  public  opinion  was  gradually  inclining  to  the  belief,  tbaf 
its  provisions  were  too  sanguinary,  and  that  they  might  be  sti/ely  mitigatod  when  the  torrents  of 
abuse  poured  upon  the  State,  and  the  Judge  presiding  on  the  trial  from  abroad,  and  the  free 
States  of  the  Union,  on  account  of  the  conviction  of  a  worthless  man,  John  L.  Brown,  for  aiding 
a  slave  to  run  away  and  depart  from  her  master's  service,  sttjpped  the  tohole  mnvement  of  mercj/. 
It  is  now,  however,  due  to  ourselves  that  this  matter  should  be  taken  up,  the  law  changed,  and 
a  punishment  less  than  death  be  assigned  for  the  offense. 

Sic.  9.  Slaves  are,  in  our  law,  treated  as  other  personal  chattels,  so  fkr  as  relates  to  questions 
at  property  or  liability  to  the  payment  of  debts,  except  that  by  the  county  court  act  (which,  in 
this  respect,  is  perhaps  still  of  force),  slaves  are  exempted  from  levy  when  other  propcrhr 
be  shown;  and  also  by  the  act  of  '87,  for  recovering  fines  and  forfeited  raoognixances,  tho  sheriff 
is  directed  to  sell,  under  the  executions  to  be  issued,  every  other  part  of  thd  personal  estate  bo- 
fore  he  shall  sell  any  negro  or  negroes. 

Sec  10.  In  consequence  of  this  slight  character  which  they  bear  in  legal  estimation,  as  com- 
pared with  real  estate  (wliich  has  itself,  in  our  State,  become  of  loo  easy  disposition),  slaves  are 
snlgected  to  continual  change:  they  are  sold  and  given  by  their  masters  without  writing;  they 
are  sold  by  administrators  and  ex(>cutor8,  and  by  tho  sheriff  (and  mav  even  bo  sold  by  consta- 
bles). Thcj«e  public  sales  by  administrators,  executors,  or  tho  sheriff,  may  bo  for  payment  of 
debts  or  partition — ^they  (slaves)  are  often  sold  under  the  order  of  the  Ordinary,  without  any  in- 
quiry, whothcr  it  be  necessary  for  payment  of  do>bls  or  division.  This  couUnual  change  of  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave,  with  tho  consequent  rending  of  family  ties  among  them,  has  in- 
dueed  me  to  think,  that  if  by  law  they  were  annexed  to  the  fireeholds  of  their  owners,  and  when 
sold  for  partition  among  distributees,  tenants  in  common,  joint  tenants  and  coparceners,  they 
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should  bo  sold  with  the  freehold,  and  not  otherwi«f»,  it  mij^ht  be  a  wise  and  wholeBomo  chaniro  of 
tho  law.  Some  proTi.'«ion,  too.  mijcht  K*  male,  which  would  prov<»nt.  in  a  ffrv»at  diifrrcf,  Pftl>^p  for 
dobta.  A  debtorn  lands  and  flavt's,  in««t*?atl  of  bein?;  sold,  might  Iw  so'|nt'-<<t''n'd  until,  likf  ricuw 
podia/ft,  they  would  pay  all  his  debts  in  execution  by  tho  annual  proftw.  If  this  nhould  ho  \m- 
poasibks  on  account  of  thi  amount  of  the  indebtedness,  then  eithf»r  court,  law,  or  equity,  might 
oe  cmpowonxl  to  order  the  sale  of  the  plaotatioa  and  slaves  tOtjcthjr  or  separately — the  slaves  to 
be  sold  In  familiof;. 

Sec.  11.  Although  slaves,  by  the  act  of  1740,  are  declared  to  be  chattels  personal,  yet  they  wro 
also  in  our  law  considered  as  persons  with  many  rights  and  liabilities,  civil  and  criminal. 

Sec.  12.  The  right  of  protection  which  would  bolong  to  a  slave,  as  a  human  being,  is,  by  the 
law  of  .slavery.  tran,sferred  to  tho  master. 

Sko.  13.  A  mahtor  may  protect  the  person  of  his  slave  IVom  Injury  by  repelling  force  with  force, 
or  by  action,  and  in  some  cases  by  indictment. 

Sec.  14.  Any  injurj-  done  to  the  person  of  his  slave,  he  may  redress  by  action  of  trespass  vi  et 
armis^  without  laying  the  injury  done,  with  &per  quod  gervitium  aniisit,  and  this  even  though  he 
may  have  hired  the  slave  to  another. 

Sec.  15.  By  the  act  of  1821  the  murder  of  a  slave  is  declared  to  be  a  felony,  without  the  benefit 
of  clergy ;  and,  by  the  same  act,  to  kill  any  slave,  on  sudden  heat  and  passion,  subjects  the 
offender,  on  conviction,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  mouths. 

Sue.  10.  To  constitute  the  murder  of  a  slave,  no  other  ingredients  are  necessary  than  such  as 
enter  into  the  offense  of  murder  at  common  law.  So  the  killing,  on  sudden  heat  and  passion,  is 
the  same  as  manslaughter,  and  a  finding  by  the  jury,  on  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  ft 
slave,  of  a  killing  on  sudden  heat  and  pas-Mon,  is  good,  and  subjects  the  offender  to  tlie  punish- 
ment of  the  act ;  or,  on  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  if  the  verdict  bo  guilty  of  man- 
8lau<;hter,  it  is  good,  and  the  offender  Is  to  receive  judgment  under  the  act. 

Sec.  17.  An  attempt  to  kill  and  murder  a  slave  by  shooting  at  him,  was  held  to  be  a  misde- 
meanor, and  indictable  as  an  assault  with  an  intent  to  kill  and  murder.  This  was  a  consequence 
of  making  it  murder  to  kill  a  slave. 

Sec.  IS.  The  act  of  1841  makes  tho  unJawfuI  whipping  or  beating  of  any  slave,  without  suffi- 
cient provocation  by  won!  or  act,  a  misdemeanor;  and  subjects  the  offender,  on  conviction,  to 
imimsonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  a  fine  not  excot>djng  ;i.jt)0. 

Sec.  1{>.  This  act  has  received  no  judicial  construction  by  our  Court  of  Appeals.  It  has  been 
several  tim»s  presented  to  me  on  circuit,  and  1  have  given  it  construction.  The  terms  ••  shall  itn- 
Imc/tUIt/  whip  or  beat  any  slave  not  under  his  charge,*'  "without  r"ii-onable  provocation,"  wem 
to  mo  convertible.  For,  if  the  beating  be  exeu.-'able  from  re;v«onabU  V'r*>vooation,  it  cannot  bo 
unlawful.  So  if  the  beating  be  either  without  provocation,  or  i.^  so  enormous  that  the  prt^oca- 
tion  can  be  no  excuse,  then  it  is  unlawful.  What  is  sufficient  provocation,  by  word  o-  tlii-d,  \a 
a  question  for  the  jury.  The  question  l**,  whether,  as  slave  owuer^^  and  rea^ionable  men,  if  they 
hadlxM^n  in  the  place  of  the  defendant,  they  would  have  infiict<'<i  the  whipping  or  bt»ating  which 
thedifi'ndant  did?  If  they  an^^wer  this  que<?liou  in  the  affirmative,  then  tho  defendant  must  be 
RC»juitt"d — f)tlu'rwis<*.  convicted. 

Sr.0.  M.  The  acts  of  1R21  and  1841  are  eminently  wise,  just  and  humane.  They  protect  slaves, 
who  dare  not  raise  their  own  hands  in  defense,  against  hi'utul  violence.  Tlicy  teach  men,  who 
are  wholiy  irresponsible  in  property,  to  keep  their  hands  off  the  projierty  of  otht  r  people.  They 
have  wiped  away  a  shameful  reproju*h  u;>on  us.  thut  we  wer»»  indiffi-rciit  to  the  lives  or  persons  of 
our  hlavc!*.  Tiiev  have  had,  too,  a  most  happy  effect  on  slaves  themselves.  Tliey  know  uow  that 
the  shi'id  of  the  law  is  over  them;  and,  thus  protected,  they  yield  a  more  hearty  obedience  and 
effective  s^-rvice  to  their  masters. 

Sko.  21.  lly  the  last  clause  of  the  37th  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  it  i.^  provided.  If  "Rny  person 
•^hall  willfully  cut  out  the  tongtie,  put  out  the  eye,  castnite,  or  cruelly  scald,  Inim,  or  di'prive 
any  sl.ave  of  any  limb  or  member,  or  shall  inflict  any  other  cruel  puni.«<hment,  other  than  by 
>?hippin.r,  or  beating  with  a  horsewhip,  cowskin.  switch,  or  small  stick,  or  by  putting  irons  on, 
or  confining  or  imprisoning  such  slave,  every  .-such  perj^on  shall,  for  every  such  offenise,  forfeit  tho 
sum  of  £UK).  current  money,  equal  to  $01  2S-100.  Tills  provision,  it  has  been  held,  exteuds  to 
any  crud  l«e:iting  of  a  slave. 

Sw.  22.  The  provision  is  humane,  but  the  punishment  is  too  slight  for  such  scandalous  offenses. 

Sec.  23.  To  secure  convictions  under  this  part  of  the  37th  section,  and  al.'io  where  slaves  were 
killoil,  it  was  provided,  in  the  .39th  section,  that  if  a  slave  suffered  in  lifi  or  limb,  or  wjis  cruelly 
beaten  or  abused,  where  no  whiU»  person  was  present,  or,  being  present,  .«hall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  give  evidence,  in  every  such  case  the  owner,  or  person  having  the  care  and  manairemeut  of  tho 
slave,  and  in  whosi>  possession  of  power  the  slave  shall  lie.  i;liall  be  atljiKlg*"*!  guilty,  unJcjis  he 
can  make  the  contrary  appear  by  good  and  sulhcient  evidence,  or  shall,  hy  fit'jiown  otithy  ckarand 
rj-ntlpnte  hinuflf.  This  provision  has  been  considered  as  applicable  to  trials  under  the  act  of 
1821,  !ind  a  prisoner  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  slave  ha^  been  allowed  to  exculpate  himsclt 

Skc.  24.  This  is  the  greatest  temptation  ever  presented  to  perjury,  and  the  Legislature  ought 
to  siwdily  remove  it. 

Sf.c.  25.  The  3>'th  section  of  the  act  of  174^,  requires  the  owners  of  slaves  to  provide  them  with 
suftlcient  rlnffa'fifj.  cmrrinff  avd  food,  and  if  they  s^hould  fail  to  do  so,  the  owners  n?>pectively  are 
de<!arel  to  be  liable  tf)  \w  informed  Jigniufit  t*>  the  next  near.-st  justice  of  the  peace  tmnjri.-itrato 
now),  who  is  aulliorize*l  to  hear  and  determine  the  complaint;  and  if  found  to  Ix-  true,  or,  in  tho 
ab«euce  of  proof,  if  the  owner  will  not  exculpate  hims<lf  by  his  own  oaih.  the  mngistrate  may 
m.*>k'  such  onl'T  as  will  give  relief,  and  ni:jy  net  a  fine  not  exc»'<«diug  £20.  current  money,  (quad 
to  .-?1"»  •-• -■'(N).  on  the  owner,  to  b"  levied  by  warrant  of  (Ubtres«»  and  pale  of  the  off«uuier^  tro'xls. 

Skc  2'.  'l}iis  provi>iTOM,  it  muj^t  be  remarked  ^^leavinz  out  the  exculpatory  part),  is  a  very  wise 
and  Juttnaiie  one,  r.rcfj)^  t.'td  tlf.  jyviUy  tgc.ntirfl>/  tr>f>  sh'i/ht.  I  regrrt  to  f^fty,  that  thny  iV,  iruuch 
u  A^urt'  "n  nur*,  great  oeeiclon  for  the  enfor<"ement  of  .^iuch  a  law,  acmmj^tund  hy  .^ivtrr  jtnufHifS, 
It  miifht  l»e  prop»r  that  tiii^;  nintt  -r  should, by  the  direction  of  an  act  hereafter  to  Im-  pa.-^iJwl,  be 
given  in  char^re  to  the  ijraud  jury,  at  each  and  every  term,  and  they  be  solemnly  enj'iiuvHl  to  in- 
quire of  all  violr.iions  ofdutv  on  the  part  of  ni!V«»ter."«,  ov.n  'rf*.  or  tMupIoyer,;  of  .•'laves,  in  f(irui.-»h- 
in:;  then  with  sufficient  clotbing.  co\eriiig  ai'd  fo<xl ;  and  the  law  might  also  direct  thut  e\ery 
oao  hy  th?m  reportc«l  [should  be  ordered  instantly  to  be  indicted. 
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1.  COTTON. 

cotton  mills  ih  the  cotton  rields ;  satincw  and  pftofits  bt  if  anlyaotuuno  at 

bomk;  slavkkt;  capital  in  cotton  qbowing. 

PuBuo  opinion  is  turned  to  the  subject  of  cotton  manu/aetures  in  the  West  und 
South,  and  is  looking  to  all  suggestions  and  statements  of  facts  concerning  them 
wiUi  interest. 

The  capital  engaged  in  crowing  is  a  lar^  one.  not  less  than  $700,000,000. 
Cov^erincr  an  area  of  500,0(]S  square  miles,  including  all  Texas,  which  is  laree 
enough  for  six  States  the  size  of  Tennessee ;  and  when  subdivided,  and  eacn 
StaJte  thereof  shall  be  represented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  will  have  a  full  share  of  votes  in  that  conservative  body. 

In  the  growth  and  expansion  of  our  wide  spreading  republic,  this  accession 
ma^  become  material,  and  the  prospect  of  it  may  serve  to  quiet  the  nerves  of  the 
timid  on  that  (question. 

The  destination  of  the  black  population  is  south-west  Their  progress  west- 
ward, for  the  present,  will  be  checxed  by  the  Rio  Grande.  At  asub^uent  pe- 
riod, which  many  now  living  may  see,  they  will  be  carried  through  Mexico  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  This  is  to  be  the  great  outlet,  and  will  avoid  the  evil 
of  too  great  a  number  being  found  in  any  one  State  of  our  confederation. 

This  suggestion  is  made,  to  point  out  a  remedy  for  disposing  of  the  increase 
of  slave  population  for  the  next  50  or  100  years  to  come.  In  the  late  election 
in  Kentuckv,  candidates  were  run  on  the  question  of  tmi'tcipaWon,  in  every 
countj-  in  tae  State,  aided  by  the  views  of  Mr.  Clay  made  public  to  advance  the 
question,  and  not  a  man  in  the  State  was  elected.  This  is  evidence  of  a  decided 
and  determined  opinion  in  Kentucky  on  the  slavery  question,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed it  had  but  tew  advocates. 

We  may  regard  this  action,  then,  as  a  settlement  of  the  question  at  present ; 
and  this  south-western  outlet  is  a  settlement  of  it,  for  the  future.  That  Con- 
gress will  do  nothing  in  this  question  of  moment,  I  feel  ^uite  certain.  No  sane 
man  in  Congress  claims  a  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  or  in  those 
to  be  admitted  bj  the  division  of  Texas — and  all  other  rights  on  the  subject  are 
iustian,  and  designed  for  political  effect,  by  all,  except  a  few  fanatics,  and  a 
fanatic  is  a  monomaniac.  They  should  be  regarded  and  treated  as  other  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  maladies  of  the  brain.  The  question  of  slavery,  then,  is 
no  longer  open  for  discussion. 

This  field  force  found  in  the  cotton  States,  is  the  most  regular,  uniform,  effi- 
cient body  of  laborers  to  be  found  in  the  world  ;  because  they  are  inured  to  reg- 
ular labor  throaeh  life,  from  an  authority  to  command  it ;  though  the  hirelings 
of  Europe  may  be  compelled  to  labor  longer,  more  hours  in  a  day,  still  as  a 
body,  the  growers  of  cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  do  more  regular  labor  in  a  year. 
It,  therefore,  becoroed  more  important  that  this  labor  should  be  properly  con- 
ducted, that  it  may  be  rewarded. 

As  above  stated,  th^roperty  engaged  in  growing  cotton  is  worth  $700,000,000, 
and  the  value  of  cotton  estates  is  found  in  the  negroes,  and  not  in  the  land.  They 
constitute  the  real  etUUe  of  the  South.  They  are  the  basis  of  southern  wealth, 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  those  States  look  to  them  with  attention,  care  and 
jealousy. 

Where  the  land  is  the  real  es'ate,  and  where  homes  are  comfortable,  and  where 
they  would  still  remain  valuable,  if  slavery  were  not  allowed  to  exist  as  one  of 
the  domestic  relations  of  society,  it  is  no  effort  to  comprehend  why  they  are  less 
cared  for,  and.  more  curtailed  in  plans  of  amusements  aud  comfort.  In  the 
planting  St,tes,they  are  the  real  estate,  the  personal  estate,  the  whole  estate ; 
for,  take  them  away,  and  you  take  all ;  you  take  away  the  foundation  of  the 
building,  you  take  away  all  the  elements  of  wealth,  and  leave  the  country  a 
sacrifice  to  owls  and  to  bats.  These  views  are  not  literally  true,  when  we  go 
north  of  lat  35^  and  leave  the  planting  States.  But  south  of  lat.  35^  white  men 
can  never  cultivate  the  fields,  and  slaves  are  absolutely  necessary. 

This  domestic  relation  of  master  and  servant,  is  called  slavery,  and  when  this 
word  slavery  passes  the  confines  of  the  slave  States,  it  shocks  the  nerves  of  the 
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ignorant  bigot,  or  fanatic ;  for,  being  ignorant  of  the  true  relation,  he  associates 
with  the  word  »lavery,  all  the  horrors  of  accumulated  evils,  and  forthwith  con- 
cludes that  it  is  his  duty  to  apply  a  remedy. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  some  of  the  items  of  "savings  and  profits" 
resulting  from  manufacturing  at  home. 

Bagging  and  rope  for  2,300,000  bales,  which  is  an  average  crop,  and  in  weight 
17  lbs.  per  bale,  which  are  sold  as  cotton  at  6  cents,  making  $1  02  ;  and  the  cost 
on  average  is  $2  per  bale,  when  delivered  at  the  plantations.  Showing  an  an- 
nual loss  of  $2,300,000,  besides  interest  and  exchange  usually  paid  on  these 
purchases. 

Loss  in  weight,  10  lbs.  per  bale  at  New  Orleans,  and  10  lbs.  per  bale  again  in 
Liveipool,  maiing  20  lbs.  per  bale  on  the  whole  crop  2,300,000  bales,  making 
46,000,000  lbs.  at  B  cents,  amounting  to  ^,760,000  per  annum. 

The  crop  is  received  from  the  States  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah  and 
Charleston,  where  it  is  freely  sampled.  I  find  the  samples  at  New  Orleans,  out 
of  a  million  of  bales  this  past  year,  were  3,000  bales,  and  the  balance  of  the  crop 
at  other  points  would  be  4,000  more, making  7,000  bales  of  samples  at  $24  per 
bale,  amounting  to  $168,000  before  it  is  sent  to  Liverpool,  where  it  again  goes 
through  the  same  process,  with  about  the  same  result,  making  the  sum  of  $336,- 
000,  omitting  all  tne  samples  saved  at  inland  points,  such  as  Memphis,  Augusta, 
and  Nashvifie. 

Charges  and  dues  from  the  plantation  to  Manchester,  4,000  miles  off,  without 
going  into  the  items  in  detail,  comprised  in  part  of  river  and  ocean  freights, 
river,  fire  and  ocean  insurance,  commissions,  araying,  Ac.,  in  New  Orleans  and 
Liverpool,  not  less  than  $8  per  bale,  but  believed  to  be  at  least  $10  in  reality; 
but  say  $8  per  bale  on  2,300,000  bales,  making  $18,400,000. 

These  are  moneyed  items,  and  are  taken  out  of  every  crop  on  its  way  to  the 
English  mills,  and  others  costing  the  same ;  and,  therefore,  may  be  reckoned 
**  tarings,"  by  sending  the  cotton  directly  to  the  mill,  from  the  field  where  it 
grows. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Republican  Banner,  concerning  cotton  mills,  Ac, 
I  showed  that,  when  the  spindles  were  up  among  the  fields,  that  the  grower  was 
entitled,  and  would  in  my  opinion,  receive  as  a  fair  compensation  for  the  field 
labor,  10  cents  per  pound  for  all  the  cotton  he  could  grow,  leaving  to  the  spin- 
ning department  the  full  value  of  the  labor  of  these  iron  adjuncts,  the  spin41e, 
loom  and  engine.  And  that  argument  was  briefly  this  :  The  owners  of  fifteen 
plantations  unite,  and  put  up  a  mill  in  a  central  position,  and  put  in  the  opera- 
tives from  the  field.  ITiey  now  own  the  plantations  and  the  mill,  and  the  field 
hands  and  the  mill  hands 

For  illustration,  we  will  say  they  m&ke  100  bales  of  cotton  each,  and  they 
send  it  to  their  own  mill,  and  spin  and  weave  it  into  heavy  ornaburgs  worth  9 
cents  per  yard,  making  18  cents  per  pound.  Deduct  10  per  cent,  for  wa-<te,  and 
this  gives  the  value  of  the  cotton.  Now  if  the  iron  workers,  with  their  attend- 
ants, are  not  entitled  to  more  than  8  cents  a  pound  for  their  portion  of  the  labor, 
the  field  hands  and  mules  are  entitled  to  the  balance,  being  10  cents  per  pound. 
The  difference,  therefore,  between  selling  at  6  cents  and  10  cents  a  pound,  is 
$16  per  bale;  this,  on  the  crop,  amounts  to  $36,800,000. 

The  profits  on  the  mi  1  hands,  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  at  present,  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  The  field  hands  would  get  pay  for  cutting  and  hauling  the  wood 
necessary  for  the  engine,  and  cabins,  kitchens,  Ac.  The  field  hands  would  also 
get  pay  for  the  provisions  furnished  to  the  mill,  thereby  creating  a  home  market 
for  surplus  provisions,  now  lost  for  want  of  a  market.  In  three  years,  the  mill 
hands  would  be  trained  engineers,  weavers,  spinners,  smiths,  and  carpenters  ; 
and  this  is  an  item  of  value  which  I  can't  well  estimate,  vet  it  is  well  under- 
stood by  owners.  If  the  engine  is  out  of  order,  and  the  mill  must  stop  a  week, 
more  or  less,  for  repairs,  the  mill  hands  go  to  the  fields,  and  nothing  is  lost. 
Indeed  it  might  be  found  economy  to  turn  out  the  mill  hands  into  the  crop  in 
May  or  June,  the  busy  month  in  cultivation,  and  also,  in  October,  the  fine  month 
for  picking.  This  would  enable  the  field  hands  to  manage  and  save  a  very  full 
crop,  nearly  as  large  as  they  would  all  make  together.  The  force  -necessary  to 
go  into  the  mills  is  one-fifth  in  number,  but  about  one-sixth  in  strength.  The 
plantations  relieved  from  this  force,  would,  by  rest,  improve  in  the  certainty  and 
quantity  of  crops,  and  thus  avoid  a  total  exhaustion  of  the  lands,  if  the  present 
system  be  pursued.    This  is  an  item  of  profit,  but  not  fixed  in  amount. 
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REOAPITtTLATION. 

Lo«onlMccinguidiop6, $2,800,000 

"    tn  welgbC 2,700,000 

«<    nmplM, ^ 336,000 

"    In  charges  paid  in  going  to  mUl, 18,400,000 

Profit  by  getting  10  ct8.  instead  of  6, 86,800,000 

Profit  on  tlMmUl  hands, 16,000,000 

Increase  in  the  ralue  of  slaves,. 6,000,000 

Profits  fhnn  home  market, 2,000,000 

$81,606,000 

This  is  an  annoal  loss,  except  two  small  items,  and,  therefore,  would  be  an 
annual  savins  to  the  cotton  States.  The  nnenumerated  items,  I  believe,  if 
brought  to  dollars  and  cents,  would  reach  $20,000,000  more.  According  to  the 
old  adafe,  a  penny  saved  is  a  pennj  made.  If,  tlierefore,  the  cotton  States 
should,  Dj  manuuicturing  at  home,  save  $100,000,000  per  annum,  thej  have 
made  tiiat  sum. 

Being  faUj  satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  the  plan  ;  of  the  ability  of  the  cot- 
ton growers  to  put  up  the  log  cabin  cotton  mills,  and  pay  for  the  machinery  as 
mentioned  in  my  first  article,  I  am  bound  to  conclude  that  the  brightest  day  for 
the  South  is  in  the  future.  By  insuring  10  cents  per  pound  for  cotton,  the  real 
estate,  negroes,  Ac.,  would  advance  in  price  $300,000,1)00,  perhaps  double  that 
amount,  as  soon  as  the  machinery  is  up.  The  most  judicious,  economical,  self- 
preserving  act,  that  can  now  be  done  oy  the  cotton  growing  States,  is  to  order 
the  spindles  and  looms,  which  will  cost  $50,000,000,  and  by  making  this  debt, 
if  they  wished  to  change  pursuits  and  sell,  it  would  be  worth,  as  a  speculation, 
$350,000,000. 

My  own  view  of  the  increasing  ratio  of  value  of  cotton  property,  is  this  :  If 
the  present  value  be  $700,000,000,  estimating  cotton  at  6  cents  per  pound,  )t 
would  be  worth  at  least  double  that  amount  if  it  were  10  cents ;  making  the  in- 
creased value  $700,000,000  by  the  plan  of  manufacturing  at  home. 

A  PLA2fT£a. 

2.  DESTINIES  OP  THE  WEST  AND  OP  THE  UNION. 

▲GEIOULTU&K  AND  MANUrACTUBX& 

[Tin  ft>I]ov1ng  letter  was  written  bj  oar  fHend  OoL  MAumKL  Whrb  and  polished  in  the  Econo- 
lUBt  at  Cannelton,  Indiana^— Kn.] 

**  I  beg  leave  acain  to  observe  that  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  estab- 
lishment, in  the  "N^lley  of  the  Mississippi,  of  a  Journal  devoted  to  the  cause  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  which,  except  in  the  eastern  Stateti  of  our  confederacy,  have 
attracted  entirely  too  little  attention  among  us.  The  ability  with  which  this  jour- 
nal is  conducted,  arguing  from  the  numbers  which  have  reached  me,  speaks 
much  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause.  Its  location  in  the  north-west  is  an 
important  one,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Commercial  Review,  published  in 
New  Orleans,  and  addressed  to  the  interests  of  the  merchantjj,  planters  and  man- 
ufacturers, I  trust  it  mav  be  instrumental  in  effecting  quite  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion in  our  southern  and  western  country. 

"  It  is  now  fifty-two  years  since  for  the  first  time  I  crossed  the  mountains,  and 
reached  what  was  then  called  the  very  **  far  West" — Kentucky.  From  that  peri- 
od to  this  I  have  been,  without  interruption,  a  resident  by  the  waters  of  the  Ohio 
or  the  Mississippi.  You  will  admit  I  nave  some  right  to  be  considered  an  ''  old 
inhabitant,"  and  in  all  thij»  long  period  should  have  observed,  indeed  to  very 
little  purpose,  the  causes  which  are  everywhere  in  operation,  not  to  be  satisfied 
that  all  tne  stupendous  strides  which  have  been  made  by  us  in  the  past  are 
as  nothing  compared  to  those  which  are  in  reserve  in  the  great  future. 

"  Here  we  have  already  ten  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  valley,  which,  about 
the  close  of  the  past  century,  could  scarcely  show  more  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  great  cities  of  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville, 
have  sprung  up — the  smallest  of  which  has  a  larger  population  than  any  American 
city  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  One  of  these  alone  is  the  depot  for  $100,000,- 
000  annually  in  Western  produce,  while  the  whole  value  which  floats  each  year 
upon  the  Western  waters  in  exports  and  imports  cannot  fall  short  of  ^400,000,000, 
an  amount  equal  to  about  once  and  a  half  the  foreign  exports  and  imports  of  the 
United  States  taken  together. 
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This  great  Western  couutry,  not  satisfied  with  the  father  of  rivers,  the  north- 
ern lakes,  and  the  scores  of  canals  and  railroads,  which  connect  it  with  one  oceaxi, 
ia  seeking  by  an  extension  of  her  arms  to  reach  another  outlet  in  the  Pacific,  by 
a  great  railroad  line  from  Memphis  or  St.  Lonis,  thus  connecting  itself  with  the 
whole  coast  of  Western  America,  the  South  seas,  China  and  all  India.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  two  conventions  are  to  assemble  for  the  consideration  of 
the  vast  enterprise,  and  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  delegates  will  be  in  attendance. 
What  then  a^-e  to  b^  t'te  dest'nifs  of  the  IVest  ?  These  destinies  depend  upon  the 
perpetuity  of  our  glorious  Union,  and  the  madman  who  would  teach  a  different  doc- 
trine deserves  the  execration  of  every  true  patriot.  But  then  it  must  be  a  union 
of  ec|uals,  jealous  of  their  own  and  each  otner's  rights,  and  submitting  to  no  in- 
fractions of  the  constitutional  compact  as  it  was  framed  by  our  republican  fathers. 
For  such  a  union  we  of  the  South  profess  our  attachment  which  acknowledges  no 
limit. 

"  Let  us  look  upon  the  nation  as  it  now  is  and  as  it  would  be  were  the  rei^ 
of  fanaticism,  which  has  been  begun  at  the  North,  to  continue  and  produce  its 
legitimate  fruits,  disunion. 

"  What  are  the  elements  of  power  which  our  country  now  controls  ?  Her  pNeo- 
ple  are  spread  over  an  empire  equal  in  extent  to  all  Europe,  and  her  population 
IS  attaining  that  of  Great  liritaiu,  and  is  already  more  effective  for  the  purposes  of 

Seace  or  war.  Our  flag  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  our  merchant 
eets  upon  every  water.  Our  agriculture  is  sufficient  for  our  own  wants,  and  in 
times  of  famine  to  feed  the  European  powers.  With  our  manufactured  goods  we 
enter  into  competition  in  foreign  markets  with  the  most  favored  nations.  Our 
armies  and  citizen  soldiery  in  me  field  are  found  invincible,  and  yet  we  are  but 
in  the  infancy  of  our  growth. 

"Dissolve  this  sacred  fabric,  strike  out  even  one  star  from  its  constellation, 
and  what  must  be  the  consequence?  A  multitude  of  petty  States,  discordant, 
jealous  of  each  other,  cherishing  every  sectional  and  hostile  feelings.  On  every 
hill,  by  every  insignificant  river,  canal  or  railroad,  a  custom-house  and  custom- 
house ofiicials,  passports,  and  police,  and  standing  armies,  war ;  war  without  in- 
terruption ;  conquest ;  despotism  !     I  turn  with  horror  from  the  picture. 

**It  cannot  be  that  the  North  will  pursue  the  dangerous  policy  in  regard  to  our 
rights  and  institutions,  which  her  politicians  and  demagogues  have  adopted.  The 
souud,  sober  .sense  of  our  brethren  there  will  rise  up  in  condemnation.  We  are 
necessary  to  each  other,  our  products  are  the  life  blood  of  their  factories  and  their 
commerce  ;  our  markets  exhaust  their  supplies.  But  if  the  North  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  all  this  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom,  is  the  West  prepared  to  adopt  an  iden- 
tical cour.<e  ?  Will  the  West  turn  from  her  fast  friends  of  the  South,  friends  who 
stood  by  her  iu  the  infancy  of  her  strength  when  the  North  and  the  East  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  her  interests,  to  build  up  their  merchants  and  ship-owners,  and 
refused  even  the  ordinary  frontier  defenses?  I  speak  this  more  "in  sorrow 
than  in  anger  "  (having  no  unkind  feelings),  but  as  a  fact  worthy  of  remembrance. 
Should  not  the  West  and  the  South  under  these  circumstances  be  inseparable? 
One  great  river  and  its  tributaries  drain  the  larger  portion  of  our  States  and  iloat 
our  combined  products  out  upon  the  Ocean.  No  mountain  barriers  are  interpos- 
ed between  us  thus  far.  No  combination  is  more  natural  and  can  be  productive 
of  higher  and  more  important  results  than  that  of  the  South  and  the  West.  The 
West  with  her  teemiiig  millions  can  never  be  content  with  the  character  of  a  mere 

Sroducer  of  breadstuff  and  cattle.  Natu  re  has  made  her  rich  in  mineral  resources. 
.er  iron  and  coal  are  inexhaustible.  Where  provisions  are  abundant  labor  must 
become  cheap.  Does  not  destiny  then  point  to  the  West  as  the  great  manufac- 
turiui^  coimtrv  of  America?  She  has  I  he  material  at  hand  for  her  Durmiii'^hams, 
Sheffields  anti  Manchesters ;  she  is  witliin  easy  and  cheap  transportation  distance 
of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  bales  of  cotton,  which  New  England  must  obtain 
by  the  most  costly  conveyance.  The  consumers  will  be  around  her  and  in  her 
midst,  and  may  be  spread  out  to  the  Pacific,  if  indeed  China  and  India  do  not 
come  eventually  into  the  demand.  The  South  will  co-operate  in  this  great  move- 
ment; she  will  grow  the  raw  material  of  manufacture  and  invest  her  capital  in 
western  factories  ;  she  will  consume  their  products  and  go  no  further  lor  her 
Bupnlios. 

"Kentucky,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Ohio,  western  Virginia,  <tc.,  will  produce  the 
bread-stuffs,  provisions,  and  fuel ;  Tennesse,  will  fumish  iron  ;  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Florida,  pine,  cypress  and  live  oak  timber,  for 
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the  finest  fleets  the  world  ever  saw.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  gives  us  ports 
and  harbors,  Pensacola  for  our  men-of-war,  Tampa  and  Mobile  bay  and  the  Mis- 
siseiippi  for  our  merchant  shipping.  Thus  have  we  shown  some  of  the  resources 
of  the  South  and  the  West,  which  now  enrich  our  people  and  circulate  under  our 
present  svt^tem,  by  railroads  and  canals,  and  shipping,  to  the  eztremest  points, 
like  blooa  passing  and  repassing  to  the  human  heart  through  vein  or  artery. 

*'  With  these  views  I  cannot  but  be  interested  in  your  movements  at  Cannelton. 
I  have  subscribed  to  its  stock  and  will  perhaps  subscribe  more  as  the  matter 
progresses,  and  have  recommended  the  same  to  some  of  my  friends,  as  I  have  had 
opportunities  to  see  them.  In  common  with  all  the  planters  of  Lousiana,  I  am 
a  large  consumer,  even  now  of  western  country  products,  and  would  consume 
them  entirely  if  thev  could  be  had.  For  example  I  will  give  some  of  the  items 
of  expense  on  my  plantation  for  the  present  year. 

Negro  shoes  or  brognns  co«t  me  about  $680,  m  I  giro  two  and  sometimes  throe  pairs 

in  the  oocuraeof  therear,  depending  much  on  their  quality, $r*80 

I  aw  about  6000  yards  of  cottonade,  jeans,  lowels,  Ac.,  arerage  12^^  cts., 750 

Ilat^  from  Mexico,  about  300, 60 

One  hundred  and  sorenty-fivo  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  barrels  pork  (besides  hams 

for  the  flunily),  at  $10, 1750 

Beplacing  m  ales  and  horses,  cost  ttom  $600  to  $600, 500 

Ilickory  hoop-poles  cost  $1 20, 120 

Repairs  and  wear  and  tear  of  agricultural  manu&cturing  machinery, 1200 

One  thousand  barrels  coal  at  40  and  45  cts., 400 

$5,460 

"  There  are  many  other  items  of  expense  on  this  plantation  which  will  amount 
to  nearly  as  much  more,  but  which  cannot  properly  come  under  the  head  of  wes- 
tern products  or  manufactures,  but  you  mu»t  see  that  a  large  portion  of  this  an- 
nual expense  is  for  western  produce,  and  the  whole  could  be  easily  made  m),  were 
the  We^t  to  do  her  duty.  I  suppose  that  the  average  of  sugar  planters  producing 
BA  much  as  I  do,  will  not  vary  greatly  from  the  amount  given  by  me,  whilst  that  of 
cotton  planferswill  probably  reach  about  one-half  that  sum.  Upon  tliis  basis  it 
would  reouire  to  make  the  2-20,000  hhds.  sugar  and  the  300,000  bales  of  cotton 
an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  ne^^ro  popiuation,  or  force  of  Louisiana,  engag- 
ed in  those  pursuits,  an  amount  at  iea:>t  equal  to  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  in  pro- 
duct>«  of  other  States,  annually,  which  is  in  value  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
surplus  agricultural  product  of  this  State.  In  this  estimate  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  very  large  demand  for  new  machinery  for  estates  and  which  will  probably 
alwayb  continue,  nor  for  the  product.s  consumed  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  the 
State.  Thus  then  if  Loui.siana  is  a  contributor,  or  would  be  a  contributor  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  millions  annually  to  the  industry  of  the  West,  what  must 
be  the  amount  contributed  by  all  the  southern  States  now,  and  what  will  be  the 
amount  when  the  West  becomes  a  great  manufacturing  region  ?  I  find  I  have 
written  you  a  long  letter,  but  I  am  so  much  interested,  and  always  feel  so  warmly 
on  this  subject,  that  you  must  excuse  me. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

D£AB  Range,  Mear  JV.  Orleans,  Ao' .,  1849.  Maunsel  White." 

3.  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SLAVES  IN  COTTON  FACTORIES. 

A  writer  in  the  Augusta  Constitutionalist  takes  this  enlightened  view  of  the 
Bubjtict  : 

"  The  blacks  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Scmth.  They 
are  an  inferior  race,  and  drf,endency  it  tk-ir  inhcrUa  ice.  No  mistaken  philan- 
thropy, or  wild  theories,  can  change  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  southern  States. 
It  is  the  condition  in  which  the  blacks  can  be  be>»t  comforted  and  provided  for. 
It  Ls  truly  gratifying,  therefore,  to  witness  the  awakening  of  late  to  thest«  truths. 
The  triumph  of  i^ound  practical  sense  and  reason  over  the  pa**!  hallucinations 
and  imj)racticablc  speculations  of  one,  whose  lead  Kentucky  was  wont,  hitherto, 
to  fullow,  imparts  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  whole  South.  We  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  profit  and  set  ourselves  steadily  to  work  to  prcserre  and  render  slavery 
what  rrovidence  designed  it  to  \>e  ;  a  blessing  and  comfort  to  the  Afiican  heath- 
en. The  blacks  constitute,  to  a  great  ext<»nt,  the  laboring  class  of  the  South,  and 
beyond  this  they  cannot,  and  have  not,  the  aspirations  to  rise.  As  in  all  other 
countries,  there  is  an  obligation  imposed  to  provide  for  the  laboring  clas^e8. 
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Indeed,  this  is  the  all  absorbing  subject  of  statesmen,  tinder  every  gOYemment, 
however  tonstituted.  With  us  this  obligation  devolves  upon  the  master,  the 
owner  of  the  slave ;  and  if  he  cannot  empW  tlie  negro  profitably  in  one  pursuit, 
his  own  sagacity  and  interests  should  be  left  free,  to  divert  gradually  his  phys- 
ical energies  into  other  channels  of  productive  labor.  The  African  has  an 
aptitude  for  endurance,  and  at  the  ^uth  will  succeed  in  many  of  the  laborious 
operations  where  others  would  fail.  For  manufacturing  in  the  hot  and  lower 
latitudes,  they  are  peculiaiiy  quali'fied  ;  and  the  time  is  approaching  when  they 
will  be  sought  as  the  operators  most  to  be  preferred  and  depeyided  on.  If  our  ob- 
ject in  embarking  in  manufactories  is  to  avail  ourselves  oil  our  natural  advan- 
tages, and  thus  counteract  the  incessant  and  vexatious  attacks  of  the  North,  we 
cannot  more  effectually  accomplish  Idiis,  than  bv  the  introduction  of  African 
slaves  into  factories.  They  are  mere  manageable,  more  pliable,  and  can  beet 
endure  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a  confined  room--^to  which  hundreds  of  the 
whites  are  daijy  falling  victims.  The  hackling,  or  preparing  and  sizeing  apart- 
ments, hurry  many  white  operators  to  premature  ffraves.  I  do  not  speculate  on 
this  subject ;  facts  everywhere  sustain  me  as  to  the  sufferings  and  mortality  in 
the  one  case :  and  as  to  the  peculiar  tmahiut  in  the  other.  1  could  name  facto- 
ries in  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and  G^or^ia,  where  the  success  of  black  labor 
has  been  encourai^ging ;  but  the  recent  public  acknowledgment  of  the  Director  of 
the  Saluda  Factory  near  Columbia — a  northern  man,  and  who  took  charge  with 
northern  prejudices — ^is  conclusive. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  the  adaptation  of  black  slave-labor,  to  manufactur- 
ing, that  would  make  me  an  advocate  of  its  employment. 

I  take  a  wider  range,  and  am  influenced  by  a  more  enlightened  policy.  Our 
blacks  compose  one-half  of  the  population  of  Uie  southern  States ;  and,  from  very 
obvious  causes,  are  increasing  with  a  rapidity  far  beyond  the  other  races.  We 
have  to  make  provision  for  them.  The  obli^tion  to  protect,  to  feed,  to  clothe, 
and  take  care  for  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  want  and  in  tribulation,  is  sacred 
with  the  master.  He  should  not  be  prohibited  therefore  from  directing  their 
labor  to  any  object  in  which  they  may  be  profitably  employed.  The  African  is 
equal  to  any  operation  which  involves  enduring  labor  under  a  tropical  sun ;  and 
anjr  attempt  to  restrict  or  limit  him  to  one  pursuit,  would  be  fatal  to  the  insti- 
tution of  Slavery,  and  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  those  on  whom  has  de> 
volved  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  dependents. 
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1.  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  European  Correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer  thus  analyzes  the 
recent  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade : 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  just  published  its  official  account  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  for  the  last  six  months.  The  influence  of  low  prices 
is  manifest  in  these  statements  by  the  great  consumption  which  they  show  of 
most  of  the  leading  articles  of  foreign  produce,  notwithstanding  that  the  pres> 
sure  of  the  times,  and  the  disturbance  which  prevails  on  the  continent,  have  ma- 
terially diminished  the  amount  of  our  exports.  The  unsettled  state  of  conti- 
nental Europe  has  also  given  a  fresh  direction  to  much  of  our  trade,  and  has 
Ciused  the  influx  of  an  increased  supply  of  raw  material  to  this  country ;  and 
this  is  perhaps  more  noticeable  and  more  important  to  notice  than  even  the  de- 
crease of  our  exports,  if  taken  in  reference  to  Quantity  rather  than  to  their  value. 
The  effect  of  the  change  in  the  tariff  since  1842  is  also  visible  in  these  accounts 
in  the  large  importations  of  many  articles,  some  of  which  were  formerly  entirely 
prohibited,  and  others  charged  with  very  heavy  duties.  The  importations  of 
foreign  grain  and  other  articles  of  food,  although  in  some  cases  not  so  great  as 
last  year,  are  greatly  in  advance  of  any  other  year.  For  instance,  the  number 
of  live  animals  imported  during  the  first  six  months  of  1846,  *47  and  *48,  re- 
spectively, were  26,o77,  61,989  and  52,345.  The  importation  of  bacon  has  sur- 
prisingly increased  ;  in  the  first  six  months  of  1846  it  was  only  1,.327  cwt. ;  in 
the  same  period  of  the  present  year  114,260  cwt.    The  entire  quantities  of  salted 
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Wmaions  imported  from  January  to  July,  in  1846, 1847  and  1848,  were  127,919, 
h4^13  and  3U2,021  cwts.,  respectively.    The  butter  imported  has  increased  in 
two  years  from  95,514  to  128,395  cwt ;  and  the  cheese  from  113,4^  to  116,318 
cwt.    But  the  most  important  article  under  this  head  is  grain,  and  in  respect  to 
which  the  accounts  before  us  exhibit,  some  remarkable  facts.    Of  wheat  alone 
the  imports  of  the  six  months  for  the  present  year  have  been  no  less  than  697,- 
272  quarters,  against  723,780  quarters  last  year,  being  only  26,508  quarters  less, 
notwithstanding  the  high  prices  and  great  scarcity  of  1847.    The  chief  difference 
in  the  imports  of  the  \ear  consists  in  a  great  diminution  of  Indian  com  and 
flour,  the  former  being' 2,082,038  and  652,468  quarters,  and  the  latter  823,646 
and  149^230  cwts.,  respectively.    In  flour  also  there  is  the  striking  discrepancy 
between  2,509,457  and  302,194  cwts.    The  whole  imports  of  grains  and  breacl- 
rtufe  for  tie  corresponding  six  months  of  1847  add  1848  are  respectively  5,227,- 
537  and  2,298,100  Quarters.    Although  this  shows  a  g^reat  reduction  in  oui:  im- 
ports, compared  witn  last  year,  yet  the  present  rate  of  import  is  equal  to  nearly 
9,000,000  of  quarters  in  the  year,  and  very  much  exceeds  any  preceding  year, 
except  the  last    The  chief  difference  in  tke  imports  of  J  847  and  18&  is  in 
Indian  com  and  the  inferior  classes  of  grain  and  in  flour.    The  increase  in  the 
importation  of  flaxseed  is  remarkable,  it  being  more  than  double  that  of  last 
year,  whilst  that  of  cloverseed  is  little  more  than  a  fourth.    The  coffee  imported 
daring  the  six  months  of  1846,  1847  and  1848,  amounted  to  15,752,450, 11,790,- 
177  and  17,931,354  pounds,  respectively ;  that  imported  from  British  possessions 
(included  in  the  atx>ve)  has  increased  from  5,847,460,  in  1846,  to  10,227,072 
pounds  in  1848.    The  sugar  imported  during  the  same  periods  of  1846, 1847  and 
1848,  was  2,956,966,  3,967,686  and  2,960,430  cwts.,  respectively.    The  importa- 
tion of  fbreign  sugar  this  year  is  489,647  cwts.  less  than  it  was  last  year. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  imports  and  consumption  of  the  present  year, 
the  Economist  says :  **  These  accounts  exhibit  a  remarkably  satisfactory  result, 
when  we  consider  the  very  unfavorable  state  of  the  times.'' 

The  total  exports  of  British  manufactures  and  produce  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1846,  '47  and  '48,  were  ia5,020,972,  £85,395,5^43,  and  Je21 ,571,939,  reepective- 
ly.  The  decrease  is  visible  in  every  article  in  the  list,  except  butter,  candles, 
coals,  iron,  tin  and  refined  sugar,  in  all  of  which  there  is  a  slight  increase.  The 
greatest  reduction  has  taken  place  in  cotton  manufactures  and  yam,  earthen- 
ware, hardware  and  cutlery,  linen  manufactures  and  yam,  machinery,  copper 
and  brass  and  lead  ;  silk  manufactures,  British  wool,  woolen  yam  and  woolen 
manufactures.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  corresponding  six  months  of 
1847  and  1848  in  reference  to  these  articles  : 

1847.  1848. 

Cotton  manufiietnrefl  and  jam^ £11,877,461        £10,237,256 

linen  manufiurtUKs  and  jam, • 1,817,966  1,649,895 

SOk  mannfactures, 494,806  263,798 

Woolen  mannftfftorea  and  yarn, 4,000,651  2,870,456 

Karthenware, 429,387  366,382 

Hardwaiv  aad  cotlary, 1,096,966  089,623 

Machinery,* 641,403  898,770 

Ck>pper  and  braM, 849,751  646,648 

U«d, 100,620  67,331 

Biitishwool, 96,412  68,266 

01a», 163,746  121,121 

Leather,  WTOoght  and  unwnmght, 163,616  119,921 

8*lt, 141,196  116,767 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
dependencies,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1847  and  1848,  is  as  follows : 

1847.  1848. 

Enterwl  inwards, 2,676,438  tons.       2,160,840  tons. 

Geared  outwards, « 2,276,687    **  Ji,372,968    ** 

I  forgot  to  insert,  in  its  proper  place,  an  abstract  of  the  importations  of  manu- 
facturers' raw  materials  for  the  first  half  of  1846, 1847  and  1848.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

1846.  1847.  1848. 

Cotton,cwt»., 2,402,169  2,363,718  8,110,197 

Wool,ponndB, 26,812,649  21,937,231  22,328,789 

Flax,owts., 296,076  832,220  616,016 

Uemmcwta., 167,183  163,019  217,966 

SUki^raw),  pounds, 2,449,348  3,446,331  2,296,022 

BUk  (thrown),  pounds, 179,446  186,261  887,474 

8Uk  (waste),  cwts., 6,008  8,731    •    ^  6,872 
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In  reference  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  this  is,  to  a  great  degree  if  not  altogether,  accounted  for  by  the  di- 
minished price  of  goods.  As  the  amount  represents  the  real  or  declared  value 
of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  shipment,  it  follows  that  the  quantities  do  not  fluc- 
tuate in  the  same  proportion  as  th(«e  tables  indicate.  The  statements  would 
have  a  greater  additional  value  if  thev  also  gave  the  official  value  ;  whicli,  be- 
ing calculated  at  a  uniform  rate,  would  be  an  index  to  the  quantities  exported. 
Comparing  quantity  and  value,  so  far  as  we  possess  the  means,  we  are  lea  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  exports  of  home  manufactures  and  produce  are  not  material- 
ly lessened  in  quantity,  however  much  they  may  be  lessened  in  value.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind,  that,  although  our  exports  represent  much  less  value, 
our  imports  are  also  much  clieaper,  and  also  represent  much  le-«s  value  for  the 
same  quantity.  On  the  whole,  we  are  far  from  considering  the  present  exhibit 
of  our  commerce  and  trade  as  being  a  discouraging  one.  In  the  present  state  of 
European  political  affairs,  it  is  a  better  one  than  we  expected. 

2.  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  MERCANTILE  LIFE. 

From  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  Hunt's  Magazine,  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing interesting  statements.  Thev  afford  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  hazards 
and  fluctuations  of  mercantile  life : 

**  It  is  asserted  that  but  one  eminent  merchant  (and  his  death  is  still  recent 
and  lamented)  has  ever  continued  in  active  business  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
to  the  close  of  a  long  life,  without  undergoing  bankruptcj^,  or  a  suspension  of 
payments,  in  some  one  of  the  various  crises  through  which  the  country  has 
necessarily  passed.  I  have  no  means  of  determining  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
but  it  must  nave  some  foundation,  and  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  either  of 
us  to  add  to  the  number. 

**  It  it  also  asserted,  by  reliable  authority,  from  records  kept  during  pe- 
riods of  twenty  to  forty  years,  that,  of  every  hundred  persons  who  commence 
business  in  Boston,  ninety-five,  at  least,  die  poor;  that, of  the  same  number  in 
New  York,  not  two  ultimately  acquire  wealth,  after  passing  though  the  inter- 
mediate process  of  bankruptcy ;  while,  in  Philadelphia,  the  proportion  is  still 
smaller. 

'*  By  the  statistics  of  bankruptcy,  as  collected  under  the  uniform  bankrupt 

law  in  1841 : 

Tho  number  of  applicants  for  relief  under  that  law  were, .....33.739 

The  number  of  creditors  returned, 1.04l>,f)4)3 

The  amount  of  debts  stated, 440,9ai.<315 

The  valuation  of  property  surrendered, 43,097,307 

**If  this  valuation  were  correct,  nearly  ten  cents  would  have  been  paid  on 
every  dollar  due ;  but  what  was  the  fact  V 

*'  In  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  one  cent  was  paid,  on  an  average,  for 
each  dollar  due ;  in  the  northern  district,  thirteen  and  two-third  cents,  being  by 
far  the  largest  dividend.  In  Connecticut,  the  average  dividend  was  somewhat 
over  half  a  cent  on  each  dollar. 

In  MisaiMtippi,  it  was 6    cents  to  $1,000 

In  Maine U        "  loO 

In  Miehipmn  and  Iowa, ^        "  100 

In  Maj<.'>a«-hu«etts, 4           "  100 

In  .New  Jtrj»ey, 1            •*  loO 

In  Tt!uni'8J*t'e, A\^        "  100 

In  Maryland, 1    dollarto  100 

InKentucky, 8           "  1,000 

Inlllinoiff, 1           "  1,600 

In  Pennsylvania,  East  Virginia,  South  Alabama,  Washington, nothing. 

[Palmer's  Almanac,  1849." 

After  making  every  possible  allowance  for  the  enhancement  of  this  enormous 
amount  of  debt  by  mnation  of  values,  speculative  prices,  &c.,  the  proportion 
of  the  $400,000,000  lost  by  those  of  the  1 ,4)49,603  creditors  who  were  engaged  in 
proper  and  legitimate  busmess,  must  still  have  been  immense,  and  may  justly  b« 
charged  against  the  profits  of  our  regular  commerce. 
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3.  RECIPROCAL  TREATIES. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  following  statement,  emanating  from  American 
nerchants  residing  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  American  shipmasters  and  others  trading 
to  Brazil,  on  the  subject  of  our  reciprocal  treaties,  and  the  nature  of  their  opera- 
tion on  our  navi^tion  interests.  The  subject  is  a  highly  interesting  one  to  all 
connected  with  me  commerciil  marine,  as  well  as  to  our  public  men  and  legisla- 
tors, and  indeed  to  intelligent  citizens  generally. 

We,  the  undersigned  American  merchants,  at  R^o  de  Janeiro,  and  shipmasters 
and  others  trading  to  Brazil,  deeply  feeling  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  com- 
mercial and  shipping  interests  of  our  country  against  the  interference  of  foreign 
merchants  and  ship  owners,  beg  respectfully  to  caU  the  attention  of  our  govern- 
ment to  the  operation  of  what  are  called  "  Reciprocal  Treaties  "  with  many  small 
European  governments,  having  very  inconsiderable  consumption  to  offer  to  our 
commerce  in  return  for  the  great  and  increasing  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  while  they  are  owners  of  an  immense  tonnage,  that  is  forced  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  carrying  trade  to  other  countries — ^whose  vessels  are  of  small 
eomparative  cost  in  construction,  and  whose  sailors  have  but  a  miserable  pittance 
for  their  services,  while  provisions,  and  the  expenses  of  fitting  out  and  sailing  of 
vessels  are  generally  tnfling  compared  with  the  same  expenses  in  the  United 
States. 

We  hold  it  to  be  a  sound  principle  in  political  economy  that  all  national  inter- 
ests demand  the  reasonable  protection  of  their  governments,  especially  when  the 
country  and  the  people  have  the  means,  the  energy,  and  the  ability  to  sustain 
these  interests. 

The  wisdom  of  government  protecting  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  United 
States  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  success  which  has  attended  the  observance  of 
that  policy  by  Great  Britain,  and  we  would  disclaim  theory  when  practice  can 
be  so  successfully  appealed  to. 

We  hold  it  to  be  undeniable  that  the  United  States  possess  in  her  forests,  her 
mechanics,  in  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  her  merchants,  and  in  capital, 
abundant  resources  to  enable  her  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  country  demanded 
by  her  consumption  of  foreign  productions. 

We  hold  it  undeniable  that,  so  far  as  foreign  nations  seek  our  shores  for  the 
productions  of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  from  the  same  interests  that  American 
merchants  seek  the  shores  of  foreign  nations,  respectively,  for  their  productions; 
becau>e  they  either  cannot  be  had  elsewhere  at  all,  or  in  like  abundance,  or  on 
terms  equally  favorable.  We  therefore  hold  that,  so  far  as  our  own  productions 
are  concerned,  no  benefit  accrues  to  our  planters  or  farmers  by  bestowing  privi- 
leges on  the  mercantile  marine  of  other  nations  trading  to  the  ports  of  the  Uni- 
tM  States. 

We  would  not  object  to  treaties  with  foreign  nations  on  terms  of  real  reciproc- 
ity when  confined  to  the  direct  trade  between  thej  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  in  articles  of  native  production  or  manufacture,  but  we  object  to  giv- 
ing nations  whose  reciprocal  commerce  is  of  little  value  to  the  United  States,  the 
advantiige  of  employing  their  merchant  ships  in  carrying  from  any  and  from  all 
part',  of  the  world,  foreign  productions  for  the  consumption  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  mere  privilege  granted  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  a  like  trade  with 
them.  In  such  intercourse  we  ca.nnoi recoguigf  any  reciprocity  of  interests.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  wantonly  bestowing  ©ur  birth-right  on  foreigners. 

Less  objection  could  have  been  taken  to  those  treaties,  if,  in  selecting  the  peo- 
ple with  whose  governments  they  were  negotiated,  they  had  been  made  with  the 
large  and  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  or  such  as  were  the  great  producers  or 
con.-«umeri*,  without  the  ability  to  raise  up  a  large  opposing  interest  in  tonnage. 
Whereas,  on  reference  to  the  list  of  these  treaties,  it  will  be  found  that  many  of 
them  have  been  concluded  with  small  States,  neither  politically,  nor  otherwise 
important  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States ;  neither  rich  nor  populous  ;  neith- 
er extensive  consumers  nor  producers  ;  but  with  capabilities  to  raise  up  a  large 
mercantile  marine,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  territory  and  population,  and 
hence  forced  to  offer  themselves  as  carriers  to  others,  while  others  could  find  no 
profit  in  sending  their  ships  to  them. 

We  may  perhaps  venture  the  assertion,  that  these  miscalled  *' Reciprocal  Trea- 
ties" have  Deen  the  fruitful  parents  of  the  numerous  and  increasing  fleets  now 
Bailing  under  the  flags  of  the  petty  towns  and  States  of  Europe,  to  w  injury  of 
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our  citiiens,  and  that,  under  their  fevoring  inlluencc,  people  of  other  countries^ 
and  of  another  continent,  arc  appropriating  sources  of  wealth,  which  ought  to  l)e> 
long  exclusivelj  to  our  own  citizens,  and  taking  from  our  countrymen  and  car- 
rying to  distant  lands  the  profits  arising  from  supplying  our  own  country  with 
articles  of  foreign  production  required  for  our  own  consumption. 

We  will  ask  why  a  vessel  of  Sweden,  Denmark  or  the  Hanse  Towns,  should  be 
allowed  to  take  coffee  from  Brasil  or  tea  from  China,  to  be  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  terms  as  vessels  belonging  to  citixens  of  the  United  States? 

The  population  of  the  United  States  may  be  called  twenty-five  millions,  who 
consume,  perhaps,  more  than  fifty  millions  of  any  other  people. 

The  population  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  about 4,000,000 

Denmark, 1,865,000 

"  "  Bremen  and  territory, 86,500 

"  "  Hamburg, 165,000 

Lubeck, 63,000 

314,500 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  show  the  little  value  of  the  direct  trade  with  some 
of  those  countries  having  "Treaties  of  reciprocity"  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  amount  of  tonnage  of  each,  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Custom  Houses  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  year  from  the  30th  June,  1845,  to  1st  July,  1^46,  as 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

From  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  Talue  of  imports  into  the  United 

States,  was $730,150 

And  do.  do.  of  Exports, 543,906 

While  the  tonnage  cleared  at  the  custom  houses  of  the  United  States  for 
those  countries,  was, 

Swedish  and  Norwegian, 7,765 

Against  American,  onlv 3,893 

And  entered  from  sundry  ports,  Swedish  and  Norwegian* 9,938 

Against  American,  only 3,502 

Making  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  tonnage  engaged  in  trading  to  the  United 
States,  no  less  than  17,703  tons  against  4,195  of  American  engaged  in  the  trade 
with  those  countries — the  value  of  which,  adding  together  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, was  only  $1,274,056. 

Lubeck,  Bremen  and  Hamburg:  from  these  "Hanse  Towns" 

the  value  of  imports  was $3,149,861 

"  exports, 4,608,650 

And  the  tannage  cleared  at  the  custom  houses  of  the  United  States  for  these 
ports,  was, 

Lubeckers,  Breraenese  and  Hamburgers, 60,807  tons. 

Against  American,  only 8,143  tons. 

And  entered  inwards, 

Lubeckers^  Bremenese  and  Hamburgers, 61 ,656  tons. 

Against  American^  only 24,b72  tons. 

Making  in  vessels  of  these  towns,  engageJ  in  the  trade  to 

and  from  the  United  States, 122,463  tons. 

Against,  of  American  shipping,  only 33,(115  tons. 

The  whole  value  of  import  and  export  trade  to  these  ports  being  $7,756^^,414; 
which,  it  may  be  observed,  was,  for  the  most  part,  sent  to  and  received  fiom 
Germany  through  those  towns. 

The  operation  of  these  "Reciprocal  Treaties"  with  other  nations  does  not 
present,  it  is  true,  the  same  stiking  disadvantages  to  our  shipping  interest,  but 
there  does  not  seem,  to  the  underrti^ed,  any  rea^son  why  treaties  with  all  of 
them  should  not  be  limited  to  a  "reciprocity  in  the  ditd  t  miercou  :e  between 
tliem  and  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  we  deem  it  a  matter  of  grave  consideration,  in  connection  "with 
this  question,  whether  more  encouragement  should  not  be  given  to  the  shipj/ing 
interests  ©f  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up  a  body  of  native 
seamen,  who  would  be  ready,  in  case  of  war,  to  man  the  national  ships.  Should 
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1  war  hceak  out  in  Europe,  It  may  be  doubted  whether  tkere  would  not  be 
found  a  great  want  of  fieameu  in  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  for- 
eign seanien  now  employed  in  the  national  and  mercantile  marine  being  with- 
drawn, or  returning  to  tlieir  native  flags. 

We  may  further  add,  that  the  advantage  in  carrying  foreign  productions  under 
these  farortd  flags,  does,  to  a  very  important  amount,  go  to  the  merchants  of 
those  towns  and  countries  whose  flag  they  bear. 

In  8o  far  as  respects  the  cargoet,  the  benefit,  almost  excluiively,  goes  to  British 
tu^^eeU,  whote  goiernment  reftuet  to  make  such  treaties. 

Rio  d^  Janeiro,  23d  October,  1847. 

Stetement  of  DomMtio  and  FoTeign  Bxpomn  from  the  United  StatM  of  Amerk*,  to  the  under' 
mentioxied  Coantries  and  their  Dependencies,  and  of  iMFORTa  from  thence  into  the  United 
States,  fh>m  dOth  June,  1846,  to  1st  July,  1846. 

v.i««  «r  ij^Tw^^- 1«  Tw>iu*.       -*^'t  of  Tonnage.   Value  of  Am't  of  Tonnage* 
Value  of  Exports  in  Dollars.      American  Foroiin    Imports  American  Foreign 

Domestic.    Foreign.       TotaL  Tons.       Tons,    in  dollars.      Tons.       Tons. 

39«,210        89,646         436,866          1,176      7,276         81,684             419      1,376 
2,469,683       267,662      2,727,446        36,821    11,682    1,971,680        4t,l77      


Kamea  of 

CbnntrieB. 

Prosaia,  . ..• 
Netherlands, 
Sweden*) 
Norway,  /  ' ' 

Ri»«^*, 

Denmark,... 
Labeck,    ^ 

HambnrgjJ 
Anstria,  .... 
Sardinia,.... 
Hanover,  ... 
Fbrtugal,  • . . 
Belgium,. ... 


600,913 

636,388 
1,067488 


42,908 

97,079 
189,960 


643,906 

682y46T 
l,2tf,168 


693      7,766       730460 


6,461 
27,630 


1,648 
3,268 


1,670,064 
763,927 


3,602 

11,146 
20,918 


9,988 

319 
960 


4,008,846       600,306      4,608,660 


1404,468 
283,283 

192,581 
1,632,607 


866,143 
976 

12,396 
749,207 


1,470,611 
284,269 

*  204,976 
2,381,814 


8,143    60,807    3,149,861 
879,719 


24,872    61,656 


13,862 
9,865 

•  •  ■  ■  • 

4,815 
23,376 


3,341 
1,191 

•  •  •  •  • 

1,874 
6,627 


547,474 
836,372 


6,019 
464 

•  •  •  •  • 

6428 
12,714 


692 
1,468 

•  «  •  •  • 

2,037 
6,823 


$12,180,876  $2,866,266  $14,637,141       131,821  105,173  $9,970,824       136,448     84,177 

Beeiprocal  treaties  with  the  above  countries  were  made  and  expire  at  the  following  dates : 
Prussia  1828,  expired  1840;  Netherlands  1889,  expired  1849;  Sweden  and  Norway  1827,  expired 
1S37;  Russia  1832,  expired  1839;  Denmark  1826,  expired  1836;  Lubeck,  Bremen  and  Hamburg 
1827,  expired  1839;  Austria  1829,  expired  1841;  Sardinia  1838,  expired  1848;  Hanover  1840,  ex- 
piies  1852;  Portugal  1840,  expired  1846;  Belgium  1846,  expires  1856.  All  to  continue  in  force 
sntil  twelve  months  after  noUoe  shall  have  Iwen  given  by  either  party  of  their  intention  to  dis- 
continue the  treaty. 

4.  COMMERCE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

EXPORTS    OF     DOMESTIC    PRODUCE    FOR    1848. 

The  following  table,  which  has  been  expressly  prepared  for  the  Commercial 
Journal  and  LTford's  Price  Current,  comprises  the  names  of  all  the  foreign 
ports  to  which  all  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  produce  were  exported, 
nom  the  port  of  Baltimore,  during  the  year  1848  : 


TO  SWEDISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Becf,bbla., 15 

Pork, 88 

Lard,lb«., 3,682 

Butter 2,650 

Flour,  bbla., 1,2.34 

Indian  com,  bush., 282 

do.    meal,  bbls., 44H 

Biscuit, 20 

DANISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Beef,  bbls., 594 

Pork, 311 

Bacon,  lbs., 22,664 

Lard 68,004 

Butter, 22,t^27 

Cheese, 19,.333 

Flour,  bbls., 23,353 

Indian  com,  bush., 2,294 

do.    mad,  bbls., 3,594 

Biscuit,  bbls., 475 


Biscuit,  kegs. 
Rice,  tcs.,. . . . 


329 
149 


HOLLAND, 

Bacon  lbs., 8,750 

Lard, 116,953 

Flour,  bbls., 246 

Tobacco,  hhds.. 12,071 

Cotton,  lbs., 20,800 


DELGIVir. 


Tobacco,  hhds ,. 


131 


HANSE   TOWNS. 

Beef,  bbls., 440 

Pork, 1  436 

Bacon,  lbs., 31,.S40 

Lard, 159,617 

Flour,  bbls., 96 

Rice,  tcs.. 30 

Tobacco,  hhds., 13,918 


VOL.  IK 
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ENGLAND. 

Beef,  bbls., 14,001 

Pork, .• 27,353 

Bacon,  lbs., 8,250,6i;^« 

Lard, 2,255,949 

Cheese, 136,610 

Wheat,  bush., 1.39,275 

Flour,  bbR, 70,701 

Indian  corn,  bush., 376,393 

do.     meal,  bbls., 3,012 

Tobacco,  hhds., 260 

Cotton,  lbs., 53,053 

IRELAND. 

Beef,  bbla., 205 

Pork, 2,188 

Bacon,  lbs., 278,194 

Lard, 239,569 

Cheese, 11,813 

Wheat,  bush., 33,778 

Flour,  bbls., 5,383 

Indian  corn, bush., 304,730 

do.    meal,  bbls., 3,723 

Biscuit, 714 

GIBRALTAR. 

Flour,  bbls., 1,197 

Indian  corn,  bush., 6,505 

Biscuit,  bbls 40 

Biscuit,  kegs, 20 

Rice,  tc»., 10 

Cotton,  lbs., 88,313 

•  BRITISH   GUIANA. 

Beef,  bbls., 295 

Pork, 1,072 

Bacon,  lbs., 3,769 

Lard, 17,814 

Butter, 10,597 

Clieese, 8,888 

Flour,  bbls., 10,665 

Indian  corn,  bush., 2,982 

do.     meal,  bbLs., 2,65<» 

Biiscuit 1,619 

Rice,  tcs., 55 

Tobacco,  hhds., n 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Beef,  bbls., 1,173 

Pork 5,44G 

Bacon,  lbs. 106,8.34 

Lard, 184,294 

Butter, 211,792 

Cheese 88,.357 

Wheat,  bush., 988 

Flour,  bbls., 81,865 

Indian  corn, bush., 60,685 

do.     meal,  bbls., 24.446 

Biscuit,bbls., 6,654 

Biscuit,  kejrs, 1,020 

Rice,  tes., 674 

Tobacco,  hhds., • 90 

BRITISH   NORTH   AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

Beef,  bbls., 228 

Pork, 1,909 


Bacon,  lbs., 20,469 

Butter, 43,963 

Cheese, 2,134 

Wheat,  bush., 11,548 

Flour,  bbls., 30,366 

Indian  corn,  bush., 9,974 

do.    meal,  bbls., 8,898 

Biscuit, 2,891 

Rice,  tcs., 10 

FRANCE. 

Tobacco,  hhds., 5,661 

Cotton,  lbs 64,197 

FRENCH   "WEST  INDLES. 

Beef,  bbls., 341 

Lard,lbs., 4,386 

Butt«r, 1,499 

Cheese, 546 

Flour,  bWs.i 3,032 

Indian  corn,  bush./ 450 

Rice,  tcs., 89 

HAYTI. 

Beef,  bbls., 8 

Pork, 25 

Bacon,  lbs., 1,636 

Lard, 11,573 

Butter, 1,903 

Cheese, 4,355 

Flour,  bbls., 1,193 

Rice,  tcs., 3 

Tobacco,  hhds., 8 

CUBA. 

Beef,  bbls., 41 

Pork, 92 

Bacon,  lbs., 15,455 

Lard, 24,667 

Butter, 6,194 

Cheese, 2,8-18 

Flour,  bbls., '963 

Indian  meal, 25 

Biscuit, 146 

Rice,  tea., ']57 

PORTO  RICO. 

Beef,  bbls., 23 

Pork. 1,225 

Bacon,  Ihs., 42,936 

Lard 207,054 

Butter, 45,187 

Cheese, 39,750 

Flour,  bbLs., 6,980 

Indian  corn.bu.sh  , 139 

do.     meal,  bbls., 2,972 

Biscuit, 819 

Bi.scuit,  kegs, 1,476 

Rice,  tcs., 418 

Tobacco,  hhds., 12 

VENEZUELIAN   FORTS. 

Beef,  bbls., 77 

Pork, 50 

Bacon,  lbs., 10,154 

Lard, 77,685 

Butter, 16,494 
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Cheese, 9,413  i 

Flour,  bbls., 10,442  |  Beef,  bbls., 


CHILIAN  PORTS. 


Indian  corn,  buah., 

do.     meal,  bbls., 

Biscuit, 

Biscuit,  kegs, 

Rice,  tc8., 

Tobacco,  hhds., . . . 


1,608;  Pork,. 


BRAZILIAN   PORTS. 


Beef,  bbls... 
Pork, 


128 
480 

1,574  '  Bacon,lb8., 41,587 

76  I  Lard, 30,102 

50  ;  Butter, 4,538 

668 

356 

61 

325 

343 
163 


171  I  Cheese,  lbs., , 
40   Flour,  bbh.,. . 

Biscuit, , 

Bi^cuit^kegs,. 


265 
142 


Beef,  bbls., 
Pork,, 


AFRICA. 


BacoD,  lbs., 104.665 

Lard, 191,794  i  Bacon,  lbs., 45,027 

Butu^r, 5,9.30  I  Butter, 4,740 

434 

16 

60 

132 


Cheese, 44^2   Flour,  bbls.,. . . ., 

Flour,  bbls., 131,442   Indian  meal,. . . . 

Indian  corn, bush., 400  j  Biscuit,. 

do.     meal,  bbl^., 

Biscuit,  bbls. , 

Biscuit,  ke^, 

Tobacco,  hhds., 


200 
84 

279 
62 


MONTEVIDEO. 

Beef,  bbls., 20 

Pork, 20 

Bacon,  lbs., 47,301 

Lard, 47,529 

Butter. 12,658 

Cheese,  lbs., 604 

Flour,  bbls., 19,090 

108 

230 

35 


Biscuit,. 

Biscuit,  kegs,  . . 
Tobacco,  hhds., 


.{ 


PERUVIAN  PORTS. 

Beef.bbls., 40 

Pork, 50 

Bacon,  lbs., 6,264 

Lard. 3,4.32 

Flour,  bbls., 200 

Biscuit,  kejzs, 215 

Tobacco,  hhds., 18 


Tobacco,  hhds., 

HONDURAS. 

Beef,  bbls., 15 

Pork, 10 

Bacon,  lbs., 360 

Butter, 748 

Cheese, 1,400 

Wheat,  bush., 1,017 

105 
10 
10 

8 

202 

183 

15 

10 

50 

4 


Flour,  bbls.,. 

Rice,  tcs., 

Tobacco,  hhds., 

NEW   GRENADA. 

Pork,  bbls., 

Bacon,  lbs., 

Lard, 

Flour,  bbls., 

Biscuit,  bbls., 

Biscuit,  kegs, 

Tobacco,  hhds., 


5.32 


MADEIRA. 

Flour,  bbls., * . . 

Indian  corn,  bush., 12,711 

[Bait.  Com.  Jour. 


COFFEE,  AC—IMPORTATIONS  BALTIMORE  IN  18-lS. 


COFFEE. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro, ....  bags  .209 ,.356 

Laguayra, 23,690 

Java, 1,931 

St.  Domingo, 902 

Porto  Rico, 164 

Jamaica, 673 

Cuba. 270 

Africa, 14 

Total, bags.  237,000 

COTTON. 

From  New  Orleans, bales.  12,21 1 

Mobile 4.5,54 

Charleston 4,4^4 

Apalachicola, 1 ,449 

Texas, 1,0?5 


Savannah, 602 

Wilmington,  N.  C, 10 


Total, bales.  24,245 

HIDiS. 

From  Montevideo,  .  . .   iiumber  65,213 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  .' 41 .1)95 

Rio  Grande, 33,Oi26 

Laguayra, 21  ..')50 

Barcelona, 8,li.']2 

West  Indies, 1,876 

Pacific  ports, 402 

Spanish  Main, 375 

Coastwise  portfi|» 13,747 

Total, . .  .number.  186,416 
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MOLASSES. 

Front  Hhdt. 

Porto  Rico, 1,996 

Cuba, 4,676 

New  Orleans,. 628 

Attakapas, 366 

Franklin,  La., ••• 

7exas                                •     •  •  • 
Portland, 504 


Boston, 230 


276 

813 

12,823 


Total,....  8,460       16,827 


KICE. 
From  BhU. 

Charleston, 164 

2,590  I  Savannah,  . . '. •  •  • 

200  ;  Wilmington, N.  C.,.  •  •  • 
100  


25 


OaOeg,  Tbs. 

553  1,364 

300  328 
62 


Total, 164       915     1,692 


SCOAK. 


From  Cuba, 

Porto  Rico, 

New  Orleans, .  •» . 

Attakapas, 

Franklin, 

Texas, 

Brazil, 

Berbice, 

Portland, 

Demarara, 

St.  Thomas, 


Hhds. 

3,830 
11,228 

6,758 

2,383 
205 
100 


153 


BbU. 

752 
2,048 
4,226 

345 

•  •  « 

100 
300 
10 
40 
52 
64 


Bxs. 

5877 


433 
102 
742 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 


Bagt. 


4,100 


Total, 24,657     7,937 


34 

5,913 


ARRIVALS,  ^C,  IN  1848,  OF  FOREION  TESSELS. 

Sfiips.   Bcarkt. 


British,. 3 

Hanseatic, 17 

Hanoverian, 1 

Dutch, •  • 

French, 1 

New  Grenada, •  * 

Danish, 1 

Ycnezuelian, *  * 

Total, 23 

Add  American, 36 

Add  Coastwise, 42 

Total  arrivals, 101 


1 
5 


Brigs. 

4 
1 
1 
2 


Or. 
415 


1,277       4,100         415 


achr9. 
31 


7 

50 

.32 

69 

139 

115 

166 

233 

974 

242 


422       1,121 


CLEARANCES  IN  1848. 

Skipt.   Barki, 

Foreij^n 30  12 

American, 53 


Total  clearances, 83 


80 
92 


Brigt, 

Schn, 

51 

36 

168 

137 

219 


173 


5.  THE  OVERFLOWS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

M.  Hewson,  civil  enginer  and  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  public  works  of  Ire- 
land, has  published  a  communication  in  one  of  the  northern  papers  upon  the 
floods  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which  he  argues  against  the  system  of  levees,  whose 
only  effect  is  to  raise  tlie  bed  of  the  river  higher  and  higher  by  the  increased  de- 
posit they  stimulate,  multiplying  the  danger  of  crevasses,  the  cost  of  protection 
to  the  planters  and  the  causes  of  miasma  from  underground  floods.    He  says : 

"  The  cloaca  maxima,  an  arched  sewer  some  thirty  feet  high,  which  discharg- 
ed the  drainage  of  ancient  Rome  into  the  Tiber,  is  now  almost  buried  below  the 
bed  of  that  river.    Js  this  geological  progress  solely  ?    Certainly  not ;  for,  while 
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the  ooliseam  maintains  its  ancient  level  in  reference  to  the  country  generally,  the 
foundations  of  that  building,  which  were  drained  by  this  very  cloaca  maxima, 
are  now  filled  with  water  from  it.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  cause  ? 
The  history  of  the  river  Po  will  answer  this  question.  In  the  middle  ages,  ig- 
norant men  sought  to  confine  that  river  within  embankments.  They  succeeded 
in  doing  so  for  a  time,  but  the  return  of  the  floods,  after  a  few  years,  led  to  a  fur- 
ther pinng  up  of  these  embankments,  and  so  on,  each  sucoeeaing  course  on  the 
embajikments  keeping  out  the  floods  for  a  season,  until  the  beds  of  the  river  and 
its  several  tributaries  had  risen  to  such  a  height  that,  the  waters  rising  with  them , 
reduced  their  several  districts  to  the  condition  of  mere  swamps.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  fifteen  hundred  square  miles  of  country  were  flooded  by  this  riv- 
er, and  at  the  present  moment  Uie  water  within,  its  "  /evees "  is  higher  than  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  in  Ferrara.  2^ndrini,  one  of  the  fathers  of  hydraulic  philos- 
ophy, pronounced  leveeing  the  cause  of  the  altered  level  of  the  Po,  and  in  looking 
for  a  remedy  in  the  case,  proposed  a  new  waste  channn  to  carry  off  Vie  surplus 
waters.    These  facts,  therefore,  are  in  exact  keeping  with  my  theory. 

"'Cut  ofi^'  seem  very  plausible  at  first  sight,  but  not  quite  so  much  so  on  a 
closer  examination.  This  favorite  measure  contemolatcs  straight  cuts  from  the 
sea  to  the  source,  working  cradually  upward.  Tne  river  itself  is  to  execute 
the  work.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  the  river  is  quite  equal  to  the  task,  but  who 
will  give  security  that  an  agent  so  very  likely  to  have  a  will  of  its  own  will  ex- 
ecute the  work  according  to  the  wishes  of  its  employers  t  Who  will  undertake 
to  sajr  it  will  do  no  more  than  is  necessary — that  it  will  not,  like  the  river  Po, 
alter  its  course  altogether ;  or,  like  the  Zuider  Zee,  spread  out  its  immense  volume 
into  a  lake?  What  is  to  become  of  the  spoil  ?  For  every  mile  of  such  a  cut  the 
river  has  to  carry  before  it  some  fifty  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  bould- 
ers ;  and  who  will  pretend  to  say  wnat  proportion  will  reach  the  deen  sea,  what 
will  heap  itself  into  bars  at  the  mouth,  what  into  shoals  upstream  T  Finding 
very  probably  a  greater  amount  of  resistance  in  the  deposit  along  its  channel  to 
the  sea,  may  it  not  take  a  shorter  route,  and,  bursting  into  lake  Borgue,  swallow 
New  Orleans  on  its  way  ?  What,  I  say,  is  to  prevent  this  ?  The  levee ?  the  piles  ? 
They  would  be  to  the  Mississippi  as  chaff  to  a  hurricane.  This  proposal  is 
therefore  wild,  preposterous ;  ana  a  new  channel  for  the  Mississippi  could  hardly 
in  even  the  days  oi  Sesostris  or  Cheops  have  become  a  question  of  manual  labor.^' 

RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  IflSSIfiSIPFI. 

In  that  invaluable  paper  to  all  Louisianians,  the  "  Concordia  Intelligencer," 
Mr.  Forshay,  has  some  interesting  remarks  upon  this  subject.  The  plane  of  inclin- 
ation of  the  bed  of  the  river,  from  the  Balize  to  Natchez,  is,  for  the  first  hundred 
miles,  15  feet;  second  hundred,  16.66;  third,  19.17;  next  eighty  miles  17.13  feet,  or 
total  elevation  in  380  miles  67.96  feet,  or  2.15  in  per  mile.  In  regard  to  the  prac- 
tical question  where  admiralty  jurisdiction  should  cease  upon  the  Mississippi, 
and  wnich  we  believe  has  been  sustained  as  high  as  Natchez,  on  some  evidence 
of  a  tide  tliere,  Prof.  Forshay  remarks  : 

"  To  determine  the  limit  of  tide  water,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  greatest  spring 
tide  at  the  Balize  is  three  feet.  At  New  Orleans,  100  miles  up,  the  maximuni 
tide  is  eighteen  inches.  Above  New  Orleans,  we  have  no  accurate  measurements 
of  tide.  But  if  a  tide  of  three  feet  or  less  be  reduced  to  eighteen  inches,  by  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  miles,  and  by  an  acclivity  of  two  feet,  in  the  river's  surface, 
we  may  safely  infer  that  the  remaining  eighteen  inches  will  wholly  disappear,  in 
the  next  hundred  miles  with  an  acclivity  of  four  feet  more.  It  is  therefore  high- 
ly probable  that  a  tide  is  never  appreciable  above  Placquemine,  though  some 
havepretended  to  have  seen  it  at  Baton  Rouge. 

"  The  h3rpothesis  of  a  tide  at  the  mouth  of  Red  river  is  quite  preposterous  :  for 
it  involves  the  absurdity  of  a  wave  of  18  inches  (the  tide  at  New  Orleans)  be- 
ing appreciable  at  a  distance  of  220  miles,  {^^nst  a  current  averaging  at  least  1 
mile  per  hour,  and  a^inst  an  acclivity  or  elevation  of  at  least  13  feet !  1  Less 
than  naif  the  elevation  would  place  the  matter  beyond  all  controversy." 

6.  MEN  WHO  DESERVE  WELL  OF  MERCHANTS. 

In  two  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  we  are  presented  with 
portraits  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  editor.  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  and  his  chief 
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contributor,  Thomas  Prentice  Kettcll,  which  Jiave  no  doubt  been  welcomed  by  the 
readers  of  that  valuable  Journal,  now  published  nearly  tv^n  years  and  reachecl  the 
nineteenth  volume.  Although  engaged  in  the  same  ^eld  with  our  cotemporarv, 
and  with  the  same  aim,  yet  supplying  wants  which  he  could  not  from  his  nortli- 
ern  position  reach,  viz.,  those  of  our  Southern  and  Western  States,  which  center 
about  and  sympathize  in  New  Orleans,  we  have  never  yet  regarded  him  as  a  ri- 
val or  one  whose  labors  for  the  enterprise  of  our  countrymen  we  would  not  have 
abundantly  successful.  If  he  has  been  prosperous,  we  anticipate  the  same  suc- 
cess for  oui-selvcs  ;  for,  in  this  great  and  growing  country,  there  is  abundance  of 
room  for  ua  all.    But  to  the  biographies  : 

1.  Freeman  Hon,  wan  bom  at  Qulncy,  Ma^^^achusetU,  21st  March,  1804.  lie  is  the  son  of  a  shlp- 
luaj'ter  ami  pt'r\»Kl  an  appronticcHhip  a."  a  print<?r.  At  that  time  tlu'ro  waa  not  one  of  tln'.-ic.  novr 
numerous  publications,  caiied  LaUio,><'  Maprazincs;  and  with  a  true  inBi^rht  into  the  wanui  of  the 
readintr  public,  ho  projw-teU  a  similar  perio^lical  to  the  Lady's  Book,  which,  wo  hi  iicre,  he  called 
the  Lailii's'  Maioizine.  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Ilale  waA  just  attracting  notice  by  ]veT  first  uo>el,  and  Mr. 
Hunt  purchased  the  use  of  her  name  as  editress.  The  Magazine  8Uoc*vded,  but  did  not  ^atiHfy  the 
ambition  of  the  proprietor.  lie  sold  out  and  began  the  republication  of  the  Penny  Magaxinp, 
which  reached  a  sale  of  5,000  numbers  in  a  year  after  it«  commencemeut.  This  work  he  soon 
abandoned,  and  the  Bewick  Company,  being  got  up  by  an  association  of  authors,  printers  and  book- 
binders, whose  object  wjls  the  ))ublication  of  their  own  works,  ho  took  charge  of  it.  Mr.  Hunt 
wa.«<  the  manager,  and  dihplayed  wonderful  tiileiits  at  financierin;?;  for.  as  the  association  bnd  noth- 
ing but  talents  and  genius,  it  required  no  or^linary  degree  of  tiuaneiul  skill  to  exchange  their  pro- 
duets  (or  grosser  muterinls,  without  ^hich  they  could  do  nothing. 

While  in  the  management  of  this  company,  he  projected  the  American  Magazine  of  Useful  and 
Entertaining  Knowletlge.  and  conducted  its  editorial  department  Mliile  he  remained  with  the 
company,  which  was  di^-^olved  soon  after  he  left  it.  Hetlun  got  up  two  v»»lum<'s  of  Ameriean  An- 
ecdotes, which  were  highly  suco-ssful,  and  have  formed  a  magazine  of  wtMjJth  for  succee<ling^ 
bo*>k  makers;  then  the  American  Pulpit,  an  Episcopal  Ian  periodicid.  In  1>S31,  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  establialuKl  a  wtn-kly  newspajxr,  called  the  I'raveler.  In  Isiio,  he  publi.>«hed  a  Com- 
prehensive Atlas,  which  Wiu-^  very  succo^^ful.  Afterward  he  wrote  letters  to  some  of  the  Boston 
pajH'rs,  and  publi^hed  a  pttpular  work  called  "  Letters  .lUmt  the  Hudson,"  which  passetl  through 
three  etiitions.  His  next  ent<'rprise  waK  the  Merchants'  Magazin**,  a  work  entirely  original  in  it« 
plan,  and  wbich  wa«  sucit's.'^ful  from  its  aUirt.  By  his  singular  tact,  goo«i  management  and  iudud- 
tr>',  he  has  built  up  a  work,ou  a  plan  which  is  so  obviou»iy  right  now,  that  people  wonder  it  was 
never  done  before. 

2.  Thomas  Prextick  Kettell,  \s  a  son  of  a  Boston  merchant,  and  waa  bom  in  1811.  In  youth 
he  accompanied  his  father  on  several  trailing  voyages.  He  then  bi'came  clerk  in  Boston  and  trav- 
eled afterward  very  extensively  in  Euro]ie.  On  his  return  he  contributed  to  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, tbo^e  celebrated  money  articles,  which,  for  six  years,  are  said  to  have  had  oracular  authority 
with  sUitesmon  and  merchants.  Mr.  K"tt<  11  ee-'L"*  1  his  conui*<'tion  with  the  Herald  in  1843,  and 
has  since  that  periotl  iMH'n  the  author  of  the  Moi\thly  Financial  and  tjuuimariid  Summari'S  which 
have  apfGTv'd  in  lIuvVs  M^rchiinls'  M<i{fu:i:te,  giving  it  so  much  of  its  nputati*  n  ;  contriimtiug 
niso  to  that  periodical  a  \aHt  quantity  of  other  matter  upon  the  various  subjects  of  comnuTce, 
limtnn'.  allairs  of  the  ^^t«tes,  Ac.  He  has  al.«o  contributed  several  valuabli  paptrsto  our  Commer- 
cial U«'\  iew  on  the  ''  mont-y  of  commerce,''  *•  growth  of  New  York,"  "  monthly  progress  of  tnulc,** 
Ac.  H  *  is  .HhO  etlitor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  Iknutcratic  7»'tt*i'io  and  the  author  of  the  able 
commercial  articles  now  U'ing  publisheti  in  the  Uniitn  over  the  signature  of  J*rertUcc. 

»*  Perhaps  no  single  iiniivitlual  has  coutribut<Hl  more  to  the  flnaueial  literatun-  of  the  country, 
or  e\»ru-d  a  more  exUud*Hl  influence  through  the  pnvclieid  applieution  (»f  Kmnd  principles  of  po- 
litiral  lei.nomy  to  pa<-.ing  events,  than  the  gentleman  who  is  the  t^alyeet  of  thi!»  "^k'-tch.  Po^sess- 
etl  of  prninpt  and  vigorous  re;u<oning  powers,  of  chuir  iH-rceptiun  and  rare  sairacity,  he  grasps  the 
es*cM.t<-  V.J' any  .'•uhjeel  that  presents  itxilf  with  sinirular  fa«.iiity ;  and  througu  his  rapid,  Ujld,  and 
vigorou''  ^tyle,  tiings  his  powerful  couerptions  Wfi.r.'  his  re;wlers  with  a  eleanuss  and  fortv  that 
itlw;,j-  larry  eonvi.lion.  His  writinfT*  tor  the  last  t<'n  years  have  formed  an  invaluable  running 
eommr;it:;ry  upon  the  stirrinirerenUH  that  have  transpinnl  in  the  remarkable  deca«I«',  whirh,  com- 
men^'inir  with  the  general  huspension  of  is;i7,  was  marked,  through  the  t<?rrible  nature  of  the  re- 
vul-iuii«  that  followed,  by  an  «'ntire  change  in  public  opini  tn  in  the  Luit*^>d  l>tati's,  in  r»*sjH'et  to 
e(  mm,  rf^ial  and  financial  prim  ii'les,  and  iiave  idt  utiiied  the  writer  with  the  souudcpt  political 
eeunomi.-t*  of  the  country." 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  &C. 

1,  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SOUTH  IN  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS  AND 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 

[Tnr  ff»Ilowing  extract  is  from  a  sp<^cch  made  before  the  American  Institute  at  New  Y'ork,  by 
James  M.  Crane,  of  Vir_'iiiia.  It  <'mbr:*res  many  imjiortant  jtartieulars,  but  in  some  respects  is 
ratht'r  at  random  and  sh- 'oti  ng  wide  t)f  the  mark.    It  will  into  rot  the  readier. — Kn.J 

AFTfJt  s])eakiiii^  of  the  size  and  proi^ress  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  those 
acts  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  England  bv  which  they  were  finally  separated 
from  the  mother  country,  Mr.  Crane  proceeded  to.  notice  the  wonderful  strides 
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in  iiianufactures  and  the  arts  which  have  so  strikingly  marked  their  progress /n 
later  years — particularly  at  the  South.  He  obs»erveil,  that  although  ibe  people 
in  that  beautiful  and  "genial  portion  of  tliis  Union  are  Jiot  so  noted  for  their 
thrift  and  industry  in  the  arts  as  the  people  of  the  North,  still  they  are  progress- 
ing at  this  time  successfully  and  rapidly. 

The  State  of  Delaware  has  a  larger  capital  invested  in,  and  a  greater  niniiber 
of  manufacturing  establishments  for  the  population,  tlian  any  Stat(?in  the  Union 
out  of  proud  New  England.  The  capital  invested  in  Maryland  in  canals,  rail- 
roach*,  mining  and  manufacturing,  cannot  be  far  from  $45,0(]0,000.  lier  Ohio 
Railroad  runs  through  a  vast  iron  and  coal,  as  well  as  a  grazing  and  fanning, 
region.  Lands  hitherto  almost  unoccupied  and  valueless,  are  now  covered  witn 
luxuriant  crops,  and  villages  and  even  larger  towns  are  starting  into  exi^tellce. 
One  of  the  best  manufacturing  towns  for  the  size  in  the  Union  is  the  Laurel 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  people  for  thirty  miles  around  have 
been  literally  transformed.  Another  mainuiacturiug  town  on  the  plan  of  Lowell 
has  been  stsuted,  called  Weaverton,  on  the  Potomac,  near  Harper's  Ferry.  Sev- 
eral lar^e  milk,  hotels,  churches  and  stores,  have  been  erected  already.  Near 
Camberland  quite  a  manufacturing  town  is  established.  Rolling  mills,  forges, 
furnaces,  with  various  branches  of  indu!»try,  are  springing  into  existence  over 
the  whole  State.     Agriculture  also  is  in  an  admirable  state  of  progress. 

If  Vii^nia,  his  own  State,  had  commenced  the  same  systejn  of  improvement 
thirty  years  ago  she  has  now  in  progress,  she  would  have  had  a  population  at 
this  time  of  at  least  3,000,000  of  souls.  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  in  the  East, 
and  Wheeling,  Wellsbur^  and  Charlestown  in  the  West,  are  very  considerable 
manufacturing  towns.  The  State  is  represented  in  thus  far  in  woolen  and 
cotton  goods ;  has  about  $60,000,000  invested  in  railroads,  canals,  and  other 
modes  of  water  and  land  transportation,  mines  and  manufjictures.  When  her 
pr^ent  railroads  are  completed,  she  will  have  the  largest  chain  of  railroads  by 
far  of  any  State  in  the  union.  One,  a  line  from  Richmond  via  Lynchburg  to 
the  Tennessee  line,  is  nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  between  these  two 
cities ;  it  is  to  be  connected  by  a  line  from  Norfolk.  From  Lynchburg  to  its 
western  terminus  the  road  pa'^sos  over  a  region  of  country  remarkable  for  its 
richness  of  soil  and  the  immensity  of  its  minerals.  Another,  from  Richmond 
via  the  way  of  her  great  mineral  spring  to  the  Ohio  and  now  completed  and 
under  contract.  One  half  of  the  way  is  likely  to  reach  the  Ohio  before  the 
works  of  either  Pennsylvania  or  Marvland.  The  State  geologist,  in  canvas^^ing 
this  part  of  that  river,  pronounced  the  State  an  empire  within  it>elf.  Vast 
mountains  of  gypsum,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  sena-bituniinous  and  bituminous 
cannel  and  anthracite  coal,  exist  to  an  extent  almost  unlimited,  and  with  this 
the  story  of  its  treasures  hardly  begins.  The  people  of  this  part  of  the  State 
have  but  few  slaves,  and  are  hardy  and  industrious.  When  this  road  shall  be 
completed,  it  will  connect  the  State  with  an  uninterrupted  chain  to  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Memphis.  It  is  expected  to  be  completed  to  the  State  line  in  five 
years,  when  population,  enterprise  and  capital,  must  set  injike  a  flood.  When 
all  her  railroads,  now  in  operation  and  those  in  progress,  shall  be  completed, 
she  will  have  a  chain  of  railroads  of  fifteen  hunclred  mile^ — and  all  upon  her 
own  country.  The  length  of  her  canals  are  now  next  to  New  York,  being  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long.  Ship-building  and  manufacturing  is  decidedly 
on  the  increase.  While  we  are  losing  our  black  population,  emigrants  from 
Europe,  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  ic,  arc  rapidly  crossing  to 
fill  their  places.  Virginia  presents  a  most  inviting  field  for  farmers  of  moderate 
means.  The  system  of  common  schools  is  adopted  in  about  one-third  of  the 
country  with  success. 

North  Carolina,  until  within  a  few  years  back,  seemed  to  be  in  a  profound 
sleep.  Recently  she  has  started  with  decided  vigor.  She  has  at  this  time  about 
twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  canals,  railroads  and  manufactures. 
Her  railroads,  when  completed,  with  those  now  in  operation,  will  make  a  line  of 
about  five  hundred  miles.  The  Central  railroad,  when  finished,  will  bring  the 
rich  soil  and  minerals  of  western  North  Carolina  into  market,  and  truly  il  is  a 
rich  and  beautiful  region.  Fayetteville,  in  the  Cape  Fear,  is  a  flourishing  man- 
ufacturing town.  Wilmington  is  quite  a  consideraole  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing city.  There  are  other  places  in  the  State  also  where  manufacturing  settle- 
ments exist.     The  State  has  an  excellent  svstem  of  common  schools. 
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Although  South  Carolina  has  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  biding  the  tariff, 
she  has  made  within  the  last  three  quite  an  important  change  in  her  domestic 
policy.  She,  too,  is  represented,  in  her  cotton  goods,  at  this  exhibition.  She  has 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  millions  invested  in  manufactures,  with  railroads  and 
other  improvements.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  several  iron  and  cotton  fac- 
tories are  established.  Her  cut  nails  and  cotton  goods,  like  those  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  are  sold  in  this  market.  There  is  a  flourishing 
manufacturing  town,  like  t^at  of  liowell,  lately  established  near  Aiken,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State.  Charieston  now  has  her  cotton  factories  and  iron  foun- 
dries. Every  tiling  bids  fair  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  decided  tariff  and 
manufacturing  States  in  the  Union. 

Florida,  inconsiderable  as  she  is  in  population  as  yet,  is  progressing  slowly 
but  surely.  She  has  a  lar^e  school  fund,  and  a  most  admirable  system  of  com- 
mon schools.  The  State  has  about  $4,000,000  invested  in  roads  and  other  im- 
provements, with  manufactures.  Several  cotton  factories  have  been  established 
with  ^eat  success.  Her  ship  timber  and  resources  for  naval  stores  are  almost 
unlimited.  Several  railroad  charters  were  granted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature— one,  the  Atlantic  Gulf  railroad,  from  St.  Marys,  G^eorgia,  to  the  Cedar 
Keys,  with  the  view  of  making  a  direct  line  by  the  shortest  route  between  the 
Crescent  City  of  the  South  and  the  Empire  City  of  the  North.  There  are  other 
railroads  completed  and  in  progress. 

Georgia  is  called  the  New  England  of  the  South.  She  has  built  more  railroads 
with  her  own  money  than  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  she  has  a  longer  chain  of 
them  than  any  State  save  Massachusetts,  the  greatest  State  for  the  population  and 
territory  of  the  known  world.  Along  the  line  of  her  Great  Western  railroad,  now 
nearly  completed  from  Savannah  to  Chattanooga,  thriving  towns  are  sprin^nff 
into  existence  where  a  few  years  since  hardly  an  acre  was  occupied  by  civilized 
men.  The  capital  investeci  in  her  railroads  and  canals,  with  her  numerous  and 
increasing  manufactures  and  manufacturing  towns,  is  not  far  from  $55,000,000. 
She  is  at  this  time  advancing  more  rapidly  in  manufactures,  and  especially  cot- 
ton manufactures,  than  any  of  her  Southern  sisterhood.  Emigration  is  also  tend- 
ing to  this  enterprising  State. 

Alabama,  though  comparatively  a  young  State,  has  more  manufactures  than  any 
State  in  the  Union  for  her  age.  Prattvillc  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town. 
So  is  Tuscaloosa.  The  State  has  perhaps  $12,000,000  invested  in  railroads  and 
otlier  roads,  mining  and  manufactures.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  is  now 
under  construction,  with  other  roads  of  less  consequence  and  extent.  This  State 
is  beginning  in  part  to  partake  of  the  spirit  now  pushing  forward  the  enterpris- 
ing State  of  Georgia. 

Texas  is  rather  too  young  to  do  much  as  yet  in  either  manufactures  or  railroads, 
yet  she  has  her  cotton  factory  and  iron  foundry.  I  find  her  also  represented  here 
In  machinery.  Charters  have  been  given  her  for  making  navigable  a  large  num- 
ber of  her  rivers.  Several  railroad  charters  have  been  granted  with  tolerable  good 
prospect  of  success.     Coal  and  iron  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  State. 

Louisiana  is  a  large  sugar  manufacturing  State.  Her  capital  in  cotton,  sugar 
and  rice,  with  interal  improvements,  is  at  least  50,000,000  of  dollars.  A  good 
many  cotton  factories  have  been  put  up  in  this  State.* 

Although  at  the  Kt^t  census  Mississippi  was'  reported  as  having  fifty -three  cot- 
ton factories,  the  whole  only  producing  about  $20,000  worth,  yet  she  is  now  turn- 
ing her  attention  to  this  department  of  industry.  A  fine  spirit  is  getting  up 
among  the  planters.  A  largo  town  like  Lowell,  has  been  commenced  and  is 
now  in  full  progress.  In  twenty  years  from  this,  she  will  be  a  flourishing  and 
powerful  manufacturing  State.  About  $2,000,000  is  now  invested  in  rail  and 
other  roads  and  manufactures. 

Missouri  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  largest  cotton,  hemp,  iron  and  lead  manu- 
facturing States  in  the  West  and  South-west.  Her  mineral  wealth  is  inexhaust- 
ible. A  good  many  iron  foundri&s  and  factories  are  now  in  existence,  and  many 
others  in  progress  ;  but  little  is  done  in  cotton.  About  $86,000,000  are  invested 
in  internal  improvements  and  mining  manufactures. 

Arkansas  has  considerable  mineral  wealth,  and  wjU  in  some  future  day  be  a 
thriving  and  prosperous  State.    Some  manufacturing  is  now  done.' 


*  Q.    In  what  part  of  the  State  ?    Our  agricultural  capital  alone  is  nearer  $75,000|000w— £d. 
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Tennessee  is  natnrallj  a  great  State.  In  Middle  and  East  Tennesse  a  Yerr 
considerable  amount  of  cptton  and  iron  is  manufactured.  On  the  Cumberland 
tliere  are  a  number  of  rolling  mills,  nail  and  cotton  factories  and  foundries. 
East  Tennessee,  'like  Bouth-westem  Virginia,  is  unlimited  in  her  mineral  re* 
sources.  When  her  railroads  connected  with  Virginia  and  Georgia  are  completed, 
this  part  of  her  territory  must  fill  up  with  a  busy,  energetic  and  public  spirited 
population.  Many  of  the  oppressea  in  Europe  are  now  colonizing  in  this  region. 
T«inessee  has  about  $30,000,000  invested  in  mining,  manufactures,  railroads, 
and  other  improvements.  The  time  must  come,  and  that  at  no  distant  day,  when 
ahe  will  become  a  mighty  and  powerful  State.  Her  population  at  the  next  cen- 
sus cannot  be  far  from  one  million  of  souls. 

Eentucl^  is  auite  a  manufacturing  State.  The  principal  manufacturing  bus- 
iness is  confinea  to  iron,  flax  and  hemp.  Several  cotton  miUs,  however,  have 
been  erected,  and  a  ffood  number  of  woolen  mills.  The  capital  invested  in  all 
htr  railroads  and  other  improvements,  with  her  mining  and  manufacturing,  is 
about  S25,000,000.  Louisville,  Lexington,  Ck>vington  and  Maysville,  do  a  con 
riderable  amount  of  manufacturing.  She  has  an  excellent  system  of  common 
school  education. 

The  speaker  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  within  the  next  twenty  years,  the  bulk 
of  the  cotton  manufacturing  interest  would  be  confined  to  the  South.  A  splen- 
did destiny  awaited  those  States.  Although  Pennsylvania  has  expendea  over 
$15,000,0(K)  to  bring  into  market  her  anthracite  coal,  yet  Virginia  possesses  as 
laige  a  body  of  the  same  coal,  still  undisturbed  by  the  hand  of  man. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  remarked,  that  what  he  had  said  was  uttered  in  no 
spirit  of  unkindness  to  the  great  sister  States  of  the  North  and  West,  for  it  was 
far  from  him  to  alienate  us.  He  knew  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West. 
Washington  had  proclaimed  to  the  ears  of  our  ancestors  **  United  we  stand,  di- 
vided we  fall." 

2.  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  RAILROADS. 

^  During  the  regular  session  of  the  late  Legislature,  we  published  a  communica- 
tioD  from  one  of  its  most  intelligent  members,  calling  public  attention  to  a  par- 
agraph, then  just  published  by  Mr.  J.  S.  French,  of  Ola  Point  Comfort,  describ- 
ing an  invention,  devised  by  uiat  gentleman,  to  enable  railway  trains  to  ascend 
heavy  grades,  and  thus  to  dispense  with  the  present  plan  of  first  reducing  the 
ffrades  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  of  increasing  the  friction  to  the  greatest 
mnit  by  the  use  of  locomotives  of  great  weight.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gilmer,  of  this  city, 
impressed  with  the  originality  and  importance  of  Mr.  French's  views,  has  pre- 
pared for  the  Whig  a  synopsis  of  the  result  at  which  he  arrives ;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject is  one  that  possesses  much  public  interest,  we  insert  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Gilmer's  communication : 

Mr.  French  proposes  to  build  lighter  roads,  use  lighter  engines,  and  to  create 
a  mechanical  adhesion,  by  the  use  of  an  under  set  of  wheels,  corresponding  in 
position  and  working  in  mechanical  unison  with  the  driving  wheels.  As  adhe- 
sion is  as  essential  to  propulsion  as  steam  power  is  to  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
wheels,  this  quality  must  in  some  way  be  procured.  The  heavy  engine  dis- 
pe&sed  with,  the  pressure  of  the  drivincr  wheels  on  the  rail  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  produce  the  desired  adhesion.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  proposed  to  apply  a  me- 
chanical pressure,  which  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will.  It  will  not  be 
contended  that  a  mere  mechanical  pressure,  produced  by  a  power  drawing  the 
driving  wheels  in  closer  contact  with  the  rail,  will  not  procure  adhesion  as 
readily  as  if  those  wheels  were  pressed  on  the  rails  by  a  superincumbent  weight. 
The  adhesion  is  all  that  is  wanted — supposing  the  propelling  steam  power  to 
exist.  If,  then,  the  driving  wheels  of  an  enc^ine  weignin^  five  tons  can  be  com- 
pressed on  the  railway,  with  a  power  of  thirty  tons  weight,  and  yet  exert  as 
great  a  steam  power  as  an  engine  of  thirty  tons,  we  have  the  steam  power  of  a 
thirtv  ton  ennne,  plying  a  ^ve  ton  engine  with  the  full  capacity  of  adhering 
the  driving  wheels  to  the  railway,  with  the  adhesive  force  of  a  thirty  ton  engine. 
Thus  five  tons  of  weight  are  empowered  to  draw  as  much  as  thirty  tons  can  now 
do.  Here  we  dispense  with  twenty-five  tons  of  dead  weight,  and  possess  the 
same  degree  of  aahesion,  thus  producing  the  power  of  propulsion  without  the 
additional  dead  weight 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  under  and  upper  pressure  of  two  wheels  which 
act  in  a  common  motion,  and  made  to  lite  or  revolve  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
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railway,  by  a  very  simple  and  yet  perfect  contrivance,  but  which  cannot  well 
be  dascribed  in  the  abdeiioe  of  tne  models. 

This  point  gained,  the  j^reat  question  of  ascending  and  descending  high 
grades  is  solved.  Steam  power  being  a  thing  which  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  he 
increased  at  will,  and  the  mechanical  adhesion  of  the  driving  wheals  tt»  the  rail 
being  thus  reduced  to  a  mere  steam  lever  power,  it  will  be  found  an  easy  matter 
to  ascend  very  high  grades.  The  power  which  can  propel  by  adhesion  and  as- 
cend a  difficult  grade,  can,  with  the  same  adhesibility,  aesceud  the  same  grade, 
the  steam  propelling  power  being  removed. 

Here,  tlien,  we  have  an  invention  by  which  very  high  grades  can  be  ascended 
and  descended  by  a  lighter  engine,  carrying  as  much  paying  weight  as  the 
"  heavier  cla-ss,"  and  with  the  additional  advantage  of  its  bemg  next  to  impossi- 
ble that  an  engine  or  car  can  ever  run  off  the  track.  Each  car  having  to  its  axles 
a  stati(mary  under-axle  with  wheels  directly  under  the  carrying  wheels  of  the 
car,  which  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  jostle  or  throwing  off  power,  will  lite  the 
rail  and  draw  the  carrying  wheels  back  to  their  proper  position. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  another  and  equally  important  improvement,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  French,  which,  by  the  use  of  a  connected  series  of  stoppage-axlea 
attached  to  each  wheel  of  the  engine  and  cars,  can,  by  a  pressure  lever  plied  by 
steam,  in  an  instant,  lock  every  wheel  attached  to  the  train ;  thus  preventing 
those  sad  accidents  so  fatal  to  safety  on  the  present  trains.  By  another  and 
very  simple  invention,  it  is  rendered  perfectlv  practicable  to  turn  short  curves 
with  ease  and  safety,  and  without  injury  to  the  road  or  c^. 

Such  briefly  is  the  outline  of  Mr.  French's  inventions  and  proposed  improve- 
ments. Are  they  of  sufficient  importance  to  enlist  the  sagacious  and  provident 
wisdom  of  the  lloard  of  Public  Works,  whose  duty  it  is  to  husband  tlie  internal 
improvement  fund,  and  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  the  administration  of  the  State 
interests  on  this  subject?  Will  that  enlightened  body,  in  view  of  the  vast  pro- 
jects of  railway  improvements  now  in  contemplation,  refuse  to  consider  and  de- 
cide upon  these  grand  improvements  ? 

Mr.  French  has  not  possessed  the  pecuniary  means  to  build  up  his  system  by 
individual  experiments.  His  models  are  on  a  small  scale,  because  he  does  not 
possess  the  ability  himself  to  test  his  system  on  a  large  and  expensive  scale. 
That  it  will  succeed  and  prove  the  great  invention  of  the  ap^c,  I  feel  no  doubtjTis 
soon  as  a  fair  experiment  of  it  can  be  made.  To  procure  this  is  the  object  which 
I  have  in  view,  and  thus  secure  to  the  public  the  enjoyment  of  an  invention 
next  to  that  of  steam  itself. — Richmond  Times. 

3.  IMPORTANT  AND  REMARKABLE  IN^^ENTION. 

Mr.  M.  Smith  Salter,  of  Newark  (N.  J.),  has  just  obtained  a  patent  for  an  in- 
vention, which,  it  is  Mieved,  is  destined  to  have  a  most  important  influence 
upon  the  useful  arts  of  life,  and  the  industry  of  the  country  and  the  world.  It 
is  a  new  method  of  making  moN,  direct  from  the  ore,  with  anthracite  or  bitumi- 
nous coal,  by  a  single  process.  By  means  of  this  remarkable  invention  Mr.  S. 
proj)oses  to  make  wrought  iron  at  a  cost  of  $25  to  $30  per  ton — at  least  half  the 
usual  cost.  His  furnace  has  three  combined  chambers,  one  above  the  other,  and 
all  actuated  by  the  same  fire.  The  upper  chamber  is  used  for  deoxydizing  the 
ore — impuritie^s,  such  as  sulphur,  <fec.,  being  carried  off  at  a  low  tem]>erature ; 
the  middle  chamber  for  fluxing  and  working,  and  the  lower  chamber  for  reduc- 
ing and  finishing.  The  metal  is  taken  from  the  last  named  to  the  hammer  or 
squeezers.  The  whole  time  occupied  in  this  process,  from  the  time  thn  ore  is 
put  into  the  furnace  until  finished  by  the  hammer,  is  only  two  hours  !  We  un- 
derstand that  one  of  his  furnace-*  is  now  in  operation  at  Boouton,  in  Morris 
county.  We  have  a  specimen  of  iron  from  it,  wnich  is  pronounced  to  be  of  the 
verjfc  best  description.  Perhaps  a  more  important  invention — if  fuller  experi- 
ments should  verify  present  anticipations — has  not  been  introduced  in  many 
years.  Its  effect  upon  the  production  and  consumption  of  iron  must  be  im- 
mense.— JS'twark  Daily  Adcertistr, 
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1.  STEAM  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

SiKCE  the  melancholy  and  terrible  explosion  of  the  LouUiana,  at  the  Kew-Or- 
leans  levee,  by  which  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  persons  were 
ushered  into  eternity,  public  attention  has  been  again  called  to  this  desolatine 
evil.    Is  there  blame  and  to  whom  does  it  attach  ?    Can  no  remedy  be  devised  V 

The  late  Commissioner  of  Patents  made  a  report  from  very  defective  returns 
as  he  admits  of  these  explosions,  which  presents  the  following  particulars.  It 
extends  back  for  many  years. 

Whole  number  of  boats  on  which  explosions  have  occurred, 233     * 

"  **  passengers  killed  (enumerated  in    6  cases), 140 

officers  '*  "  31     "     57 

"  "  crew  "  "  25     "     103 

Whole  number  killed  in 164     "     1805 

"      wounded  in Ill     "     1015 

Total  amount  of  damages  in 75     "     .  .$997,650 

Average  number  of  passengers  killed  in  the  enumerated,  cases,. . . .  *23 

"  officers  '*  *•  2 

"  "  crew  "  "  4 

"  "  killed  "        '  "  11 

"  "  wounded        "  " 9 

Average  amount  of  damages, S13,302 

The  cause  is  stated  in  98  cases ;  not  stated  in  125 ;  unknown  10  ; 

together, 233 

1.  Excessive  pressure  gradually  increa<;ed  was  the  cause  in, 16 

2.  The  presence  of  unduly  heated  metals, 16 

3.  Defective  constrtlction,- 33 

4.  Carelessness  or  ignorance, 32 

5.  Accidental  (rolling  of  tlie  boat), 1 

NATUBE   OF   THE   ACCIDENTS. 

Bursting  boiler, 101 

Collapsing  flue, 71 

Bursting  steam  pipe, 9 

**         steam  cjiests, 1 

Bolt  of  boiler  forced  out, 1 

Struck  by  lightning, 1 

Blew  out  boiler  head, 4 

Breaking  ^-linder  head, 1 

"         flange  of  steam  pipe, 2 

Bridge  wall  exploded, 1 

Unknown, 3 

Not  stated, ,  38 


total, 233 

CLASSIFICATIOX   OF   CAUSES. 

1.  Under  pr&ssure  within  a  boiler,  the  pressure  being  gradually  increased. 
In  this  cla.ss  are  the  cases  marked  "excessive  pressure." 

2.  Presence  of  unduly  heated  metal  within  a  boiler.    In  tliis  class  are  in- 
cluded,  Deficiency  of  water, 14 

Deposits, 2 — 16 

3.  Defective  construction  of  the  boiler  and  its  appendages. 

In  this  class  are  included;^ — 

Cast  iron  boiler  head, 5 

Inferior  iron, 5 

Iron  too  thin, 3 

Cast  iron  boiler, 1 

Defective  iron  in  flue, 1 — 15 

•  The  aTen«e  Is  not  a  fair  one,  as  it  i«  derived  from  but  six  cases,  In  one  of  which  (the  PuIaslU) 
the  yery  uausaal  number  of  120  11  vet}  were  lost 


Improper  or  defec- 
tive material. 
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Bad  workmanship.  > 


'Want  of  proper  gaag<e  cocks, 3 

Defective  flue, 1 

Extending  wire  walls, 1 

Pipe  badfy  constructed, 1 

(^  Want  of  slip  joint  on  pipe, 1^  7 

Defective  boiler  (nature  of  defect  not  statea), 11—* 

Total  in  this  class, 33 

4.  Carelessness  or  ignorance  of  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
boiler. 

In  this  class — Racing, 1 

Incompetent  engineer, 2 

Old  boilers, 6 

Stopping  off  water, 1 

Carelessness, 22 — 

Total, 32 


DATK  OF  EXPLOSIONS. 


1816,. 
1817,. 

1819,, 
1820, 
1821,. 
1822.. 


3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1825,, 
1826,. 
1827,. 
1828,. 
1829,. 
1830.. 


.  2 
.  3 
.  2 
,  1 
4 
12 


1831, 2 

1832, 1 

1833, 5 

1834, 7 

1835, 10 

1836. 13 


Date  given  in  177  cases,  not  stated  in  56. — 


1837,.... 
1838,.... 
1839,.... 
1840,.... 
1841,.... 

1842, 

Total  233. 


13 

11 

3 

,  8 
7 
7 


1843, 9 

1844, 4 

1845 11 

1846 7 

1847 12 

1848. 12 


GENERAL  ESTDIATE 

Of  the  total  loss  of  life  and  propert/,  calculated  from  the  average  of  the 

given  cases. 

Pecuniary  loss,  233  cases,  at  $13,302  each, $3^)90,366 

Lossofhfe,         "  11  each, 2,563 

Wounded,  *'  9    "     2,097 

Total  killed  and  wounded, 4,660 


2.  STATISTICS  OF  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  STATESMEN. 

The  following  table,  which  has  required  some  labor  in  preparation,  shows 
how  some  of  the  principal  national  offices  have  been  divided  oetween  the  North 
and  the  South,  (rom  tne  commencement  of  the  govemme«t  to  March  4,  1849. 
The  figures  denote  the  number  of  years  during  which  these  offices  have  been 
filled  by  the  citizens  of  each  section.  The  short  presidential  term  of  Gen.  Har- 
rison and  some  fractions  of  years  have  been  omitted  : 


Northern.  Southern. 

PresidentH 12  48 

Vice  Presidents, 40  20 

Chief  Justices, 11  48 

Secretaries  of  State,  ....  20  40 

of  Treasury, .  46  14 


n 


Northern.  Southern. 

Secretaries  of  War, 34  25 

of  Navy 40  19 

Postmasters  General, . .  .35  25 

Attorneys  General, 20  39 

Speakers  of  H.  of  Rep.,  .23  37 


In  the  sixteen  presidential  elections,  3,456  electoral  rotes  have  been  cast ; 
1,945  by  northern  States,  and  1,511  by  southern  States;  790  votes  have  been 
given  by  the  North  for  northern  candidates,  1,190  by  the  South  for  southern 
candidates,  1,155  by  the  North  for  southern  candidates,  and  321  by  the  South 
for  northern  candidates. — Porttmoutk  Journal. 

3.  POPULATION  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Columbia  Telegraph  furnishes  the  following  abstract  of  the  recent  census 
of  the  white  population  of  the  State,  from  the  pen  of  a  correspondent  whose  care 
and  accuracy  are  strongly  attested  by  the  editor.  The  result  is  highly  inter- 
esting : 

CENSUS  OP  THE  FREE  WHITE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Dtotriets  uid  Parldiet.  1849. 

AbbevUle, 13,206 

BamweU, 12,256 


1839. 

Inor. 

Loss. 

14,006 

•  •   •   • 

800 

10,978 

1,278 

•  •  • 
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Chester,...^ 10,1  f4 

Chesterfield, 6,840 

Christ  Church, 346 

Claremont, 5,985 

Clarendon, 3,533 

Darlington, 8,586 

Edgefield, 1 6,256 

Fairfield, 7,164 

Georgetown,* 2,293 

Greeneville, 13,569 

Honr, 5,21 1 

Kershaw, 4,947 

Lancaster, 5,691 

Laurens,. ,,,', 12,025 

Lexington, 7,399 

Marion, 9,897 

Marlborough, T. . . .  5,004 

Newbeny, 8,822 

Orange, 6,075 

Pendleton, 26,229 

Prince  William, 1,766 

Richland, 6,830 

Spartanburg, 17,905 

St.  Andrews, 379 

St,  Bartholomews, 4,462 

St  Georges  Dorchester, 1,856 

St  James  Goose  Creek, 1,901 

St  James  Santee, 354 

St  Johns  Berkley, 1,008 

St.  Johns  Colleton, 712 

St  Helena, • 1,078 

St.  Luke, 1,201 

St.  Matthews, 2,052 

St  Pauls, 917 

St  Peters, 2,067 

St  Philips  and  St  MichaeU, 18,872 

St  Stephens, 581 

St  Thomas  and  St  Dennis, 251 

Union, 9,936 

Williamsburg, 3,599 

York, 1 1 ,160 


9,345 

819 

•  •  • 

5,413 

1,427 

•  •  • 

386 

•  •  •  • 

40 

5,583 

402 

•  •  • 

3,333 

200 

•  •  • 

6,029 

2,557 

•  •  • 

15,069 

1,187 

•  •  • 

9,152 

•  •  •  • 

1,988 

2,797 

•  •  •  • 

504 

12,586 

983 

•  •  • 

3,145 

2,066 

•  •  • 

3,947 

1,000 

#  *  • 

5,509 

182 

•  •  • 

12,382 

•  •  •  • 

357 

5,846 

1,553 

•  •  • 

8,296 

1,601 

•  •  • 

4,119 

885 

•  •  • 

8,286 

536 

•  •  • 

54^76 

799 

•  •  • 

24,330 

1,899 

•  •  • 

1,336 

430 

V  ■  • 

5,773 

1,057 

•  •  • 

17,847 

58 

•  •  • 

359 

29 

•  •  • 

3,465 

997 

•  •  • 

•  1,603 

253 

•  •  • 

14»2 

699 

•  •  • 

283 

71 

•  •  • 

812 

196 

•  •  • 

679 

33 

•  •  • 

1,121 

•  •  •  • 

43 

1,074 

127 

•  •  • 

2,116 

•  •  •  • 

64 

777 

140 

•  •  • 

1,874 

193 

•  •  • 

15,661 

3,211 

•  •  • 

390 

191 

•  •  • 

207 

44 

>  •  • 

10,873 

•  •  •  • 

937 

2,687 

912 

•  •  • 

11,173 

•  •  •  • 

13 

Totals, 280,385      257,117      28,015     4,746 

Learing  a  clear  gain  in  ten  years  of  23,269. 

There  is  a  difference  1  in  proving  the  calculation.  The  calculation  may  be  re- 
lied on  as  accurate,  with  this  exception. 

The  representation  of  this  State  oeing  based  upon  white  population  and  tax- 
ation, the  next  apportionment  may  be  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  of  popu- 
lation by  62,  whicn  will  give  the  devisor  of  population,  then  ascertain  the  taxa- 
tion for  ten  years  past,  and  divide  by  62,  and  it  will  give  the  devisor  for  taxa- 
tion. In  1839  the  committee  added  nine  and  one-eighth  per  cent,  to  the  frac- 
tions of  population,  which  gave  them  the  same  denomination  as  the  fractions  of 
taxation.  In  the  fiiture  taxation,  the  fraction  will  be  governed  by  the  result  of 
the  calculation  of  course. 

In  1839  the  following  districts  and  parishes  gained  a  member  each,  vi^.  Bam- 
well,  Greenville,  Marion,  Mariborough,  St.  Johns  Colleton,  and  St.  Philips  and 
St  Michaels  ;  and  the  following  lost  a  member  each,  viz.,  Chester,  Kershaw, 
Newberry,  Williamsburg,  Prince  William  and  St.  Helena. 

Two  parishes,  St  Stephens  and  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Dennis,  have  their  repre- 
sentation secured  under  the  constitution. 

By  the  late  act,  the  persons  appointed  for  taking  the  census  were  directed  to 


*  This  dktriot  if  not  retomed  by  purishM  m  it  ihoold  have  bevn. 
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report  the  number  of  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  in  the  State.    The  duty  baa  been 
neglected,  as  but  twenty- four  have  been  returned. 

The  returns  in  the  above  list  do  not  always  coincide  with  those  made  by  the 
district  census  takers.  Taking  their  own  returns,  however,  the  foregoing  is  cor- 
rect, as  some  of  them  erred  in  their  addition. 

4.  LARD  OIL  Business  of  Cincinnati. 

We  find  an  article,  relative  to  the  lard  oil  business  of  Cincinnati,  copied  into 
Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  November,  and  credited  to  Cincinnati  papen*, 
which  is  so  inaccurate  in  many  particulars,  that  we  have  thought  proper  to  cor- 
rect it  in  the  columns  of  the  Price-Current*  It  is  stated  that  there  are  upward  of 
thirty  lar«^e  establishments  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  oil,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  11,000,0001b  of  lard  will  be  run  into  lard  oil,  this  year;  two-sev- 
enths of  which  will  make  stearine  ;  thxj  residue  oil :  say  abou^24,000  brls.,  of  42 
gallons  each.  This  statement  led  us  to  make  diligent  inquiries  relative  to  this 
usiness ;  and  we  found  that  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  establishments  in 
the  city,  including  large  and  small.  Som^)f  these  press,  on  an  average,  25  brls. 
of  lard  per  day,  the  year  round  ;  and  have  capacities  ft)r  consuming  twice  that 
amount.  There  are  others  that  do  not  press  over  from  two  to  five  brls.  per  day. 
Taking  the  whole  year,  the  amount  consumed  is  not  less  than  200  brls.  per  day. 
There  is,  in  a  barrel,  220  fib  of  lard,  which,  at  200  brls.  per  day,  for  three  hundred 
and  twelve  working  days,  would  amount  to  16,224,0001b.  In  the  summer,  two- 
sevenths  of  the  lard  is  made  into  stearine,  and,  in  the  winter,  four-seveiiUis  ;  so 
that  a  fair  average  would  be,  threc-tieveutlis  stearine,  and  the  residue  oil.  This 
would  give  6,95:<,142tt»  of  steari^ie,  and  y.270,35!!^fi>  or  1,324,408  gallons  of  oil, 
which,  at  40  gallons  to  the  barrel,  would  be  equal  to  33,110  brls. 

The  lard  thus  consumed,  at  6c.  f^  ft>  (which  is  a  fair  average  price),  cost 
$973,440.  The  stearine  produced,  at  7c.  f)  lb,  would  bring  $456,719  50;  and 
the  oU,  at  50c.  ^  ^lon,  $662,204.  Thus,  it  is  seen,  that  the  lard  oil  business 
of  Cincinnati  is  quite  an  important  branch  of  our  manufactures.  Much  the  larg- 
est share  of  the  lard  manufactured  is  not,  as  stated,  of  inferior  quality.  Mucn 
of  the  best  lard  the  market  affords  is  made  into  oil.  Some  inferior  lara  is  used  ; 
but  of  this  the  buyer  is  fully  aware :  and  he  may  buy  No.  3,  2  or  1,  oil,  which- 
ever best  suitrt  his  purpose  or  his  purse. 

5.  THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT  THAT  EVER  ASCENDED  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 

The  following  article  possesses  intrinsic  interest,  as  a  means  of  showing  ho"W 
great  has  been  Uie  progress  in  steamboat  building,  steamboat  navigation,  and  in 
the  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  West,  within  the  last  thirty- 
four  years  : 

"  The  Steamboat  Entebpbise. — This  is  the  first  steamboat  that  has  ever  as- 
cended the  Ohio,  She  arrived  at  Louisville  on  the  1st  instant,  sailed  thence  on 
•the  lOth,  and  came  to  at  this  port  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  having  made  her 
passage  from  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  miles,  in  twenty- 
eight  running  days  (by  the  aid  of  her  machinery  alone,  which  acts  on  a  single 
wneel  placed  in  the  stern),  against  the  rapid  currents  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  factu  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  will  serve  as  a  data  of  its  future  greatness.  A  ran^e  oi  steamboats  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  connecting  Tittsburg  and  Cincinnati ;  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville  ;  Louisville  and  Smithland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  or 
some  eligible  place  on  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  ;  thence  to 
Natchez,  and  from  Natchez  to  New  Orleans,  will  render  the  transportation  of 
men  and  merchandise  as  easy,  as  cheap  and  expeditious  on  those  waters,  as  it 
is  by  means  of  sea  vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  certainly  far  safer!  And  we  are 
happy  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  prospect  that  is  presented  of  such  an 
establishment.  Two  steamboats,  ei>nhiderably  larger  than  the  Enterprise,  and 
yet  not  too  large  for  the  jjurpose,  are  already  built  at  Pittsburg,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  commence  running  in  the  autumn.  Others  will  follow  ;  the  success  of 
the  Enterprise  must  give  a  spring  to  this  business  that  will,  in  a  few  years,  car- 
ry it  into  complete  and  succesful  operation. 

"  The  Enterprise  is  a  small  vessel,  carrying  only  thirty-five  tons  of  cargo, 
exclusive  of  machinery. 

"She  has,  however,  very  good  accommodation  for  between  thirty  aiyi  forty 
passengers — the  ladies'  apartment  separate  from  the  gentlemen's.    The  price 
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of  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Oinciimati  is  $130,  and  hence  to  Pittsburg 
^(5r— Cincinnati  GoMctte,  1815. 

6.  PROGRESS  OP  THE  GREAT  WEST. 

Upon  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributary  streams  are  now  about  firp  hun- 
drecl  steamboats,  wiUi  capacity  to  carry,  at  one  trip,  near  ttcn  hundred  Viotuand 
tons.  Assuming  that  these  boats  will  make  an  average  of  thirty-aix  trips  in  the 
year,  they  would  transport  tcvtn  millions  two  hundrea  thousand  ions!  \  ast  as  is 
now  the  trade  upon  the  rivers,  it  is  small  to  what  it  will  be.  Of  the  land  drain- 
ed by  this  great  river,  not  more  than  one-tenth  acre  is  in  cultivation.  When 
the  nine-tenths  not  now  cultivated  shall  be  brought  into  such  cultivation  as  now 
exists  on  the  other  tenth,  the  demand  for  tonnage  for  its  transit,  compared  with 
the  present,  will  be  as  nint  is  to  onf,  so  that  five  thousand  steamboats  will  then 
be  required  upon  the  waters  that  now  employ  five  hundnd.  It  is  also  fair  to 
presume  that  the  constantly  improving  husbandry  of  the  West,  will,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  double  the  production  of  lands,  a  large  majority  of  which  are  under 
the  most  careless  cultivation.  In  this  latter  case,  ten  ^lAianrf steamboats  would 
be  required  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributary  streams.  Supposing  that 
five  thousand  of  these  boats  should  run  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  above 
Xew  Orleans,  and  that  each  boat  should  pass  a  c^ven  point,  say  Natchez,  once 
a  week,  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  boats  would  pa*<s  tliat  point  each  day,  thir- 
ty boats  each  hour,  or  a  single  boat  every  two  minutes  ;  every  four  minutes  one 
boat  would  ascend  and  another  would  descend  the  river  ;  ro  that  a  boat  dei*cend- 
ing  the  river,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  to  the  hour,  would  meet  thirty  ascending 
bc^ts ;  <iud  one  descending,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  to  the  hour,  would  meet 
sixty  ascending  boats.  Time,  which  has  more  than  verified  the  prediction,  that 
the  trip  from  S^ew  Orleans  to  Louisville  would  be  made  in  ten  days,  will  also 
more  tnau  realize  these  calculations.  Calculations  made  upon  the  future  power 
and  resources  of  this  country  have  always  been  too  small.  The  figures  of  arith- 
metic have  outstripped  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 

"  The  lands  upon  this  great  river,  except,  perhaps,  those  near  New  Orleans, 
have  never  been  appreciated ;  they  will  become  the  most  health v  of  any  in  the 
same  latitude  in  tnis  country ;  they  will  be  sought  for  desirable  residences  as 
well  as  forprofitAble  culture.  The  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  from 
Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans,  must  become  one  continuous  village,  with  a  rich  and 
beautiful  garden  in  its  rear,  to  which  the  painter  will  look  for  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, and  where  the  poet  will  seek  the  inspiration  of  the  muses." — Louisville 
Courier. 

7.  ATTAKAPAS  SEACOAST— LOUISIANA. 

The  Editor  of  the  Plftntertt'  Banner,  had  lately  an  interesting  eket<*h  of  his  riidt  to  the  8ea- 
eoMt.  He  thus  deacribefl  several  very  pretty  if<landa.  "  There  is  a  rangu  of  firo  nobs  along  our 
eoast.  Firet,  B^-lle  Isle,  rontaining  Are  bundrpd  acipes  of  high  land.  About  twenty-two  milefl 
firom  Belle  Isle  ia  Ottte  Blanche,  containing  nineteen  hundred  acres.  Twenty  miles  farther  on, 
is  Weekfl'jt  Inland,  containing  twenty-two  hundred  acres;  and  fifteen  miles  farther,  Petite  Anse. 
The  next  if«  Miller's  Island. 

**Oote  Blanche  has  a  peculiar  resemblance,  we  are  told,  to  the  planting  part  of  Cuba,  in  forma- 
tioD  and  soil.  The  natural  growth  of  the  Island  is  of  the  richest  kind :  walnut,  sa-ssa&as,  mag- 
nolia, linn,  wild-peach,  mulberry,  gum,  white,  red,  water  and  live  oak,  cotton-wood,  wild  cane. 
The  sasssfras  here  is  of  large  size,  and  it  is  not  often  found  in  alluvial  soils.  Wild  cane,  too,  of 
large  siz<^,  on  hilly  land,  is  something  rather  peculiar.  Messrs.  Uugur  &.  ()}rden  have  of  late  made 
great  im|»n)vements  on  their  estate ;  they  have  put  up  splendid  sugar  works,  with  new  muctiin- 
«ry,  kc.    Their  prospect  for  a  fine  crop,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  is  excellent. 

"  Bat  we  must  return  to  Chencre  au  Tigro.  This  is  a  strip  of  high  land,  between  three  or  four 
miles  lone,  and  from  one  and  a  half  acre  to  three-quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  thrown  up  un  the  mar- 

gtn  of  tho  salt  marsh,  in  the  southpm  part  of  the  Parish  of  Vermilion,  by  the  wa\c's  from  the 
nlf  of  Mexico.  There  is  a  shell  bunk  and  beach  in  flront,  which  extends  nearly  ull  along  the 
tea  marsh  of  southern  Louisiana.  Pecan  Island,  an  excellent  strip  of  woodland,  lies  about  seven 
miles  We:<t  of  this  place.  It  contains  good  laud  enough  for  a  large  plantation  or  two,  but  it  is 
difficult  of  access,  being  in  the  sea  marsh,  some  distance  from  the  Gulf.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  renort  of  pirate's  in  former  days,  and  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  much  time,  money, 
and  labor,  have  been  spent  there  by  various  companies  ftom  New  Orleans*  and  other  places,  in 
Marching  for  hidden  treasures.  Excavations  have  been  made  all  over  tlio  island  by  money 
diggers.  HairToyance,  too,  was  used  there;  a  'sul^ect'  haying  been  brought  from  New  Orleans : 
bat  without  success. 

**  In  fine  weather  we  might  have  enjoyed  ourselves  at  Chenore  au  Tigre,  but  as  It  was,  we  found 
little  or  no  amnsemcnt,  except  in  reading  and  conversing.  A  severe  storm  raged  during  three  of 
the  four  days  we  remained  on  the  island  so  that  we  could  neither  fish  or  hunt.  We  succeeded  in 
getting  i-niue  shells,  Ac,  for  our  cabinet,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Pelican.  We  hatl  also  a  his- 
toiy  of  tho  lives  of  some  of  tlie  settlers  on  the  island.  The  land  was  all  public,  until  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  during  which  time  it  had  been  taken  up  by  pre-emption.  There  are  now 
seven  &milies  Uving  on  the  island,  and  we  found  them  a  very  civil,  honest  and  inofTcnslve  people.'' 
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1.  BOOK  NOTICES. 

1.  RcpiTBUC  Of  TBI  Ukited  Statbs  ajtd  its  Political  iNstiTUTioyg,  rerlewed  uid  exMnined  by 
M.  Alexis  de  Tooqnerille.  with  an  oriiciiud  preflMe  and  note«  by  John  0.  Speneer  of  New  York. 
PabliBhed  by  Edward  Walker,  N.  T.,  1849. 

This  admirable  work  upon  our  country,  the  most  philosophical,  nnpnijndieed  and  in«^aictiTe 
which  the  press  has  erer  brought  forth,  though  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner,  has  acquired  a  repu 
tation  as  wide  as  this  Union.  Every  department  of  our  Goyemmont  is  analysed  and  discussed 
with  the  boldness,  originality  and  research  of  a  powerful  mind.  The  "Democracy  of  America  ** 
^ould  be  a  text-book  for  our  students,  and  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  gentleman.  The  work 
ia  embraced  in  one  very  large  and  elegant  volume,  and  the  agent  for  the  South  is  Mr.  Show, 
w^  known  to  our  dtixens.    We  bespei^  success  for  his  agency. 

2.  The  Odd  Pkllow's  Orraujro,  1860,  with  elegant  engravings.  New  York,  B.  Walker.  We  al- 
io received  a  copy  of  this  splendid  annual  trom  Mr.  Shaw,  the  agent  Its  artidee  are  well  selootod 
and  of  a  most  interesting  character.  The  engravings  are  in  the  very  finest  stamp  of  the  art.  Er* 
«ry  Odd  Fellow,  should  encourage  such  contributions  to  the  literature  and  taste  of  the  Order, 
whldi  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  numerous,  intelligent  and  influential  bodies  in  Christen^ 
dom.  Among  the  papers  in  the  "Offering,'*  we  observe  an  oration  at  the  dedication  of  Odd  Pel- 
lowi^  Hail,  New  York,  by  C.  Edwards  Lester,  abounding  in  passages  of  eloquence  and  interesting 
partioulars  of  the  Order. 

BOOKS  FROM  HARPER  AND  BROTHERS,  THROUGH  J.  B.  STEEL,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

3.  PosTHUJiocs  Works  or  thx  Rxt.  Thomjus  Chalmkm,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Vol.  TII.,  Edited  bv  Bev.  Wm. 
Hanna,  LL.  D.  The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Institutes  of  Theology.  Book  I. — Prelimi- 
nary ethics,  metaphysics  and  mental  physics.  Book  II. — Natural  theolc^.  Book  III. — ^Er^ 
deuces  of  Ghristiani^,  sul^ect  matter  of  Christianity.  The  fame  of  Dr.  ChiJmers,  wherever  the 
English  language  extends,  renders  one  word  of  praise  from  us  wholly  unneoessanr. 

4.  ScBKKS  IN  THK  Old  World,  by  Wm.  Fumiss  (Applcton  ft  Co.,  New  York),  with  many  humor- 
ous and  other  illustrations.  The  author  ^ves  rapid  sKotchos  of  England,  the  Ck>ntinent,  Belgium, 
France,  Switaerlaud,  Holland,  Denmarlc,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Tyrol,  Austria,  Constantini^lo,  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  Ac    The  volume  is  small  and  very  interesting. 

6.  Thk  Ltttui  Savage,  by  Capt  Maryatt 

0.  MoRifiNGS  Amono  the  Jusuits  at  Rome,  By  Rev.  M.  H.  Seymour,  A.  M. 

7.  The  Caxtoxs,  By  Sir  B.  Lytton  Bulwer,  in  two  parts. 

8.  HiSTORT  OF  Peicdennis,  his  fortunes  and  misfortunes,  Ao.,  by  Thackoray— No«.  S  and  3. 

The  novel  by  Capt.  Marryatt  is  an  interesting  one  and  published  in  library  stylo.  Morning* 
among  the  Jesifits  gives  the  substance  of  many  conversations  with  Romanists  and  their  views,  Ac^ 
upon  a  multitude  of  points  of  doctrine  or  practice,  rites,  observances,  Ac.  We  have  seen  the 
work  very  fkvorably  reviewed.  The  Ocuetotuw  **  Bulwer's  last  **  and  was  published  in  Blackwood's 
Magaiine  in  a  long  series  of  papers  extending  through  many  months.  We  read  several  of  them 
with  the  usual  interest  excited  by  the  distinguished  author.  I^ndenmt  is  a  humorous  produc- 
tion with  the  most  laughter  provoking  iUustrationB  and  inddenta. 

BOOKS  FROM  APPLBTON  A  CO.,  THROUGH  J.  B.  STEEL. 

0.  Lrmro  Authors  or  England. 

10.  Barnwell's  Translation  op  GnuRDiN's  Dramatic  I^kbaturi.— The  living  authors  of  England, 
by  Mr.  Powell,  frumiehes  biographical  sketches  and  reviews  of  nearly  fifty  leading  authors  of  Eng- 
land, male  and  female,  with  a  list  of  their  writings,  Ac  Only  those  of  high  and  acknowledged 
flune  in  letters  are  admitted.    The  volume  is  a  deeply  interesting  one. 

Mr.  Bamweil's  translation  has  been  several  times  referred  to  by  us.  It  has  been  fiivorably  no- 
ted by  the  Sotithem  (iuarierijf,  and  an  elaborate  review  promised. 

PERIODICALS,  ADDRESSES,  Ao. 

11.  SdaksfearR's  Dramatig  Works,  with  notes,  illustrations,  Ac,  Boston;  PhillJps,  Sampson  A 
Co.    No.  3.  "  Merrv  Wives  of  Windsor,"  1849. 

This  is  a  promising  edition,;  large  clear  type,  beautiftd  pi^r,  huidsome  engravings.  Each 
number  will  contain  one  complete  pl^  at  the  low  price  of  26  cents.  Will  the  publishers  send  us 
No8. 1  and  2  and  the  forth  coming? 

12.  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Richmond,  Tirglnia,  November,  1849. 

13.  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  Charleston,  October,  1840. 

14.  Franklin  Insttiute  Journal,  Philadelphia,  October,  1849. 

15.  IUtxt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  November,  1849. 

16.  Monthly  Law  Reporter,  Boston,  November. 

17.  SiLUJiAN's  Journal,  November. 

18.  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal,  November. 

19.  Charleston  Medical  Journal,.  November, 

20.  Colonial  Magazine,  London. 

21.  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazinx,  October. 

22.  Letter  to  Ho.n.  John  Davis,  on  the  Census  of  1850  by  Nahtun  Caper. 

23.  Reports  on  Sugar,  by  M.  Cassesaea,  Havanna. 

24.  CoMRiBUTioss  to  Puywoloot,  bv  Bennett  Dowler,  M.  D.,  New  Orleans, 

25.  Speech  op  P.  Pbilups,  Esq.,  of  Alabama,  to  railroad  convention, 
28.  Letter  op  Ashbel  Smith,  on  a  University  at  Memphis. 

The  leading  article  of  the  Messenger  is  an  original  novel,  cha^^ters  13, 14  and  15,  of  great  inter- 
est, and  the  other  papers  are  attractive.  In  the  Southam  Qu  irterlyy  "California,"  '* Geology  of 
South  Carolina"  and  "Characteristics  of  Alabama,"  have  espi^-ial  value.  There  are  eleven  arti- 
det  and  forty-nine  critical  notices.  ^Bufi^  has  an  interesting  r»l'-^r  on  Cuba.  The  XXXth  article  in 
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l8byIi«at.DftTis,cmth«i>rlmttmerkliui,inwliichheoommeiidf  NewOrleanfl  Mthe prop- 
er point  in  oompating  loot^tode,  iM.  Dr.  Uort*8 jmper  on  cholera,  in  New  Orleans  Medical  Jowmal, 
we  read  with  deep  Attention,  and  it  is  worthy  of  highest  praiiie.  The  whole  number  Ih  a  fine  one. 
The  CkarUHcn  Medical  Journal  now  pamef  nom  the  present  able  editors  into  those  of  Dr.  Pnrcher 
and  Dr.  Gain.  The  OdanicU  Maaazine.  has  been  pnblished  several  years,  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  John  Mofrtimer,  ]bq.  It  \b  tne  most  TsJnable  repository  of  colonial  information  in  the  world. 
Ita  articles  on  snnr,  cotton,  coffee,  tropical  products,  Ac,  are  inestimable.  The  rtpuiAication  cf 
Btaekwood  and  other  Mitffiish  HeHewSy  is  by  Leonard  Scott  A  Co.,  New  York.  Mr.  Caper's  letter  on 
the  eejwtuis  able  and  elabonite,  but  will  hardly  produce  any  practical  effect  We  intend  translat- 
lof^  fi>r  oar  Reriew  firom  Uie  able  tufiar  inve^iffotiont  sent  us  by  Mr.  Camesaoa  of  Cuba,  and  thank 
him  tar  the  attention.  In  our  next  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  some  extracts  fh>m  Mr.  PhUUp^t 
interesting  railroad  jpeccft.  Ashbel  Smith  of  Texas,  argues  very  warmly  in  &Yor  of  Memphtx^  as 
the  site  of  a  great  Western  UnicersUy.  He  presents  many  strong  inducements  and  his  letter  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  literary  exoellence  and  altogether  worthy  of  the  author's  high  reputation.  We 
extract  the  Mowing : 

^  Labox  Cinxs  FOR  UmTEHoniB. — All  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  large  cities,  the 
larpett,  are  the  best  locations  for  seats  of  learning,  in  preference  to  small  towns  or  vill^^es.  The 
University  of  Berlin,  in  Prussia,  in  a  city  of  more  than  400,000  souls,  has  Ikr  outstripped,  though 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  the  renowned  University  of  Oottingen — situated  in  «  compara- 
tirely  small  town.  Among  the  advantages  of  a  large  town  over  a  small  one  as  the  seat  of  an  Uni- 
Tenity,  are  to  be  mentioned :  Discipline  is  much  easier  and  subordination  muoh  ^better  by  the 
wboleaome  influence  of  public  opinion,  than  in  small  places  where  students  form  a  public  opinion 
of  their  own.  The  emulation  and  ambition  of  the  students  are  powerfully  moved  by  the  pres- 
ence and  example  of>the  eminent  scholars.  Jurists  and  members  of  the  other  learned  professions,  to 
he  foand  in  large  dties.  A  lofty  tone  of  personal  tionor  is  inspired  by  beholding  and  associating  with 
such  men,  and  mvch  is  learned  from  their  convcration.  Good  manners,  ease  in  society,  and 
» true  knowledge  of  the  world  are  acquired,  in  place  of  the  rudeness  and  awkwardness  which  mark 
ooUeges  situated  in  small  towns.  The  instruction  of  the  professors  is  always  more  thorough  and 
aeearate,  keeping  up  with  the  progress  of  science,  in  laxgo  towns,  by  the  unseen  influence  and  su- 
pervision exerdMd  over  them  by  men  of  learning  not  connected  with  the  University.  The  ad> 
▼antages  of  access  to  new  publications  in  the  large  book-stores  of  cities,  are  not  to  be  underrated. 
Latin  and  Greek  and  pure  mathematics  may  be  taught  sufBdently  well  in  colleges  situated  in  vil- 
lages, but  an  UniverBity  where  are  taught  the  sciences,  arts,  literature,  modevn  languages,  medi- 
etae,  laws,  theology,  Ac,  can  in  our  day  flourish  only  in  a  large  city, — modem  languages  are  learn- 
ed in  a  good  degree  by  practice  in  conversation,  this  can  be  had  only  in  cities  to  any  useful  extent ; 
medicine  reanires  hospitals  to  illustrate  the  teachings  of  the  lecturer  seen  by  the  results  of  prao* 
tiee,  hos|rftal6  are  found  only  in  cities;  law  students  derive  inestimable  profit  fVom  beholding  the 
displays  of  legal  acumen  and  forensic  eloquence  and  the  manner  of  transaoting  business  by  emi- 
nent jurists  in  the  high  courts;  so,  theological  students  are  trained  to  a  higher  standard  by  the 
varied  spedmens  of  pulpit  eloquence  In  populous  cities.  Besides,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  mis- 
eellaneoas  information  acquired  only  in  cities,  which  every  young  maji  of  liberal  education  should 
posseM.  And  I  feel  sure  (h)m  my  own  observation  that  the  morals  of  institutions  in  large  towns 
are  better  than  of  those  located  in  villages." 

2.  LOUISIANA  HISTOEICAL  SOCIETY. 

PQEKION  D0CCMKNT8  AND  RECORDS  RELATING  TO  THE  HI8T0RT  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Several  years  ago  there'was  formed  in  New^Orleans  a  Society,  of  which  Judge  Martin  was  made 
the  President,  succeeded  by  Judge  Bullard,  for  the  preservation  of  the  material  of  the  State's 
history.  The  editor  of  this  Review,  as  secretary  of  the  association,  has  collected  some  nuunu- 
scripts  and  books,  which  are  in  his  possession,  and  has  received  fW)m  John  Perkins,  Esq.,  two 
splendidly  bound  volumes,  of  five  or  six  hundi^  pages  each,  of  trarucriptt  from  the  reocrrds  <if 
the  Prenai  colonial  o^ioes  at  I^tri*. 

Mr.  Perldns,  having  visited  Europe  for  his  health,  and  being  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  8odety  as  well  as  one  our  most  oetimablo  dtiscns,  received  the  appointment  of  agept,  with 
full  powers  to  collect  whatever  he  regarded  as  important  to  the  proper  knowledge  of  our  histoir 
in  England,  France,  or  Spain.  His  excellency,  Gov.  Johnson,  was  pleased  te  make  him,  oflicial- 
ly  and  by  letter,  a  similar  request  With  those  he  has  complied  in  u  spirit  and  manner  at  once 
creditable  to  his  patriotism,  public  leeal  and  high  literary  syjnpathies,  and  at  great  pecuniary 
costs  and  sacrifices  to  himsclt 

The  material  included  in  the  two  volumes  received,  embraces  a  summary  or  index  of  all 
French  documents  relating  to  Louisiana,  ftwm  the  earliest  oporh  to  the  year  18(KJ,  when  the 
transfer  was  made  to  the  United  Stitcs.  Mr.  E.  J.  Forstall  had  pri'vloujily  made  some  references 
to  many  of  these  papers,  and  Mr.  Ma^^e,  of  New  Orleans,  had  cofiird  some  hundred  pagen,  which 
were  purchased  by  the  I^egislature,  and  were  of  material  usq  to  Mr.  Oayarro  in  the  preparation 
.  vf  his  history  of  the  State. 

Searches  are  even  now  being  prosecuted  In  Spain,  under  an  appropriation  made  by  us  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  although  much  has  come  to  light,  none  of  the  material  has  yet  reached 
the  State. 

Mr.  PefkiDS  concludes  his  letter  to  Gov.  Johnson,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  Legislature, 
with  the  foUowing 

.SECAPITUL/IT  [ON. 

There  are  17  Cartons  in  the  Department  Marine,  averaging 1,000  pa;;es-=17,000  pages. 

40  volumes  dispatches  and  royal  orders,        '♦         :i()0    *'         lJi,000     « 

3  volumes  memoirs,  "         1,000    "  3,000     *' 

India  accounts, 2,000     " 

The  Personnal  Commissions,  Ac, 2,000     « 

-Concessions, ». 1,000     ** 

Indirect  docuaentSy.. ......»«« 10,000     ** 

M,000 

J  VOL.  U. 
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In  the  National  L!brar7|  Rue  Ricbeliea, 3,000  pages^ 

"      andent  ArcbiTcf  of  the  Kiugdom, 200     ** 

"      Archives  of  the  Cour  doH  Comptcis 3,000     " 

"      Ministry  of  War, 6,000     « 

"      Bfinlstxy  of  Foreign  Aflairs, 3,000     " 

Total, 61,200     « 

This  is  probuWy  a  calculation  rather  large. 

As  to  the  cxt^'UBc  of  havinf?  thci^  documonU  copied,  there  are  three  points  to  be  considered  : 
1,  the  payment  for  copies  of  the  dociunonts:  2,  the  cost  of  the  paper;  3,  the  selection  «ad  rcTialon 
and  general  superintendence  of  tho  worlc.  The  co^  of  copying  may  be  rated  at  ten  c«nt«  the 
page.  Tliis  is  what  New  York  and  Maj«<achu^tts  paid.  The  paper  of  the  Idnd  required  to  oopj 
on  will  cost  about  thirty  fi-aucs  the  thousand  pages.  For  W>,000  pages,  say  fh)m  $300  to  $600. 
As  to  the  salary  of  tlie  person  who  Hhall  compile  the  papers  and  direct  the  copyists,  it  must  de- 
pend upon  circumstanoes  and  the  merit  of  the  individual.    It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  sum. 

The  labor  of  securing  all  tbo  <locuin('iit^*  will  require  two  years,  perhaps  more  time.  A  hnnr 
drod  pages  a  day  is  all  that  can  bt>  i*olie<l  upon,  and  it  is  proper  to  allow  for  many  delays.  The 
above  estimate  supposes  that  the  State  would  desire  copies  of  every  document  touching  its  history. 
There  are,  howcvrr,  many  of  tbe,-so  unimportant.  Should  a  selection  bo  made,  those  of  real  vid^ 
u«  would  not  exceed  36,000  iJnges. 

The  person  commivtioned  U>  huperintcnd  this  compilation  should  receive  his  instructions  firom. 
the  Historical  Society,  and  have  his  commisidon  signed  by  the  Uovemor.  lie  would  then  have 
every  facility  extended  to  him. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  securing  at  once  the  documents  I  have  sketched. 
Their  possession,  in  a  degree,  involves  the  honor  of  the  State.  They  are  rich  in  material  and  will 
fully  repay  investigation,  ^o  one  can  rise  from  their  study  without  a  higher  opinion  of  those 
who  first  settled  in  Louisiana,  lliey  wire,  lilce  all  other  colonists,  influenced  by  varied  motires, 
but  a  perusal  of  the  reports  made  to  the  Home  (Government  shows  that  they  carried  with  them 
into  the  forests  much  of  the  romantic  entliusiasin  for  liberty  that  ha^  since  characterized  the  French 
nation.  They  appear  to  have  ha'n  kind  and  just  in  tlieir  dealings  with  the  natives.  We  read 
nowhere  of  cruelty.  They  conciliated  when  it  wa«  postdble,  and  their  priests  met  with  a  suocess 
scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  America. 

With  the  hope  that  you  will  deem  it  con.Mitttent  with  your  duty  to  advise  an  appropriation  by 
the  approaching  assembly,  for  seciuing  the  historical  materials  referred  to, 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  JOHN  PJBRKINS,  Jr. 

3.  PLANTATION  ACCOUNTS. 

Thomas  Affleck,  of  Mlssbsippi,  puhlinhed,  several  year?*  ago,  a  Plantation  Record  and  Account 
Book,  of  which  Weld  &  Co.,  of  .New  OrleauK,  lu-c  now  the  agents  and  part  proprietors.  The  plan 
was  grc^atly  approved  by  the  agricultural  convontiou  «>f  Louisiana  in  1847.  He  has  since  simpli- 
fied and  unprovi'd  it,  and  redurnl  tlie  ci.st.  There  .nrc  heads  for  inveutorie*  of  btock,  implements 
and  tools;  for  daily  records  of  ( vcnt,-^  <»n  the  plantation;  for  quarterlv  abhtracts;  of  cotton  pick- 
ed each  day,  names  of  negroen  j)irkintr,  avcni;;c.s  &c.;  of  articlep  furm?*hed  to  the  negroes  during 
the  year;  of  ovcrscei-s'  supplies  ;  of  births  and  deaths  on  place;  of  phy^iciaus*  visits  and  names 
etc.  of  patients;  of  bales  cotton  made;,  average  weight  and  ?alcs;  with  t\ill  and  ample  directionB 
to  the  planter  in  enabling  him  t**  ke*'p  the  accounts  witli  greatest  eaae. 

Pricf. — No.  1,  C)r  a  plantation  of  forty  hands,  or  under,  $2  50.  No.  2,  for  a  plantation  of  eighty 
hands,  or  under,  $3  00. 

The  favor  with  wlilch  tliis  work  has  been  receivetl,  and  the  frequent  inquiries  made  after  copies 
since  the  first  edition  was  exliau^teil,  have  led  to  the  publication  of  a  new  and  carefhlly  revised 
edition.  It  has  been  still  furtlior  simplified  and  the  sixe  somewhat  reduced,  so  as  to  bring  down 
the  cost  to  but  little  over  that  of  a  good  blank  book;  whilst  the  general  character  has  been  re- 
tained throughout. 

The  planting  commiAiity  and  the  press  have  fully  recognized  the  simplicity  and  complotcnesa 
of  this  work,  and  its  perfect  udaptntion  to  tlie  end  in  view — that  of  afTording  to  planters  and  their 
overseers  a  plain  and  uniform  U)ok  of  blanks,  embracing  every  recora  and  account  necessary  to 
be  kept  upon  a  plantation. 

4.  EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

The  articles  on  ^'Charleston,'*  by  our  friend,  Edwin  Ileriot,  are  said  by  "Justice''*  to  have  given 
too  much  iTctiit  to  Mr.  Orv'j.'!^.  llie  a<  live  members  and  originators  of  the  Mechanic*'  Institute 
and  Fair  of  that  city,  were  Mtf'.r!'.  Walker,  Hatch,  Dc.s.sausure,  Reynolds,  Lawton,  Jones,  I^bby, 
etc.  "'Jiuttice"  also  alleges  thut  Mr.  Hre^g  can  have  no  credit  for  ibe  cotton  factory  in  Charles- 
ton,    lie  must  be  "8ati^Ik■d  with  tlie  honor  of  being  the  founder  of  Granite ville.'' 

We  are  indebted  to  Mcs-srs.  Soule  aud  Johm^ou  for  copies  of  the  Patent  Reports  of  1848,  and 
shall  presi'nt,  before  long,  an  elaborati-  notice  of  it^  contents. 

The  proceedings  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Memphis  conventions  wo  have  concluded  not  to  publish 
in  extntsn,  as  originally  conteniplat^xl;  but  will  present  the  memorials  and  addresses  emanating 
from  either  as  soon  as  they  are  had. 

Mr.  Warren  A.  Grice's  intom}<ting  letter  on  the  railroad  trova.  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  New  OrlMDS, 
will  be  published  in  our  next,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Monticello  convention. 

Mr.  Price's  paper  on  "Tem'bonne.  La.,'*  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Mississippi,  on  "Southern  Fruits,"  etc,, 
Mr.  Cockrill  ou  "  Homo  Manulaetuies,''  Mr.  WelKr  on  "  Vines,'  are  all  on  our  table,  and  will 
have  an  early  place  in  the  Review. 

43r*  ResiMmsiblo  traveling  agents  are  wanted  to  solicit  subscribers  for  Commercial  RcTieir,  to 
'  whom  liberal  terms  will  be  granted.     Address  Weld  &  Co.,  New  Orleans. 
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Ths  wide^retd  fotne  of  these  splendid  Periodicals  renders  it  needless  to  say  mocb  in  their 
:>raiae.  As  literary  organs,  they  stand  far  in  advance  of  any  works  of  a  similar  stamp  now  pub- 
.ahmd ;  while  the  political  complexion  of  each  is  marked  by  a  dignity,  candor,  and  forbearance, 
Qoi  ofteo  found  in  works  of  a  party  character. 

Thsy  rmbrace  the  Tiewa  of  the  three  great  parties  in  England— -Tory,  Whig  and  Liberal-- 
•*  Blackwood"  ani  ihe  "  London  Quarterly  "  are  Tory ;  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  **  Whig;  and 
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ibe  Uvt  great  ecclesiastical  movement  in  Scotland,  and  is  not  ultra  In  its  views  on  any  one  of  the 
^rand  depattments  of  human  knowledge;  it  was  originally  edited  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  n6w, 
•mee  bis  death,  it  conducted  by  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Uanna,  associated  with  Sir  David  Brewster. 
Its  literaj7  eharaeter  is  of  the  very  highest  order.  The  "  Westminster,"  though  reprinted  under 
thai  title  only,  it  published  in  Efngland  under  the  title  of  the  "Foreign  Quarterly  and  West* 
minster,'*  ii  being  in  fact  a  union  of  the  two  Reviews  formerly  published  and  reprinted  under 
separate  tillea.  It  has,  therefore,  the  advantage  by  thia  combination  of  uniting  in  one  work 
the  best  features  of  both  as  heretofore  issued. 

The  above  Periodicals  are  reprinted  in  New  York,  immediately  on  their  arrival  by  the  British 
tseamera,  in  a  beautiful  clear  type,  on  Hne  while  paper,  and  are  faithful  copies  of  the  originals, 
Blaekwood'a  Msgazine  being  an  exact  foe  timiU  ot  the  Kdiuburgh  editioji. 

EARLY  COPIES. 

Ov  late  arrangement  wHh  tba  British  publishers  of  Bieckwood,  secures  to  ns  early  efaeeta 
of  that  woHt,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  place  the  entire  number  in  the  hands  of  aabscribera 
bifine  aoy  portion  of  it  can  be  reprinted  in  ony  of  the  American  Joarnala. 

TERMS; 

For  any  one  of  the  four  Reviews, $3  03  per  annum. 
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CLUBBING. 
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''  They  are  afforded  so  low,  and,  in  the  present  nnsettled  state  of  Europe,  are  to  indispensa- 
He  to  m  eorrect  understanding  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  important  evenu  which  so 
apidly  fellow  one  another  there,  that  we  wonder  that  ail  who  oan  afibrd  mi^  lunry,  are  not 
tibeeriben  t#  then."— ^Vefilydbel  irtfiarcr. 
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ART.  I.^PRODUCTION  AND  MANUFACTURE  OP  COTTON. 

The  South,  at  a  future  day,  will  perceive  and  appreciate  the  value 
of  suggestions  made  by  discriminating  friends  of  the  Soulk^  who  have 
brought  before  the  planter  the  good  policy  of  manufacturing  a  pro- 
portion, at  least,  of  his  cotton.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results  will, 
in  some  measure,  meet  the  views  of  wise  and  zealous  counselors.  If 
ever  a  mathematical  problem  was  true,  it  is  no  more  demonstrable, 
than  that  the  manufacture  of  a  bulky  article,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  must  be  more  profitable  at  home,  than  sending  it  two  thousand, 
or  even  one  hundred,  miles  to  be  manufactured  and  returned.  As  it 
is,  a  planter  desires  a  bale  of  cotton  made  into  cloth.  He  gins  and 
bales  it,  drags  it,  often,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  to  a  shipping  point :  it 
goes  to  New  Orleans,  tbence  to  Boston,  and  finally  to  Lowell.  It  is 
manufactured,  sent  back  to  Boston,  thence  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to 
the  point  of  original  shipment,  and  is  once  more  hauled  through  the 
mud  to  the  cabin  of  the  planter. 

Now,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  planter  does  no  such  thing ;  liter- 
ally, perhaps  not  But  practically,  and  to  all  purposes,  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth,  he  does  the  same  thing,  and,  as  we  shall  show, 
worse,  for  his  own  interest 

He  sells  his  cotton ;  and,  when  it  returns,  bearing  on  its  back  the 
charges  of  carriage  to  and  fro,  of  manufacture,  of  commissions,  insur- 
ance and  the  heavy  profits  of  the  merchant,  he  buys  it  I  said  he 
does  worse  than  if  he  sent  it  himself  to  the  factory ;  for,  were  he  to 
follow  that  plan,  he  might  save,  by  proper  foresight,  many  of  the 
charges  so  liberally,  I  might  say  recklessly,  put  on  the  staple — at 
least  that  of  the  mercantile  profit,  which  is  an  important  item. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  colonial  ppirit  still  adheres  to  the  South. 
For,  were  it  in  the  power  of  Old  England,  or  of  New  England,  to 
proscribe  southern  manufacture,  they  have  no  inducement  to  incur 
the  odium  of  such  a  legislation.  No  code  could  be  more  stringent  than 
that  which  the  planter  has  himself  practically  enacted.  Habit  and  indo- 
lence, or  rather  indifference  to  his  real  interests,  sustain  this  code, 
and  no  penalties  are  necessary  to  enforce  it :  we  are  willing  bonds- 
men. The  chain  has  been  so  long  worn  that  its  weight  is  not  felt 
We  are  paying  bounties  and  premiums  which,  if  enforced  by  authority, 
would  put  every  southern  man  in  armor  to  the  teeth.  Posterity  will 
regard  our  present  condition  as  an  inexplicable  anomaly. 
8  VOL.  ir. 
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With  a  region  producing,  or  capable  of  producing,  food  for  millions ; 
a  climate  and  temperature  of  unsurpassed  salubrity,  producing  abun- 
dantly the  richest  staples  in  the  world — ^with  pine  forests,  almost  illim- 
itable, yielding  the  best  fuel,  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  feed  the 
steam-horse  for  centuries — with  an  over-supply  of  strong,  docile  labor- 
er, and,  in  truth,  without  the  absence  of  a  single  facility  for  all  the 
purposes  of  manufactures,  the  South  sits  immovable,  and  is  content 
to  derive  her  food  and  clothing  from  regions  thousands  of  miles  away. 
She  may,  indeed,  feel  a  secret  satisfaction  in  doing  that  which  would 
inevitably  ruin  any  other  country  on  earth,  not  so  favored  as  her  own. 
Her  practice  would  induce  such  a  eonclusion.  This  is  all  contrary  to 
reason  and  to  nature.  The  South  ought  to  supply  the  North  with  cotton 
manufactures ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  northern  capitalists 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  superior  advantages  offered  them 
in  the  cotton  growing  regions  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

By  drawing  off  from  the  cultivation  a  part  of  his  labor,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  manufacturing,  the  planter  must  realize  several  evident  ad- 
vantages. He  will  have  better  clothing  and  cheaper  clothing.  He 
will  probably  make  his  own  bagging  and  his  own  rope — for  hemp  will 
not  be  required  for  baling  and  binding  when  manufactures  are  estab- 
lished among  us.  Cotton  is  strong  enough  for  the  short  distance  to 
which  the  staple  is  required  to  be  transported,  viz.,  from  the  fields  to 
the  factory.  Indeed,  were  a  gin  attached  to  each  engine,  all  the  cot- 
ton intended  for  the  manufactory,  from  the  region  round  about,  might 
be  transported  in  the  seed,  rendering  bagging  and  rope  altogether  un- 
necessary.* 

Another  advantage  attending  such  a  system  would  be  found  in 
establishing  a  uniform  and  profitable  price  for  the  staple.  It  would 
not,  certainly,  fall  below  ton  cents.  Indeed,  that  is  the  average  rate 
of  many  years;  but  it  has  been  culminating  and  fluctuating,  owing  to 
the  combination,  powerful  and  steadily  pursued,  of  the  manufacturers, 
foreign  and  domestic.  It  discourages  the  planter,  renders  him  des- 
ponding, and  paralyzes  his  energies.  Let  the  South,  then^  combine 
aho,  not  in  the  miserable  design  of  curtailing  the  fair  profits  of  the 
laborer,  but  in  the  noble  and  honorable  one  of  extending  its  area,  of 
rendering  it  more  productive  and  economical  and  profitable.  By  such 
a  policy,  the  South  will  bring  competition  to  aid  or  to  extricate  her 
from  the  almost  ruin  into  which  a  mistaken  course  has  plunged 
her.  She  can,  and  ought,  to  meet  any  manufacturers  of  the  world  on 
her  own  ground ;  and  if  she  does  so,  she  will  assuredly  beat  them 
back.  It  was  a  good  idea  of  Leather-Stocking,  to  fire  the  prairie  in 
advance  of  the  coming  flame :  such  stojtild  be  the  policy  of  the  plant- 
er, '•  make  fire  eat  fir e.^^ 

*It  may  be  said,  that  if  cotton  bhould  be  worth  ten  cents  per  pound,  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  buy  baj^ging  and  rope.  This  is  delusive.  The  cotton  used  for 
the  purposes  named,  would  be  the  inferior,  le^y,  or  what  is  called  "storm  cot- 
ton, '  retaining  its  strength  of  fiber,  but  bearing,  from  these  defects,  a  price  from 
two  to  four  cents  less.  This  the  planter,  without  feeling  the  loss,  would  sepa- 
rate from  his  crop,  rendering  the  fatter  more  valuable  by  tlie  process,  and  have 
the  inferior  manufactured  into  bagging  and  rope.  Another  consideration,  and 
an  important  one,  is,  that  t'iere  would  be  no  drain  of  gold  and  tilnr  to  p^y  for 
the  hemp  bagging  and  rope. 
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Bat  to  our  position.  There  is  no  region  on  earth  which  can  make 
and  deliver  coarse  and  medium  cottons  and  threads  as  cheaply  as  the 
Sonth.     Let  us  refer  to  this  subject  by  itself. 

What  are  the  requisite  facilities  for  manufacturing  ?  Undoubtedly, 
the  raw  material,  power,  labor,  buildings  and  machinery.  We  have 
the  first  at  our  doors,  and  so,  also,  the  second,  for  our  pine  forests  are 
inexhaustible.  As  for  labor,  it  costs  but  a  trifle — that  of  feeding  and 
clothing  tha  laborer.  The  capital  invested  in  laborers  is  incomparably 
less  than  that  lying  inactive  in  the  princely  architecture  and  expen- 
sive fixtures  of  northern  manufactories.  There  is  no  haggling  and 
striking  for  wages,  no  contention  about  hours.  Uniformity,  obedience 
and  wholesome  discipline,  mark  the  labor  of  the  South. 

Building  lots  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  all  necessary  super* 
structures  could  be  made  by  the  planters  themselves.  Substantial 
log-buildings,  one  story  high,  and  spread  over  acres,  if  necessary,  are 
all  that  will  be  required.    If  such  plain  houses  have  less  beauty,  they 

Cess  the  advantage  of  being  safer  than  the  seven-storied  palaces  of 
ell,  which  tremble  to  every  throb  of  the  engine :  and  another — if 
fire  occurs,  there  is  but  little  loss,  more  particularly  as  the  various 
departments  will  be  scattered  and  separated. 

For  machinery,  of  course,  we  must  look,  at  present,  to  the  North ; 
and,  until  we  can  establish  work-shops  for  ourselves  and  instruct  our 
own  mechanics,  this  is  a  temporary  inconvenience. 

Now  examine  these  statements.  Are  they  true,  or  not  ?  If  not, 
where  is  the  error  7  If  they  be  true,  is  it  not  wondetful  that,  with  a  few 
isolated  exceptions,  the  South  still  remains  with  jfolded  arms,  seem- 
ingly insensible  of  the  nches  around  her,  and  which  require  only  the 
outstretching  of  an  arm  to  be  gathered  and  enjoyed.  The  industry 
that  would  concentrate  round  such  manufactories  in  every  branch  of 
art,  the  spread  of  civilization,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  religion, 
press  upon  the  mind,  and  their  discussion  would  require  a  volume. 

But,  enough  for  the  present.  If  such  reflections  can  be  useful  in 
the  furtherance  of  a  good  cause,  they  will  have  attaijied  their  pur- 
pose, and  you  may  hear  again  from 

A  Mississippi  Planter. 


ART.  IL— THE  LEVEE  SYSTEM  OP  LOUISIANA. 

ITntil  within  a  few  years  past  the  levees  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi have  not  been  continuous,  except  from  the  Parish  of  Point  Cou- 
pee to  a  poini  below  the  city  of  New  Orleans;  and  these  artificial  em- 
bankments, confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  have, 
been  the  means  of  protecting  the  front  lands  of  this  portion  of  the  riv- 
er parishes,  and  of  reclaiming  a  vast  amount  of  back  lands  even  during 
the  usual  flood  stages  of  the  river  :  but  the  levees  on  this  portion  have 
not  within  a  few  years  past  offered  the  same  protection  that  they  form- 
erly did.  The  question  now  presents  itself,  why  do  they  not?  We 
conceive  the  answer  is  simply,  that  the  levee  system,  instead  of  being 
tonfined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  is  now  extended,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
on  the  western  bank,  and  almost  continuously  on  the  eastern  bank,  to  a 
point  still  higher,  with  the  exception  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo ;  hence 
the  waters  that  the  river  formerly  discharged  into  the  immense  swamps 
on  either  side,  intersected  by  innumerable  lakes,  bayous  and  lagoons, 
answering  the  purpose  of  so  many  safety  valves  to  the  Mississippi  du- 
ring its  flood  stages,  and  retaining  water  sufficient  for  a  vast  internal 
sea,  is  confined  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  is  forced  onward  toward 
the  Balize  in  its  wandering  career,  undermining  first  one  bank  and  then 
the  other. 

The  increased  quantity  of  water  that  the  Mississippi  is  forced  to  dis- 
charge during  its  flood  stage,  is  then  the  cause  of  the  caving  in  of  the 
banks  and  overflowing  of  the  levees. 

The  continuous  levees  on  either  bank  of  the  river  are  annually  in- 
creased in  size  and  height,  and  we  may  remark  that  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  was  expended  by  the  Parish  of  Teusas  alone,  for  the 
year  1847,  which  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  front 
levee  of  that  Parish  more  base  and  height.  Now,  presuming  that  the 
other  river  parishes  north  of  Red  river  have  been  equally  active  in  ele- 
vating their  levees,  and  stopping  all  the  bayous  leading  from  the  river 
to  the  swamp,  the  reader  can  well  imagine  the  consequent  effect  on 
the  current  of  the  Mississippi,  when  he  takes  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  Mississippi  swamp,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  to 
the  mouth  of  Red  river,  will  average  about  twenty-five  miles  in  width, 
and  which,  until  a  very  few  years  past,  would  average  a  depth  of  five  feet 
water  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  and  that  too  during  two  or  three, 
and  not  uncommonly  for  six,  months  of  the  year.  This  sea  of  water, 
confined  to  the  banks  of  the  river  that  will  not  average  a  mile  in  width, 
must  necessarily  give  it  several  more  feet  of  water ;  and  it  is  a  very  well 
established  fact,  that,  as  the  altitude  of  the  channel  of  a  river  is  increas- 
ed, so  is  the  velocity  of  its  current — and  as  the  velocity  of  the  current 
increases,  the  bends  must  necessarily  cave  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  and 
the  bends  must  become  more  abrupt.  The  current  is  thus  occasionally 
thrown  across  to  the  opposite  bends  almost  at  right  angles,  which, 
meeting  the  volume  of  water  passing  over  the  bars  with  less  rapidity, 
causes  the  furious  boils,  counter  currents  and  whirlpools,  that  would 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  Scylla  or  Charybdis.  and  causes  those  ed- 
dies that  are  so  common  in  the  Mississippi.  Again,  as  the  banks  cave 
in,  so  too  is  the  current  thrown  further  into  the  bends  and  the  debris 
is  thrown  further'down  upon  the  opposite  bar ;  and,  as  that  is  extended, 
the  current  crosses  lower,  and  the  chanu4^l  strikes  the  bank  in  the  op- 
posite bend  a  little  further  down,  and  iti  this  manner  the  caving  is 
shifted  from  one  point  to  another,  and  the  channel  changes  position  so 
much,  that  a  steamboat  pilot,  who  has  not  continued  navigating  through- 
out the  season,  cannot  keep  a  boat  in  its  proper  position.  Confining 
this  vast  volume  of  water  within  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thus 
necessarily  increasing  its  power  to  do  harm,  is  not  the  only  evil  conse- 
quence of  the  levee  system,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Mississippi  holds  in  solution  as  much  detritus  or  deposit  as 
it  ever  did,  and  probably  more — because  it  is  a  well  settled  fact,  as  a 
country  becomes  subject  to  agriculture,  that  more  detritus  is  carried  off 
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by  its  water  oourses  than  when  the  soil  remains  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Hence,  when  we  cast  an  eye  over  the  map  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  its  seventeen  hundred  navigable  tributary  streams,  and  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  all 
those  States  whose  water  courses  are  but  tributaries  to  the  father  of 
waters,  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  countless  thousands  , 
that  annually  emigrate  from  Europe  to  our  shores,  the  greater  portio^ 
of  whom  settle  in  the  western  States  and  devote  their  energies  to  till- 
ing the  soil,  we  may  well  be  assured  that  the  deposit  of  the  Mississippi 
must  necessarily  be  increased.  When  we  reflect  that  a  large  part,  ip 
deed  by  far  the  wealthier  portion,  of  our  noble  State  has  been  built  up 
out  of  low,  uninhabitable  marshes  by  the  munificent  deposits  from  the 
inundations  of  our  great  river ;  and  when  we  further  recollect  that  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  extended  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  two 
miles  in  the  last  century,  by  this  same  deposit;  we  may  form  some 
vague  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  deposit  held  in  temporary  solution  by 
the  water  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  river  is  prevented  by  the  levees  from  dropping  its  deposit  on  the 
outside  of  its  banks,  and  thus  building  up  worthless  lands  as  it  was 
wont  to  do,  and  hence  this  enormous  amount  of  deposit  is  dropped  on 
the  bars,  and  hence  we  have  another  cause  of  the  caving  in  of  the  banks ; 
for,  as  the  bars  become  elevated,  just  in  that  ratio  will  the  current  be 
deflected  with  increased  violence  against  the  opposite  bank — which  is  a 
self-evident  proposition.  There  is,  unquestionably,  a  fraction  of  this  de- 
tritus carried  out  into  the  Gulf,  as  we  have  already  remarked  ;  but  we 
conceive  that  to  be  but  a  small  fraction  in  comparison  to  what  must  be 
deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  when,  at  a  high  stage,  the  water  is  con- 
fined within  the  banks. 

In  Europe,  two  systems  of  leveeing  have  been  well  tested :  the  one  by 
giving  the  river  a  wide  berth,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  river  Loire,  in 
France — the  other  by  confining  the  river  to  a  narrow  channel,  and  leav- 
ing vents  for  the  surplusage  of  water  during  floods,  as  is  exemplified  by 
the  river  Po,  in  Italy.  In  the  former  case  there  has  been  no  perceptible 
filling  up  of  the  bed  of  the  river  by  deposits ;  in  the  latter  the  bed  of 
the  river  has  been  so  much  filled  up,  that  in  places  it  is  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  surrounding  country. 

These  phenomena  of  European  rivers  may  not  apply  very  generally 
to  the  Mississippi,  for  we  are  well  aware  that  our  great  rivtr  often  dis- 
appoints the  calculations  and  conclusions  of  the  most  scientific  engi- 
neers, more  especially  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  cut-offs,  and  in 
some  respects  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  river  sui  generis.  Yet  still  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  advert  to  the  experiments  that  have  been  tested 
on  smaller  rivers  in  other  countries.  There  is  no  probability  that  the 
system  of  leveeing|by  giving  the  river  a  wide  berth,  as  on  the  river  Loire, 
in  France,  will  ever  be  put  in  practice  on  the  Mississippi ;  on  the  con- 
trary, leveeing  by  a  narrow  birth  ie  the  system  that  individual  interest 
has  already  put  in  practice,  and  which  is  sustained  by  a  heavy  tax  im- 
posed on  the  river  parishes,  and  for  which,  in  all  probability,  the  aid  of 
the  State  will  be  invoked.  Wo  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact,  that 
this  system  has  long  since  been  tested  on  the  river  Po,  in  Italy,  the  bed 
of  which  has  been  very  much  filled  up  with  deposits;  hence  a  river  con- 
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fined  to  a  narrow  birth,  without  vents  for  flood-water  like  the  Missis- 
sippi, must  necessarily  fill  up  much  faster  than  one  that  is  confined  by 
levees  to  a  narrow  birth,  having  sufficient  vents  for  its  flood  stages,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  Po. 

What  then  is  the  remedy  ?  and  by  what  means  shall  we  prevent  the 
bed  of  the  lower  section  of  the  river  from  filling  up,  and  how  shall  we 
stop  the  banks  from  caving  ?  We  know  of  but  one  method  which  would 
probably  afford  a  preventive  to  these  disasters. 

We  may  probably  accomplish  our  purpose  by  enlarging  and  deepen- 
ing the  natural  outlets  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  making  others.  The 
Atchafalaya,  Placquemine,  Lafourche,  and,  if  necessary,  the  Manchae, 
might  be  made  deeper  and  wider,  as  the  quicksand,  as  a  general  remark^ 
is  but  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
Other  outlets  might  be  made  between  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
Balize,  one  particularly  on  the  right  bank,  the  distance  below  New  Or- 
leans, not  recollected,  where  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  approximates  the  riv- 
er within  a  short  distance.  The  point  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  an  emr 
inent  and  practical  citizen  of  the  Crescent  City. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  deepening  the  natural  outlets  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, we  will  quote  the  opinion  of  C.  Croset,  State  engineer  for  the 
year  1 833.  In  his  annual  report,  page  1 5,  he  remarks,  in  regard  to  Bay- 
ou Placquemine :  "The  navigation  is  usually  interrupted  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  ;  the  interruption,  however,  exists  only  for  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  poles  being  the  dis- 
tance along  the  bayou  to  the  Indian  village ;  beyond  this  point  there  is 
a  constant  steamboat  intercourse.  Indeed  the  water  ponds  up  from 
the  interior  into  the  bayou  five  miles  and  two  hundred  and  twelve  poles, 
which  is  within  two  miles  two  hundred  and  eighty  poles  of  its  mouth." 
"  At  the  time  the  levels  were  taken,  the  elevation  of  the  Mississippi 
was  only  ^ye  feet  above  those  interior  channels,  which  w^e  then  very 
near  their  low  tide,  the  Mississippi  itself  being  said  to  be  four  or  five 
feet  above  its  extreme  low  water  mark.  It  results  therefrom,  that  there 
can  be  but  a  small  difference  between  the  low  water  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  that  of  the  interior  channels,  hence  the  interesting  fact  is  establish- 
ed, that  the  fall  of  the  Mississippi,  when  low,  from  the  Bayou  Placque- 
mine to  the  Grulf,  cannot  be  more  than  from  one  foot  to  one  and  a  half 
feet."  On  page  17,  he  estimates  the  cost  of  deepening  the  channel  for 
a  constant  six  feet  navigation  at  $182,000 — page  16 :  "  The  Missis- 
sippi swells  occasionally  to  an  elevation  of  between  twenty-nine  and 
thirty  feet."  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Placquemine  to  the 
Balize,  by  following  the  meanders  of  the  river,  is  two  hundred  miles. 
The  mouth  of  the  Alohafalaya  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Lafourche  is  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  miles, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  level  of 
the  river  at  a  low  stage  at  Lafourche  has  been  taken,  and  also  the  com- 
parative level  of  its  waters,  where  they  are  affected  by  the  back  water 
of  the  Gulf,  but  should  presume  that  there  cannot  be  much  difference 
between  the  water  levels  of  the  Lafourche  and  the  Placquemine.  From 
the  examination  of  M.  Croset,  it  is  practically  demonstrated,  that  these 
bayous  may  be  deepened  with  no  great  expense ;  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  others  of  an  artificial  character  could  be  made  on  the  right 
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and  left  banks  of  the  river,  so  that  the  superfluous  waters  of  floods 
eould  not  be  detrimental  when  thrown  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
plane  of  the  river.  By  such  a  policy  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  worthless  swamp  lands  would  be  built  up,  by  deposits  from  the  river, 
that,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  equal  in  fertility  the  most  choice  lands 
of  our  State,  and  thus  ultimately  the  State  would  be  reimbursed,  espe- 
cially if  the  worthless  swamp  lands  should  be  ceded  by  the  General 
Government  to  Louisiana.  Egypt  is  enriched  by  the  overflowings  of 
the  Nile.  In  Mexico  vegetation,  to  a  great  extent,  depends  on  irriga- 
tion, and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  lands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  the  chief  element  of  their  composition  is  coarse  sand, 
most  be  refreshed  by  deposits  from  the  river,  by  the  means  of  flood-gates. 
There  are  within  our  knowledge  many  plantations  on  the  Mississippi, 
whose  soil  is  composed  chiefly  of  coarse  sand  that  do  not  produce  one- 
half  they  formerly  did,  in  consequence  of  the  sinking  in  the  sand  of  the 
nutritious  portions  of  the  soil :  such  places  need  the  fructifying  influence 
of  the  Mississippi  deposit,  to  restore  them  to  their  virgin  fecundity. 

Whilst  the  levee  system  is  thus  heaping  up  Ossa  upon  Pel  ion,  as  we 
have  attempted  to  illustrate,  and  whilst  the  evil  effects  of  the  system 
are  annually  increasing,  more  particularly  on  the  lower  plane  of  the 
river,  unless  the  outlets  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  deepened  and  en- 
larged, and,  if  necessary,  others  made,  we  may  expect  that  the  father  of 
waters,  driven  from  his  favorite  resting  places  in  the  secluded  swamps 
of  the  upper  plane  of  the  river,  and  shut  out  from  his  favorite  retreats 
of  Providence,  St.  Joseph,  Concordia,  and  indeed  from  that  vast  chain 
of  lakes  that  skirts  his  borders,  from  the  Ohio  almost  to  the  Balize, 
where  he  was  wont  to  rest  his  weary  limbs  after  the  herculean  task  of 
tearing  up  forests  by  the  roots,  and  the  earth  itself  upon  which  they 
had  their  foundations,  will  summon  his  numerous  children  around 
him,  and  make  a  furious  assault  on  the  Lilliputian  levees,  spreading 
desolation  broadcast  throughout  the  land. 


ART.  m.— MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

ON  THB  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  RIVER  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  late  crevasse  at  Sauv^'s  has  called  forth  a  great  many  projects 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  calamities,  and  the  most  popular,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  elearing  and  deepening  of  the  existing  natural  chan- 
nels, and  the  opening  of  some  artificial  ones,  above  New  Orleans,  to 
discharge  through  them  a  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  into 
the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  improves 
the  bed  and  consequent  velocity  of  the  water,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  difliuence  impairs  it. 

The  junction  of  its  tributaries  with  the  Mississippi,  in  its  middle 
course,  causes  rather  a  narrowing  than  an  increasing  of  the  breadth 
of  the  river.  This  adjustment  lessens  the  retarding  effect  of  the  bed, 
and  augments  the  gravitating  water  column.     It  therefore  increases 
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the  Telocity  of  the  current  and  prevents  the  division  of  the  waters 
and  the  formation  of  bars  and  islands,  as  well  as  inundations. 

Assuming  that  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  had  the  same  breadth 
b  and  discharged  equal  quantities  of  water,  it  would  be  the  breadth  b' 
after  their  confluence,  acijording  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  uniform 
motion  of  water  in  open  channels, 

b'=t\.32b, 

or,  the  breadth  of  the  united  stream  would  be  about  one*-third  greater 
than  that  of  either  of  the  two.  But  if,  on  the  contrarv,  the  united 
river  should  be  divided  into  two  equal  branches,  each  of  them  would 
have  the  breadth 

that  is,  the  width  of  each  of  the  branches  would  be  about  three-fourths 
of  that  of  the  undivided  river. 

The  junction  of  two  streams  causes,  therefore,  not  only  an  increase 
in  the  expansion  of  the  waters,  but  a  greater  depth  of  the  mutual  bed, 
which  contributes  mainly  to  the  improvement  of  the  river. 

The  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  is  to  prevent  the  elevation  of 
the  river's  bed  and  consequent  overflow  of  the  adjacent  low  lands ; 
and  the  mode  is,  to  produce  an  increased  depth  and  such  a  breadth 
only  of  the  river  as  will  always  keep  open  the  channel. 

fiy  lowering  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  removing  all  obstructions, 
we  increase  the  velocity  of  the  water  and  effect  a  more  rapid  discharge. 
This  is  the  object  to  be  chiefly  aimed  at  in  designing  works  for  the 
preservation  or  improvement  of  the  proper  transverse  section  of  the 
river.  The  fall  of  its  surface  will  admit  the  lowering  of  the  bed  of 
the  Mississippi,  by  a  properly  directed  system  of  deepening,  without 
being  detrimental  to  the  navigation  or  lower  reach  of  the  river. 

The  depth  of  the  channel  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  velocity 
of  the  stream,  and  so  is  the  cleansing  of  it  dependent  upon  the  force 
of  the  motion  of  the  water. 

Wherever  a  river  widens,  the  energy  of  the  waters  lessens,  and 
shoals  are  thereby  formed  that  greatly  impede  its  discharge.  The  ve- 
locity of  a  river  can  be  augmented  by  the  contraction  of  its  cross-sec- 
tion, and  it  is  the  plan  usually  employed  to  deepen  its  bed.  It  is 
equally  proper  when  the  object  is  to  accelerate  the  discharge  of  the 
water,  though  it  may  appear  paradoxical  to  aid  the  efflux  of  a  river  by 
rendering  useless  a  portion  of  its  bed. 

In  all  situations,  where  the  river  has  shallows,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  contract  the  width  by  the  construction  of  proper  works,  so  as  to  im- 
part additional  velocity  to  scour  and  deepen  the  channel. 

After  the  removal  of  the  shoals,  the  stream  will  be  able  to  maintain 
a  greater  depth  at  low  water  than  when  the  vertical  flow  was  less ; 
and  the  contraction  of  the  expanse  at  the  shallows  will  cause  a  consid- 
erable depression  of  the  level  of  the  water  at  a  high  state  of  the  river. 

By  this  removal  of  shoals,  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  the  river 
will  be  greatly  increased,  and  with  it  th^  power  to  carry  seaward  all 
sand  or  other  materials.  The  breadth  to  which  a  river  may  be  re- 
duced, if  it  is  not  the  intention  to  confine  it  between  permanent  works, 
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is  best  ascertained  at  those  places  along  its  course  where  we  find 
neither  shoals  nor  an  abrasion  of  the  banks. 

Works  judiciously  located  and  properly  constructed  will  always 
produce  the  desired  depth  of  channel. 

Shallows  may  be  formed  as  well  in  rivers  which  flow  with  great  ve- 
locity, as  in  those  where  the  stream  is  languid.  Rapid  rivers  have 
the  most  tenacious  bottoms,  for  they  have  to  resist  a  greater  velocity. 
We  generally  find  shoals  in  situations  where  the  river  is  too  broad,  or 
divided  into  several  branches,  or  where  it  passes  over  from  one  con- 
cave shore  to  another. 

Any  increase  in  breadth  must  diminish  the  depth,  and  then,  the  ve- 
locity being  so  small,  the  least  accidental  circumstance  will  cause  the 
formation  of  a  bar.  And  this,  even,  will  create  two  channels ;  because 
the  force  of  the  stream  being  lost  by  expansion,  the  waters  will  readily 
give  way  to  the  least  impediment  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bed. 
The  stream  will  then  form  two  curves — the  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left  of  the  bar — and,  if  both  be  preserved,  an  island  will 
be  gradually  formed  and  the  river  divided  into  two  branches.  In  moat 
ca.ses,  however,  islands  are  formed  opposite  the  concave  sides  on  the 
accumulating  convex  banks. 

These  islands  will  obstruct  the  free  motion  of  the  water  and  pro- 
duce a  rise  on  its  surface  to  some  distance  above,  in  proportion  to  the 
length  and  contraction  of  the  branches  between  it  and  the  shores. 
The  change  in  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  branches,  however,  will 
be  small,  because  the  velocity  is  considerably  augmented  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  vertical  height  above  the  island.  The  rise  here  will  de- 
crease the  velocity  of  the  stream  and  thereby  permit  the  deposit  of  the 
heavy  particles  of  matter  suspended  in  it,  and  shoals  will  be  formed 
as  in  the  expanse  immediately  below  it. 

Islands  and  bars,  by  causing  an  increased  width,  prevent  the  rapid 
discharge  of  the  water,  upon  which  its  depth  or  vertical  rise  mainly 
depends.  These  obstructions  to  the  current  can  be  removed  in  most 
cases,  and  ameliorated  in  all. 

It  is  advantageous  to  shut  up  the  subsidiary  channel,  where  the 
river  is  divided,  and,  if  required,  to  enlarge  that  one  which  is  in  the 
direct  line  with  the  course  of  the  river,  so  as  to  assimilate  its  cross- 
sectional  area  to  that  of  the  river  proper. 

In  situations  where  the  waters  flow  along  a  concave  shore,  they  are 
pressed  together,  and  we  always  find  it  deep  close  in  along  the  concave 
side  ;  but  where  the  river  passes  diagonally  across  the  channel,  from 
one  concave  side  to  another,  the  width  of  the  channel  becomes  greater, 
and  its  depth  diminishes,  in  order  to  equalize  the  sectional  area  which 
the  river  is  capable  of  keeping  open. 

When  a  river  of  proper  transverse  sections  runs  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  abrade  the  bed  on  one  side  more 
than  on  the  other  ;  but  if  the  stream  is  meandering,  it  obtains  a  cen- 
trifugal force  according  to  which  it  will  remove  from  one  side  and  at- 
tack the  other.  This  centrifugal  force,  under  equal  circumstances,  is 
greater,  the  larger  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water  and  the  small- 
er the  radius  of  its  curve.  A  difference  in  the  tenacity  of  the  sides,  a 
rock,  a  tree,  &c.,  can  easily  produce,  at  the  beginning,  a  small  bead, 
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which  becomes  larger  with  the  increase  of  the  centrifugal  force,  and 
produces  several  bends  ;  because  each  one  is  the  necessary  cause  of 
another. 

Shortening  the  course  of  a  river  produces  a  greater  velocity  of  the 
water  and  a  lowering  of  the  surface.  This  is  generally  done  by  cut- 
offs, or  digging  a  new  channel  across  the  narrow  neck  between  two 
bends  of  a  river.  These  means  are,  however,  employed  only  when  the 
length  of  the  course  can  be  considerably  shortened,  because  the  gain 
of  a  few  chains  in  the  distance  affords  no  perceptible  advantage  ;  and 
that  the  surface  becomes  lower  in  the  reach  above,  is  proven  by  the 
fact,  that  it  takes  place  as  soon  as  ever  the  distance  of  the  course  is 
shortened. 

A  cut-off,  or  new  channel,  in  a  straight  line,  lessens  the  number  of 
obstructions  to  the  motion  and  increases  the  fall  of  the  water,  and 
consequently  augments  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  a  double  ratio, 
while  it  protects  the  upper  reach  of  the  river  against  inundations. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  Mississippi  is  sufficiently 
great  to  afford,  at  all  times,  ample  breadth  and  depth  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  Besides,  the  fall  of  its  surface  is  such  that  the  straight- 
ening or  shortening  of  its  course  cannot  produce  an  evil  effect  on  the 
navigation. 

Bends  are,  therefore,  decidedly  injurious  to  the  Mississippi ;  for, 
by  increasing  distance,  they  diminish  velocity  and  prevent  the  energy 
of  the  waters  from  being  exercised  as  in  a  straight  direction  on  the 
bottom  of  their  bed.  and  direct  its  excavating  power  more  to  the  river's 
banks,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  adjoining  lands. 

From  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  channel  will  be  improved  by 
shortening  its  circuitous  course  and  assisting  the  floods  to  deepen  the 
bed,  by  which  we  greatly  contribute  to  the  rapid  discharge  of  the 
water  and  diminish  the  vertical  rise  of  the  river.  In  order  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  as  to  what  extent  the  course  of  the  river  may  be  im- 
proved, it  is  essential  to  have  correct  surveys  and  observations. 

The  want  of  depth,  in  entering  the  Mississippi,  is  principally  attribu- 
table to  the  volume  of  its  water  being  distributed  over  so  many  outlets, 
and  discharged,  in  time  of  flood,  over  the  whole  of  the  banks,  on  each 
side  of  the  passes  or  outlets. 

If  the  waters  were  confined  within  proper  banks,  the  floods  would 
materially  aid  in  creating  and  preserving  the  desired  depth.  By  the 
contraction  of  an  undue  augmentation  of  the  width  of  the  river  in  its  low- 
er reach,'near  the  Gulf,  no  injury  to  the  navigation  will  be  experienced  ; 
because,  if  the  works  be  well  arranged,  a  greater  volume  of  water  will 
be  brought  to  act  upon  the  channel,  and  the  bar  and  the  heavy  materi- 
als will  be  carried  to  a  harmless  distance  into  the  Gulf. 

Xfter  a  channel  is  permanently  defined  by  banks,  it  is  sometimes 
proper  to  assist  the  current  in  deepening  the  bed.  The  operation  of  har- 
rowing the  bottom,  so  as  to  loosen  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  thereby  enable  the  stream  to  float  off  the  smaller  particles  into  deep 
wafer,  is  ofien  beneficially  employed. 

Wherever  shoals  consist  of  materials  capable  of  removal  by  the  action 
of  a  stronger  current,  dredging  operations  must  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
construction  of  works  to  contract  the  channel,  and  thus  increase  the  ve- 
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locity  of  the  water  and  its  consequent  action  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bed ; 
unless  it  be  the  intention  to  use  the  excavated  materials  in  the  formation 
of  embankments,  to  shut  up  subsidiary  channels  or  to  form  new  banks. 

Dredging  operations  will,  however,  prore  effective  in  all  situations 
where  the  bottom  consists  of  gravel,  or  other  heavy  materials,  which 
canoot  be  removed  by  any  judicious  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent But,  without  a  correct  survey  of  the  river,  with  longitudinal  and 
traosTerse  sections  as  well  as  observations  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
water  during  the  year,  or  without  ascertaining  the  fall  of  surface,  the 
Telocity  and  quantity  of  water  discharged  at  a  certain  height  indicated 
by  the  water-meters,  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  the  bottom  and 
banks  are  composed,  we  are  not  able  to  design  the  necessary  works  for 
the  regulation  of  the  course  of  any  river,  or  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as 
tojthe  extent  to  which  it  can  be  improved. 

By  comparing  observations  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  made  dur- 
ing several  years,  we  become  acquainted  with  the  changes  which  have 
been  effected,  and  find  whether  the  works  have  fully  answered  the  in- 
tended end. 

The  advance  of  the  Delta,  the  raising  of  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi 
near  the  Gulf,  and  the  innumerable  checks  given  to  the  river  by  the  in- 
creasing divisions  in  the  Delta,  will  gradually  diminish  the  velocity  of 
the  waters,  so  that  the  accumulations  will  extend  to  a  greater  distance  up 
the  river,  and  inundations  will  become  more  and  more  disastrous.  That 
is,  the  extension  of  the  Delta,  and  consequent  course  of  the  river  into  the 
Gulf,  will  produce  a  gradual  rise  of  the  bed  and  the  adjacent  low  lands, 
which  are  subject  to  overflow  by  its  waters.  But  where  levees  are 
erected  on  the  banks,  they  prevent  the  overflow  and  deposit,  while  the 
bed  continues  to  rise  from  the  sea  upward. 

Many  rivers  have  elevated  their  beds  to  an  alarming  extent,  by  de- 
posits caused  by  artificial  works  upon  their  borders  and  the  extension  of 
ac^riculture ;  and  we  must  expect  similar  results  from  like  causes  in  the 
Mississippi. 

Levees  which  are  erected  according  to  the  mere  will  and  notion  of  a 
planter,  without  any  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  river,  or  whether 
it  will  cause  too  much  or  too  little  expansion,  or  obstruct  the  motion  of 
the  water  when  in  its  swollen  slate,  will,  no  doubt,  in  time,  present  a 
▼asi  body  of  water,  whose  level  will  be  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
adjacent  country. 

The  vast  quantities  of  heavy  material  carried  into  the  river  by  its 
tributaries  in  consequence  of  the  abrasion  of  their  banks,  the  clearing, 
culture  and  draining  of  adjoining  lands,  must  decrease  the  transporting 
power  of  its  waters  and  render  them  insufficient  to  convey  all  these 
heavy  matters  to  the  Gulf;  and  hence  they  must  become  more  or  less 
deposited  on  its  bed,  and  increase  the  vertical  rise  of  its  surface. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  evil,  we  must  assist  the  operations  of  nature 
by  directing  the  course  of  the  river  and  its  alluvions,  so  as  to  insure  us 
that  the  latter  shall  act  beneficially,  not  prejudicially,  on  the  depth. 

All  these  considerations  tend  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject  of  levees, 
as  to  their  good  or  evil  tendency ;  and  it  must  strike  every  reflecting 
mind  that  they  should  never  be  adopted  while  there  remain  any  means 
for  decreasing  the  vertical  rise  of  the  water. 
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For  a  river  being  inclosed  by  levees  receives  all  the  sedimentary  mat- 
ters which  its  waters  bring  along;  of  which,  formerly,  a  part  was  de- 
posited on  the  lands  that  were  overflowed,  so  that  the  bed  and  adjoining 
low  ground  become  together  gradually  higher ;  and  it  must  deposit  them, 
more  or  less,  on  the  bottom  of  its  bed,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  river 
gradually  becoo^es  higher,  while  that  of  the  protected  low  lands  remains 
the  same. 

By  adopting  the  sectional  area  of  the  bed  in  time  of  a  flood,  and  also 
when  in  an  ordinary  state,  wc  may  preserve  the  required  velocity,  and 
thus  keep  open  the  channel.  Or  we  should,  in  the  erection  of  levees  or 
new  banks,  equalize  the  sectional  area  which  the  river  is  capable  of 
keeping  open.  In  this  case  the  floods  will  nwterially  aid  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  depth.  Where  this  is  judiciously  followed  out,  an  improve- 
ment must  take  place,  not  only  within  the  river  bul  on  its  bars. 

While  this  natural  and  inevitable  process  of  elevating  the  bed  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  consequently  the  surface  of  its  waters,  continues,  as  it 
must  and  does,  before  our  eyes — should  the  principle  of  non-interference 
with  nature  still  be  adhered  to — it  must  necessarily  bring  about  this  re- 
sult, namely,  that  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  will  find  a  new  channel, 
greatly  nearer  to  the  Gulf  than  the  present  one,  and  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  be  left,  probably,  far  from  its  course,  and  becoine  a  mere  inland 
town.    Similar  cases  have  happened  before,  and  may  again. 

But  as  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  can  readily  effect 
what  is  required  for  its  improvement,  and  as  the  river  affords  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  have  at  all  times  ample  breadth  and  depth  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  wherever  its  waters  are  confined  within  proper 
banks,  we  shall  be  able,  by  well  directed  efforts,  to  diminish  the  vertical 
rise  of  the  river  and  increase  the  required  depth  at  its  mouth,  so  that  no 
serious  inundations  will  take  place,  and  no  impediment  be  offered  to  the 
very  largest  ships,  in  their  progress  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  up  to  the 
wharves  of  New  Orleans. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  would  appear  that  the  following  means 
will  accomplish  the  object  in  view : 

1.  To  remove  the  great  bends  by  cut-ofl&,  in  every  situation  where  it 
can  be  done.  Many  objections  may,  however,  be  urged  in  opposition  to 
cut-offs  in  rapid  streams  ;  but  here  it  is  the  only  means  which  can  un- 
hesitatingly be  employed  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  current  As 
this  shoitening  of  the  course  of  the  river  will  lower  the  vertical  rise  in 
times  of  flood,  it  will  protect  the  levees  and  operate  favorably  on  the 
preservation  of  the  banks  or  shores.  This  decreased  length  of  the  river 
cannot  injure  the  navigation,  because  the  increased  velocity  will  not  be 
very  great. 

2.  The  bed  of  the  river  must  be  properly  regulated  by  the  removal  of 
all  obstructions  to  the  free  motion  of  the  water  ;  the  shoals  removed  by 
works  judiciously  located  and  formed,  and  the  levees  placed  at  a  piopcr 
distance  apart.  Where  they  are  found  to  be  too  close  together,  and  in 
situations  where  their  location  is  injurious  to  the  direct  course  of  the 
river,  they  must  be  carried  into  the  proper  line  and  made  of  sufficient 
dimensions.  Indeed,  all  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  adjust  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  river  to  low,  mean  and  high  water  mark,  in  order  to 
keep  free  and  open  the  bed. 
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Such  are  my  opinions — such  my  reasons.  But  if  it  be  otherwise  de- 
termiDed,  that  the  river  shall  have  outlets  for  thedischargeof  high  water, 
the  best  mode  is  to  establish  extensive  lateral  outlets,  or  escapes,  by  means 
of  overfall  dams,  to  relieve  the  river  of  the  highest  water,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  levees  against  a  crevasse,  and  the  country  from  inunda- 
tions. The  entrance  of  these  may  be  closed  by  a  flat  overfall  dam  of 
earth,  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  can  be  removed,  or  will  break  through 
and  wash  away  without  any  assistance. 

Assuming  now,  as  an  example,  that  the  full  depth  of  water  in  the  river 
over  the  batture  be  six  feet;  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
river,  above  that  of  the  inner  land  side,  four  feet;  the  depth  below  the 
batture,  over  the  bottom  of  the  canal  which  carries  off  the  water,  to  be 
four  feet ;  the  height  of  the  batture  above  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  two 
feet;  and  the  breadth  of  the  opening  in  the  levee,  three  hundred  feet;  the 
discharge  will  be  10,800  cubic  feet  per  second.  But  if  the  water  should 
pass  over  a  regular  weir,  and  the  full  depth  or  head  be  six  feet,  the  dis- 
charge will  be  17,640  cubic  feet  per  second,  while  that  of  the  river  at 
New  Orleans  is  at  least  648,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  quantity  which  would  flow  through  the  above  outlet  would  bo 
only  one-sixtieth  part  of  that  discharged  by  the  river.  The  above  later- 
al discharge  will,  therefore,  lower  the  surface  of  the  river  only  perhaps 
a  few  mches. 

Such  means  may  be  beneficially  employed  for  rivers  where  barriers 
of  ice  are  formed,  but  here  it  will  prove  of  no  material  benefit,  if  we  tako 
into  account  the  great  discharge  of  the  river  in  lime  of  flood, and  remem- 
ber that  a  decrease  of  volume  and  velocity  will  lessen  the  scouring  pow- 
er and  cause  an  elevation  of  the  bed  ana  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
vertical  rise  of  the  surface. 

But  better  far  than  the  construction  of  any  extensive  lateral  outlets  at 
vast  expense,  would  be  the  reopening  of  the  Bayou  Manchac.  This, 
having  once  been  a  natural  issue  or  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  would 
form  a  far  better  safety-valve  for  the  escape  of  the  surplus  waters  in  time 
of  a  flood,  than  all  artificial  ones  that  may  be  suggested  or  undertaken. 

In  order  to  raise  the  low  lands  by  the  sedimentary  matter  carried 
along  by  the  river,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inundate  them ;  but  this  dis- 
charge we  must  always  have  under  control,  and  it  therefore  cannot  be 
done  without  large  locks.  All  this  being  done,  the  evil  will  be  remov- 
ed. The  danger  of  floods  will  be  prevented,  the  levees  be  more  protect- 
ed, and  the  low  lands  rendered  useful  and  secure. 


ART.  IV.— MELSENS  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 

NIW  MSTHOD  fOR  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  SUGAR  FROM  SUGARrCANE  AND  BEETS, 
BY  M.  MELSINS,  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  STATE  VETERINARY  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
OOLLSGE  OF  BELGIUM,  CORRESPONDING  MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF 
BKUIIUM— OF  THE  SOCLETY-PUILOMATHIC,  ic.  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH 
BY  THOMAS  0.  CLEMSON. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed  make  it  my 
dut^  to  extract  from  a  larger  work  on  which  I  am  engaged  the  obscrv- 
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ations  most  proper  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  researches  to  which  I 
have  devoted  myself  Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  my  method 
for  the  treatment  of  saccharine  substances,  I  am  confident  that  all  my 
observations  will  be  found  exact,  and  their  knowledge  may  give  rise 
to  useful  reflections  on  the  part  of  those  occcupied  in  manufacturing 
sugar,  and  without  doubt  to  new  practical  applications  in  its  different 
branches. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  in  healthy  sugar-cane  and  healthy  beets, 
all  the  saccharine  matter  may  be  crystallized.  It  is  also  known,  that 
this  matter  may  be  easily  extracted  by  means  of  weak  alcohol,  which 
may  be  afterward  driven  ofif  by  evaporation,  and  leave  the  sugar  in 
pure  and  colorless  crystals. 

In  bitter  almonds  there  also  exists  a  substance  which  may  be  crys< 
tallizcd  by  the  same  means,  without  losing  its  purity.  But  the  effect 
is  entirely  different  when  water  is  used  in  place  of  alcohol.  This  sub- 
stance found  in  bitter  almonds  (amygdaline)  disappears  or  undergoes 
a  metamorphosis,  and,  by  the  change,  various  new  substances  are  form- 
ed entirely  different  from  the  original.  That  water  should  have  this 
effect,  it  is  necessary  that  it  come  in  contact  with  the  air  and  that  it 
should  encounter  and  dissolve  certain  fermenting  substances  which  are 
found  in  the  tissue  of  the  bitter  almonds  with  the  amygdaline. 

In  the  sugar-cane  and  the  beets  there  exist  also  these  fermenting 
matters,  capable  of  transforming  sugar  into  other  substances.  In  or- 
der to  produce  their  action  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  placed 
in  contact  with  the  saccharine  matter  by  means  of  water,  and  should 
themselves  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

Every  one  knows  with  what  rapidity  the  juice  of  sugar-cane  changes 
character  in  the  warm  climates  where  it  is  made  ;  and,  although  this 
alteration  is  less  rapid  in  the  juice  of  beets,  it  is  sufficient  to  create 
difficulty,  and  every  means  has  been  tried  to  make  the  manufacture 
as  rapid  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  this  cause  of  trouble  and  loss. 

For  the  chemist  who  makes  any  analysis,  the  problem  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  is  solved  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  He,  by  this  agent,  sepa- 
rates the  saccharine  matter  from  the  fermenting  substances,  and  de- 
stroys the  latter  without  injuring  the  former  ;  thus  preserving  the  sn- 
gar  from  any  destructive  influence.  But  for  a  large  operation  it  is 
necessary  that  the  agent  should  be  cheap  and  easily  managed.  Alco- 
hol is  dear ;  its  use  requires  the  greatest  precaution,  and  is  very 
dangerous.  Setting  aside  then  alcohol,  is  it  impossible  for  chemistry 
to  produce  a  liquid  which  has  the  properties  essential  for  this  case,  and 
which,  like  alcohol,  will  prevent  all  fermentation,  even  when  exposed 
to  the  air '/  I  think  not.  I  do  not  even  pretend  to  say  that  the  sys- 
tem which,  after  many  trials,  I  have  considered  the  best  yet  known,  is 
either  the  only  one  or  better  than  any  other. 

In  the  sugar-cane  or  beet  there  is  saccharine  matter  dissolved  in 
water ;  nevertheless,  this  matter  rests  in  that  form  a  long  time  without 
change.  If  we  could  then  make  use  of  water  as  a  dissolvent  in  the 
same  manner  that  nature  does,  we  should  extract  the  sugar  without 
destroying  its  quality.  The  difficulties  exist  neither  in  the  water  nor 
the  sugar,  but  in  the  air  and  in  the  fermenting  matter  contained  in  the 
cells  formed  by  the  tissue,  which  the  contact  of  water  puts  in  action. 
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This  being  the  case,  is  it  possible  to  orush  the  cane,  or  grate  the  beet, 
in  a  vacuum,  and  extract  the  juice  and  boil  it  without  removing  it 
from  this  vacuum  ?  If  it  is  possible  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale,  the 
problem  is  solved.  But  this  system  seemed  to  me  impracticable,  and 
I  have  not  tried  it. 

It  would  appear  easier  to  arrive  at  the  desired  result  by  operating 
with  an  inert  gas,  such  as  carbonic  acid.  To  grate  the  beets  in 
carbonic  acid,  to  wash  them  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
to  water  them  upon  the  grater  with  water  containing  carbonate  acid 
of  lime,  or  carbonate  acid  of  magnesia.  My  essays  have  not  had  the 
success  I  hoped.  The  least  trace  of  air  is  sufficient,  and  these  agents 
do  not  seem  entirely  to  annul  its  effects.  Their  action  is,  therefore, 
uncertain. 

I  will  mention  here  (only  by  way  of  observation)  a  class  of  bodies 
to  which  recourse  is  often  had  to  prevent  fermentaticn.  These  are 
the  metallic  oxyds,  capable  of  combining  with  the  fermenting  matters, 
or  the  substances  from  which  they  are  produced,  and  forming  insolu- 
ble compositions.  The  oxyd  of  mercury  and  the  oxyd  of  lead  are  in 
this  category.  For  an  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  the  sub-acetate  of  lead 
may  be  easily  and  certainly  employed,  for  it  precipitates  the  ferment- 
ing substances  and  everything  capable  of  producing  them,  and  leaves 
the  sugar  dissolved.  But  the  unhappy  consequences  of  employing  it 
are  too  easily  to  be  seen,  and  have  been  but  too  certainly  realized  eve- 
ry time  it  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  to  permit  me  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  using  it. 

The  action  of  tannin  and  monohydrated  phosphoric  acid  is  different. 
These  two  agents  coagulate  the  fermenting  substances,  precipitate  the 
matters  that  form  them,  and  f  urify  without  heat  the  juice  of  either 
sugar-cane  or  beets,  in  a  manner  that  renders  their  application  possible. 

I  thought  that  I  should  approach  the  discovery  I  sought  for  in 
trying — 

1.  To  prevent  fermentation  during  the  extraction  of  the  juice,  and 
to  avoid  the  contact  of  the  air  while  the  juice  was  cold. 

2.  To  profit  by  the  coagulation  of  the  fermenting  substances,  caus- 
al bgr  heat,  to  carry  them  off,  as  is  practiced  in  defecation. 

For  this  purpose  I  sought  a  substance,  having  a  great  affinity  for 
^^Jg^i^i  without  action  on  the  saccharine  matter,  or  danger  to  man, 
cheap,  easy  to  produce  anywhere,  or  to  transport. 

Three  substances  particularly  fixed  my  attention:  the  binexyd  of 
azote,  sulphurous  acid,  and  aldehyde.  This  remarkable  class  of  com- 
positions, having  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  which  contain  already 
two  equivalents  of  this  body,  and  absorb  a  third  with  facility  to  pro- 
duce acid?,  appeared  to  me  eminently  proper  to  fulfill  one  of  the  condi- 
tions mentioned,  viz.,  to  prevent,  by  their  presence,  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  from  acting  in  producing  fermentation. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  one  more  capable  than  myself  will 
ultimately  succeed  in  giving  a  practical  form  to  the  binoxyd  of  azote, 
for  I  cannot  believe  but  that  a  substance  which  destroys  instantly  ox- 
ygen, and  forms  with  it  an  acid  proper  to  precipitate  the  fermenting 
matters,  will  be  one  day  employed  in  the  extraction  of  sugar.  Bis- 
solved  in  the  sulphate  of  iron,  it  would  guarantee  the  juice  from  all 
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alteration  until  the  end  of  tlie  defecation  by  lime,  and  this  acoomplish- 
ed,  the  juice  would  retain  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  reagents  employed. 

Aldehyde,  or  the  organic  substances  which  resemble  it,  are  too  dear. 
I  therefore  made  no  stop  at  them. 

During  all  the  experiments  which  I  slightly  mention,  I  found  myself 
always  inclined  to  return  to  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid.  Its  efficacy 
as  an  obstacle  to  fermentation  is  so  well  proved,  its  price  is  so  low,  its 
production  so  easy,  and  the  substances  necessary  to  produce  it  so 
universal.  It  is  true  that  sulphurous  acid,  which  was  so  successful  in 
the  hands  of  Proust  when  used  to  prevent  fermentation  in  the  saccha- 
rine matter  of  grapes,  has  always  presented,  when  applied  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  beet  sugar,  insurmountable  objections.  I  was  not  igno- 
rant either  that  the  most  experienced  persons  had  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  use  it.     Nothing  practical  had  resulted  from  their  efforts. 

If  sulphurous  acid  can  be  profitably  used  where  the  must  of  grapes 
is  concerned ;  if,  in  preventing  fermentation,  it  has  no  influence  on  the 
sugar,  it  is  because  it  possesses  at  once  these  two  properties  either  of 
itself,  or  because  it  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  the  action  of 
the  air.  Every  one  knows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  cane  sugar  is 
changed,  and  takes  the  nature  of  grape  sugar  when  placed  in  contact 
with  acid»,  particularly  with  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  however  inoffen- 
sive the  sulphurous  acid  is  when  applied  to  the  must  of  grapes,  it  is 
impossible  to  use  it  for  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  or  the  beet ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  air  absorbed  by  the  sulphurous  acid  changes  it  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  effect  of  this  last  on  the  juices  mentioned  changes 
them  into  grape  sugar.  Reflecting  on  this  difficulty,  I  asked  myself 
if  sulphurous  acid  used  with  a  powerful  base,  such  as  potash,  soda,  or 
lime,  would  still  present  this  obstacle.  I  found  in  reality,  that  the 
base  absorbing  the  sulphuric  acid  as  soon  as  formed  left  the  sugar  in- 
tact. From  this  point  I  was  led  to  make  many  experiments,  easy  to 
re-produce,  useless  to  repeat  in  detail,  and  which  I  will  sum  up  in  a 
few  words. 

Dissolved  sulphurous  acid  added  to  a  solution  of  the  juice  of  sugar- 
cane or  beets,  prevents  fermentation,  but  destroys  slowly  the  sugar  if 
left  cold  in  contact  with  the  air.  If  heated,  the  destruction  is  much' 
more  rapid. 

The  neutral  sulphites  of  potash  of  soda  and  of  lime,  do  not  pre- 
vent fermenlation,  but  do  not  injure  the  sugar,  whether  cold  or  warm, 
Neither  of  these  products,  then,  would  serve. 

The  acid  sulphites,  and  more  especially  the  sulphite  of  lime,  pre- 
sented, on  the  contrary,  properties  worthy  of  interest. 

Sulphurous  acid,  in  excess,  prevents  all  fermentation.  The  base 
which  all  these  saltB  contain  neutralizies  the  sulphuric  acid  as  fast  as  it 
is  formed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if,  by  themselves,  or  by  their  excess 
of  sulphurous  acid,  they  have  or  not  the  power  to  convert  cane  sugar 
into  grape  sugar. 

I  have  heated,  for  several  hours,  small  quantities  of  sugar-candy, 
dissolved  in  water,  with  a  large  quantity  of  bisulphite  of  lime.  The 
sugar  was  changed.  It  became  uncrystalliKable  and  deliquescent. 
The  syrup  thus  formed,  presented  sometimes  an  appearance  with 
which  mannfacturers  of  sugar  are  well  acquainted.     Submitted  to  the 
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•ctioB  ^  heat  for  evaporatioD,  it  remained  motionless.  There  was, 
therefore,  the  proper  quantity  to  find  out,  and  much  care  to  be  tid^en ; 
but  as  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime  to  destroy  the 
sugar,  and  a  small  quantity  to  destroy  fermentation,  I  thought  this 
agent  worthy  of  a  closer  examination. 

Sugar-candy  in  cold  water,  charged  with  bisulphite  of  lime,  even  in 
excess,  crystallises  without  loss  and  without  change,  by  spontaneous 
eraporation,  at  a  yery  low  heat.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  manufae- 
ture  sugar  without  artificial  heat.  Further  on,  the  importantDe  of  this 
remark  will  be  made  manifest. 

Perreotly  white  sugar-candy  being  dissolyed  in  ten  times  its  weight 
of  water,  I  added  half  its  weight  of  a  solution  of  bisulphite  of  lime, 
marking  ten  degreesof  the  areometer  of  Baum^,  and  boiled  it  for  about 
an  hour.  It  was  then  filtered,  to  clear  it  t)f  the  neutral  sulphite, 
which  was  deposited.  It  was  afterward  put  into  a  plate,  where  it 
crystalliied  entirely  without  a  trace  of  molasses,  leaying  precipitated, 
however,  a  small  quantity  of  the  tartrate  of  «opper,  which  had  been 
dissolyed  in  the  potash. 

Straw-colored  sugar-candy,  treated  in  the  same  way,  gives  the  same 
result,  only  that  the  crystals  are  lighter  colored  than  the  candy  itself. 

The  same  experiment  with  all  kinds  of  sugar  produced  the  same  re- 
sults, whether  the  liquid,  when  evaporated,  was  left  acid  or  had  beem 
^refully  neutralised  after  boiling.  I  found  also  that  the  crystalliza- 
tion was  as  perfect  and  rapid  when  the  liquid  was  left  unfiltered  as 
when  it  was  filtered  before  the  evaporation. 

I  have  examined  with  the  polarizing  apparatus,  following  the  meth- 
od of  Mr.  Clerget,  the  sugars  that  were  produced  by  these  different 
treatments,  and  I  found — 

1.  That  the  crystallised  masses  gave  a  direct  notation,  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  given  after  the  inversion.  The  difference.*^,  sonvetimes 
in  one  sense  sometimes  in  another,  and  confounding  tliemselves  with 
the  errors  of  observation,  proved  that  the  sugar  was  not  transformed, 
or  that  this  transformation  was  practically  insignificant. 

2.  That  portions  of  the  liquids,  taken  at  different  stages,  before 
the  crystallization  was  complete,  presented  to  the  eye  all  the  qualities 
of  cane  sugar,. and  deviated  to  the  right  of  the  plane  of  polarization, 
and  gave  a  direct  notation  almost  identical  with  that  observed  after 
the  inversion. 

It  results  from  this,  that,  either  after  crystallization,  or  in  the  Bitvip 
before  crystallizatioB  takes  place,  no  difference  is  to  be  found  between 
the  sugar  dissolved  in  pure  water  and  that  which  has  been  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime,  when  the  excess  is  not  loo 
great  of  the  bisulphite,  or  the  heat  too  long  continued. 

It  was,  then,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bisulphite  of  lime,  used 
as  a  substance  having  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  as  an  antisep* 
tic,  would  have  no  injurious  effect  on  the  sugar,  if  it  was  poured  cold 
<upon  the  beet  grater,  or  the  sugar-cane  mill,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
mix  with  the  juice  the  instant  the  cells  which  contain  it  were  broken. 
It  was  also  to  be  supposed,  that  it  would  endure  the  heat  necessary  for 
•clarifying  without  injury.  In  this  operation,  judging  from  experience, 
^he  lime  employed  would  neutralize  the  bisulphate,  leaving  the  juice 
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purifiod  from  the  fermenting  matters,  and  prepared  for  evaporation, 
without  loss  of  sugar.  But  I  soon  found  that  the  bisulphite  of  lime 
possessed  certain  qualities  which  demanded  further  attention. 

White  of  egg,  blood,  the  yolk  of  the  egg  in  emulsion,  milk  mixed 
with  water,  when  mingled  with  the  bisulphite  of  lime,  and  entirely 
coagulated  at  a  temperature  of  100®  (centigrade);  these  liquids,  fil- 
tered and  subjected  to  evaporation,  leave  residuums,  in  which  are 
found  a  small  quantity  of  azotized  matters,  mixed  with  sugar  of  milk, 
or  the  salts  of  these  substances. 

To  its  antiseptic  qualities,  and  its  faculty  for  absorbing  oxygen, 
the  bisulphite  of  lime  joins  very  great  powers  of  clarification.  This 
gave  me  the  idea  of  the  following  experiments : 

I  mixed  50  grammes  of  sugar-candy,  250  centimeters  cubes  of 
milk,  250  centimeters  cubes  of  water,  and  50  centimeters  cubes  of  a 
solution  of  bisulphite  of  lime,  at  10*^  of  the  areometer  of  Baum^.  I 
boiled  and  filtered  to  separate  the  parts  that  were  coagulated.  The 
concentrated  liquid  gave  a  mass  perfectly  crystallized,  which,  examined 
without  drying,  or  purifying,  gave  92  per  cent,  of  sugar,  by  direct  no- 
tation, and  93.5  after  inversion  by  chloro-hydric  acid. 

The  defecation  was  easy  and  complete.  The  sugar  was  preserved 
intact.  The  water  adhering  to  the  crystals,  and  the  salt  of  milk 
found  in  the  mass,  explain  why  here  was  only  92  per  cent,  of  sugar 
in  the  100. 

I  employed  in  another  experiment  50  grammes  of  sugar-candy,  half 
of  an  egg,  white  and  yolk  mixed,  25  centimeters  cubes  of  milk,  75 
centimeters  cubes  of  solution  of  bisulphate  of  lime,  and  450  centime- 
ters cubes  of  water.  This  mixture  boiled  and  filtered,  gave  a  liquid 
which  crystallized  without  molasses.  The  polarizing  apparatus  gave 
86  per  cent,  of  sugar  by  direct  notation,  and  86  after  the  inversion. 
There  was  then  only  the  caoe  sugar,  and  13-100  composed  of  hygro- 
metric  water,  the  excess  of  the  bisulphate  of  lime,  the  salts  of  milk,  &c. 

The  bisulpiiate  of  lime  at  100^  (ceutigrade)  acts  as  a  defecator.  It 
separates  the  albumen,  the  caseum.  and,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the 
azotized  matters  analogous,  which  exist  naturally  in  the  cane  and  the  beet. 
This  separation  is  effected  without  loss  or  change  in  the  0ugar,  except 
that  which  may  be  estimated  at  2-100  of  the  mass,  of  which  no  count 
can  be  taken  in  experiments  of  this  nature. 

It  remains  at  present  to  be  seen  what  part  of  the  bisulphate  plays 
in  preventing  the  colorization  of  the  sirup 

The  coloring  matter  of  cane  or  beet  sirup  comes  from  four  princi- 
pal causes — 

1.  The  substances  containing  the  coloring  matters  which  are  dis- 
solved in  the  juice. 

2.  Tbe  contact  of  the  :iir  and  the  pulp  creates  rapidly  coloring 
matters  which  are  added  to  tlio  preceding. 

3.  The  heat  employed  in  tiie  evaporation  in  changing  the  character 
of  part  of  the  sugar,  a:  d  tie  other  substances  connected  with  it,  forms 
also  coloring  Uiatter. 

4    The  air.  the  lime  and  the  an  niouin.  aided  by  heat,  give  rise  during 

the  eviporation  of  thv  ju'cm*  alkalized  by  the  lime,  to  coloring  matters. 

The  bisulphate  of  IiiJi.5  carries  away,  almost  immediately,  the  color- 
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big. matter  which  exists  in  the  cane  and  the  beet.  It  prevents  the 
formation  of  others  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  especially 
of  those  wliich  require  to  form  them  the  action  of  the  air  and  a  free  alkali. 
The  bleaehtng  power  of  the  bisulphite  of  littfe,  with  regard  to  the  orig- 
inal cokn-ing  miUters  contained  in  the  cane  and  the  beet,  is  not  abso- 
lute. It  appears  to  act  by  a  colorless  t;ombination  which  is  formed 
between  these  substances  and  the  sulphurous  acid.  This  effect  is  well 
known  to  chemists.  When  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  green  mat- 
ter to  be  seen  in  the  stems  or  roots  treated,  we  frequently  see  the  sir* 
up,  alief  loeing  its  color  under  the  action  of  the  bishulphite,  become 
slightly  tinged  again  as  it  concentrates,  and  again  colorless  when  lon- 
ger subjected  to  heat. 

In  preventing  the  coloring  of  the  pulp  the  bisulphite  of  lime  is 
wonderfally  efficacious,  and  so  durable  that  too  much  cannot  be  said 
of  its  power.  I  have  kept  for  six  months,  in  badly  covered  vessels, 
the  pulp  of  beets,  which  remained  colorless  from  the  effeot  of  the  bi- 
sulphite, when  it  is  well  known  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
tb^  Would  have  beoom«  very  brown  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  are  many  cases  where  the  bisul'- 
pfaite  Hi^ht  be  most  efficaciously  employed  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  coloring  matter,  which  give  so  much  trouble  to  destroy  when  once 
fornajed ;  such  as  those  that  stain  the  filaments  of  hemp  or  of  flax,  af- 
ter steeping,  and  indigo  after  it  is  precipitated,  bark  juice  employed  in 
tanning,  the  extraots  of  certain  dye  woods,  6io.  But  all  these  points 
will  ^  examined  hereafter.  For  the  moment  I  content  myself  with  the 
statement  I  made  above,  that  coloring  matters  that  are  spontaneously 
produced  without  heat  in  the  pulp  exposed  to  the  air,  never  make 
their  appearance  when  the  bisulphite  of  lime  is  used. 

I  will  add  that  the  evaporation  without  artificial  heat :  Ist^  of  a  lia- 
uid  formed  by  dissolving  in  water  cane  sugar  ;  2d,  of  cane  sirup,  and, 
3d,  of  beet  juice,  there  will  be  no  color  where  the  bisulphite  is  used, 
and  that  where  artificial  heat  is  used  for  evaporation  the  coloring  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  Nay,  more,  that  the  sugar  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cess from  red  beets,  is  completely  colorless. 

I  have  never  observed  perceptible  discoloration,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, and  even  then  it  was  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no  consequence  in  the 
manufacturing  of  a  large  quantity. 

It  is  thuis  proved  that  the  bisulphite  of  lime  may  be  used  with  suc- 
cess in  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  cane  or  beets  : 

1.  As  a  powerful  antiseptic,  preventing  thc^  pifoduction  or  action  of 
fermenting  matter. 

2.  As,  from  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  capable  of  preventing  the  changes 
which  the  presence  of  that  agent  causes  in  the  juioe. 

3.  As  an  agent  which  at  100^  (centigrade)  defecates  the  juice,  and 
removes  from  it  all  the  albumen  and  coagulated  matter.* 

4.  As  carrying  away  the  preexisting  discoloration. 

5.  As  an  agent  capable  in  the  highest  degree  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  coloring  matters. 

»  There  remains,  however,  after  this  clarification,  a  matter  which  is  colored 
by  the  airier  the  influence  of  an  alkali,  first  violet  and  afterward  brown.  It  is 
probable  Uiat  it  is  an  azotized  sulstance. 
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6.  As  capable  of  neutraliziog  all  the  hurtful  acids  which  may  exist 
or  be  formed  in  the  juice,  substituting  !br  them  an  acid  almost  inert 
(sulphurous  acid). 

It  remains  to  be  seen  udder  what  form  or  in  what  quantity  the  bi- 
sulphite of  lime  should  be  applied  to  the  cane  or  beets.  What  new 
facts  may  be  discoTered  in  manufacturing  a  large  quantity,  and  what 
inconveniences  may  over  balance  the  advantages  it  seems  to  offer.  This 
is  what  I  now  intend  to  examine,  arguing  from  my  own  experience, 
without  exaggeration,  but  also  without  timidity. 

One  of  the  thoughts  which  has  the  most  sustained  and  excited  me 
in  the  course  of  my  researches,  was  the  hope,  that,  in  the  equatorial 
regions  at  least,  sugar  might  be  extracted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  alone. 
What  would  prevent,  that,  once  preserved  from  change,  the  juice  of 
the  sugar-cane  should  be  abandoned  to  slow  crystallization  in  the  open 
air,  like  salt  in  the  salt  marshes?  I  should  say  there  was  no  obstacle, 
and  I  call  to  witness  all  those  who  have  seen  my  experiments.  They 
have  all  been  of  the  same  opinion.  This  opinion  and  this  desire  will 
explain  why  the  experiments  I  am  going  to  state  have  received  the 
direction  I  have  given  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  exists  in  Murcia  manufactories  for  mak- 
ing sugar  from  cane.  They  have  resisted  all  the  vicissitudes  that 
the  commerce  of  sugar  has  experienced  for  sixty  years  and  are  still  in 
full  activity.  It  is  from  these  manufactories  that  a  friend  procured 
me  some  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  sugar  canes  for  my  experiments. 
They  reached  the  laboratory  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  where  I  made 
my  experiments,  in  a  good  state.  They  were  pronounced  by  persons 
who  had  been  in  the  colonies  and  were  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to 
have  been  imperfectly  ripened.  A  good  many  were  worm-eaten.  My 
experiments,  then,  from  such  materials,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  very 
satisfactory ;  nevertheless,  the  first  essay  I  made  filled  with  astonish- 
ment persons  accustomed  to  the  manufacturing  of  sugar,  and  capable 
of  judging  the  results  obtained. 

The  juice  was  extracted  by  a  coarse  grater,  adding  bisulphite  of 
lirae  during  the  operation.  It  was  clarified  by  boiling,  and  simply  fil- 
tered through  a  cloth  strainer.  The  concentrated  sirup  was  filtered  a 
.second  time,  and  left  to  crystallize  slowly.  This  it  did  to  almost  per- 
fect dryness.  An  analysis  by  alcohol  could  have  given  nothing  better, 
either  in  quantity  or  quality.  It  was  even  more  colorless  than  sugar 
obtained  by  alcohol. 

In  these  experiments  all  the  sugar  contained  in  the  juice  took  a  solid 
and  crystallized  form.  The  crystals  were  large  and  firm.  They  were 
not  more  colored  than  ordinary  sugar-candy,  which  they  resembled  in 
appearance.     The  traces  of  molasses  were  almost  imperceptible. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  almost  entire  purity  of  the  juice  of 
the  sugar-cane,  which,  really  once  clarified,  is  only  sugar  and  water, 
and  considering  also  the  aptitude  which  cane  sugar  has  to  form  large 
crystals,  in  which  quality  it  is  far  superior  to  beet  sugar,  I  am  sure 
that  the  first  colonist  who  attempts  to  evaporate  slowly  a  quantity  of 
sirup  will  perceive  that  the  crystals,  in  size,  color  and  appearance,  are 
so  superior,  that  the  advantages  of  the  process  will  be  entirely  evident 
to  his  mind. 
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I  changed  the  proportions  at  the  bisulphite  of  lime;  I  experimented 
separately  on  the  ripest  canes,  on  the  greenest,  and  on  the  worm-eaten^ 
and  in  all  mj  essays  the  result  was  the  production  of  crystallized  sugar. 
I  never  found  a  spoonful  of  molaases  that  could  not  be  crystallized. 

The  analysis  of  the  juice  and  the  action  of  the  bisulphite  on  it  were 
always  the  same,  both  as  regards  the  substances  contained  and  the 
quantity  of  sugar  obtained. 

The  operation  is  so  simple  and  so  correct  in  its  results  that  it  ap- 
pears almost  necessary  to  do  wrong  expressly  in  order  to  fail  to  extract 
all  the  juice  from  the  sugar-cane. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  juice  extracted  from  the  sugar-cane  is 
sometimes  not  more  than  the  half,  never  more  than  two-thirds,  of  the 
quantity  really  contained  in  the  cane.  There  remains,  then,  in  the 
crushed  cane,  at  least  a  third  of  the  saccharine  matter.  To  extract 
this  by  washing,  in  warm  climates,  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  fermentation  takes  place;  but  if  the  bisulphite 
of  lime  is  mixed  in  the  water  used  in  washing,  notbinfif  is  easier.  There 
is  no  need  for  hurry,  and  the  washing  may  be  so  perfect  as  to  extract 
the  last  particle  of  sugar. 

Thus  obtained,  these  washings  would  be  nearly  as  rich  as  the  juice 
itself.  Treated  in  the  same  manner,  by  defecation  at  100^  (ceniigrade), 
simple  filtration  and  concentration  into  sirup,  and  then  slow  evaporation, 
they  would  give  the  same  results  as  the  juice. 

I  tried,  with  the  crushed  cane,  this  method  with  a  lively  curiosity, 
and  I  succeeded  in  producing  large  crystals  of  pure  sugar,  and  much 
superior  in  color  to  the  best  sugar  sent  us  from  the  colonies. 

Even  more,  and  that  for  reasons  that  chemists  had  already  discovered, 
the  skimmings  and  the  filters  employed  in  filtration,  after  several  days' 
exposure  to  the  air  and  the  danger  of  fermentation,  yielded  pure  crys- 
tallized sugar.  It  was  only  necessary  to  wash  all  these  substances  in 
water  charged  with  the  bisulphite  of  lime,  and  evaporate  this  water. 

Thus,  the  bisulphite  of  lime  rendered  the  sugar  almost  as  unaltera- 
ble as  mineral  salt;  that  of  the  juice,  the  crushed  cane,  the  scum,  and 
the  filters,  produced  the  same  large  grains,  of  a  colorless  or  a  slightly 
yellow  candy.  All  this  requires  neither  care  nor  study — and  nothing 
renders  hurry  necessary.  As  long  as  the  bisulphite  exists  in  the  small- 
est appreciable  quantity  in  the  liquid,  it  prevents  all  alteration. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  colonies;  and  it  would  not,  therefore,  become 
me  to  pronounce  if  the  employment  of  such  a  process  would,  or  would 
not,  have  the  effect. of  producing  division  of  proper'y,  by  enabling  the 
negroes  who  inhabit  them  to  extract  the  sugar  profitably  on  a  small  scale ; 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  my  es^iays  proved  that  this  change  in 
(he  cultivation  and  in  property  is  possible. 

h  may  be  objected,  that  powerful  mills  are  necessary  to  crush  the 
cane.  This  is  not  so.  A  root-culler  and  a  grater  are  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, because  the  washing  is  so  complete,  by  the  employment  of  the 
bisulphite  of  lime,  ihat  all  the  juice  may  be  extracted  in  that  way  from  the 
cane,  cut  or  torn  in  the  widest  manner.  However  that  may  be,  I  will  now 
give  ihe  method  I  arrived  at,  treating  the  canes  which  I  had  sent  to  me: 

\.  I  broke  up  the  canes  by  means  of  a  beet-grater,  watering  the 
pulp  during  the  operation  whh  a  solution  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime.     1 
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then  pressed  out  the  juice,  which  was  boiled,  filtered  and  evaporated 
by  fire  to  the  density  of  about  one-third  what  the  cold  sirup  should  be, 
filtered  again,  and  left  to  slow  cry8talIi2Wtion.  This  g^ave  n>e,  in  a  few 
days,  a  mass  of  candy,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  extract  any 
molasses. 

2.  The  crushed  cane  or  pulp,  whicherer  it  may  be  called,  was  wet 
with  water,  submitted  to  another  pressure,  which  produced  another  juice, 
less  rich.     This,  treated  line  the  first,  gave  the  same  results. 

3.  I  repeated  again  this  lasl  operation. 

For  all  these  experiments,  I  employed  one  per  cent,  of  the  weig^^t  of 
the  cane  of  a  solution  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime,  at  l^  areometer 
Baum^.  I  took  out  the  whole  of  the  sugar,  and  found  all  of  it  in  a 
solid  form.  My  operations,  though  evidently  susceptible  of  being  ap- 
plied to  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  presented,  at  the  same  time,  a 
perfect  analysis  of  sugar  cane. 

If  experienced  chemists,  who,  like  Mr.  Caraseca,  in  Havanna,  and  Mr. 
Arequin,  in  Louisiana,  are  in  reach  of  sugar  manufactories,  will  repeat 
my  experiments  on  a  larger  scale,  I  am  sure  their  opinion  will  be  soon 
formed. 

I  will  now  mention  the  objection  to  my  process.  The  sugar  obtained 
by  it  has  a  taste  of  sulphur  ;  but  it  loses  this  in  three  manners: 

1.  Crushed  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  sulphite  becomes  neutral 
sulphate.* 

2.  Exposed  to  an  ammoniacat  atmosphere,  the  sugar  loses  its  sul- 
phurous flavor,  and  often  lakes  a  taste  of  vanilla,  very  agreeable,  but  it 
is  sometimes  slightly  colored. 

3.  Clayed  so  as  to  lose  about  ten  per  cent,  of  ijts  weight,. it  gives  a  sugar 
equal  to  the  purest  and  whitest  sugars  of  commerce. 

The  sirup  used  in  claying  may  be  regenerated  by  evaporation,  and 
gives  crystals  similar  to  the  others. 

For  manufacturing,  I  recommend  the  third  process. 

I  will  only,  for  the  moment,  slightly  mention  a  circumstance  that  may 
cause  difliculiy.  The  sulphates  atid  the  5ulphKes  are  changed  by  the 
contact  of  organic  matter  into  sulphureis.  The  formation  of  sulphur- 
ets,  and  the  appearance  of  free  sulphur,  which  would  probably  be  the 
consequence,  are  not  presented  in  any  of  the  numerous  specimens 
which  I  possess,  and  of  which  some,  of  beet  sugar,  are  already  quite  old. 

I  recapitulate:  One  hundred  kilogrammes  of  cane  contain  about 
eighteen  kilogrammes  of  sugar,  when  in  good  condition.  They  yield 
sixty  kilogrammes  of  juice,  when  well  managed,  and  this  gives  twelve 
kiloi^rammyjs  of  sugar. 

There  U  usually  extracted  from  the  jtiice,.  from  six  to  seven  kilo- 
grammes of  unrefined  sugar.  There  is,,  therefore,  »  loss  of  ^ve  or  six 
kilogrammes  in  the  operation  ;  besides  which,  six  kilogrammes  are  left 
ia  the  crushed  cane. 

It  results  from  this,  that,  by  applying  the  new  process  to  the  juice 
alone,  twelve  kilogrammes  of  refined   sugar  will  be  obtained,  in   place 

*As  crvAtallized  sugar  does  not  coutain  solid  bisulphite,  but  only  neutral 
sulphite,  this  can  only  ffive  neutral  sulphate.  If  the  sugar  is  acid,  this  acidity 
is  acrived  from  the  acicf  phosphate  of  lirae,  formed  by  tne  action  of  sulphurouft 
acid  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  juice. 
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of  six  or  seven  kilogrammes  of  unrefined  sugrar.  If  the  crushed  canes 
are  also  submitted  to  this  process,  seventeen  or  eighteen  kilogrammes  of 
sugar  will  be  obtained  from  one  hundred  kilogrammes  of  cane;  that 
is  to  say,  the  whole  amount  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the  cane 
may  be  extracted.  In  saying,  therefore,  that  the  yield  of  sugar  from 
cane  might  be  doubled,  I  sUited  nothing  in  which  my  experiments  did 
not  bear  me  out,  and  certainly  was  far  from  exaggerating. 

The  future  will  decide.  1  await  its  judgment  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence.  The  bisulphite  of  lime  will  enable  the  manufacturer  to  do 
all  which  the  chemist  can  do  with  alcohol;  and  if  the  latter  extracts 
eighteen  kilogrammes,  the  former  will  also,  one  of  these  days. 

Whether  the  evaporation  should  be  carried  on  to  the  end  by  boiling; 
whether  the  sirup  should  be  concentrated  one-third,  and  finished  in  the 
drying  room ;  or,  whether  the  evaporation  should  be  entirely  carried  on 
in  cases  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  decide.  Local 
circumstances,  and  studies  on  the  spot,  will  determine  this.  I  will  only 
remark,  that  the  use  of  the  bisulphite,  by  preventing  fermentation,  ren- 
ders the  use  of  large,  shallow  cases  or  reservoirs  of  wood  easy,  and  per- 
mits even  rooms  of  graduated  heat  for  drying. 

I  did  not  have  at  my  disposal  a  sufHcient  quantity  of  juice  to  try 
these  different  methods,  but  I  desire  to  show  that  they  are  worthy  of 
essay,  and  I  recommend  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Caraseca,  or  any  other 
chemist,  in  a  favorable  position  for  trying  it,  the  following  experiment: 

I  took  beet  juice,  to  which  I  added  four  per  cent,  of  the  normal  solu- 
tion of  bisulphite  of  lima  Having  clarified  it,  1  put  it  into  a  pine  case, 
which  i  had  previously  washed  well  with  the  bisulphite.  The  bottom 
was  pierced  with  holes,  each  of  which  had  a  string  passed  through  it, 
which  hung  down,  and  thus  offered  numerous  means  for  the  juice  to  run 
00^  and  a  large  surface  for  evaporation.  As  fast  as  the  juice  was  col- 
lected in  a  vase  placed  under  the  strings,  it  was  poured  over  again,  and 
thus  concentrated  by  passing  several  times  ;  the  sirup  was  placed  in  a 
flat  vessel,  where  it  crystallized  almost  entirely.  In  the  little  molasses 
which  was  separated  from  the  crystals,  new  crystals  were  formed,  and 
these  last  were  as  perfectly  characterized  as  the  first. 

If,  with  beet  juice  and  an  imperfect  apparatus,  this  experiment  sue* 
ceeded,  why  should  it  not  with  cane  juice,  which  is  purer  and  richer,  in 
hotter  countries,  in  the  open  air,  and  with  a  more  carefully  arranged 
apparatus?  Why  not  seek,  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  where  it  is  so  intense 
and  so  certain,  the  means  of  replacing  coal  or  other  combustibles  which 
are  not  to  be  had  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  means  of  evaporation  which  experience  may 
prove  to  be  the  best,  the  striking  results  obtained  in  operating  on  a  few 
hundred  pounds  of  cane,  has  convinced  me  that  the  extraction  of  sugar 
in  the  colonies  will  hereafter  follow  new  and  more  profitable  methods. 
The  juice  and  crushed  cane  being  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  fermenta- 
tion, I  was,  therefore,  fully  disposed  to  take,  immediately,  the  measures 
necessary  to  insure  a  prompt  essay  of  my  system.  This  1  hope  to  do 
(with  the  aid  of  Mr.  de  Tracy,  Minister  of  the  Marine  in  France,  who 
has  shown  me  much  kindness),  either  in  the  French  colonies  or  in  Al- 
giers, where  many  well  informed  persons  think  that  the  sugar-cane 
would  succeed  perfectly,  and  where  the  greater  quantity  of  sugar  given 
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by  my  method  would  enable  them  to  .produce,  at  a  low  price,  sa^ap 
which,  from  its  favorable  position,  would  command  the  market  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

[lb  b€  Omchtded  tft  tmr  tiexl.] 
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I^HYSIOAL  AND  BIORAL  OOKDITION  OF  SOUTHERN  SLAVES  OOMPARBD  WITH  ENG* 
LISH  LABORERS;  SCHEMES  OF  ABOLITION;  MORAL  SUASION;  FORCE;  COMPETI- 
TION OF  FREE  LABOR;  WEST  INDIA  EMANCIPATION.  » 

Perhaps  a  few  general  facts  will  best  illastrate  the  treatment  this 
taoe  receives  at  our  hands.  It  is  acknowledged  that  it  increases  at 
least  as  rapidly  as  the  white.  I  believe  it  is  an  established  principle, 
that  population  thrives  in  proportion  to  its  comforts.  But  when  it  is 
considered  that  these  people  are  not  recruited  by  immigration  from 
abroad,  as  the  whites  are,  and  that  they  are  usually  settled  on  our 
richest  and  least  healthy  lands,  the  fact  of  their  equal  comparative  in- 
crease and  greater  longevity,  outweighs  a  thousand  abolition  falso- 
hoods,  in  favor  of  the  leniency  and  providence  of  our  management  of 
them.  It  is  also  admitted  that  there  are  incomparably  fewer  cases  of 
insanity  and  suicide  among  them  than  among  the  whites.  The  fact 
is,  that,  among  the  slaves  of  the  African  race,  these  things  are  almost 
wholly  unknown.  However  frequent  suicide  may  have  been  among 
those  brought  from  Africa,  I  can  say  that,  in  my  time,  I  cannot  re- 
member to  have  known  or  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  deliberate 
self-destruction,  and  but  of  one  of  suicide  at  all  As  to  insanity,  I  have 
seen  but  one  permanent  case  of  it,  and  that  twenty  years  ago.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  among  three  millions  of  people,  there  must 
be  some  insane  and  some  suicides ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
more  cases  of  both  occur  annually  among  every  hundred  thousand  of 
the  population  of  Great  Britain,  than  among  all  our  slaves.  Can  it 
be  possible,  then,  that  they  exist  in  that  state  of  abject  misery,  goad- 
ed by  constant  injuries,  outraged  in  their  affections  and  worn  down 
with  hardships,  which  the  abolitionists  depict,  and  so  many  ignorant 
and  thoughtless  persons  religiously  believe? 

With  regard  to  the  separation  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than  the  inferences  drawn  from 
what  is  so  constantly  harped  on  by  abolitionists.  Some  painful 
instances  perhaps  may  occur.  Very  few  that  can  be  prevented.  It 
is,  and  it  always  has  been,  an  object  of  prime  consideration  with  our 
slaveholders  to  keep  families  together.  Negroes  are  themselves  both 
perverse  and  comparatively  indifferent  about  this  matter.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular trait,  that  they  almost  invariably  prefer  forming  connections 
with  slaves  belonging  to  other  masters,  and  at  some  distance.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  prevent  separations  sometimes,  by  the  removal 
of  one  owner,  his  death  or  failure,  and  dispersion  of  his  property.  In 
all  such  cases,  however,  every  reasonable  effort  is  made  to  keep  the 
parties  together,  if  they  desire  it.     And  the  negroes  forming  these 
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eonneolions,  knowing  the  obanoes  of-  their  prematare  cKssolution, 
nrelj  complain  more  than  we  all  do  of  the  inevitable  strokes  of  fate. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  negro  prefers  to  give  np  his  family,  rath- 
er than  separate  from  his  master.  I  have  known  saoh  instances.  As 
to  willfdlly  selling  off  a  husband  or  wife  or  child,  I  beliere  it  is  rare- 
ly, very  rarely,  done,  except  when  some  offense  has  been  committed 
demanding  "  transportation."  At  sales  of  estates,  and  even  at  sheriff's 
sales,  they  are  always,  if  possible,  sold  in  families.  On  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  the  migratory  character  of  our  population,  I  believe 
there  are  more  families  among  onr  slaves,  who  have  lived  and  died 
together  without  losing  a  single  member  from  their  circle,  except  by 
the  prooess  of  nature,  and  in  the  enioyment  of  constant,  uninterrup- 
ted communion,  than  have  flourished  in  the  same  space  of  time  and 
among  the  same  number  of  civilised  people  in  modern  times.  And, 
to  sum  up  all,  if  pleasure  is  correctly  to  be  defined  to  be  the  absence 
of  pain  (which,  so  far  as  the  great  body  of  mankind  is  concerned,  is 
undoubtedly  its  true  definition),  I  believe  our  slaves  are  the  happiest 
three  millions  of  human  beings  on  whom  the  sun  shines.  Into  their 
Eden  is  coming;  Satan  in  the  guise  of  an  abolitionist. 

As  regards  their  religious  condition,  it  is  well  known  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  communicants  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  of  the 
South  are  colored.  Almost  everywhere  they  have  precisely  the  same 
opportunities  of  attending  worship  that  the  whites  have,  and  besides, 
special  occasions  for  themselves  exclusively,  which  they  prefer.  In 
many  places,  not  so  accessible  to  clergymen  in  ordinary,  Missionaries 
are  sent,  and  mainly  supported  by  their  masters,  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  the  slaves.  There  are  none,  I  imagine,  who  may  not,  if 
they  like,  hear  the  Gt>spel  preached  at  least  once  a  month — most  of 
them  twice  a  month,  and  very  many  every  week.  In  our  thinly  set- 
tled country  the  whites  fare  no  better.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  on 
plantations  of  any  site,  the  slaves  who  have  joined  the  church  are 
formed  into  a  class,  at  the  head  of  which  is  placed  one  of  their  number, 
acting  as  deaoon  or  leader,  who  is,  also,  sometimes  a  licensed  preacher. 
This  class  assembles  for  religious  exercises  weekly,  semi-weekly,  or 
oftener,  if  the  members  choose.  In  some  parts,  also,  Sunday  schools 
for  blacks  are  established,  and  Bible  classes  are  orally  instructed  by 
discreet  and  pious  persons.  Now,  where  will  you  find  a  laboring  pop- 1 
ulation  possessed  oi  greater  religious  advantages  than  these?  Not  in  ( 
London,  I  am  sure,  where  it  is  known  that  your  churches,  chapels  and 
religious  meeting  houses,  of  all  sorts,  cannot  contain  one-half  of  the 
inhabitants. 

I  have  admitted,  without  hesitation,  what  it  would  be  untrue  and 
profitless  to  deny,  that  slavoholders  are  re.«?ponsible  to  the  world  for 
the  humane  treatment  of  the  fellow-beings  whom  God  has  placed  in 
their  hands.  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  for  you  to  admit,  what  is 
equally  undeniable,  that  every  man  in  independent  circumstances,  all 
the  world  over,  and  every  government,  is,  to  the  same  extent,  respon- 
sible to  the  whole  human  family  for  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
laboring  classes  in  their  own  country  and  around  them,  wherever  they 
may  be  placed,  to  whom  God  has  denied  the  advantages  he  has  given 
themselves.     If  so,  it  would  naturally  seem  the  duty  of  true  humanity 
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and  rational  philanthropy  to  devote  their  time  and  labor,  their 
thoughts,  writings  and  charity,  first,  to  the  objects  placed,  as  it  were, 
under  their  own  immediate  charge.  And  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  clear 
evasion  and  sinful  neglect  of  this  cardinal  duty,  to  pass  from  those 
whose  destitute  situation  they  can  plainly  set,  minutely  examine  and 
efficientlv  relieve,  to  inquire  after  the  condition  of  others  in  no  way 
intrusted  to  their  care,  to  exaggerate  evils  of  which  they  cannot 
be  cognizant,  to  expend  all  their  sympathies  and  exhaust  all  their  en- 
ergies on  these  remote  objects  of  their  unnatural,  not  to  say  danger- 
ous benevolence ;  and,  finally,  to  calumniate,  denounce  and  endeavor 
to  excite  the- indignation  of  the  world  against,  their  unoffending  fellow 
creatures  for  not  hastening,  under  their  dictation,  to  redress  wrongs 
which  are  stoutly  and  truthfully  denied,  while  they  themselves  go  but 
little  further  in  alleviating  those  chargeable  on  them,  than  openly  and 
unblushingly  to  acknowledge  them.  There  may  be,  indeed,  a  sort  of 
merit  in  doing  so  much  as  to  make  such  an  acknowledgment,  but  it 
must  be  very  modest  if  it  expects  appreciation. 

Now  I  affirm,  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the  poor  and  laboring  classes 
I  of  your  own  race  and  color,  not  only  your  fellow  bein^,  but  your  fel" 
!  loto  citizens,  are  more  miserable  and  degraded,  morally  and  physically, 
than  our  slaves ;  to  be  elevated  to  the  actual  condition  of  whom, 
would  be  to  these,  your  fellow  citizens,  a  most  glorious  act  of  emanci- 
\paiion.     And  I  also  affirm,  that  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  of  our 
older  free  States  would  not  be  in  a  much  more  enviable  condition  but 
for  our  slavery.     One  of  their  own  Senators  has  declared  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate, ''  that,  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  would  reduce  New 
England  to  a  howling  wilderness  "     And  the  American  tariff  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a  system  by  which  the  slave  States  are  plun- 
dered for  the  benefit  of  those  States  which  do  not  tolerate  slavery. 

To  prove  what  I  say  of  Great  Britain  to  be  true,  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  reports  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  Par- 
liament, and  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  can 
make  but  few,  and  short  ones.  But  similar  quotations  might  be  made 
to  any  extent,  and  1  defy  you  to  deny  that  these  specimens  exhibit 
the  real  condition  of  your  operatives  in  every  branch  of  your  industry. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  variety  in  their  sufferings.  But  the  same  in- 
credible amount  of  toil,  frightful  destitution,  and  utter  want  of  morals, 
characterize  the  lot  of  every  class  of  them. 

Collieries. — '^  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  pits 
about  Brampton.  The  seams  arc  so  thin,  that  several  of  them  have 
onlv  two  feet  headway  to  all  the  working.  They  are  worked  altogether 
by  boys  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  on  all-fours,  with  a  dog 
belt  and  chain.  The  passages  being  neither  ironed  nor  wooded  and 
often  an  inch  or  two  thick  with  mud.  In  Mr.  Barnes's  pit,  these  poor 
boys  have  to  drag  the  barrows  with  one  hundred  weight  of  coal  or 
slack  sixty  times  a  day  sixty  yards,  and  the  empty  barrows  back,  with- 
out once  straightening  their  backs,  unless  they  choose  to  stand  under 
the  shaft  and  run  the  risk  of  having  their  heads  broken  by  a  falling 
ooal." — Report  on  Mines,  1842,  p  7i.  "In  Shropshire  the  seams  are 
no  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  inches." — Infi,p.^7.  **  At  the 
Booth  pit,"  says  Mr.  Scriven,  "  I  walked,  rode  and  crept,  eighteen 
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hundred  yards  to  one  of  the  nearest  faces.'' — Ibid.  '' '  Ohokedamp,' 
'firedamp,'  'wildfire,'  'sulphur'  and  'water,'  at  all  times  menace  in- 
stant death  to  the  laborers  in  these  mines."  ^-Robert  North,  aged  six- 
teen :  Went  into  the  pit  at  seven  years  of  age,  to  fill  up  skips.  I 
drew  about  twelve  months.  When  I  drew  by  the  girdle  and  chain, 
my  skin  was  broken,  and  the  blood  ran  down.  I  durst  not  say  any- 
thing. If  we  said  anything,  the  butty,  and  the  reeve,  who  works 
under  him,  would  take  a  stick  and  beat  us  " — Ibid.  "  The  usual  pun- 
ishment for  theft,  is  to  place  the  culprit's  head  between  the  legs  of 
one  of  the  biggest  boys,  and  each  boy  in  the  pit  (sometimes  there  are 
twenty)  inflicts  twelve  lashes  on  the  back  and  rump  with  a  cat." — Ibid. 
"Instances  occur  in  which  children  are  taken  into  these  mines  to 
work  as  early  as  four  years  of  age,  sometimes  at  five,  not  unfrequently 
at  six  and  seven ;  while  from  eight  to  nine  is  the  ordinary  age  at 
which  these  employments  commence." — Ibid.  "  The  wages  paid  at 
these  mines  is  from  $2,50  to  $7,50  per  month,  for  laborers,  according 
to  age  and  ability — and  out  of  this  they  must  support  themsdves. 
They  work  twelve  hours  a  day." — Ibid. 

In  Calico  Printing. — "  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  all  the 
districts,  for  children  five  or  six  years  old  to  be  kept  at  work  fourteen 
to  sixteen  hours  consecutively." — Report  on  Children,  1842,  p.  59. 

I  could  furnish  extracts  similar  to  these  in  regard  to  every  branch 
of  your  manufactures,  but  I  will  not  multiply  them.  Everybody 
knows  that  your  operatives  habitually  labor  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
hours,  men,  women  and  children,  and  the  men  occasionally  twenty 
hours  per  day.  In  lace  making,  says  the  last  quoted  report,  children 
sometimes  commence  work  at  two  years  of  age. 

Destitution. — It  is  stated  by  your  commissioners,  that  forty  thou- 
sand persons  in  Liverpool,  and  fifteen  thousand  in  Manohester,  live  in 
cellars ;  while  twenty-two  thousand  in  England  pass  the  night  in 
barns,  tents,  or  the  open  air.  "  There  have  been  found  such  occur- 
rences as  seven,  eight  and  ten  persons  in  one  cottage,  I  cannot  say  for 
one  day,  but  for  whole  days,  without  a  morsel  of  food.  They  have  re- 
mained on  their  beds  of  straw  for  two  successive  days,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  in  a  recumbent  posture  the  pangs  of  hunger  were  less  felt." — 
Lord  Brougham* s  Speech.  IXth  July.  1842.  A  volume  of  frightful 
scenes  might  be  quoted  to  corroborate  the  inferences  to  be  necessarily 
drawn  from  the  facts  here  stated.  I  will  hot  add  more,  but  pass  on  to 
the  important  inquiry  as  to 

Morals  and  Education. — "  Elizabeth  Barrett,  aged  fourteen :  I 
always  work  without  stockings,  shoes  or  trowsers.  I  wear  nothing 
but  a  shift.  I  have  to  go  up  to  the  headings  with  the  men.  They 
are  all  naked  there.  I  am  got  used  to  that." — Report  on  Mines.  "  As 
to  illicit  sexual  intercourse,  it  seems  to  prevail  universally,  and  from 
an  early  period  of  life."  '•  The  evidence  might  have  been  doubled 
which  attests  the  early  commencement  of  sexual  and  promiscuous  in- 
tercourse among  boys  and  girls."  "A  lower  condition  of  morals,  in* 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  could  not,  I  think,  be  found.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this,  that  there  are  many  more  prominent  vices  among  them, 
but  that  moral  feelings  and  sentiments  do  not  exist.  They  hane  no 
norals.^^     "  Their  appearance,  manners  and  moral  natures  (so  far  as 
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the  word  motal  can  be  applied  to  them)  are  in  accordance  with  their 
half  civilised  condition." — Report  on  Children:  "More  than  half  a 
dozen  instances  occurred  in  Manchester,  where  a  man.  his  wife  and 
his  wife's  grown  up  sister,  habitually  occupied  the  same  bed." — Report 
on  Sanitary  Condition  Robert  X)ruchilow^  aged  sixteen :  "  I  do  n't 
know  anything  of  Moses — never  heard  of  France.  I  don't  know 
what  America  is.  Never  heard  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Can't  tell 
how  many  weeks  there  are  in  a  year.  There  are  twelve  pence  in  a 
shilling,  and  twenty  shillings  in  a  pound.  There  are  eight  pints  in  a 
gallon  of  ale." — Report  on  mines,  Ann  Eggly,  aged  eighteen :  I  walk 
about  and  get  fresh  air  on  Sundays.  I  never  go  to  church  or  chapel. 
I  never  heard  of  Christ  at  all." — Ibid,  Others:  "The  Lord  sent 
Adam  and  Eve  on  earth  to  save  sinners."  *•  I  do  n't  know  who  made 
the  world — I  never  heard  about  Grod."  "  I  do  n't  know  Jesus  Christ — 
I  never  saw  him — but  I  have  seen  Foster  who  prays  about  him." 
Employer :  "  You  have  expressed  surprise  at  Thomas  Mitchel's  not 
hearing  of  God.  I  judge  there  are  few  colliers  here  about  that  have." 
Ibid, 

I  will  quote  no  more.  It  is  shocking,  beyond  endurance,  to  turn 
over  your  records,  in  which  the  condition  of  your  laboring  classes  is 
but  too  faithfully  depicted.  Could  our  slaves  but  see  it,  they  would 
join  us  in  lynching  abolitionists,  which,  by  the  by,  they  would  not  now 
be  loth  to  do.  We  never  think  of  imposing  on  them  such  labor,  ei- 
ther in  amount  or  kind.  We  never  put  them  to  any  woik  under  ten, 
more  generally  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  then  the  very  lightest 
Destitution  is  absolutely  unknown — never  did  a  slave  starve  in  Amer- 
ica ;  while,  in  moral  sentiments  and  feelings,  in  religious  information, 
and  even  in  general  intellgence,  they  are  infinitely  the  superiors  of 
your  operatives.  When  you  look  around  you,  how  dare  you  talk  to 
us,  before  the  world,  of  slavery  ?  For  the  condition  of  your  wretched 
\  laborers,  you,  and  every  Briton  who  is  not  one  of  them,  are  responsi- 
ble before  GU)d  and  man.  If  you  are  really  humane,  philanthropic 
and  charitable,  here  are  objects  for  you.  Relieve  them.  Emancipate 
them.  B4tise  them  from  the  condition  of  brutes  to  the  level  of  human 
beings — of  American  slaves,  at  least  Do  not,  for  an  instant,  suppose 
that  the  Thame  oi  being  freemen  is  the  slightest  comfort  to  them,  situ- 
ated as  they  are,  or,  that  the  bombastic  boast  that  "  whoever  touches 
British  soil  stands  redeemed,*  regenerated  and  disenthralled,"  can 
meet  with  anything  but  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  mankind,  while 
that  soil  swarms,  both  on  and  under  its  surface,  with  the  most  abject 
and  degraded  wretches  that  ever  bowed  beneath  the  oppressor's  yoke. 
I  have  said  that  slavery  is  an  established  and  inevitable  condition 
to  human  society.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  namCy  but  the  fart.  The 
Marquis  of  Normanby  has  lately  declared  your  operatives  to  be  ''  in 
effect  slai^esV  Can  it  be  denied  ?  Probably  ;  for  such  philanthropists 
as  your  abolitionists  care  nothing  for  facts.  They  deal  in  terms  and 
fictions.  It  is  the  word  "  slavery "  which  shocks  their  tender  sen- 
sibilities ;  and  their  imaginations  associate  it  with  "  hydras  and  chi- 
j  meras  dire."  The  thing  itself,  in  its  most  hideous  reality,  passes  daily 
;  under  their  view,  unheeded ;  a  familiar  face,  touching  no  chord  of 
shame,  sympathy  or  indignation.     Yet,  so  brutalizing  is  your  iron 
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bondage,  that  the  English  operative  is  a  by-word  through  the  world. 
When  faroring  fortune  enables  him  to  escape  his  prison-house,  both  in 
Europe  and  America  he  is  shunned.  With  all  the  skill  which  four' 
teen  hours  of  daily  labor  from  the  tenderest  age  has  ground  into  him, 
his  discontent,  which  habit  has  made  second  nature,  and  his  depraved 
propensities,  running  riot  when  freed  from  his  wonted  fetters,  prevent 
his  employment  whenever  it  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity.  If  we  de- 
rived no  other  benefit  from  African  slavery  in  the  southern  States, 
than  that  it  deterred  joxxt  freedmen  from  coming  hither,  I  should  re- 
gard it  as  an  inestimable  blessing* 

And  how  unaccountable  is  that  philanthropy,  which  closes  its  eyes 
upon  such  a  state  of  things  as  you  have  at  home,  and  turns  its  blur- 
red vision  to  our  affairs  beyond  the  Atlantic,  meddling  with  matters 
which  no  way  concern  them — presiding,  as  you  have  lately  done,  at 
meetings  to  denounce  the  ^4niquity  of  our  laws"  and  ^Hhe  atrocity  of 
our  practices,"  and  to  sympathise  with  infamous  wretches  imprisoned 
here  for  violating  decrees  promulgated  both  by  God  and  man.  Is 
this  doing  the  work  of ''  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,"  or  is  it  seek- 
ing only  ^'  that  you  may  have  glory  of  man  ?  "  Do  you  remember  the 
denunciation  of  our  Savior :  ^^  Wo  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees ; 
hypocrites !  for  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  but 
within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess." 

But  after  all,  supposing  that  everything  you  say  of  slavery  be 
true,  and  its  abolition  a  matter  of  the  last  necessity,  how  do  you  ex- 
pect to  effect  emancipation,  and  what  do  you  calculate  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  its  accomplishment?     As  to  the  means  to  be  used,  the  aboli- 
tionbts,  I  believe,  affect  to  differ — a  large  proportion  of  them  pretending 
that  their  sole  purpose  is  to  apply  "  moral  suasion  "  to  the  slaveholders 
themselves.     As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
their  idea  of  this  '-moral  suasion"  is.     Their  discourses  (yours  is  no* 
exceptiou)  are  all  tirades — the  exordium,  argument  and  peroration, 
turuing  on  the  epithets,  ''tyrants,"  ''thieves,"  -'murderers,"  addressed 
to  us.     They  revile  us  as  ''atrocious  mon.sttrs."  -'violators  of  the  lawa 
of  nature,  God  and  man;"  our  homes  the  abode  of  every  iniquity,  our 
land  a  "brothel"     We  retort,  that  they  are  "incendiaries"  and  "as- 
sassins."     Delightful  argument!    sweet,  potent  "moral  suasion!" 
What  slave  has  it  freed — what  proselyte  can  it  ever  make  ?     But,  if 
your  course  was  wholly  different— if  you  distilled  nectar  from  your  lips, 
and  discoursed  sweetest  music,  could  you  reasonably  indulge  the  hope 
of  accomplishing  your  object  by  such  means  ?     Nay,  supposing  that  we 
were  all  convinced,  and  thought  of  slavery  precisely  as  you  do,  at  what 
era  of  "  moral  suasion "  do  you  imagine  you  could  prevail  on  us  te 
give  up  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  the  value  of  our  slaves,  and 
a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  more  in  the  depreciation  of  our  lands, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  laborers  to  cultivate  them?     Consider: 
were  ever  any  people,  civilixed  or  savage,  persuaded  by  any  argument, 
human  or  divine,  to  surrender,  voluntarily,  two  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  ?     Would  yon  think  of  asking  five  millions  of  Englishmen  te 
contribute,  either  at  once  or  gradually,  four  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  even  if  the  pur* 
pose  to  be  aocemplished  was  not  of  doulHful  goodness  ?     If  you  are 
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prepared  to  xindertake  such  a  scheme,  try  it  at  home.  Collect  yotir 
fund — purchase  our  slaves,  and  do  with  them  as  you  like.  Be  all  the 
glory  yours,  fairly  and  honestly  won.  But  you  see  the  absurdity  of 
such  an  idea.  Away,  then,  with  your  pretended  *'  moral  suasion." 
You  know  it  is  mere  nonsense.  The  abolitionists  have  no  faith  in  it 
themselves.  Those  who  expect  to  accomplish  anything,  count  on 
means  altogether  different.  They  aim,  first,  to  alarm  us;  that  failing, 
to  compel  us  by  force  to  emancipate  our  slaves,  at  our  own  risk  and 
cost.  To  these  purposes,  they  obviously  direct  all  theif  energies. 
Our  northern  liberty  men  have  endeavored  to  disseminate  their  de* 
structive  doctrines  among  our  slaves,  and  excite  them  to  insurrection. 
But  we  have  put  an  end  to  that,  and  stricken  terror  into  th«m.  They 
dare  not  show  their  faces  here.  Then  they  declared  they  would  dis- 
solve the  Union.  Let  them  do  it.  The  North  would  repent  it  far 
more  than  the  South.  We  are  not  alarmed  at  the  idea.  We  «re  well 
content  to  give  up  the  Union  sooner  than  sacrifice  two  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  and  with  them  all  the  rights  we  prise.  You  may  take  it  for 
granted,  that  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  or  alarm  us  into  emancipation, 
or  to  making  the  first  step  toward  it.  Nothing,  then,  is  left  to  try,  but 
sheer  force.  If  the  abolitionists  are  prepared  to  expend  their  own^treas- 
ure  and  shed  their  own  blood  as  freely  aa  they  ask  us  to  do  ours,  let 
them  come.  We  do  not  court  the  ooufiict ;  but  we  will  not  and  we  can- 
not shrink  from  it.  If  they  are  not  ready  to  go  so  far ;  if,  as  I  expect, 
their  phikinthropy  recoils  from  it ;  if  they  are  looking  only  for  cheaf 
glory,  let  them  turn  their  thoughts  elsewhere,  and  leave  us  in  peace.  Be 
the  sin,  the  danger  and  evils  of  slavery  all  our  own.  We  compel,  we 
ask,  none  to  share  them  with  us. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  notable  scheme  has  been  set  on  foot  to  achieve 
abolition,  by  making  what  is  by  courtesy  oalled  ^*  free  "  labor  so  much 
cheaper  than  slave  labor,  as  to  force  the  abandonment  of  the  latter. 
Though  we  are  beginning  to  manufacture  with  slavery  I  do  not  think 
you  will  attempt  to  pinch  your  operatives  closer  in  Great  Britain. 
You  cannot  curtail  the  rags  with  which  they  vainly  attempt  to  cover 
their  nakedness,  nor  reduce  the  porridge  which  barely,  and  not  always, 
keeps  those  who  have  employment  from  perishing  of  famine.  When 
you  can  do  this,  we  will  consider  whether  our  slaves  may  not  dispense 
with  a  pound  or  two  of  bacon  per  week,  or  a  tew  garments  annually. 
Your  aim,  however,  is  to  cheapen  labor  in  the  tropics.  The  idea  of 
doing  this  by  exporting  your  '^bold  yeomanry  "  is,  I  presume,  given 
up.  Cromwell  tried  it  when  he  sold  the  captured  followers  of  Charles 
into  West  Indian  Slavery^  where  they  speedily  found  graves.  Nor 
have  your  recent  experiments  on  British  and  even  Dutch  constitu- 
tions succeded  better*  Have  you  stiU  faith  in  carrying  thither  your 
Coolies  from  Hindoostan  ?  I)oubtles8,  that  once  wild  robber  race 
whose  highest  eulogium  was,  that  they  did  not  murder  merely  for  the 
love  of  blood,  hare  been  tamed  down,  and  are,  perhaps,  "  keen  for  im- 
migration ;"  for^  since  your  civilization  has  reached  it,  plunder  has 
grown  scarce  in  Quzerat.  But  what  is  the  result  of  the  experiment  thus 
far?  Have  the  Coolies,  ceasing  to  handle  arms,  learned  to  handle 
spades,  waA  proved  hardy  and  profitable  laborers?  On  the  contrary, 
boDkea  in  spirit  and  stricken  with  disease  at  home,  the  wretched  vie- 
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tims  whom  jou  have  hitherto  kidnapped  for  a  bonntj,  confined  in 
depots,  put  under  hatches  and  carried  across  the  ocean,  forced  into 
"  voluntary  immigration,"  have  done  little  but  lie  down  and  die  on  the 
pseudo  soil  of  freedom.  At  the  end  of  five  years  two-thirds,  in  some 
colonies  a  larger  proportion,  are  no  more  !  Humane  and  pious  con- 
trivance !  To  alleviate  the  fancied  sufferings  of  the  accursed  poster- 
itv  of  Ham,  you  sacrifice,  by  a  cruel  death,  two-thirds  of  the  children 
01  the  blessed  Shem,  and  demand  the  applause  of  Christians,  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  I  If  this  ^'  experiment "  is  to  go  on,  in  God's 
name  try  your  hand  upon  the  Thugs.  That  other  species  of  ^^  immi- 
gration ''  to  which  you  are  resorting,  I  will  consider  presently. 

But  what  do  you  calculate  will  be  the  result  of  emancipation,  by 
whatever  means  accomplished?      You  will  probably  point  me,  by  way 
of  answer,  to  the  West  Indies — doubtless  to  Antigua,  the  great  boast 
of  abolition.     Admitting  that  it  has  succeeded  there — which  I  will  do 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument — do  you  know  the  reason  of  it  ?    The  true 
and  only  causes  [of  whatever  success  has  attended  it  in  Antigua  are^ 
that  the  population  was  before  crowded,  and  all  or  nearly  all  the  arable 
land  in  cultivation.    The  emancipated  negroes  could  not,  many  of  them, 
get  away  if  they  desired ;  and  knew  not  where  to  go,  in  case  they  did. 
They  had  practically  no  alternative  but  to  remain  on  the  spot ;  and  re- 
maining, they  must  work  on  the  terms  of  the  proprietors,  or  perish — 
the  strong  arm  of  the  mother  country  forbidding  all  hope  of  seizing  the 
land  for  themselves.      The  proprietors,  well  knowing  that  they  could 
thus  command  labor  for  the  merest  necessities  of  life;  which  was  much 
cheaper  than  maintaining  the  non-effective  as  well  as  effective  slaves  in 
a  style  which  decency  and  interest,  if  not  humanity,  required,  willingly 
accepted  half  their  value,  and  at  once  realized  far  more  than  the  interest 
on  the  other  half  in  the  diminution  of  their  expenses,  and  the  reduced 
comforts  of  the  freemen.    One  of  your  most  illustrious  judges,  who  was 
also  a  profound  and  philosophical  historian,  has  said  ^'  that  villeinage 
was  not  abolished,  but  went  into  decay  in  England."    This  was  the  pro- 
cess.    This  has  been  the  process  wherever  (the  name  of)  villeinage  or 
slavery  has  been  successfully  abandoned.     Slavery  in  fact  "went  into 
decay  "  in  Antigua.    I  have  admitted  that  under  similar  circumstances 
it  might  profitably  cease  here — that  is,  profitably  to  the  individual  pro- 
prietors.   Give  me  half  the  value  of  my  slaves,  and  compel  them  to  re- 
main and  labor  on  my  plantation  at  ten  to  eleven  cents  a  day,  as  they 
do  in  Antigua,  supporting  themselves  and  families,  and  you  shall  have 
them  to-morrow,  and  if  you  like  dub  them  *•  free."      Not  to  stickle,  I 
would  surrender  them  without  price.      No — I  recall  my  words :  my 
humanity  revolts  at  the  idea.     I  am  attached  to  my  slaves,  and  would 
not  have  art  or  part  in  reducing  them  to  such  a. condition.      I  deny, 
however,  that  Antigua,  as  a  community,  is  or  ever  will  be  as  jnosperous^ 
under  present  circumstances,  as  she  was  before  abolition,  though  fully 
ripe  for  it.     The  &ct  is  well  known.     The  reason  is  that  the  African, 
if  not  a  distinct,  is  an  inferior  race,  and  nev«er  will  effect,  as  it  never  ha» 
effected,  as  much  in  any  other  condition  as  in  that  ef  slavery. 

I  know  of  no  slaveholder  who  has  visited  the  West  Indias  since 
slavery  was  abolished,  and  published  Ait  views  of  it.  All  oir  facts 
and  opinions  come  through  the  friends  of.  the  experiment^  or  at  least 
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those  not  opposed  to  it.  Taking  these,  even  without  allowance,  to  he 
true  AS  stated,  I  do  not  see  where  the  abolitionists  find  causes  for  ex- 
ultation.  The  tables  of  exports,  which  are  the  best  evidenoes  of  the 
condition  of  a  people,  exhibit  a  woful  falling  off-— excused,  it  is  true,  bj 
unprecedented  droughts  and  hurricanes,  to  which  their  free  labor 
seems  unaccountably  more  subject  than  slaye  labor  used  to  be.  I  will 
not  go  into  detail.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  British 
legislation  and  expenditure,  and  that  proportion  still  constantly  in- 
creasing, is  most  anxiously  deyoted  to  repfuring  the  monstrous  error  of 
emancipation.  You  are  actually  galvanising  your  expiring  colonies. 
The  truth,  deduced  from  all  the  facts,  was  thus  pithily  stated  by  the 
London  Quarterly  Review,  as  long  ago  as  1840 :  "  None  of  the  benefits 
anticipated  by  mistaken  good  intentibns  have  been  realised,  while  every 
evil  wished  for  by  knaves  and  farseen  by  the  wise  has  been  painfully 
verified.  The  wild  rashness  of  fanaticism  has  made  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  one-half  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
yet  put  back  the  chance  of  negro  civilisation.'' — [Art.  Ld.  Dvdle^t 
Letters.)  Such  are  the  real  fruits  of  your  never-to-be-too-much-glorifi- 
ed abolition,  and  the  valuable  dividend  of  your  twenty  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  invested  therein. 

If  any  further  proof  was  wanted  of  the  utter  and  well  known,  though 
net  yet  openly  avowed,  failure  of  West  India  emancipation,  it  would  be 
furnished  by  the  startling  fact,  that  the  African  slave  trade  has 
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British  Government.  Under  the  auspicious  guise  of ''  immigration  " 
they  are  replenishing  those  islands  with  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. Your  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  founded  on  that  coast  to  prevent  the 
slave  trade,  and  peopled  by  the  by  in  the  first  instance  by  negroes  sto- 
len from  these  States  during  the  Kevolutionary  war,  is  the  depot  where 
captives  taken  from  slavers  by  your  armed  vessels  are  transported.  I 
might  say  returned,  since  nearly  half  the  Africans  carried  across  the 
Atlantic  are  understood  to  be  embarked  in  this  vicinitv.  The  wretch- 
ed  survivors,  who  are  there  set  at  liberty,  are  immediately  seduced  to 
"immigrate"  to  the  West  Indies.  The  business  is  systematically  car- 
ried on  by  black  "  delegates,*'  sent  expressly  from  the  West  Indies, 
where,  on  arrival,  the  "  immigrants  "  are  sold  into  slavery  for  twenty-one 
years,  under  conditions  ridiculously  trivial  and  wickedly  void,  since  few 
or  none  will  ever  be  able  to  derive  any  advantage  from  them.  The 
whole  prime  of  life  thus  passes  in  bondage,  it  is  contemplated,  and 
doubtless  it  will  be  carried  into  effect,  to  turn  them  out  in  their  old  age 
to  shift  for  themselves,  and  to  supply  their  places  with  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous "  immigrants."  Was  ever  a  system  of  slavery  so  barbarous  devis- 
ed before  %  Can  you  think  of  comparing  it  with  ours  ?  Even  your 
own  religious  missionaries  at  Sierra  Leone  denounce  it  '^  as  worse  thatt 
the  slave  state  in  Afrioa.''  And  your  black  delegates,' fearful  of  the  in- 
fiuence  of  these  missionaries,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  inadequate 
supply  of  captives,  are  now  preparing  to  procure  the  able  bodiea  and 
comparatively  industrious  Kroomen  of  the  interior,  \yj  purchasing  from 
their  head  men  the  privil^e  of  inveigling  them  to  the  West  India  mar- 
ket !  So  ends  the  magnificent  farce — peHiaps  I  should  say  tragedy—- of 
West  India  abolition !     I  will  not  harrow  your  feelings  by  asking  yea 
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to  review  tLe  labors  of  joiu  life  Mid  tell  me  what  yon  and  yonr  brother 
entbufiUsts have  accompltRhed for  "injured  Africa,"  but  wbile  agreeing 
with  Lord  Slowell,  that  "TilleinoAa  decayed."  and  admitting  that 
slavery  might  do  so  also,  I  think  I  am  fully  justified  by  passed  and 
passing  events  in  saying,  as  Mr.  Groioator  said  of  the  slave  trade,  that 
its  abuliiion  is  "impossible." 

You  are  greatly  mistaken,  however,  if  yoa  think  that  the  oonse- 
^iiences  of  emancipation  here,  would  be  similar  and  no  more  iojurious 
wed  from  it  in  your  little  sea-girt  West  ladia  isl- 
were  blacks.    Thesyst«m  of  slavery  is  notia"de- 
urbhes  in  fall  and  growing  vigor.      Our  country 
..     Dotted  here  and  there  with  villages  and  fields, 
I  covered  with  immense  forests  and  swamps  of  al- 
In  such  a  country,  with  a  people  so  restless  as 
if  course  some  of  that  spirit  to  their  domestics, 
anything  short  of  the  power  of  the  master  over 
le  the  African  raoe,  notoriously  idle  and  improv- 
plantations  t     Break  this  bond,  but  for  a  day,  and 
be  solitudes.    The  negro  loves  change,  novelty 
and  sensual  excitements  of  all  kinds,  when  awake.     "  Reason  and  or- 
der," of  which  Mr.  Wilherforce  said  "liberty  was  the  child,"  do  not 
fharacteriae  him.     Released  from  his  present  obligations  his  first  im- 
pulse would  be  to  go  somewhere.     And  here  no  natural  boundaries 
would  restrain  him.     At  first  they  would  all  seek  the  towns,  and  rap- 
." "  '       "  " "  ipon  their  outskirts.     Driven  thence 

,tt  immediately  spring  into  existence, 
3.     Somebodies  of  them  might  wan- 
to  the  western  wilderness,  marking 
IS  and  their  corpses.     Many  would 
tiany  more  would  seek  the  recesses 
Few,  very  few,  of  them  coald  be  pre- 
none  to  labor  continuously,  while  a 
Id  be  found  in  our  ranges,  or  an  ear 
.  fields.     These  exhausted,  our  folds 
■e-houses,  would  become  their  prey. 
)uld  be  plundered,  perhaps  fired  and 
;  do  you  suppose  that  we  could  bear 
it  be  before  we  should  sleep  with  ri- 
ve without  one  in  our  hands?     This 
work  onoe  begun,  let  the  story  of  our  British  ancestors  and  the  aborig- 
ines of  this  country  tell  the  sequel.     Far  more  rapid,  however,  would 
be  the  catastrophe.     "  Ere  many  moons  went  by,"  the  African  race 
would  be  exterminated,  or  reduced  again  to  slavery,  thair  ranks  re- 
cruited, after  our  example,  by  fresh  "emigrants"  from  their  father- 
land. 

Is  timely  preparation  and  gradual  emancipation  suggested  to  avert 
these  horrible  consequences  t  I  thought  your  cxperifuce  in  the  West 
Indies  had  at  least  aoae  so  much  as  to  explode  that  idea.  If  it  failed 
there,  nmch  more  would  it  fail  here,  where  the  two  races,  approxima- 
ting to  equality  In  numbers,  are  daily  and  hourly  in  the  closest  con- 
tact    Give  (oom  for  but  aeiugle  spark  of  real  jealousy  to  be  kindled 
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between  them,  and  the  explosion  would  be  instantaneous  and  universal. 
I  It  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  fallacies  to  suppose  that  these  two  races  can 
I  exist  together,  after  any  length  of  time  or  any  process  of  preparation, 
I  on  terms  at  all  approaching  to  equality.  Of  this,  both  of  them  are 
'  finally  and  fixedly  convinced.  They  difier  essentially,  in  all  the  lead- 
ing traits  which  characterize  the  varieties  of  the  human  species,  and 
color  draws  an  indelible  and  insuperable  line  of  separation  between 
them.  Every  scheme  founded  upon  the  idea  that  they  can  remain  to- 
gether on  the  same  soil,  beyond  the  briefest  period,>in  any  other  rela- 
tion than  precisely  that  which  now  subsists  between  them,  is  not  only 
preposterous,  but  fraught  with  deepest  danger.  If  there  was  no  altern- 
ative but  to  try  the  "experiment"  here,  reason  and  humanity  dictate 
that  the  sufferings  of  "  gradualism "  should  be  saved  and  the  catastro- 
phe of  "  immediate  abolition,"  enacted  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Are  yon 
impatient  for  the  performance  to  commence  ?  Do  you  long  to  gloat 
over  the  scenes  I  have  suggested,  but  could  not  hold  the  pen  to  por- 
tray ?  In  your  long  life  many  such  have  passed  under  your  review. 
You  know  that  th'ty  are  not  "  impossible"  Can  they  be  to  your  taste? 
Do  you  believe  that  in  laboring  to  bring  them  about,  the  abolitionists 
are  doing  the  will  of  God  ?  No  !  God  is  not  there.  It  is  the  work 
of  Satan.  The  arch-fiend,  under  specious  guises,  has  found  his  way  into 
their  souls,  and  with  false  appeals  to  philanthropy,  and  foul  insinuations 
to  ambition,  instigates  them  to  rush  headlong  to  the  accomplishment  - 
of  his  diabolical  designs. 

We  live  in  a  wonderful  age.  The  events  of  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a  century  appear  to  have  revolutionii5ed  the  human  mind.  Enter- 
prise and  ambition  are  only  limited  in  thfeir  purposes  by  the  horizon  of 
the  imagination.  It  is  the  transcendental  era.  In  philosophy,  relig- 
ion, government,  science,  arts,  commerce,  nothing  that  has  been  is  to 
be  allowed  to  be.  Conservatism  in  any  form  is  scoffed  at.  The  slight- 
est taint  of  it  is  fatal.  Where  will  all  this  end?  If  you  can  tolerate 
one  ancient  maxim,  let  it  be  that  the  best  criterion  of  the  future  is  the 
past.  That,  if  anything,  will  give  a  olua  And,  looking  back  only 
through  your  time,  what  was  the  earliest  feat  of  this  same  transcenden- 
talism ?  The  rays  ofj  the  new  moral  Drummond  Light  were  first  con- 
centrated to  a  focus  at  Paris,  to  illuminate  the  Universe.  In  a  twink- 
ling it  consumed  the  political,  religious,  and  social  systems  of  France. 
It  could  not  be  extinguished  there  until  literally  drowned  in  blood. 
And  then  from  its  ashes  arose  that  supernatural  man,  who,  for  twenty 
years  kept  affrighted  Europe  in  convulsions.  Since  that  time  its  scat- 
tered beams,  refracted  by  broader  surfaces,  have  nevertheless  continued 
to  scathe  wherever  they  have  fallen.  What  political  structure,  what 
religious  creed,  but  has  felt  the  galvanic  shock,  and  even  now 
trembles  to  its  foundations  ?  Mankind,  still  horror-sticken  by  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  France,  have  shrunk  from  rash  experiments  upon  social 
Bystems.  But  they  have  been  practicing  in  the  East,  around  the  Med- 
iterranean and  through  the  West  India  islands.  And  growing  confi- 
dent, a  portion  of  them  seem  desperately  bent  on  kindling  the  all-de- 
vouring flame  in  the  bosom  of  our  land.  Let  it  once  again  blaze  up  to 
heaven  and  another  cycle  of  blood  and  devastation  will  dawn  upon  the 
world.     For  our  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  infatuated  men  who 
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kre  madly  driving  OD  the  conflagration  ;  for  the  sake  of  human  native,  we 
are  called  on  to  strain  every  nerve  to  arreat  it.  And  be  assured  onr 
efforts  will  be  bounded  only  with  our  being.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  five 
millloDs  of  people,  brave,  intelligent,  united,  and  prepared  to  hazard 
evei^thing,  wil^  in  such  a  cause,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  sustain  i 
themselves.     At  all  events,  come  what  may,  it  is  ours  to  meet  it,         _J 

We  a^e  well  aware  of  the  light  estimation  in  which  the  abolitionists, 
and  those  who  are  taught  bj  them,  profess  to  hold  us.     We  have  seen 
the  attempt  of  a  portion  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  t«  reject  oor 
alms,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  "slave  drivers,"  after  sending,  mission- 
ariea  to  solicit  them.     And  we  have  seen  Mr.  0'Connell,the  "irrespon- 
nble  master  "  of  millions  of  ragged  serfs,  from  whom,  poverty  stricken 
to  wring  a  splendid  privy  purse,  throw  back 
jute"  of  hia  own  countrymen  from  this  land 
people  may  exhaust  their  slang  and  make 
is,  but  they  cannot  defile  ua.    And  as  for  the 
veholdera  from  your  London  clubs,  we  scout 
o  go  to  London,  and  we  have  seen  yonr  breed 
re  and  here,  but|it  never  entered  into  our  oon- 
aa  better  than  ourselves.     Nor  can  we  he  an- 
lirs  of  such  upstarts  as  your  0'  Coanela,  Rltob- 
like.     The  American  slaveholders,  collective' 
10  favor  of  any  man  or  race  who  tread  the 
ttributes  of  men,  mental  or  physical,  do  they 
kcknowledge  or  fear  superiority  elsewhere.     They  stand  in  the  broad- 
est light  of  the  knowledge,  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  age,  as 
much  favored  of  Heaven  as  any  of  the  sons  of  Adam.     Exacting  noth- 
ing undue,  diey  yield  nothing  b«t  juatioe  and  courtesy,  even  to  royal 
blood.     They  caunot  be  flattered,  duped,  nor  bullied  out  of  their  rights 
or  their  propriety.    They  smile  with  contempt  at  scurrility  and  vapor- 
ing beyond  the  seas,  and  thev  turn  their  backs  upon  it  where  it  is  '-  ir- 
responsible ;"  but  insolence  that  ventures  to  look  them  in  the  face,  will 
never  fail  to  be  chastised. 

I  think  I  may  trust  you  will  not  regard  this  letter  as  intrusive.  I 
■houtd  never  have  entertained  an  idea  of  writing  it,  had  you  not  opened 
^e  correspondence.  If  you  think  anything  in  it  harsh,  review  your 
own — which  I  regret  that  I  lost  soon  after  it  was  received— and  you 
will  probably  find  that  yon  have  taken  your  revenge  beforehand.  '  If 
you  have  not,  transfer  an  eC|Mitable  share  of  what  you  deem  severe  to 
the  account  of  the  abolitionists  at  large.  They  have  accumulated 
(gainst  the  sUveUoiders  a  buianoe  of  inveotive  which,  with  ail  our  ef- 
forts, we  shall  not  be  able  to  liquidate  much  short  of  the  era  in  which 
national  debt  will  be  paid.  At  all  events,  I  have  no  desire  to  of- 
you  personally,  and,  with  the  best  wishes  for  your  continved  health, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 


Uai 
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ART.  VI.— DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY— MANUFACTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH, 

INACrjON  AT  THE  SOUTH;  SOUTHERN  ABSENTEEISM;  CONDITION  OP  SOUTH  CAROLI- 
NA; ADVANTAGES  OF  MANDVACTDRING  E8TALI6HMENTS;  CHARLESTON;  NORTH- 
ERN FACTORIES  AND  FACTORY  SYSTEMS;  STATISTICS  OF  COTTON  MANUFAC- 
TURES, &c. 

[  SivERAL  yean  ago  William  Gregg,  Edq.,  of  South  Carolina,  pnblishod  a  aeries  oi  easajs  upon 
tbe  indiu'try  of  the  South*  which  afterward  appeared  in  pamphlet  form.  We  expressed  at  tb« 
time  our  ol^joction  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gregg  saw  fit  to  introduce  some  of  our  moeit  di»> 
tinguiahod  political  men,  although  the  general  ticws  of  the  author  interodted  and  instructod  us. 
We  hare  been  lately  ro-pemsing  th«  essays,  and  at  this  period,  when  the  South  would  seem  to  be 
aroused  in  every  quarter  with  regard  to  homo  or  domestic  manxifiMriorea,  their  republication  in 
the  Reriow  may  suibiiorTe  a  useful  purpose.  We  therefore  offer  them  to  the  reader  for  preservation 
in  thiK  and  our  next  number,  omitting  some  parts  which-relate  more  pctfticnlarly  to  (>tfoUna,  and 
some  a^ain  now  unimportant.  Since  Mr.  Gregg  wrote,  the  South  has  greatly  improved  in  maaj 
rospect«.  and  his  picturo  of  South  Carolina  and  Cliarleston,  always  highly  colored,  Tarios  at  the 
present  time,  we  are  gratified  to  state,  very  far  firom  the  reality. — Ed.] 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  men  of  discernment  that,  whether  a  tarifT 
for  protection  is  continaed  or  not,  our  only  safety,  in  this  State,  lies  in 
a  change  of  our  industrial  pursuits.  The  United  States  is  destined 
to  be  a  great  manufacturing  country,  and  a  few  years,  eyen  without  a 
protective  tari£F,  will  place  her  on  a  footing  with,  if  not  ahead  of,  the  most 
skillful  nations,  and  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  admit 
that  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  possess  advantages,  which  only  need 
to  be  fostered  to  lead  to  success  in  cotton  manufacturing.  We  already 
see  North  Carolina  on  the  one  side,  and  Georgia  on  the  other,  making 
rapid  strides  in  these  pursuits,  and  shall  we  stand  with  our  arms  fbldeo, 
crying  save  us  from  our  oppressors,  until  we  are  awakened  to  compete 
with  those  neighboring  States,  skilled  in  the  arts !  It  is  only  neces- 
sary for  us  to  turn  our  faces  to  the  South-west  to  behold  the  people  who 
are  to  take  the  very  bread  from  our  mouths,  if  we  continue  to  place  our 
reliance  on  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  shall 
set  about,  in  good  earnest,  changing  our  pursuits.  It  would  indeed  be 
well  for  us,  if  we  were  not  so  refined  in  politics — if  the  talent,  which 
has  been,  for  years  past,  and  is  now  engaged  in  embittering  our  indo- 

*  lent  people  against  their  industrious  neighbors  of  the  North,  had  been 
with  the  same  zeal  engaged  in  promoting  domestic  industry  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  mechanical  arts.  If  so,  we  should  now  see  a  far 
different  state  of  things  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
travel  over  the  sterile  mountains  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
'nont,and  New  Hampshire,  to  learn  the  true  secret  of  our  difficulties,  to 

.  iearn  the  difference  between  indolence  and  industry,  extravagance  and 
economy.  We  there  see  the  scenery  which  would  take  the  place  of  our 
unpainted  mansions ;  dilapidated  cabins  with  mud  chimney's  and  no  win- 
dows; broken  down  rail  fences;  fields  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  thrown 
away,  half  exhausted,  to  be  taken  up  by  pine  thickets;  beef  cattle  unpro- 
tected from  the  inclemency  of  winter,  and  so  poor  as  barely  to  preserve 
life.  In  fact,  every  evidence  that  can  possibly  be  exhibited  to  satisfy  a 
stranger,  that  we  are,  to  say  the  least,  destitute  of  every  feature  which 

•  characterizes  an  industrious  people,  may  be  seen  among  us.  Laj'ing  aside 
the  vexed  question  of  a  tariff  for  protection,  which  I  don't  pretend  to 
advocate,  1  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  look  with  a  reasonable  hope  for 
relief,  even  from  its  abandonment,  without  a  total  change  of  our  habits. 
My  recent  visit  to  the  northern  States  has  fully  satisfied  me  that  the 
true  secret  of  our  difficulties,  lies  in  the  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
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oar  capitalists,  and  ignorance  and  lasiness  on  the  part  of  those  who  * 
ought  to  labor.  We  need  never  look  for  thrift  while  we  pennit  our  im- 
mense timber  forests,  granite  quarries  and  mines,  to  lie  idle,  and  sap-  « 
plj  oarselves  with  hewn  granite,  pine  boards,  lath  and  shingles,  &c., 
forished  by  the  lazy  dogs  at  the  North — ah,  worse  than  this,  we  see  oar 
back  country  &rmer8,  many  of  whom  are  too  laiy  to  mend  a  broken  • 
gate,  or  repair  the  fences  to  protect  their  crops  from  the  neighboring 
stock,  actually  supplied  with  their  ax,  hoe  and  broom  handles,  pitch- 
forks, rakes,  &c.,  by  the  indolent  mountaineers  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts.  The  time  was,  when  every  old  woman  in  the  countrv 
had  her  gourd,  from  which  the  country  gardens  were  supplied  with 
seeds.  We  now  find  it  more  convenient  to  permit  this  duty  to  devolve  • 
on  our  carefol  friends,  the  yankeee.  Even  our  boat-OMPs,  and  hand- 
spikes for  rolling  logs,  are  furnish^,  ready  made,  to  our  hand,  and 
what  jtm-crack  can  possibly  be  invented  of  which  we  are  not  the  pur- 
chasers? These  are  the  drains  which  are  impoverishing  the  South — 
these  are  the  t«ue  sources  of  all  our  difficulties.  Need  I  add,  to  further 
exemplify  our  excessive  indolence,  that  the  Charleston  market  is  sup- 
plied  with  fish  and  wild  game  by  northern  men,  who  come  out  here,  as 
r^ularly  as  the  winter  comes,  for  this  purpose,  and  from  our  own  waters 
•nd  forests  often  realize,  in  the  course  of  one  winter,  a  sufficiency  to 
parcha^  a  small  farm  in  New  England. 

A  change  in  our  habits  and  industrial  pursuits  is  a  far  greater  desid- 
eratum than  any  change  in  the  laws  of  our,  government,  which  the  most 
clamorous  opponents  of  the  tariff  could  devise.  He  who  has  possessed 
himself  of  the  notion  that  we  have  the  industry,  and  are  wronged  out  of 
our  hard  earnings  by  a  lazy  set  of  scheming  yankees,  to  get  rid  of  this 
delusion,  needs  only  seat  himself  on  the  Charleston  wharves  for  a  few 
days,  and  behold  ship  after  ship  arrive,  laden  down  with  the  various  ar- 
ticles produced  by  yankee  industry.  Let  him  behold  these  vessels  dis- 
charging their  cargoes  and  count  the  cost  to  South  Carolina.  From 
the  month  of  September  till  May,  our  wharves  are  crowded,  not  only 
with  the  articles  manufactured  by  the  handicraftsmen  of  the  North,  but 
vast  quantities  of  dairy  articles,  and  all  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables, 
which  are  far  better  adapted  to  the  soil  of  South  Carolina,  than  to  those 
places  where  they  are  grown.  Here  may  be  seen  a  picture  that  ought 
to  bring  a  blush  on  the  face  of  the  statesman  who  would  advocate  leg- 
islative resistance  as  the  remedy  for  our  State.  It  ought  to  make  ev- 
ery citizen  who  feels  an  interest  in  his  country,  ashamed  to  visit  the 
dotbing  stores  of  Charleston,  and  seethe  vast  exhibition  of  ready  made 
clothing,  manufactured  mostly  by  the  women  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  other  northern  cities,  to  the  detriment  and  starva- 
tion c^  our  own  countrywomen,  hundreds  of  whom  may  be  found  in  our 
own  good  city  in  wretched  poverty,  unable  to  procure  work  by  which 
thev  would  be  glad  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

One  would  Bot  suppose  that  the  South  was  laboring  under  embar- 
rassment, if  he  were  to  see  the  crowds  that  are  continually  thronging 
the  northern  cities  and  places  of  amusement.  I  have  heard  the  num- 
ber variously  estimated  at  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  in  one  summer. 
Taking  the  lower  estimate  of  the  two,  and  idlowing  for  the  expenses  of 
each  individual  $300  (and  this  is  certainly  below  the  mark),  we  shall 
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bave  $12,000,000  transferred  yearly  from  the  South  to  the  North,  by 
absenteeism.  As  bad  off  as  we  know  South  Carolina  to  be,  yet  we  are 
certain  she  furnishes  her  full  qitota  of  this  immense  sum.  Go  where 
you  may,  in  the  city  or  out  of  it — in  what  direction  you  please, and  yoa 
can  scarcely  set  your  foot  into  a  railroad  car,  in  which  you  will  not  find 
some  half  dozen  persons  from  this  State.  The  register  book  of  every 
fashionable  hotel  that  I  visited,  exhibited  a  large  share  of  names,  with 
South  Carolina  attached  to  them.  Nor  are  our  people  remarkable  for 
their  economical  habits,  as  the  bar-keepers  will  inform  you,  that  their 
wine  bills  exhibit  liberality  even  to  wastefulness.  You  may  see  them 
toO)  flying  around  cities,  in  the  finest  and  most  costly  equipages  that 
money  can  procure,  and  while  a  millionaire  of  New  York  is  content  to 
ride  in  an  omnibus,  from  Wall  street  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  many 
of  these  persons,  not  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  would  be  ashamed  to 
be  seen  in  such  vehiokfi.  With  tailors,  milliners,  maatua-makers,  <kc., 
these  persons  are  considered  to  have  gold  without  measure,  and  it  is  a 
perfect  windfall  for  them  to  meet  occasionally  with  one.  You  cannot 
step  into  a  furniture  store,  carpet  warehouse,  or  dry  goods  establishment, 
where  fine  silks  and  laces  are  sold,  without  meeting  persons  from  our 
State,  making  lavish  expenditures  and  purchasing  thousands  of  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  which  are  not  worn  until  they  return  home,  where 
the  same  articles  can  be  obtained  in  the|stores  of  our  own  tradesmen,  at 
cheaper  rates  than  those  at  which  they  were  purchased  at  the  North. 

At  one  tailor's  establishment  in  Boston,  I  was  informed  by  the  pro- 
prietor, that  his  sales  for  the  last  year,  to  Charleston  alone,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  850,000,  and  this,  year  he  expected  they  would  reach 
I^SOjOOO.  How  much  trade  others  in  Boston  in  the  same  business  re- 
ceive  from  Charleston,  and  what  amount  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  fashion- 
able clothiers  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  cannot  be  estimated,  but 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  the  amount  would  be  found  quite  sufiicieot  to 
support  three  or  four  fashionable  establishments  in  our  own  city. 

Let  South  Carolina  be  true  to  herself,  let  her  go  to  work  with  a  de- 
*  termination  to  resist  the  northern  tariffiles,  by  resolving  not  to  purchase 
or  use  their  articles  of  manufacture.  This  will  cure  the  evil,  and  bring 
us  to  the  point  we  desire  to  arrive  at,  by  an  easier  and  much  shorter 
road  than  legislative  action.  Limited  as  our  manufactures  are  in  South 
Carolina,  we  can  now  more  than  supply  the  State  with  coarse  cotton 
fabrics.  Many  of  the  fabrics  now  manufactured  here  are  exported  to 
New  York,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  find  their  way  to  the  East  Indies. 
We  can  most  assuredly  make  our  own  ax-handlcs,  raise  our  own  cab- 
bages, beets,  potatoes  and  onions  ;  our  boys,  as  in  olden  times,  may  be 
taught  to  make  their  own  toy-wagons  and  wheel-barrows;  our  wives  and 
sisters  can  hem  our  handkerchiefs  and  bake  our  bread.  If  we  contin- 
ue in  our  present  habits,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  predict,  that, 
when  the  Raleigh  Railroad  is  extended  to  Columbia,  our  members  of 
the  Legislature  will  be  fed  on  Yankee  bakers'  bread.  Pardon  me  for 
repealing  the  call  on  South  Carolina  to  go  to  work.  God  speed  the  day 
when  her  politicians  will  be  exhoriinc:  the  people  to  domestic  industry, 
'  instead  of  State  resistance;  when  our  Clay  clubs  and  Democratic  asso- 
ciations will  be  turned  into  societies  for  the  advancement  of  scientific 
agriculture  and  the  promotion  of  mechanic  art ;  when  our  capitalists 
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will  be  found  following  the  example  of  Boston  and  other  northern 
cities,  in  making  such  investments  of  their  capital  as  will  give  employ- 
ment to  the  poor,  and  make  them  producers,  instead  of  hurthensome 
consumers;  when  our  city  council  may  become  so  enlightened  as  to 
see  the  propriety  of  following  the  example  of  every  other  city  in  the  civil- 
ized world,  in  removing  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  steam-engine, 
now  indispensable  in  every  department  of  manufacturing,  and  to  be 
found  by  hundreds,  from  the  cellars  to  the  garrets  of  houses,  in  the  most 
densely  peopled  parts  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
cities. 

We  want  no  laws  for  the  protection  of  those  that  embark  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  such  cotton  fabrics  as  we  propose  to  make  ia  South  Caro- 
lia ;  nor  does  it  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  because  we  advocate 
a  system  which  will  diversify  the  pursuits  of  our  people,  and  enable 
them  to  export  a  portion  of  one  of  our  valuable  staples,  in  a  manufactur- 
ed state,  that  we  wish  manufactures  to  predomiiiatft  over  other  employ- 
ments. All  must  admit  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  system  we  advocate 
could  not  operate  otherwise  than  to  produce  beneficial  results,  by  regu- 
lating prices — by  insuring  a  certain  reward  to  labor — a  profitable  income 
to  capital,  and  by  infusing  health,  vigor  and  durability  into  every  de- 
partment of  industry.  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  capital  employed 
in  this  State,  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  does  not,  with  ordinary  manage- 
ment, yield  more  than  3  or  4,  and  in  some  instances,  2  per  cent ;  this 
being  the  only  mode  of  employing  our  capital,  except  in  the  culture  of 
rice,  how  can  we  expect  to  retain  men  of  capiicd  and  enterprise  among 
us?  Those  having  the  first,  must  be  wholly  wanting  in  the  last— or 
they  must  possess  an  extraordinary  attachment  to  the  land  of  their  na- 
tivity, to  remain  with  us  under  such  a  state  of  afifairs. 

With  this  fact  before  us,  is  it  surprising  that  South  Carolina  should 
remain  stationary  in  population?  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
same  cause  which  has  produced  this  result,  will  continue  to  operate 
hurtiully,  in  the  same  ratio,  as  the  price  of  our  great  staple  declines. 
In  all  probability,  an  additional  outlet  will  soon  be  opened  to  drain  us  of 
our  people  and  our  capital.  How  much  this  is  to  take  from  us,  remains 
to  be  seen.  Unless  we  betake  ourselves  to  some  more  profitable  employ- 
ment than  the  planting  of  cotton,  %hat  is  to  prevent  our  most  enterpris- 
ing planters  from  moving,  with  their  negro  capital,  to  the  Souih-west? 
What  is  to  keep  our  business  men  and  moneyed  capital  in  South  Caro- 
lina? Capital  will  find  its  way  to  places  that  afibrd  the  greatest  remu- 
neration, and,  in  leaving  our  State,  it  will  carry  with  it  its  enterprising 
owner.  These  are  truly  unpleasant  reflections,  but  they  force  them- 
selves upon  us.  Who  can  look  forward  to  the  future  destiny  of  our 
Stale,  persisting,  as  she  does,  with  such  pertinacity,  in  the  exclusive  and 
exhausting  system  of  agriculture,  without  dark  forebodings.?  If  we 
listen  much  longer  to  the  ultras  in  afrriculture  and  croakers  against 
mechanical  enterprise,  it  is  feared  that  they  will  be  the  only  class  left,  to 
stir  up  the  indolent  sleepers  that  are  indisposed  to  action,  and  that  are 
willing  to  let  each  day  provide  for  itself 

Since  the  discovery  that  cotton  would  mature  in  South  CaroHiius  she 
has  reaped  a  golden  harvest ;  but  it  is  feared  it  has  proved  a  curse  mthw 
than  a  tiessing,  and  I  believe  that  she  would  at  this  day  be  in  a  far 
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belter  copdition,  had  the  discovery  never  been  made.  Cotton  has  been 
to  South  Carolina  what  the  mines  of  Mexico  were  to  Spain — it  has  pro- 
•  need  us  such  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the  luxuries  and  elegances  of 
hie,  with  so  little  exertion  on  our  part,  that  we  have  become  enervated, 
unfitted  for  other  and  more  laborious  pursuits,  and  unprepared  to  meet 
the  state  of  things,  which  sooner  or  later  must  come  about  Is  it  out  of 
place  here  to  predict,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  yea,  is  close  at  hand, 
when  we  shall  find  that  we  can  no  longer  live  by  that,  which  has  here- 
tofore yielded  us,  not  only  a  bountiful  (ind  sumptuous  living,  at  home, 
but  has  furnished  the  means  for  carrying  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  abroad,  to  squander  their  gold  in  other  countries — 
that  we  have  wasted  the  fruits  of  a  rich,  virgin  soil,  in  ease  and  luxury — 
that  those  who  have  practiced  sufficient  industry  and  economy  to  accu- 
mulate capital,  have  lefl,  or  are  leaving  us,  to  populate  other  States. 

We  shall  indeed  soon  be  awakened  to  look  about  us  for  other  pursuits, 
and  we  shall  find  that  our  soil  has  to  be  renovated — our  houses  and 
workshops  have  to  be  built — our  roads  and  bridges  have  to  be  made,  all 
of  which  ought  to  have  been  done  with  the  rich  treasures  that  have 
been  transferred  to  other  Stales.  Let  us  begin  at  once,  before  it  is  too 
late,  to  bring  about  a  change  in  our  industrial  pursuits — let  us  set  about 
it  before  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  our  Stale  has  entirely  left  us — let 
croakers  againjst  enterprise  be  silenced — let  the  working  men  of  our 
State  who  have,  by  their  industry,  accumulated  capital,  turn  out  and 
give  a  practical  lesson  to  our  political  leaders,  that  are  opposed  to  this 
scheme. 

If  we  look  at  this  subject  in  the  abstract  only,  we  shall  very  naturally 
come  to  the  above  conclusions;  it  is,  however,  often  the  case,  that  prac- 
tical results  contradict  the  plainest  abstract  propositions,  and  it  is  hoped, 
that  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  it  will  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  at  least  some  of  our  men  of  capital  and  enterprise,  that  the  spinning 
of  cotton  may  be  undertaken  with  a  certainty  of  success,  in  the  two 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  that  the  failures  which  have  taken  place, 
ought  not  to  deter  others  from  embarking  in  the  business,  they  oeing 
the  result  of  unpardonable  ignorance,  and  just  such  management  on 
the  part  of  those  interested,  as  would  prove  ruinous  in  any  other  un- 
dertaking. ^ 

Surely  there  is  nothing  in  cotton  spinning  that  can  poison  the  atmos- 
phere of  South  Carolina.  Why  not  spin  as  well  as  plant  cotton?  The 
same  hand  that  attends  the  gin  may  work  a  carding  machine.  The  girl 
who  is  capable  of  nmking  thread  on  a  country  spinning  wheel,  may 
do  the.  same,  with  equal  facility,  on  the  throstle  frame.  The  woman 
who  can  warp  the  thread  and  weave  it,  on  a  common  loom,  may  soon 
be  taught  to  do  the  same  on  the  power  loom;  and  so  with  all  ine  de- 
partments, fronj  the  raw  cotton  to  the  cloth,  experience  has  proved  that 
any  child,  white  or  black,  of  ordinary  capacity,  may  be  taught,  in  a  few 
weeks,  to  be  expert  in  any  part  of  a  cotton  factory;  moreover,  all  over- 
seers who  have  experience  in  the  matter,  give  a  decided  preference  to 
blacks  as  operatives.* 

^  *  Montgomery,  an  English  manufacturer,  after  a  residence  of  eight  years  in 
this  eouDtry  (in  his  Treatise  on  the  Cotton  Manufactures  of  the  U.  States  com- 
pared  with  Great  Britain),  says:   **  If  the  experiment  of  slave  labor  succeed  in 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  blacks  should  be  preferred;  two  of 
which  may  be  adduced.  First — You  are  not  under  the  necessity  of 
educating  them,  and  have,  therefore,  their  uninterrupted  services  from 
the  age  of  eight  years.  The  second  is,  that  when  you  have  your  miil 
filled  with  expert  hands,  you  are  not  subjected  to  the  change  which  is 
constantly  taking  place  with  whites.  In  the  northern  States,  these  are 
inconveniencesof  no  small  moment  In  Massachusetts,  the  laws  forbid 
the  employment  of  persons  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  unless  the  em- 
ployer can  show  a  certificate  from  a  school-master,  staling  that  the  indi- 
Tidual  has  been  at  school  three  months  in  the  year.  The  teaching  of 
new  hands  and  the  constant  change  of  operatives,  are  evils  seriously  felt; 
and  in  the  summer  season,  when  it  is  desirable  to  ramble  in  the  country,  • 
many  eastern  factories  have  one-third  of  their  machinery  standin£^  idle 
for  want  of  hands.  While  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  would  ask, 
shall  we  stop  at  the  effort  to  prove  the  capacity  of  blacks  for  manufactur- 
ing t  Shall  we  pass  unnoticed  the  thousands  of  poor,  ignorant,  degraded 
white  people  among  us,  who,  in  this  land  of  plenty,  live  in  comparative 
nakedness  and  starvation  ?  Many  a  one  is  reared  in  froud  South  Caroli- 
na, from  birth  to  manhood,  who  has  never  passed  a  month,  in  which  he 
has  not  some  part  of  the  time,  been  stinted  for  meat.  Many  a  mother  is 
there,  who  will  tell  you  that  her  children  are  but  scantily  supplied  with 
bread,  and  much  more  scantily  with  meat,  and  if  they  be  clad  with  com- 
fortable raiment,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  their  scanty  allowance  of  food. 
These  may  be  startling  statements,  but  they  are  nevertheless  true,  and  if 
not  believed  in  Charleston,  the  members  of  our  Legislature,  who  have 
traversed  the  Stale,  in  electioneering  campaigns,  can  attest  their  truth. 

'  It  is  only  necessary  to  build  a  manufacturing  village  of  shanties,  in  a 
healthy  location,  in  any  part  of  the  State,  to  have  crowds  of  these  poor  ' 
people  around  you,  seeking  employment  at  half  the  compensation  given 
to  operatives  at  the  North.  It  is  indeed  painful  to  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  such  ignorance  and  degradation ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
pleasant  to  witness  the  change,  which  soon  takes  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  obtain  employment  The  emaciated,  pale-faced 
children,  soon  assume  the  appearance  of  robust  health,  and  their  tatter- 
ed garments  are  exchanged  for  those  suited  to  a  better  condition  ;  if  you 
visit  their  dwellings,  you  will  find  their  tables  supplied  with  wholesome 
food ;  and  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  females  turn  ont  in  their  gay  color- 
ed gowns,  you  will  imagine  yourself  surrounded  by  groups  of  city 
belles.  How  easy  would  it  be  for  the  proprietors  of  such  establishments, 
with  only  a  small  share  of  philanthropy,  to  make  good  use  of  the 
school-fund  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  this  class  of  our  population, 
now  but  little  elevated  above  the  Indian  of  the  forest  The  cause  of 
this  degradation  and  poverty  will  hereafter  be  noticed ;  it  is  an  interest- 

fectones,  as  is  confidently  expected,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  tbe  cotton  into 
cloth  will  be  nanch  less  there  [U.  S.]  than  any  where  else,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
•urprihing  if,  in  the  couise  of  a  few  years,  those  Southern  factories  should  man- 
ufacture  coanse  cotton  goods,  and  sell  them  in  the  public  markets,  at  one-half 
the  price,  at  which  they  are  manufactured  in  England.  There  are  several  cotton 
factories  in  Tennessee  operated  entirely  by  tlave  labor,  there  not  being  a  white 
man  in  the  mill  but  the  superintendent,  and  according  to  a  letter  lately  received 
from  the  superintendent  of  one  of  these  factories,  it  appears  that  the  blacks  do 
their  work  in  every  respect  as  well  as  could  be  expected  from  whites." 
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ing  subject,  and  one  that  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  every  philan- 
thropist and  Christian.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  that  there 
#0*6  twtTdynint  thousand  while  persons  in  this  State,  above  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write — this  is  about  one  in  every 
five  of  the  white  population. 

That  we  are  behind  the  age  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  indus- 
try and  enterprise,  is  apparent  to  all  who  pass  through  our  State ;  our 
good  city  of  Charleston  speaks  a  language  on  ihis  subject  not  to  be  mis- 
taken; she  has  lost  1000  of  her  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  while  her  sister  cities  have  doubled  and  quadrupled  theirs;  she 
has  had,  for  thirteen  years,  the  advantage  of  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road, which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  should  have  doubled  the 
number  of  her  population.  How  does  she  now  stand?  Precisely 
where  she  stood  twenty  years  a^o,  and,  but  for  the  two  conflagrations 
which  swept  off  many  of  her  old  houses,  she  would  present  at  this  mo- 
menl  the  same  appearance  that  she  did  in  1824.  Where  is  the  city  in 
this  age  of  improvement,  except  Charleston,  that  a  book-binder,  or  job- 
printer  is  prohibited  the  use  of  a  small  steam-engine,  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  his  business  with  more  facility,  and  to  cheapen  the  price  of 
those  articles  that  we  are  purchasing  from  other  cities  more  liberal  to 
their  artizans?  and  where  a  carpenter  is  not  allowed  the  use  of  the  same, 
to  turn  a  circular  saw  or  drive  a  mortising  chisel,  to  enable  him  to  com- 
pete with  others  in  supplying  us  with  ready  made  doors,  blinds,  sashes, 
shutters,  &c?  Even  the  boxes  in  which  our  merchandise  is  packed, 
are  made  in  the  ciiy  of  New  York,  by  steam-power,  and  brought  to  our 
very  doors.  The  book-binder,  tanner,  currier,  halter,  wagon-maker, 
carriage-maker,  carpenter,  turner,  tinner,  and,  in  fact,  persons  engaged 
in  every  branch  of  mechanism,  find  steam-power  indispensable;  and 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  they  are  unrestricted  in  its  use  in  other  cities, 
why  are  our  mechanics  forbid  to  use  it  in  this  city?  There  is  a  strong 
disposition  manifested  by  this  class  of  our  citizens  to  elevate  and  improve 
their  several  trades,  and  if  they  are  properly  encouraged,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  change  would  soon  be  brought  about ;  but  the  labor  of 
negroes  and  blind  horses  can  never  supply  the  place  of  steam,  and  this 
power  is  withheld  lest  the  smoke  of  an  engine  should  disturb  the  deli- 
cate nerves  of  an  agriculturist:  or  the  noise  of  the  mechanic's  hammer 
should  break  in  upon  the  slumber  of  a  real  estate  holder,  or  importing 
merchant,  while  he  is  indulging  in  fanciful  dreams,  or  building  on  paper, 
ike  Queen  City  of  the  South — the  paragon  of  the  age.  No  reflections 
on  the  members  of  the  city  council  are  here  intended — they  are,  no 
doubt,  fairly  representing  public  opinion  on  this  subject;  some  of  that 
body  are  known  to  be  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  these  restrictions, 
which  certainly  are  behind  the  age,  and  a  reproach  to  our  city.  Our 
mechanics  ought  to  rise  in  their  strength,  and  procure  the  signature 
of  every  liberal  minded  man,  to  a  petition  to  the  city  authorities,  asking 
that  they  may  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  in  this  respect,  as  the 
tradesmen  of  other  cities. 

These  restrictions  are  but  in  character  with  many  other  things ;  and 
while  we  are  on  this  subject,  permit  me  lo  ask,  whether  any  other  town  of 
the  same  size,  would  have  allowed  the  grratest  workof  theage — the  Ham- 
burg Railroad — to  come  into  the  city  and  find  its  terminus  in  a  mud 
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hole,  scarcely  passable  in  the  winter  season  for  a  family  carriage,  much 
less  for  a  loaded  wagon.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
City  and  Neck,  that  this  grettt  work,  which  will  immortalize  its  project- 
ors, should  not  have  been  met  by  a  sione  road  leading  from  it  to  our 
wharves.  That  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales  of  produce  and 
merchandise  that  have  entered  into,  and  departed  from  our  city,  during 
the  last  ihmeen  years,  should  have  been  dragged  through  the  sand  and 
mud  of  King  and  Meeting  streets,  demonstrates  a  fact,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  mistake — the  hand  of  enterprise  is  not  among  us.  And 
shall  we  continue  in  our  downward  coursed  Is  it  not  lime  that  a  warn- 
ing voice  were  raised,  to  proclaim  to  the  good  people  of  Charleston, 
that  in  these  limes  of  enterprise,  no  city  need  expect  to  thrive  that  does 
not  encourage  and  foster  the  mechanic  arts  and  artiaans  ?  It  is  this  class 
of  men  that  gives  life,  strength  and  vigor  to  all  branches  of  trade,  and 
every  department  of  life,  and  if  they  were  properly  encouraged,  our  city  • 
authorities  would  no  longer  have  to  resort  to  dram  shop  licences  for  rev- 
enue; money  would  soon  be  found  to  pay  her  debts  and  pave  her  streets. 
Let  our  city  council  begin,  by  removing  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  # 
the  steam-engine.  Who  would  not  rather  have  an  occasional  whifT  of  | 
smoke  from  a  steam-engine,  than  the  scent  of  an  odieus  grog  shop  ? 
The  former  a  benefit,  the  laUer  a  curse  to  the  community.  So  far  as  fire 
risks  are  concerned,  it  would  be  safer  to  have  three  engines,  than  one 
such  magazine  of  mischief  and  corruption,  licensed  by  our  city  coun- 
cil, under  the  title  of  "retailers  of  ardent  spirits.*' 

Need  any  thing  be  said  about  the  amount  of  capital  required  for  em- 
barking in  these  pu-rsuits?  It  is  only  necessary  to  revert  to  the  fact, 
that  lands  and  negroes  pay  but  ^ree  per  cent,  when  engaged  in  the  cul-v 
ture  of  cotton,  and  to  name  the  price  of  5  and  6  per  cent.  Slate  stocks. 
Need  a  word  be  said  as  to  the  men  who  are  to  carry  on  these  enterprises? 
It  is  only  necessary  to  point  you  to  the  bone  and  sinew  that  are  leaving  our 
city  and  State,  to  enrich  and  populate  others.  Any  one  that  has  visited 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  can  soon  point  out  the  maelstrom  that  has 
swallowed  up  so  much  of  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  South  Carolina. 

The  period  is  fast  approaching  in  South  Carolina,  which  shall  pro- 
duce a  great  change  in  these  matters.  Many  persons  are  now  lo<»king 
to  the  subject  of  manufactures  with  intense  interest,  and  it  is  believed 
that  many  men  of  capital  would  at  once  embark  in  this  business,  could 
this  field  for  profitable  enterprise  be  laid  open  before  our  wealthy  busi- 
ness men  of  Charleston,  a  host  of  whom  can  be  found,  with  nerves  that 
never  tire,  and  with  as  much  forecast  and  shrewdness  as  the  naerchabt 
manufacturers  of  Boston,  and  these  latter  gentlemen  see  that  it  is  only 
necessary  that  Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas  shall  eno^age  in  the  man- 
ufactory of  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  in  order  to  monopolize  the  trade  in 
these  articles.  What  is  to  prevent  such  a  result?  Have  we  not  tl^e 
raw  material  on  the  spot,  thus  saving  the  freight  of  a  double  transporta- 
tion? Is  not  labor  cheaper  with  us  than  with  our  northern  brethren?  • 
and  if  we  believe  that  they  are  reapin<r  such  golden  harvests,  what  shall 
prevent  our  participation  in  the  spoils?  L4t  the  ball  be  set  in  motion, 
then  will  our  miserably  poor  white  population  at  onoe  rise  from  their  ig- 
norance and  degradation,  and  we  shall  no  longer  hear  the  complaint, 
that  planting  capital  will  pay  no  more  than  3  per  cent     The  commerce 
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ftnd  trade  of  our  State  would  at  ooce  receire  a  fresh  impulse—our  city 
would  become  a  mart  for  domestic  goods — railroad  stocks  would  in- 
crease in  value— our  city  would  disrobe  berself  of  her  old  fashioned, 
rusty,  tattered  and  torn  garments,  to  be  clad  in  the  fashionable  clothing 
of  tne  day — her  whitened  walls  and  improved  suburbs  would  remiud 
the  stranger  as  he  passed  through,  that  the  band  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise was  at  work  among  us.  Our  retired  merchants  would  find  it  no 
longer  necessary  or  desirable  to  invest  their  capital,  or  look  for  rural  re- 
tirement  in  other  States.  They  would  find  that  we  have  in  our  up- 
country,  wiihin  a  few  hours  ride  of  Charleston,  all  the  advantages  that 
we  can  desire  for  such  purposes;  and,  besides  spending  our  money 
among  ourselves,  they  would  also  find  that  there  is  no  better  country 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital,  or  rural  retirement,  than  in  our 
own  Slate. 

In  New  England  there  are  two  distinct  systems  of  manufacturing 
pursued.  The  Massachusctu  and  New  Hampshire  establishments  are 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  are  almost  universally  owned  by  joint-stock 
companies,  composed  principally  of  the  merchants  of  Boston.  They 
are  careful  to  employ  the  best  talents  the  country  affords,  and  have  mat- 
ters so  systematically  arranged  that  (as  will  be  hereafter  shown)  there 
is  no  possibility  of  failure,  even  to  a  joint-stock  company,  unless  the  bu- 
siness becomes  so  profitless  as  to  ruin  the  whole  country.  Mills  own- 
ed, or  under  the  influence  of  Boston  capitalists — such  as  those  in  Cabot- 
ville,  Chickopee,  Wahham,  Lowell,  Nashua,  Jackson,  Manchester,  and 
other  places — generally  contain  about  6,000  spindles  each,  some  10,000, 
and  recently,  others  are  being  erected,  to  contain  20  and  25,000.  Each 
company  has  an  agent,  whose  office  is  in  Boston,  and  another  at  the 
factory;  the  latter  has  direct  charge  of  the  mill,  or  mills,  as  the  case 
may  be — for  there  are  frequenily  two,  three,  and  even  fbur  factories 
owned  by  the  same  company,  and  in  the  same  inclosure.  Each  facto- 
ry has  an  overseer'  for  the  carding  department,  who,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  skilled  in  this  department  only ;  also  a  spinner,  a  dresser,  a  weav- 
er, and  a  machinist  These  men  have  no  charge  except  their  particu- 
lar departments ;  they  hire  their  own  hands  (being  under  certain  re- 
strictions), make  certain  repairs,  and  direct  others  to  be  made  by  the  ma- 
chinist, and  are  responsible  to  the  agent  for  the  manufacture  of  a  given 
number  of  pounds  of  cotton  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  a  given  number  of 
mills  per  pound.  For  instance,  every  Saturday  night  the  agent  receives 
a  report  showing  the  number  of  lbs.  raw  cotton  passed  into  the  carding 
room,  and  the  number  of  lbs.  of  cloth  taken  from  the  weaving  room — 
the  carder  shows  by  his  pay-list  that  he  has  carded  the  same  for  6  mills 
per  lb. — the  spinner  that  he  has  spun  it  for  5  mills  per  lb. — the  dresser 
that  he  has  warped,  beamed  and  dressed  it  for  3  mills — and  the  v?eaver 
that  it  has  been  woven  for  8  mills,  and  baled  for  1  mill  per  lb.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  the  ager^.^the  factory  makes  out  a  statement  for  the 
agent  in  Boston,  showi^  the  number  of  hands  employed  at  the  mill, 
male  and  A  male — the  yftr^^e  wages  paid — the  number  of  lbs.  of  raw 
.  cotton  used — the  pumbift  o^yards  and  pounds  of  cloth  produced  and 
'  forwarded  to  their  commission  merchant — and  the  entire  cost  of  manu- 
facturing and  delivering  the  cloth  at  Boston,  giving  the  items  ns  above 
stated.     These  statements  from  th£  various  establishments  are  conipar- 
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■cd  10  Boston;  in  fact,  the  proprietors  club  together,  compile  them,  and 
place  a  book  in  the  hands  of  each  agent  for  reference,  so  that  they  are 
constantly  apprised  of  what  others  are  doing;  and  each  carder,  spinner 
or  weaver,  knows  the  minimum  cost  at  which  his  particular  department 
has  been  accomplished.  The  general  result  proves  to  the  company  the 
fitness  of  their  agent  The  cheapness  with  which  any  particular  de- 
partment is  performed  is  a  test  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  subaltern 
in  charge  of  the  same.  Knowing  the  cost  of  the  raw  material — the 
quantity  of  waste — the  precise  cost  of  producing  cloth — and  its  worth  in 
the  market — the  manufacturers  are  at  once  placed  in  a  position  not  to 
sink  money,  unless  they  choose  to  do  so,  in  times  of  great  embarrassment, 
83  a  matter  of  charity  to  their  hands.  These  Boston  establishments  (for  so 
1  may  call  them)  are  all  very  similar.  The  dead  spindle  for  warp,  as 
well  as  for  filling,  is  universal ;  and  each  factory  is  erected  for  a  partic- 
ular purpose,  and  confined  exclusively  to  it.  For  instance — some  mills 
have  their  machinery  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  osnaburgs,  and  can 
make  nothing  else—some  are  adapted  to,  and  are  run  exclusively  on 
broum  sheetings  37  inches  wide — some  on  3-4  shutings — some  on  drUr 
lingSy  and  others  on  print  cloths.  They  are  run  for  years  on  the  same 
thing,  and  as  the  proprietors  never  think  of  changing,  the  consequence 
is,  that  their  hands,  having  but  one  operation  to  perform,  become  so 
completely  drilled  in  it,  that  they  'kre  run  at  a  speed  incredible  to  one 
who  has  never  witnessed  it. 

In  Rhode  Island  things  are  very  difierent.     Providence  is  the  center 
of  radiation  for  manufacturing  knowledge.    In  cotton  manufacturing, 
all  look  to  her  as  the  mother  of  manufactures,  as  the  seat  of  knowledge 
in  this  art.     In  this  Slate,  although  there  are  many  joint-stock  companies, 
yet  individual  establishments  predominate.     There  are  many  large  es- 
tablishments owned  by  persons  reared  behind  the  spinning-jenney — oth- 
ers owned  by  capitalists  and  rented  to  practical  manufacturers.     Many 
mills  fitted  with  water-wheels,  are  built  by  persons  owning  water-power, 
and  rented  to  others  owning  machinery.     Every  pound  of  water-power 
is  already  employed,  steam-power  is  getting  into  use,  and  manufactur- 
ing may  be  said  to  be  the  business  of  Rhode  Island.     Wages  are  lower 
here  than  in  Massachusetts,  and  economy  is  more  generally  practiced. 
They  make  fine  goods  and  add  a  far  greater  value  to  each  lb.  of  cotton, 
realizing  in  quality^  by  skill  and  close  application,  what  the  Massachu- 
setts people  do  in  qvbaniity^  by  their  coarse  fabrics.     In  Rhode  Island, 
English  machinery  is  often  used,  the  live  spindle  for  warp  and  the  mult 
for  fillings  this  being,  doubtless,  the  best  kind  of  machinery  for  fine 
goods  and  skillful  operatives;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Massachusetts 
machinery  is  the  sort  that  should  be  introduced  among  us,  and  that  the 
system  pursued  in  that  State  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  our  habits  and  in- 
stitutions.    Cotton  manufacturing  will  not,  probably,  be  speedily  intro- 
duced into  this  State,  unless  our  business  men  of  capital  take  hold  of  it 
Merchants  and  retired  men  of  capital  may  erect  factories,  and  work 
them  with  white  hands,  or  purchase  blacks  for  the  purpose — our  wealthy 
planters  may  engage  in  this  business  and  turn  their  young  negroes  in 
for  workers,  but  it  will  be  long  before  the  southern  States  shall  have  a 
set  of  manufacturers  similar  to  those  in  Rhode  Island  ;  they  must  grew 
up  among  us,  as  engine-raakers  and  railroad  engineers  have  done. 
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I  will  DOW  give  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  which,  heing  so  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  whole  coud« 
try,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  name  one  or  two  establishments,  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  whole ;  and  it  is  proper  lo  select  such  as  are 
making  the  kind  of  goods  that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  into  ilais  State. 
I  will,  therefore,  notice  four  mills  in  Lowell,  belonging  to  one  company, 
and  in  the  same  inclosure,  under  one  agent  They  contain,  each  7,168 
spindles  and  216  looms;  they  are  constructed  to  spin  Nos.  12  and  14 
yarn,  and  to  weave  37  inch  sheetings,  3  20-100  yards  to  the  lb. — 3-4 
sheetings,  4  55-100  yaids  to  the  lb. — and  drillings,  2  85>100  to  the  lb. 
The  two  mills  engaged  in  making  37  inch  sheetings,  turned  out,  for  the 
six  months  ending  30th  June  last,  say  mill  No.  1,  561,544  lbs.  of  cloth, 
being  1,820,495  yds.  Mill  No.  2,  produced  in  the  same  time,  571,869 
lbs.,  being  1,842,776  yds.  The  other  two  mills  produced  similar  re- 
sults. The  co:^t  per  lb.  for  the  labor  of  manufacturing  in  the  two  mills, 
was  as  follows: 

MUl  No.  1.  MUl  No.  2. 

For  Carding, 6  75-100  mills,  6  18-100  mills. 

"    Spinning, 7  46-100    "  7  51-100    " 

"    Dressing, 4  65-100    "  4  71-100    " 

"  Weaving  and  baUng, 1.3  05-100    "  1,2  73-100 


Total  cost, 3,1  19-100    "  3,1  13100 


(« 


4C 


It  will,  by  this  statement,  be  perceived  that  the  cost  for  the  manufac- 
ture  of  this  article  (the  wholesale  price  of  which,  at  the  present  time,  in 
this  market,  is  7  cents  per  yard)  is  but  3  cents  1  mill  and  a  fraction  per  lb. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  operation  to  be  performed  in  this  State.  The 
raw  material  would  cost  5  cents,  allow  10  per  cent  for  the  waste,  and 
we  have  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  5  cents  5  mills ;  add  to  this  3 
cents  1  mill,  and  we  have  8  cents  6  mills  as  the  entire  cost  of  one  lb,  of 
cloth,  3  20-100  yards  to  the  lb.,  which  at  7  cents  per  yard,  gives  22  cents 
4  mills,  as  the  value  per  lb,  of  the  cloth  manufactured.  The  quaniity 
of  cloth  turned  out  by  the  two  mills,  in  six  months,  was  as  follows : 

1,133,413  lbs.  at  22  cents  4  mills,  gives  $253,884  50 

Cost  of  raw  material, |6l,837  71 

Cost  of  labor  in  the  mill, 35^^)5  81 

97,843  52 

Gross  profit, $156,840  98 

From  the  above  result  it  appears  that  the  enormous  sum  of  $156,840 
98  would  be  left  to  pay  the  out  door  expenses  of  two  mills,  for  six  months, 
the  balance  being  net  profit  to  the  owners.* 

*  In  my  calculations  showing  the  large  gross  profits  accruing  to  the  Lowell 
companies,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  these  companies  arc  dividing  such 
large  amounts  as  net  gains  to  their  stockholders.  It  is  a  fact  clear  enough  to 
any  one,  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  price 
of  goods  manufactured,  is  made  to  the  community  in  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed ;  yet,  lest  those  disposed  to  embark  their  capital  in  such  pursuits,  should 
be  deceived  by  the  statement,  I  will  state  the  average  profits  of  tne  Lowell  com- 
panies, from  the  beginning  of  their  existence  to  the  present  time,  with  this  re- 
mark, that  the  Massachusetts  company,  from  some  cause  or  other  (probably  the 
embarrassed  state  of  trade  from  tne  ^rear  1640  to  the  latter  part  of  1843).  were 
not  in  haste  to  put  their  machinery  in  pperation,  a  portion  of  which  was  aot 
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I  will  now  exhibit  a  statement  of  another  mill  in  Lowell,  engaged  in 
making  osnaburgs,  the  machinery  being  adapted  to  this  partitular  arti- 
cle,  and  making  nothing  else.  This  mill  contains  64  carding  machines, 
4,864  spindles,  and  152  looms.  It  is  worked  by  174  hands,  and  spins 
No.  4  i-2  yarn.  It  turned  out  in  the  six  months,  ending  30ih  June  last, 
796,900  lbs.  of  cloth,  two  yards  per  lb.,  making  1,598,800  yards  of  os- 
nabucgs.     The  cost  for  manufacturing  which,  in  the  mill,  was  as  follows : 


For  Carding 5  94-100  millg. 

"    Spinning, > i 4  48-100    " 

*'    Dressing, 3  22-100    " 

"    Weaving, 8  l5-]00    '* 

"    Bailing,&c » 088-100    '• 


2,3  67-100    " 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  entire  cost,  for  the  labor  employed 
in  making  this  article,  is  2  cents  2  67-100  mills  per  lb.  The  cotton 
that  is  worked  into  these  goods  being  very  inferior,  is  worth  in  this  mar- 
ket not  over  4  cents  per  lb.,  therefore  the  value  of  the  raw  material  for 
this  establishment,  adding  12  1-2  per  cent,  for  waste,  say  896,512  lbs.  of 
raw  cotton  at  4  cents  being  $35,860  48-100 — and  the  cost  for  manufac- 
turing the  same,  at  2  cents,  2  67-100  mills  per  lb.  of  cloth — is  $17,933 
75-100  ;  while  the  market  value  of  the  same,  say  1,593,800  yards  at  9 
cents  per  yard,  is  $143,842— leaving  a  balance  of  $90,047  77-100  to 
pay  our-door  expenses,  such  as  commissions,  freight,  oil,  starch,  insu- 
rance, interest  on  capital,  &c.  Generally  speaking,  all  expenses  after 
paying  operatives  (interest  on  capital  included)  are  covered  by  1-2  to  1 
cent  per  yard,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  cloth  turned  out.  These 
are  not  mere  speculations,  but  actual  results  that  can  be  vouched  for ; 
they  present  a  fact  that  cannot  but  strike  a  cotton  planter  with  great 
force,  viz:  that  174  hands  in  IZ  months,  convert  4,329  bales  of  cottony 
345  lbs.  to  the  bale,  into  cloth — about  24  3-4  bales  to  the  hand  ;  thus  ad' 
ding  over  $40  to  the  value  of  each  bale. 

Statements  of  other  establishments  in  Cabotville,  Pall  River,  Nashua, 
and  Manchester  are  at  hand,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  them,  as  the 
results  arc  similar.  The  last  mentioned  place,  Manchester,  in  New 
Hampshire,  is  located  on  the  Merrimack  river,  at  theA  moskeag  falls. 
The  first  manufacturing  establishment  was  built  at  this  place,  in  the 
year  1838,  in  the  woods  ;  it  now  has  five — the  three  Stark  mills,  and 
two  belonging  to  the  Amoskeag  Company.  These  five  mills  cotitain 
37,720  spindles  and  1,106  looms.  Two  new  mills  are  being  erected — 
one  to  contain  20,000  spindles  and  600  looms — the  other,  25,000  spin- 
dies.  The  result  of  establishing  these  factories  is,  that  a  flourishing 
town,  which  now  contains  7,000  inhabitants,  has  grown  up  in  the  woods. 

worked  nntil  May,  June  and  July  last,  and  some  portion  even  as  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  July  had  not  yet  been  stairted. 

While  speaking  of  the  netfraim  of  the  Lowell  manufacturers,  we  anet  not  be 
unmindful  that  the  town  of  Lowell  manufactures  about  66,313  bales  of  cotton, 
345  lbs.  to  tlie  bale,  and  adds  by  simply  spinning  and  weaving)  about  20  ceats 
to  the  value  of  each  lb.,  making  a  gain  to  that  place  and  its  yicmitv  of  upward 
of  four  tmlHont  of  doUart ;  a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the  capital  invested  in 
this  branch  of  cotton  maaufacturing  in  that  place,  and  equal  in  value>  to  the 
entire  crop  of  this  State.  « 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  two  mills  now  erecting,  together  with  those  al- 
ready in  operation,  will  have  the  effect  of  doubling  the  population  ia 
two  years,  and,  iti  aM  probability,  this  town,  in  ten  years,  will  exceed 
that  of  Lowell  both  in  wealth  and  population. 

1  might  mention  many  other  places  that  have  risen  rapidly  from  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  a  business  that  belongs  legitimate- 
ly to  us,  at  the  South.  At  the  risk  of  being  considered  tiresome,  I  will 
name  one  more.  The  town  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  a  thriving 
place,  and  one  of  considerable  trade,  but  from  various  causes  it  declined. 
Its  trade  had  beeiy  absorbed  by  Boston  and  other  places,  so  that  its  ship- 
ping interest  had  deserted  it,  and  its  wharves  were  desolate  and  value- 
less— town  property  had  become  worthless,  and  every  thing  about  it  seem- 
ed going  to  ruin.  A  few  of  its  most  enterprising  property  holders  de- 
termined to  make  an  effort  to  resuscitate  it,  by  establishing  manufac* 
tures,  and  having  no  water-power  they  resorted  to  steam.  It  acted  like 
a  charm.  The  three  or  four  establishments  put  in  operation  have  all 
done  well  and  produced  a  new  state  of  things.  The  wharves  are  now 
crowded  with  shipping — the  sound  of  the  hammer  is  heard  in  every  di- 
rection— new  houses  are  being  erected  and  old  ones  have  been  remod- 
elled— real  estate  has  not  only  advanced  to  its  original  value,  but  doubled 
and  quadrupled  it ;  and  so  it  would  be  with  Charleston,  Augusta,  Colum- 
bia, and  other  places  at  the  South. 
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This  parish,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  blessed  with  a  fruitful  soil,  and 
embraees  in  its  seUlement  and  cultivation  many  things  that  are  interest- 
ing and  attractive.  It  contains  a  dense  population  of  Americans  and 
French,  though  the  latter  predominate ;  the  former  commencing  with 
a  settlement  made  by  a  few  persons  in  1828,  have  increased  rapidly,  and 
present  in  their  improvements  and  character  the  same  features  which 
distinguish  them  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country.  It  embraces  the 
latitude  of  29®  40'.  There  is  something  rather  unique  in  the  location 
of  this  parish.  Here  is  a  large  district  of  country  lying  south  of  the 
Mississippi  river  from  Donaldsonville,  the  inhabitants  principally  set- 
tled and  living  on  several  large  bayous,  which  traverse  it,  and  runing 
into  waters  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  continued  along  these  bayous  to  some  distance,  the  plantations 
being  of  considerable  depth  until  they  reach  the  tide-water  toward  the 
sea,  when  they  become  *'  beautifully  less,**  and  the  tillable  soil  is  confined 
to  a  skirt  of  a  few  hundred  yards  width  between  the  morass  in  the  rear^ 
and  the  bayou  in  the  front  It  is  not  more  than  a  day's  travel  from  the 
source  of  any  of  these  bayous  to  a  point  where  traveling  by  land  is  im- 
possible, and  the  appearance  of  the  high  sea-grass  and  wet  marsh,  pro- 
claims the  infeasibility  of  culture.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  parish  ex- 
tends to  several  of  the  islands  skirting  the  Gulf  uf  Mexico,  from  whence 
the  sea  is  viewed  in  its  splender,  with  its  waves  perpetually  beating 
against  their  base. 

In  writing  a  brief  description  of  tHs  country,  we  would  say  something 
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-x>f  its  appearance.  And  to  do  this  we  would  iostitate  a  comparison,  not 
an  unworthy  one,  of  the  parish  of  Lafourche,  Interior,  through  which 
we  pass  in  reaching  it  from  the  Mississippi  river.  In  the  latter  parish 
we  are  impressed  with  the  magnificence  of  wealth  which  exists ;  the 
^ye  ranges  abroad  on  scenes  of  cultivated  districts  where  nearly  every 
thing  of  forest  growth  is  removed,  which  would  prevent  the  highest 
tillage.  The  dwellings  are  commodious,  and  in  some  respects  princely, 
-and  the  inhabitants  known  for  their  hospitality  and  refinement — but  there 
is  the  absence  of  that  which  gives  to  the  Terrebonn^  a  rural  aspect, 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest  cultivation.  The  difference  is 
clearly  marked  in  traveling  down  the  Terrebonne  road,  and  in  other  high- 
ways of  the  parish,  observing  the  plantations  which  skirt  the  route,  the 
groves  of  orange,  and  other  evergreen  shades,  which  environ  the  dwell- 
ings and  dot  the  plantations,  which  give  an  air  of  calmness  and  beauty. 
"This  has  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  newness  of  the  country — it  may  have 
been  an  accidental  arrangement,  it  certainly  is  a  .great  relief  to  the  vis- 
ion, and  combmes  in  a  high  degree  the  useful  and  ornamental.  Though 
this  parish  is  of  recent  settlement,  yet  the  industry  of  the  planter  is 
clearly  manifest  Along  the  several  bayous  there  are  many  extensive 
plantations,  highly  cultivated,  neatly  arranged,  possessing  all  the  traits 
which  manifests  the  aptitude  of  the  southern  planter  in  the  adaptation  of 
his  energies  to  the  soil  aqd  climate.  Though  there  are  many  who  cul- 
tivate the  soil,  who  do  not  cultivate  the  sugar-cane  (the  chief  product 
-here),  yet  with  those  who  have  embarked  in  this  culture  there  are  many 
establishments  of  wealth  and  renown,  whose  large  estates  are  beautiful- 
ly embellished  by  industry  and  taste,  and  who  pursue  planting  as  both 
profitable  and  pleasurable.  To  illustrate  the  character  of  a  people  as  it 
relates  to  agriculture  and  a  desire  for  domestic  comfort,  we  show  their 
tact  and  disposition  in  the  practical  operation  of  those  measures  which 
tend  to  produce  them.  We  look  at  the  handsome  acres  cut  deep  in  fur- 
rows to  sow  the  seed  of  a  future  crop,  or  at  the  rich  products  of  the  soil. 
We  notice  the  pastures  which  abound  for  the  jrood  of  cattfe,  the  improve- 
ments aboot  the  dwelling  forthecomfcrt  of  afamily,and  the  "quarters" 
where  reside  the  strength  in  the  maintenance  of  his  house  and  the 
jionor  of  its  name.  These  we  find  arranged  and  fixed  after  proper  mod- 
els coincident  with  the  sound  views  of  an  enlightened  and  beneficial  sys- 
tem, and  when  continued  under  this  government  will  bring  an  adequate 
reward.  Though  we  do  not  propose  to  furnish  a  model  for  the  emulation 
of  others,  yet  this  country  certainly  merits  a  description.  The  hand  of 
the  Creator  and  the  industry  of  man  have  made  it  a  beautiful  country, 
and  the  light  should  not  be  hid  tinder  a  bushel.  Commencing  with  the 
plantation  of  Col.  Windu,  on  the  Terrebonne  bayou,  the  first  nearest  the 
parish  line,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Thibodeaux,  on 
the  Lafourche,  to  some  distance  below  the  plantations  of  Wm.  Bisland, 
deceased,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  or  more,  th**re  is  a  continuous  line  of 
plantations  and  French  agricultural  villages— fence  joins  to  fence  and 
plantation  to  plantation.  In  passinq^  thi^  road,  during  fine  weather,  scenes 
of  lively  interest  present  themselves  continually  to  ihe  eye  and  mind,  eith- 
er among  the  Americans  or  French,  all  busily  performing  their  allotted 
duties,  and  joining  in  the  bustle  of  life.  The  houses  are  neatly  built  and 
wiih  respect  to  conifort,  and  the  orfhge  and  oak,  and  various  kinds  of 
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evergreen  foliage,  set  off  the  yards  and  present  an  air  of  comfort  and 
tranquillity  to  all  around.  The  quarters  manifest  comfort  in  their  ar- 
rangement, and  bespeak  the  kind  feelings  of  the  proprietor  for  his  slaves. 
The  sugar-bouses  are  commodious,  and  the  ground  is  under  that  cultiva- 
tion which  is  most  practicable  to  yield  the  richest  returns.  On  the  route 
down  the  Terrebonne  lies  the  neat  village  of  Houma,  the  seat  of  the 
courts  of  the  parish,  and  which  contains  all  the  requisite  buildings, 
which  are  of  brick,  for  the  administration  of  justice.  The  town  con- 
tains several  stores,  and  is  the  residence  of  ten  or  fifteen  families.  Here 
is  exhibited  to  notice  an  improvement  of  much  importance  to  this  portion 
of  the  State,  when  it  shall  be  fully  carried  into  execution.  '  It  is  a  canal 
a  mile  in  length,  which  connects  the  bayou  Black  with  the  Terrebonne. 
There  is  another  canal  eight  miles  below  Hounia,  several  miles  in  length, 
first  from  the  Terrebonne  to  Lake  Long,  and  then  through  a  skirt  of 
land  to  Field's  Lake,  and  then  to  the  La  Fourche,  which  presents  a  con* 
venient  way  of  transportation  of  produce  and  of  travel  from  the  Terre- 
bonne to  Field's  Mills,  on  the  La  Fourche^  where  steamboats  regularly 
ply  to  and  from  New  Orleans.  These  are  fragments  of  what  is  called 
the  Attakapas  and  Barrataria  Canal,  connecting  the  Attakapas  country 
by  Bayou  Black,  and  rendering  it  a  far  better  outlet  for  their  produce 
than  now  exists,  and  nearer  by  one-half  the  distance  to  New  Orleans. 
This  no  doubt  would  have  been  soon  completed  under  the  administra* 
tion  of  our  late  engineer,  had  not  death  so  soon  deprived  us  of  his  use- 
ful services.  It  will,  no  doubt,  when  completed,  cpnfer  a  great  benefit 
on  this  country,  and  to  Attakapas  particularly,  which  sufifers  much  iw 
convenience, during  the  summer  and  fall  months,  for  lack  of  navigation 
in  its  streams. 

From  the  Terrebonne  bayou  we  will  pass  to  the  Grand  Calliou  bay- 
ou, and  dilate  a  few  moments  on  its  merits  and  character.  This  bayou 
is  much  shorter  than  the  other  bayous  of  the  parish ;  we  reach  tide 
water  soon  and  it  is  the  only  bayou  of  any  importance  not  remotely  af- 
fected by  the  Mississippi  water,  and  may  be  considered,  on  this  account) 
rather  as  a  prong  of  the  sea.  Or* the  first  plantations  of  the  Calliou  it 
is  but  a  dry  bayou  in  some  seasons  of  the  year,  serving,  however,  the 
very  useful  purpose  of  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  rains  which  fall  in  the  vi* 
cinity  ;  further  down  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  large  bayou.  It  is 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  tides,  and  on  this  account  is  destitute  of 
the  matted  grass-vine  which  is  disagreeable  and  inconvenient  in  other 
bayous.  If  admissible,  we  would  enter  into  some  minutiae  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  plantations  on  this  route.  ^^  Wood-lawn  "  does  not  belie  its 
name.  From  the  first  glance  we  have  of  it  in  the  beautiful  lawn  gently 
sloping  to  the  bayou,  on  both  sides,  the  soil  carpeted  with  suitable  grass 
for  purposes  of  pasturage,  interspersed  with  shade  trees,  presents  a  rich 
appearance.  The  pasture  grounds  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  plan- 
tation, two  miles  loncf  and  several  hundred  yards  wide,  embracing  quite 
200  acres  in  all,  exhibiting  a  front  view  from  the  dwellings,  though  there 
is  a  large  body  of  land  beyond,  used  for  farming  purposes.  There  are- 
in  this  plantation  1,500  acres  umler  fence,  800  in  cane.  It  is  in  depth 
more  than  a  mile.  There  are  near  100  miles  of  ditching  on  this  place. 
It  combines  all  the  qualities  of  a  Tennessee  farm  in  relation  to  raising 
stock  of  all  kinds,  and  pastures,  wit^  every  quality  which  characterizes 
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e  sngar-plaDtiDg  interest.  There  are  300  slaTes  on  this  plantation. 
The  quarters  are  very  comfortable  houses,  supplied  with  every  necessary 
of  life,  arranged  in  proper  method,  and  several  rows  of  shade  trees  run 

\  continuously  between  these  t^o  rows  of  buildings,  presenting  in  a  high 

'  degree  an  aspect  of  comfort. 

Pt'LAC,  situated  at  or  near  the  mouth 'of  the  Calliou,  the  last  plant- 
ation on  this  route  to  the  sea  coast,  commands  the  admiration  of  all. 
The  land  being  narrow,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  marsh,  the 
plantation  is  proportionably  long,  seven  or  eight  miles.  Several  bayous 
lie  contiguous,  and  the  tide  wftter  passes  through  the  ditches,  but  does 
not  interfere  with  cultivation.  Very  beautiful  scenery  is  spread  out 
before  the  eye  here.  A  lake  and  sea  marsh  in  one  direction,  which 
extends  nearly  to  the  limit  of  vision ;  large  live  oaks  line  the  shore  of 
the  bayou,  a  shell  road  running  along  it ;  the  rural  residence  of  the  hos- 
pitable and  intelligent  proprietor ;  the  garden  of  tropical  evergreens  and 
fruits  ;  the  quarter  romantically  situated  near  the  bayou ;  the  bridge 

I  which  spans  the  bayou — these  views,  connected  with  £he  influence  of  the 

I  sea  air,  which  comes  fresh  from  the  Q-ulf,  makes  one  feel,  indeed, 

"  There  is  not  in  this  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet.'* 

We  will  next  speak  of  an  important  section  of  country  bordering 
Bayoa  Black.  This  bayou  has  its  origin  near  Thibodeaux,  Lafourche, 
ana  its  general  bearing  is  toward  the  Attakapas  country.  '  It  contains 
more  tillable  land  than  any  other  in  the  parish,  and  the  lands  are  con* 
sidered  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  They  have  been  of  later  settlement  and 
have  the  advantage  of  being  new.  Though  a  great  portion  of  this  bay* 
ou  a  few  years  past  was  new,  and  the  wild  -deer,  and  bear,  and  some 
say  buffalo,  prowled  unmolested  among  its  solitudes,  yet,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  wilderness  has  become  transformed  and  the  bayou  become  thickly 
inhabited,  and  the  refinements  and  blessings  of  society  become  estab- 
lished along  its  banks.  We  notice  large  plantations,  fine  dwellings, 
,  with  the  yards  and  gardens  arranged  ^th  taste  and  comeliness.     There 

[  is  heard  the  sound  of  the  steamboat  bell  announcing  an  arrival  from 

'  New  Orleans,  and  we  see  schooners  loading  with  the  sweets  of  the  su- 

gar-cane for  a  distant  city.  There  are  many  plantations  on  this  route 
which  would  vie  in  improvements  and  appearance  with  the  older  sec- 
tions of  this  country.  We  would  mention  a  few  of  the  many  that  are 
on  this  bayou,  viz.,  W.  J.  Minor,  Tobias  Gibson's  plantations,  Mr. 
Knight,  Judge  Baker,  and  W.  Robertson,  of  Virginia. 

What  impresses  one  as  novel  and  interesting,  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  improvements  have  been  made,  and  which  is  more  clearly  oberv- 
able  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  bayou  :  the  transition  from  dense  for- 
ests and  dreary  solitudes  to  large  cultivated  fields,  and  rich  pastures, 
and  improvements,  which  display  ta.<;te  and  energy  and  wealth,  have 
been  so  sudden  and  yet  so  substantial.  We  notice  one  which  derives 
its  name  from  a  solitary  and  venerable  "live  oak,"  fronting  the  hand- 
some dwelling,  and  which  produces  a  sage  contrast  in  its  towering  and 
brawny  limbs  to  the  various  neat  evergreen  hedges  and  orange  trees  and 
bananas,  which  decorate  the  yard,  and  are  not  far  from  its  vicinity.  This 
is  a  new  place,  in  cultivation  five  years,  and  yet,  such  is  the  congeniality 
of  the  climate,  that  taste  and  fondnaes  for  ornamental  improvement  and 
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horticultnre,  abundantly  repays  the  devotee.  There  ^re  in  this  tract 
2000  arpents,  400  in  cultivation,  with  the  area  rapidly  extending. 
There  are  near  75  slaves  who  make  350  hogsheads  of  sugar.  /The 
quarter  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  road  of  the  bayou,  near  a 
shady  grove.  As  is  usual,  a  cook  house  forms  one  of  the  buildings  in 
the  quarter,  where  abundant  and  well  prepared  food  is  supplied  to  the 
blacks.  The  sugar  house  is  a  large  and  beautiful  building,  with  all  the 
modern  improvements  of  railroads,  &c.,  for  expediting  the  work  of 
sugar  making.  The  saw-mill,  a  very  necessary  appendage  to  a  large 
plantation,  lies  far  in  the  back  ground,  to  make  it  convenient  to  the  cy- 
press swamp  to  which  it  lies  contiguous.  This  place  is  the  property  of 
Tobias  Gibson,  Esq. 

The  nearest  land  route  from  Attakapas  to  New  Orleans,  is  by  this 
bayou,  and  is  often  traveled.  Drovers,  with  herds  of  cattle  from  the 
prairies,  frequent  this  route  The  outlet  of  this  bayou,  for  navigation 
purposes,  is  toward  the  Attakapas ;  but  should  the  canal,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  be  completed,  then  there  will  be  a  nearer  and  safer  route. 
There  are  many  planters  on  these  various  bayous  who  are  the  owners 
of  smaller  estates  than  those  we  have  mentioned,  and  they  are  numer- 
ous, and  add  to  society  the  benefit  of  intelligence  with  pleasant  inter- 
course. Great  improvements  are  in  progress  in  the  parish  with  respect 
to  schools  and  churches,  and  the  advancing  state  of  learning  and  mor- 
ality will  insure  to  both  success  with  those  who  wish  well  for  the  char- 
acter and  prosperity  of  the  country.  There  are  a  large  brick  school 
house  in  Houma,  a  Catholic  church,  and  a  Methodist  church  newly 
built.  There  is  likewise  another  Protestant  church,  belonging  to  the 
methodists  on  Bayou  Black,  and  recently  completed.  The  slaves  are  not 
debarred  from  a  participation  in  religious  duties.  It  is  considered  by 
some  their  duty  to  have  their  slaves  taught  religious  duties,  by  a 
competent  instructor,  on  their  own  plantations.  The  example  set  by 
such  men  as  Thomas  Pugh,  Dr.  Kitteridge,  W.  Pew,  Thomas  Bibb,  and 
George  S.  Guiou,  in  the  parish  of  Laforche,  Int.,  and  K.  H.  Cage.  Dr, 
Danks,  and  Tobias  Gibson,  in  this  parish,  practical  men,  who  see  its 
benefits,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  By  a  proper  inculcation  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious duties,  the  slave  is  a  better  servant,  and  it  has  a  bearing  upon 
an  immortal  destiny. 

Oak  Grove,  Bayou  Black,  November  14,  1849. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COTTON  TRADE  FOR  1650. 

CBurS    OF    THE     WORLD,  PRICES,    ETC.,    BY    PROF.  M'OAT,   OF    GEORGIA. 

The  price  of  cotton,  during  the  past  season,  has  been  continually  upvard. 
About  the  first  of  November  it  reached  the  lowest  point,  and,  from'  that  time 
forward,  there  has  been  a  uniform  advance.  At  first,  the  rise  was  slow,  with 
occnsionally  a  backward  movement  ;  but  recently  it  has  been  so  rapid,  that  the 
rates  have  already  risen  (see  table  I,  at  the  end  of  this  article  from  thirty-five 
per  cent,  below  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  above  the  average.  The  causes  of  this 
advance  are  plain  and  evident.  There  is  no  mystery,  no  combinations  of  plant- 
ers or  sellers,  no  forced  or  uimatural  efibrts  of  speculators,  bringing  about  the 
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wsults.  The  pacification  of  Earope,  the  reviral  of  business  in  France,  the  fine 
harvest  in  England,  the  large  consumption,  the  small  stocks,  and  the  discour- 
aging prospects  of  the  new  crop,  are  all  powerful  influences,  fovorable  to  an 
advance  ;  and  it  is  difificult  or  impossible  to  name  a  single  cause  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Of  these  influences,  tne  most  powerful  is  the  promise  of  a  short 
crop.  After  the  largest  production  ever  before  known,  we  see  the  stocks  on 
hand  lower  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  (Table  II.)  With  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  produced,  below  the  wants  of  the  manufacturers,  prices 
aecesisarily  rise  above  the  average,  until  the  high  rate  of  the  raw  material  les- 
sens the  consumption  and  brings  the  demand  within  the  supply.  It  is  this 
cause,  more  than  all  the  others  combined,  that  has  brought  about  the  recent  ad- 
vance. The  triumph  of  the  Austrians  in  Lombardy,  and  of  the  Neapolitans  in 
Sicily  ;  the  establishment  of  order  in  Paris  and  Vienna ;  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  in  Hungary,  have  all  produced  but  a  slight 
efiect ;  while  the  late  frost  in  April,  the  heavy  rains  in  summer,  the  rust,  the  worm, 
and  the  caterpillar  in  the  autumn,  have  told  with  great  power  on  the  market. 
The  splendid  harvest  in  England  has  been  next  in  influence ;  but  next  only, 
after  a  great  interval.  All  have,  however,  combined  to  produce  the  effect,  and 
they  have  done  it  fairly,  legitimately,  and,  therefore,  permanently.  In  consid- 
ering, therefore,  the  probable  supply  and  demand  for  tne  coming  year,  we  mm  t 
base  our  calculations  on  high  prices.  This  will  increase  the  bhipments  from 
India,  and,  by  encouraging  Tate  picking,  increase  the  production  of  the  United 
States.  It  will,  at  the  same  time,  discourage  consumption,  generally,  and  espe- 
cially in  England.  Already  have  the  spinners  at  Manchester  commenced  work- 
ing ahoTt  time,  and  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  combination  to  prevent  the 
rise  in  prices,  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  short  crop.  A  diminished 
supply  of  cotton  causes  an  advance  in  the  price,  and  a  diminii^hed  consumption 
is  mdispensably  necessary  to  bring  up  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article. 
In  this  way  the  eouilibrium  between  demand  and  supply  is  established,  and 
price  must  oe  considered,  before  either  the  supply  or  the  demand  can  be  prop- 
erly estimated. 

The  supply  from  the  United  States  will  this  year  be  undoubtedly  small.  But 
small  and  great  are  comparative  words,  having  no  meaning  of  themselves.  We 
mean  that  the  crop  will  fall  off  largely  from  the  receipts  of  last  year.  It 
will  do  this  at  every  principal  sea-port,  and  for  t"*^o  causes.  Because  ihe  pro- 
duction is  less,  and  because  the  large  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  planters  nad 
much  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  receipts  of  last  sea^^on. 

The  crop  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  will  be  shortened  by  the  late  frost 
in  the  spnng,  by  the  excessive  rains  in  June  and  July,  and  by  the  drouth  in 
August.  The  worm,  also,  has  done  considerable  damage  in  t-ome  portions  of 
these  States.  The  season  is  very  much  protracted,  but  tliis  was  the  case  last 
year.  The  amount  planted  is  not  larger,  as  a  greater  breadth  of  land  was  de- 
voted to  wheat  than  ever  was  done  before.  Near  Macon,  a  considerable  force 
was  turned  to  the  construction  of  the  South-western  railroad.  Thc-e  causes 
have  none  of  them  been  very  fatal  or  serious,  but  they  have  had  their  influence. 
The  effect  of  all  may  be  estimated  to  produce  a  falling  off  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand bales  in  these  two  States.  A  like  decline,  compared  with  last  year,  may 
be  anticipated,  on  account  of  the  large  supply  of  old  cotton,  which  was  carried 
forward  to  swell  the  receipts  of  last  season.  The  amount  received  at  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  will  thus  be  reduced  from  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bales  to  seven  hundred  thousand.  The  extension  of  railroads  further  we  it,  will 
Attract  to  theFe  p»rt8  .some  cotton  formerly  sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thus 
keep  up  the  receipts  higher  than  they  would  have  been  in  former  years,  when 
the  prospects  of  the  crop  were  the  same  as  they  now  are. 

At  Apalachicola  and  Mobile  the  receipts  must  fall  off  largely.  Besides  the 
caus^ih  operating  in  the  Atlantic  States,  they  have  had  tJie  rust  and  the  cater- 
pillar in  many  places.  The  ball-wonn  has  also  been  much  more  destructive 
than  in  Georgia.  On  the  Tombigbce,  the  disasters  have  been  greater  than  in 
the  worst  seasons  we  have  ever  had.  Twenty  per  cent,  on  the  receipts  of  last 
jrear  may  be  deducted  for  the  amount  of  the  new  crop.  This  may  seem  small 
to  those  who  have  heard  the  reports  from  the  western  and  southern  portions  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia.  But  when  the  price  is  as  high  as  it  now  is,  the  planters 
will  keep  their  hands  picking  till  February.    Many  a  field  that  would  have 
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been  plowed  up  or  negfected,  will  now  be  gone  over  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  time.  This 
cotton  will  be  Door,  but  it  will  swell  the  receipts  as  much  as  any  other. 

From  New  Orleans  we  have  more  disastrous  reports  than  from  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  cotton  region.  Besides  all  the  injuries  before  mentioned,  they  have 
suffered  from'  the  overflowings  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Red  River.  The 
damage  has  been  especially  severe  on  the  Red  nver,  where  the  loss  from  this 
cause  alone,  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  one  hundred  thousand  bales.  This 
is  exajrgerated,  doubtlci^s,  but  the  injury  has  been  very  serions.  The  prevalence 
of  cholera,  during  the  summer,  along  tJie  Mississippi,  by  diminishing  the  force 
at  work,  permitted  the  grass  to  grow,  and  thus  uijured  the  prospects  of  the 
crop.  Throughout  Louisiana^  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  Uie  deficiency  will  be 
large,  but  in  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama  it  will  be  slight.  A  falling  off 
of  twenty  per  cent,  may  be  anticipated  at  New  Orleans  ;  but  not  more  than 
this,  because  the  disasters  of  last  year  had  already  reduced  their  receipts  ten 
per  cent,  below  those  of  the  preceaing  year. 

Texas,  Nortli  Carolina  and  Virginia,  will  produce  about  as  much  as  last  year. 
The  increased  cultivation  in  Texas  will  make  up  for  the  ravages  of  the  worm. 
These  estimates  bring  up  the  whole  production  of  the  United  States  to  two 
millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales.     (Table  III.) 

The  supply  from  India  is  very  much  dependant  on  the  price.  There  has 
been  a  report  from  Bombay  of  a  failure  in  tne  crop,  but  tliis  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  advices.  The  discouraging  news  from  the  shipments  to 
China  will  balance  the  effect  of  any  slight  defaciency  in  the  production.  A 
considerable  increase  may  be  anticipated  over  the  imports  of  lh49,  on  account 
.of  the  rise  in  prices  :  but  they  will  not  much  exceed  the  average  of  the  last 
seven  years.  This  has  been  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  balas,  and  I  would 
estimate  the  imports  into  England  for  1850,  at  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
bales.     (See  table  IV.) 

The  receipts  from  E^pt,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies,  are  small,  and  nearly 
stationary.  The  rise  in  prices  will  probably  prevent  any  falling  oflf  from  the 
receipts  of  1819.  Tliese  will  doubtless  reach  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
bales  (table  V),  and  the  same  amount  may  be  expected  for  tlie  next  year. 

The  summary  of  these  supplies  gives  a  total  of  two  millions  seven  hundred 
thousand  bales  (table  VI),  which  is  less  than  tlie  crop  of  the  United  Stales,  for 
the  year  that  has  just  clobed.  This  falling  off  in  the  supply  must  cause  a  de- 
crealse  in  the  cousuroption,  else  all  the  present  stocks  would  be  exhausted — & 
result  which  cannot  possibly  occur. 

This  decrease  will  not  take  place  in  the  United  States.  It  would  seem,  from 
the  published  statement*^  (table  VII),  that  the  wants  of  our  manufactun^rshave 
declined  in  the  past  year.  This  is,  beyond  doubt,  only  apparent  The  very 
low  price  at  wliich  cotton  was  sold  at  the  close  of  1^48,  inuuced  the  miiuufac- 
turers  to  lav  in  large  stocks,  while  the  advancing  rates  of  1849  produced  an 
opposite  effect.  Hence,  the  extraordinary  increase  that  appeared  to  take  place 
in  1848,  and  the  apparent  decrease  in  1849.  The  advance  in  the  consumption 
of  the  United  Stales  has  been  so  uniform  and  unvarying,  that  no  fears  need  be 
indulfjed  that  this  increa&e  will  not  continue.  We  have  already  become  the 
largest  cou.>unier  of  cotton  in  the  world,  and  this  rank  we  will  continue  to  hold» 
without  dispute,  hereafter.  Our  people  now  manufacture  more  cotton,  and  pur- 
chase more  cotton  goods,  than  are  consumed  by  Great  Britain  and  all  her  de- 
pendencies, in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  (table  VIII) ;  and  the  next  year 
will  witness  no  change  in  this  matter.  Bigh  prices  of  the  raw  material  haye 
no  power  to  check  conhumption  here.  Our  people  are  not  so  poor  as  to  deny 
themselves  necessary  clothing,  when  prices  rise,  and  almost  all  cotton  goods 
are  necessaries,  not  luxuries,  of  life.  High  prices  of  cotton,  besides,  favor  our 
consumption,  to  some  extent,  by  increasing  the  ability  of  the  South  to  buy, 
and  by  Keeping  down  the  price  of  exchange,  and  preventing  the  exportation  of 
specie.  Our  c(»nsumption  for  lSr)0  may  safely  be  put  at  five  hundred  and  fifty 
tnou.>^and  bale**,  the  avenige  for  l'^47  and  1^48  Iwing  five  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  A  decline  must  take  place  in  Great  Britain.  The  favorable  prospects 
presented  by  a  fine  harvest,  cheap  food,  and  general  prosneritv,  will  fail  to  neu- 
tralize the  influence  of  high  prices  of  the  raw  maieriiu.  I^eace  in  India,  in 
Germany,  in  Italy,  in  the  whole  world,  cannot  enable  the  European  laborers  to 
consume  their  usual  amount  of  goods,  when  prices  advance  beyond  their  usual 
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limit.  The  fand  out  of  which  the  great  mass  purchase  their  clothing,  is  limited, 
and  this  constant  sum  will  buy  a  smaller  number  of  yards,  when  the  cost  per  yard 
is  increased.  With  average  rates  for  cotton,  the  consumption  of  England  would 
exceed  that  of  any  former  period.  Ireland  is  quiet ;  the  chartist  agitation  has 
ceased ;  food  is  abundant ;  trade  is  active ;  the  currency  in  fine  order ;  money 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  the  stocks  of  ^oods  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers 
small;  the  demand  for  labor  on  railroads,  mines,  and  iron  works,  good  ;  and 
everywhere  the  elements  of  prosperity  visible.  The  foreign  market  is  not  less 
promising  than  the  home  market.  From  Europe,  India,  and  America,  the  de- 
mand for  English  exports  is  alike  favorable.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  consid- 
erations, the  advance  in  the  raw  material  must  inevitably  check  the  consump- 
tion. 

The  deliveries  to  the  trade  this  ^ear  have  exceeded  every  former  year.  The 
excess  over  1845  (table  DC)  is  slight— over  last  year  it  is  considerable.  The 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  are  now  small,  because  they  have  been 
buying,  for  some  time,  less  than  they  have  consumed.  The  whole  consumption 
in  1848,  was  one  million  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  bales,  and  in 
1845,  it  was  one  million  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand.  For  the 
present  year,  it  will  probably  reach  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  bales-; 
out  for  1850,  it  cannot  safely  be  estimated  at  higher  than  one  million  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand. 

In  France  the  consumption  is  now  largely  in  advance  of  last  Tear,  and  up  to 
tiie  Ist  of  August  it  exceeded  the  amounts  of  1845  and  1846.  (Table  X.)  The 
increased  stability  of  Louis  Napoleon's  government,  for  the  last  half  of  the 
present  year,  promises  that  this  excess  will  be  maintained,  and  that  the  close  of 
the  year  will  witness  the  largest  delivery  of  American  cotton  ever  made.  The 
whole  amount  of  American  cotton  consumed  in  France  was  three  hundred  and 
fifty-one  Uiousand  bales  in  1845,  and  two-hundred  and  seventy -seven  thousand 
in  1848.  For  1849,  it  will  probablv  reach  four  hundred  thousand  bales  ;  and, 
unless  political  troubles,  not  now  foreseen,  should  injure  the  prospects  of  trade, 
the  hign  price  of  cotton  will  not  bring  the  demand  for  1850  below  three  hun- 
dred -and  fifty  thousand  bales. 

On  other  parts  of  the  continent,  besides  France,  the  consumption  of  cotton 
has  been  regularly  increasing.  The  average  demand  for  the  last  five  years,  has 
been  four  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  bales,  and  this  period  includes  the 
disastrous  harvest  of  1847,  and  the  revolutionary  excitement  of  1848  and  1849. 
The  demand  for  1850  cannot  fall  as  low  as  this  average.  It  will  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales,  even  if  the  present  ad- 
vance in  prices  is  sustained. 

We  have  thus  a  total  demand  (table  XII)  of  two  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  bales,  which  exceeds  the  supply  (table  VI)  one  hundred  thousand 
bales.  As  the  stocks  were  lower  in  January  last  (table  XIII)  than  they  had 
been  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  as  they  are  now  lower  (table  II)  than  they  were 
a  year  ago,  this  deficiency  of  the  supply  must  keep  up  prices  much  above  the 
avera^.  They  are  now  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  above,  middling  fair  being 
quoted  in  Charleston  (October  19th)  at  ten  and  three-quarter  cents.  This  ad- 
vance must  be  maintained,  unless  the  lateness  of  the  frost  should  carry  up  the 
United  States  crop  above  two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales,  or 
unless  serious  political  troubles  should  arise  in  Europe,  to  darken  the  prospects 
of  business.  The  day  of  prosperity  to  the  planter  has  at  last  come.  The 
promise  for  the  future  is  bright.  The  crop  is  not  small,  though  much  reduced 
from  last  year.  It  is  the  increased  consumption  during  the  last  year,  as  much 
as  the  short  crop,  which  has  advanced  prices.  The  prospect  is,  therefore,  that 
even  a  large  crop  from  the  next  planting  will  bring  fair  prices,  while  a  failure 
would  carry  up  prices  to  the  hiffh  range  of  1835  and  1836.  The  present  crop, 
though  small,  will  bring  a  much  larger  amount  of  money  than  the  last.  The 
disasters  being  uniformly  distributed,  every  part  of  the  country  will  receive 
the  benefit.  The  planters  have  deserved  this  prosperity,  and  at  last  they  have 
received  their  reward.  Let  them  continue  their  endeavors  to  divert  their  labor 
to  other  pursuits  ;  let  their  extra  capital  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  railroads, 
mills  and  factories  ;  let  them  extend  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  wheat  and  corn  ; 
let  thera  raise  at  home  their  own  pork,  mules  and  horses  ;  let  them  encourage 
domestic  manufactures  of  all  kinds.    And,  by  thus  transferring  a  portion  of 
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their  labor  from  the  production  of  cotton,  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  up  the  price' 
above  the  low  limits  to  Which  it  has  fallen,  for  the  last  few  years. 


TABLE  I. — AlfKSICAN  KZFOBT8,  YALUV  AND  AYIRAQE  FRIOB. 

1840  to  184«,  Export*  in  Ibe.,  6,050,200,000;  Value  in  th«  Ctwtom  House,  |487,«»,000;  Price  In 
oent«,  8.0;  Whole  crop  in  Ibe.,  7,451,000,000;  Tftlne  of  whole  crop,  $592,041,000.  1849,  Prioe  in 
eents,  about  6.0;  Whole  crop  in  lbs.,  1,140,000,000;  Value  of  whole  crop,  $68,400,000.  Total  for 
ten  year*,  from  1840  to  1849  iaelnsiTe :  Whole  crop  in  Ibe.,  8,591,000,000;  Value  of  whole  orop» 
$660,441,000;  Arerage  price,  7.7  cent«.  Thirty-fire  per  cent,  below,  li  5  oentf ;  and  thirty-fire  per* 
oent  abore,  la  10<4  eents. 

TABLE  II. — ^PEE  CENT.   STOCKS. 

1849.  1848. 

United  States,  Ist  of  September,  1849, Balea  165,000  Bales  171 ,000 

Lirerpool,  6th  of  October,  1849, «      647,000  "      633,000 

Harre,  ist  of  August,  1849, «       64,000  **       96,000 

Total,  for  these  thi«e  places, 766,000  799,000 


TABLE  ni. — ^ClOTED  STATES  CEOP. 


1847. 

Texas, 8,000 

New  Orleans, 706,0«O 

Mobile, 824,000 

Florida, 128,  00 

Georgia, 243,000 

South  Carolina, 85(KOno 

Other  places, 20,000 

Total ...l,779,00a 


JSeoeiptt. 


Eitimatt. 


1848. 

1849. 

40,000 

39,000 

1,191,000 

1,094,1  "00 

436,000 

619,000 

154,000 

2«iO,i«) 

265,(«!0 

391,000 

262,000 

468.000 

io,a« 

28,000 

2,348,000 


2,729,000 


1860. 

40,000 
900,000 
420,000^ 
170,000 
825,000 
375,000 

20,000 

2,260,UX> 


TABLE  IT. — ^EtTQUSH  DCPOETS  FHOM  THE  EAST  INDIES. 


Tearg. 


Import, 


1826  to  18S8,arerage  bales, 73,0  X) 

1833  to  1841,       «  "      140,000 

1841  to  1843,        «  «      265,000 

1843  to  1846,        «  «     192,000 

1841  to  1849,       «  "     208,000 

1846, 60,0»K) 

1847 223.000 

1848, 227,0(0 

1848,  firntjrfx  months, I(r2,()0e 

1848,  October  6th,  Lirerpool, 93,000 

1849,  firKtHix  months, 38,000 

Ot  tober  6th,  Lirerpool, 69,0iK) 

whole  year,  about 150.0t)0 

"   230,000 


1849, 
1849, 
185U, 


n 


Bemarks. 
Declining  prices. 
High  prices. 
Chlneee  war. 
Peace  and  low  prices. 
Moderate  prices. 
Low  prices  and  repeal  duty. 
Adrauoe  in  prices. 
Moderate  prices. 
Moderate  prices. 
Moderate  prices. 
Very  low  prices. 
Very  low  prices. 
Very  low  prices. 
High  prices. 


TABLE  y. — ENGLISH   IMPORTS  FEOM  BRAZIL,  EGYPT,  ETC. 


1844, bales,197,000 

"     201,000 

"     163,000 

136,0vX> 

137,000 

166,000 


1846, 

1846s " 

1847 ** 

1848, " 

Arerage, ** 


1848,  first  six  months, bales,  55,0^ 

1848,  October  6th,  Lirerpool,..     "      93,000 

1849,  first  six  months, ** 

1849,  October 6th, Lirerpool,..     " 

1849,  whole  year,  about ** 

1850,  ^hole  year,  about ..... 


u 


135.«!00 
180,000 
220.000 
220,000 


TABLE    VI. — SUPPLY. 

1849. 

Crop  of  the  United  States, '.. . . .bales, 2,729.000 

English  import  from  East  Indies,  about **        151,000 

English  import  from  all  other  places,  about ...    "       220,1*00 

Total, «     8,100,000 


1«?50. 
bales,  2,25.  »,000 
«        2»M«) 
**        220,000 


2,700,000 


TABLE  VII. — AMERICAN  CONSUMPTION. 

Teari,           American  wnmmption.  Average  for  three  years. 

1844, bales,  347,000  bales,  321,000 

1846, "      389,000  "     354,000 

1846, **     423,00«J  **  386,000 

1847, "  428,000  **  413,000 

1848, "   623,000  «  4.')8,000 

1849, *«     618,000  <«     490,000 


Inereate  per  ceni» 

6.2 
1U.8 

9.0 

7.0 
10.9 

7JU 
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TABLE  TIU. — SfOUSH  JCAlfUFACrnTmU— ATXBAOI  XSTDfATB  OF  BURMS  A  BOLT  IK 

MILUOM8  OF  POUNDS. 


1846. 


Wdght  of  tnaimfcctnred  goodi, 611 

Weight  of  goods  exported, 348 

Weight  retained  at  home, 168 

Welcht  exported  to  British  Possessions, ....    86 

Total  amount  retained  for  Great  Britain  and  her  Dependenoies, 

Add  1^  oaiiee  fbr  waste  in  manu&ctoring  each  pound, 


1840. 

614 

366 

148 

87 


1847. 
877 
800 

•n 
m 


609 

836 

174 

79 


TMal  amount  of  rswmateiial  eonsomed, 239 

Number  of  bags  consumed  in  the  whole  United  States  in  1849, 028,000 

Weight  of  these  in  millions  of  pounds,  at  417  pounds  per  bag, 288 

Excess  of  United  States  consumption  over  English, 24 


TABLK  UL — ^DBLIYIRISS  TO  TEX  TRADX  AT  UVfEPOOL. 

1849.  1848. 

Oetober6th, bales,  1,220,000  1,032,000 

September  1st, "      1,123,000  921,000 

AugustSd, «        989,000  812,000 

JulyOth, *«        836,000  666,000 


August  lit,. 


TABLK  X. — ^DELITXRIXS  AT  HAT&X. 

1849.  1848.  1847.  1846. 

.bales,  242,000  161,000  142,000  217,000 


TABLE  ZI.— OOITBUICTTION  ON  THX  OONTINXNT. 


Tean.  BngKsh  arparts, 

1844, bales,  135,000 

1845, H     121,000 

1846. -     194,000 

1847 <*    208,000 

1848 «     190,000 

1848.6th  Oct.  <«    115,000 

1849, 5th  Oct.  M    170.4  00 

1850,  ..about  ««    240,000 


American  exporUt 
CfmitUng  J^Vance  and 
Great  Britain, 
144  000 
285,000 
205,000 
169.000 
255,000 


StoektontJis 
Zltt  Dtcanber. 
120,000 
90.000 
39.000 
76,000 
60,000 


322.000 


1846. 

1,187,000 

1,070,000 

968,000 

826,000 


1846. 
231,000 


Jpparmt 
conmmptiotu 


100,000 


436,000 
450.000 
340.000 
461,000 


522,000 


TABLB  ZU. — DEMAND. 

1849. 

Consumption  of  the  United  States bales,   51 8,000 

Consumi  tion  of  Great  ilritain,  about *«     1,600.000 

Consumption  In  Prance  of  U.  8.  cotton,  al^out    ••        400,000 
English  and  American  ez'pu  to  other  countries,    *«        562,000 

Total, a    3.080,000 


1850. 

550,000 

1.450,000 

351 M  KM) 

450.000 

2.800.000 


TABLE  ZIII. — STOCKS. 


Tear. 

1844.  December 

1845.  *« 

1846.  •• 
1S47,  »» 
ld48. 


srst. 


•i 


« 


•4 


lAverpooL 
741.000 

885,000 
439.000 
364.000 
393,000 


Great  Britain, 

9O.'',0CO 

1,060.000 

5^9000 

453.000 

496,000 


France, 
78,000 
69,000 
80.C00 
e.'UOOO 
89.0.0 


Festqf 

Continent. 

ISO.OOO 

90,000 

39000 

76,000 

60.000 


Tot^ 
1,101  000 
].S  19.000 
618,000 
501,000 
579,G00 


2.  CROPS  OF  1848. 

The  following  tables  of  the  crops  for  the  year  1B48  are  copied  from  the  tables 
prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patentn,  to  accom> 
pany  his  annual  Report,  which  has  been  recently  submitted  to  Congress,  1849: 

WhtaoL,  Bariey^  Oat$t  JRy«,  Buckwheatt  Ind.  com, 

bushels.  ]J    husheU.  bushels.  bushels.  bushfU.       bushels. 

Maine, 900,000  290,000  2,000,000  200,000  80,000      3.000,000 

Hew  Hampshire, 020,000  132.000  2,500,000  600,000  175.000      2,COO,000 

Massachusetts, 260,000  175,000  2,300,000  750,000  145,000      3,800,000 

Khode  Island, 4,600  66,000  220,000  66,000  5,000         900,000 

Connecticut, 130,000  30,000  2,0004X)0  1,600,000  600,000      3.400,000 

Termoot, 680,000  60,000  3,500,000  370.000  350,000      2,500,0003 

New  York, 16,600,000  4,SOO»000  28,000,000  4,000,000  3,860,000  17,600,000 
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Now  Jersey, 1,200,000 

PeimsylTaiiiA, 16,200,000 

Delaware, 450,000 

Maryland, 6,150,000 

Virginia, 12,250,000 

North  Carolina, 2,450,000 

South  Carolina, 1,400,000 

€k>orgia, 2,100,000 

Alabam^ 1,300,000 

Mississippi M0,000 

Tennessee, 9,000,000 

Louisiana, 

Kentucky, 6,600,000 

Ohio, 20,000,000 

Indiana, 8,500,000 

Illinois, 6,400,000 

Missouri, 2,000,000 

Arkansas, 600,000 

Michigan, 10,000,000 

Florida, 

Wisconsin, 1,600,000 

Iowa, 1,800,000 

Texas, 1,300,000 

District  of  Columbia, 20,000 

Oregon, 100,000 


12,000 

6,800,000 

3,300,000 

1,000.000 

166,000 

90,000,000 

18,500,000 

8,800,000 

4,500 

700,000 

65,000 

16,000 

3,000 

2,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

04,000 

11,000,000 

1,800,000 

270,000 

4,200 

4,000,000 

300,000 

20,000 

4,800 

1,250,000 

60,000 

12,600 

1,600,000 

80,000. 

7,800 

2,000,000 

85,000 

2,250 

1,500,000 

80,000 

0,800 

10,600,000 

400,000 

34^000 

•  ■  •  •  • 

••••••• 

2,500 

•••••• 

20,000 

16,000,000 

2,800,000 

18,000 

800,000 

30,000,000 

1,250,000 

1,500,000 

42,000 

17,000,000 

300,000 

110,000 

120,000 

6,000,000 

170,000 

130,000 

15,000 

7,000,000 

90,000 

90,000 

1,100 

600,000 

12,000 

•••••• 

800,000 

6,000,000 

100,000 

310,000 

85,000 
40,000 


13,000 
2,600,000 
1,600,000 


10,000 
15,000 


40,000 
25,000 


17,000  80,000 


9,000,000 

21,000,000 

3,850,000 

8,800,000 

38,000,000 

26,000,000 

13,500,000 

27,000,000 

28,000,000 

17,000,000 

76,600,000 

10,600,000 

65,000,000 

70,000.000 

45.000,000 

40,000,000 

28,000,000 

8,000,000 

10,000,000 

1,250,000 

1,500,000 

8,500,000 

1,800,000 

60,000 

1,000,000 


126,364,600    6,222,050      185,600,000   82,962,600  12,638,000      688,160,000 


Potatoes, 
bushels. 

Maine, 9,000,000 

New  Hampshire, 6,000,000 

Massachusetts, 4,800,000 

Rhode  Island, 800,000 

Connecticut, 8,600,000 

Vermont, 8,000,000 

New  York, 27,000,000 

New  Jersey, 2,100.000 

Pennsylvania, 8,200,(KX) 

Delaware, 200,000 

Maryland, 1,000,000 

Vir^a, 3,600,000 

North  Carolina, 3,200,000 

South  CaroUna, 4,200,000 

Georgia, * 2,000,000 

Alabama, 2,500,000 

Mississippi, 2,600,000 

Louisiana, 1,800,000 

Tennessee, 3,000,000 

Kentucky, 2,200,000 

Ohio, 6,000,000 

Indiana, 2,500,000 

Illinois, 2,300.000 

Mobile, 1,200,000 

Arkansas, 800,000 

Michigan, 6,000,0<^ 

Florida, 600.000 

Wisconsin, 1,250,000 

Iowa, 1,000,000 

Texas, 300,000 

District  of  Columbia, 25,000 


Bay, 

tons. 

1,200,000 

680,000 

750,000 

90,000 

650,000 

1,400,000 

4,200,000 

470,000 

2,000,000 

25,000 

130,000 

430,000 

140,000 

85,000 

28,000 

21,000 

1,000 

80,000 

60,000 

140,000 

1,600,000 

500,000 

460,000 

100,000 

1,500 

400,000 

1,500 

160,000 

60,000 


2,000 


114,476,000  15,735,000 

Hempftons. 

Tennessee, 800 

Kentucky, 11,000 

Ohio, '. 500 

Indiana, 480 

niinols, 660 

MobUe, 7,000 


Total, 20,330 

Ibbeuxo,  lbs. 

Massachusetts, 150.000 

Connecticut, 825.000 

New  York, 36,IK)0 

Pennsylvania, 610,000 


Maryland, 23,000,000 

Virginia, ...46,000,000 

North  Carolina, 13,000,000 

South  Carolina, 33,000 

Georgia, 220,000 

Alabama, 360,000 

Mississippi,.. 215,000 

Tennessee, 36,500,000 

Kentucky, 68,000,000 

Ohio, 9,500,000 

Indiana, 3,960,000 

Illinois, 1,340,000 

MobUe 15,600,000 

Arkansas, 220,000 

Florida, 350,000 

Total, 218,909,000 

OatUm,lbi. 

Virginia, 2,800,000 

North  Carolina, 45,000,000 

South  Carolina, 105,000,000 

Georgia, 220.000,000 

Alabama, 166,000,000 

Mississippi 245,000,000 

Louisiana, 190,000,000 

Tennessee, 36,000,000 

Kentucky, 2,200,000 

Arkansas, 25,000,000 

Florida, 18,000,000 

Texas, 12,000,000 

Total, 1,066,000,000 

Sice,  lbs. 

Virginia, 3,600 

North  Carolina, 3,600,000 

South  Carolina, 90,000,000 

Georgia, 18.000,000 

Alabama, 350.000 

Mississippi, 1,200,000 

Louisiana,. 6,000,000 

Tennessee, 12,000 

Kentucky, 25,000 

Illinois, 9,000 

Florida, 1,000,000 

Total, 119,199,600 


Louisiana,, 


Sugar  y  Zftt. 
200,000,000 
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3.  FLORIDA  TOBACCO— FLORIDA  PRODUCTS. 

We  are  gratified  Ui  leaxn  that  our  Qadsdcncouatj  friends  hare  made  finecropa 
irf  the  valaable  tobacco  which  they  cultivate  so  BucceBsfully  ;  and  we  are  also 
infurmed  that  thej  obtaio  a  good  price  for  the  article,  purchasers  being  ready  and 
anxious  to  buy,  which  shows  that  the  supply  by  no  means  exceeds  the  demand. 

It  is  not  ^nerally  Icnowti  in  the  Uoited  SLalea  that  the  tobacco  above  referred 
to,  aod  which  haa  as  yet  been  grown  no  where  to  any  extent  except  in  Qadsden 
county,  finds  a  ready  market  in  Oermnnr,  being  p ri DC i pally  shipped  to  Bremen, 

._j !__.__. .-.,   .. ._.-.._.        ..  'ir  the  firat  quality. 

;  planters,  is  the 
surplus  crop — they  being  able  to  make  a' tobacco  crop,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  three-quarters  of  a  cotton  crop,  and  enough  proviii ions  besides. 
Fodd«T  cannot  well  be  made  with  tobacco,  but  the  loss  of  this  crop  may  be 
compensated  perhaps  by  the  hay,  which  we  team  some  of  our  planli^ni  manage 
la  cure  from  tjie  gross  to  be  found  in  the  fields. 

Asjetnone  but  new  lands  have  been  cultivated  for  tobacco,  the  cut-worm  pre- 
Tailing  toeuch  an  extent  in  the  old  lands  as  to  prove  very  destructive  to  the  plant: 
we  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  skill  and  energy  of  our  farintra  will 
enable  them  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  that  all  rich  and  stroiig  land, 
having  the  rieht  kind  of  chemical  constituents  in  ilfi  soil,  wiU  be  made  tu  pro- 
duec  good  tobacco. 

What  with  sugar,  rice,  indi™,  tobacco,  sea  island,  and  short  staple  cotton, 
tropical  fruits — productiona  which  our  soil  will  yield  and  our  soil  will  allow  of 
bein^;  cultivated  with  success — the  live  oak,  juniper,  cedar  and  pitch  pine,  of  our 
forests — our  turpentine,  and  last,  not  le.i.st,  our  flsherius — nor  State  offers  strong 
ioducemeut^  to  the  skillful  and  industrious  agrtctilturista,  nottobesurpa.Hsed  bj 
the  much  coveted  Island  uf  Cuba,  nor  b^  any  of  the  most  favored  regions  of  the 
new  world.  Nature  has  here  been  lavish  uf  her  bounties — ve  oni;  need  ths 
sweat  of  man's  brow  to  yield  rich  fruits  to  reward  Jf  is  industry. 

The  vaunted  advantages  held  out  by  tlie  friends  of  Texas,  turned  the  tide  of 
emigration  away  from  Florida.  Our  Indian  war  did  ^  good  deal  toward  tha 
sme  result — but  we  are  led  to  think,  from  what  we  have  seen  and  ht-iird,  that 
"  sober  second  thought"  has  convinced  many  who  pa.sscd  by  Florida  to  gn  fur- 
ther West,  that  they  erred  in  so  doing;  and  we  are  Ihemore  convincetl  that  such 
is  the  fact,  from  having  seen  and  heard  of  a  number  of  persona,  who  had  been  to 
Louisiana  and  Texas  and"  located,"  but  becoming  satisfied  that  Floridu  alforded 
better  advontages  to  the  planter,  have  returned  and  settled  in  our  Stale, 

4.  CULTIVATJON  OF  LAND  IN  TBE  UNITED  STATFS 
The  following  is  an  approximate  cMimaleof  the  proportion  of  lands  in  the  re- 
■[kective  Slates  and  Territories  at  thiii  time  under  cultivation  : 

P«  cent.  I  !■  r  «nL 

NewEampshire 60  !  Ohio 511 

Vermont, 40  !  Indiana. .11 

Maine SO    Illinois 15 

Ua-wachnai-tts, 60   Michigan .'Ill 

New  York, SS  i  Iowa ID 
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New  Jersey, 50 

Peunsylvania, 70 

Maryland, 20 

Virginia,    40 

South  Carolina, 40 

Georgia, 40 

Alabama, 20 

Mississippi, 50 

Tennessee, 50 

Kentucky, 40 


Texas  (proper), 15 

Rhode  Island 60 

Connecticut, 75 

Florida, 15 

Wisconsin, 20 

Missouri, 40 

North  Carolina, 25 

Louisiana, 60 

Arkansas, 25 


This  shows  that  without  our  newly  acquired  territories,  there  is  60  per  cent, 
of  the  United  States,  or  more  than  one-half,  uncultirated. 

It  also  shows  that  we  have  yet  abundant  room  for  at  least  twice  our  present 
population ;  and  lastly,  it  shows  that  the  United  States  is  destined  to  be  tne  mis- 
tress of  the  world. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  &C. 

• 

1.  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  AND  ITS  PROSPECTS— SLAVE 

TRADE. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Desaasnre  for  the  portion  of  the  Iftte  CenBOS  Report  of  Churletton,  rel- 
atiTo  to  commeroe,  &o.,  which  he  prepared  under  authority  for  the  oity  council.  When  the  full 
▼olume  ia  rocciTed,  wo  intend  an  elaborate  notice  of  it«nQ  a  oondcnaation  of  many  of  its  particu- 
lars. This  report  is  one  of  the  most  ralnable  contributions  yet  made  to  statistical  literature,  and 
ifl  highly  honorable  to  the  dtiscns  of  Charleston,  who  thus  evince  a  spirit  nothing  short  of  that 
whi^  has  given  Boston  so  much  celebrity.  These  elaborate  census  volumes  are  mvaluable  reo* 
ords.  Boflton,  New  York,  Charleston  and  Savannah,  have  led  the  way  in  their  preparation.  Will 
not  New  Orleans,  which  claims  the  second  rank  among  American  cities,  follow  without  delay  the 
example.  The  field  among  us  is  a  rlch[one  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  tilled.  Itwillb«ourparttourg« 
the  matter  with  beoomlhg  earnestness  on  all  occasions. 

But  to  the  Charleston  Report  We  have  only  space  now  to  extract  firom  the  abundant  and  most 
•dmirably  arranged  statistics  of  Dr.  Dosausurc,  the  following  account  of  the  slave  trade,  Ac — £i>.] 

BLAYB  TRADS  OF  THB  80UTB. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  slave  trade  at  Charleston,  trom  1804  to  1807,  are 
taken  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Smith,  senator  from  South  Carolina,  de- 
livered in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  8th  December,  1820. 

"In  the  year  1804,  the  ports  of  South  Carolina,  by  an  act  of  its  Legislature, 
tinder  the  permission  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  were  opened  for  the 
importations  of  Africans.  They  remained  open  four  years.  Daring  that  time 
tiiere  were  two  hundred  and  two  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Charleston,  with 
African  slaves."  »♦•**«♦♦ 

»         *         *  *'  He  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Charleston,  to  apply  to  the  custom 

house  officers  for  a  full  statement  of  all  the  ships  engaged  in  that  trade  during 
the  four  years.  •  »  •  In  answer  to  his  request,  he  had  received 
from  the  custom  house  books,  from  the  hand  of  the  collector,  the  following  au- 
Uientic  documents  :  '* 


1804. 

va.»i.  Country  of  the  Proprie- 

%es8ois.  tor  of  the  Cargo. 

Aurora, New  England. 

Ann, Scotland. 

Easter, ' 

Brilliant, Rhode  Island. 

Armed  Neutrality, Great  Britain. 

Argo,  Ireland. 

Thomas, Great  Britain. 

Horizon, " 

Harriot, " 

Eliza. 

Alexander, *' 

Francis,     '        " 

Christopher, " 


1804. 
VikMAi*  Country  of  the  Proprle- 

Favorite, Great  hritain. 

M'Lespine, " 

Susanna, New  England. 

Active, Great  Britain. 

Hamilton, 

Ruby, 

Mary, 


« 


<« 


« 


1805. 

Perseverance, Great  Britain. 

Kitty, Charleston. 

Lupin, Rhode  Island. 

Mary  Huntley, Great  Britain. 
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GoT.Ventworth, Great  Britain. 

Experiment, " 

Eagle, Rhode  Island. 

Neptune, ** 

Fanny, Oreat  Britain. 

Thomas, 

NUe, • 

Reconree, 

Isabella, 

Armed  Neutrality, 

Susanna, 

LoTe  and  Unity, Rhode  Island. 

Jack  Park, Great  Britain. 

Manning, " 

Juliet, Rhode  Island. 

Margaret, Great  Britain. 

Louisiana, Rhode  Island. 

Ariel, Great  Britain. 

Estor, 

Margaret, 

Hiram, Rhode  Island. 

Louisiana, • " 

Maria, Great  Britain. 

Hambleton, " 

Rambler, Rhode  Island. 

William, Great  Britain. 

1806. 

Ariel, Great  Britain. 

Mary, 

Dapnna, 

Oarie, 

America, 

DaTis, 

Lydia, New  Jersey. 

Button, Great  Britain. 

Amazon, " 

Fair  American, Rhode  Island. 

Miller Ireland. 

Edward  <fe  Edmund, Great  Britain. 

Factor, Rhode  Island. 

Louisa, ** 

Commerce, ** 

Gustavus, Charleston. 

Neptune, Rhode  Island. 

Rooert, Great  Britain. 

Polly, Rhode  Island. 

Hiram 

Samuel, New  Jersey. 

LoTe  and  Unity, Rhode  Island. 

Three  Sisters, " 

Hector, Great  Britain. 

Ruby '* 

Farmer, " 

Maria, Rhode  Island. 

Ceres, Great  Britain. 

Independence, Rhode  Island. 

Hiberoia, Great  Britain. 

Alert, •« 

Agent, Rhode  Island. 

Mary, Great  Britain. 

Three  Friends, 

Fair  Eliza, 


«( 


« 


l€ 


l€ 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


ti 


tt 


tt 


It 


Fox, Rhode  Island. 

Kitty, Charleston. 

Hope, Rhode  Island. 

Hope, Ireland. 

Nantasket, Great  Britain. 

John  Watson, 

Gov.  Dodsworth, 

Mary  Ann, 

Diana, 

Davenport, New  Jersey. 

Corydon, Great  Britain. 

Kate, 

Mercury,   ' . . . 

Union, 

Washington, 

Louisa, Rhode  Island. 

Nicholson, Great  Britain. 

Edward (fc Edmund,  ....  " 

Mercury,   " 

Little  Ann, Charleston. 

Margaret, Great  Britain. 

1807. 

Katy, Great  Britain. 

James, " 

Eliza, Rhode  Island. 

Cleopatra, Great  Britain. 

Union, Rhode  Island, 

Tartar, Great  Britain. 

Maria, ** 

James, Massachusetts 

Mary, Rhode  Island. 

Aspmal, Great  Britain. 

James Charleston. 

Norfolk, Ireland. 

Fourth  of  July, Charleston. 

Dudder, Great  Britain. 

Habit, France. 

Agent, Rhode  Island. 

Eliza, Great  Britain. 

Ann, •* 

Ellis 

Andromache, Rhode  Island. 

Gov.  Clairborne, France. 

Hiram, Rhode  Island. 

Semiramis, « 

Neptune, , .  " 

Nancy, ** 

Minerva, France. 

Columbia, ,  Rhode  Island. 

Factor, 

Lavinia, 

Leander, 

Daphney, Great  Britain. 

Vulture, Rhode  Island. 

Africa,  Great  Britain. 

Three  Friends, * 

Eliza, Rhode  Island. 

Lark, 

Alfred, " 

Louisa, Great  Britain. 

Hiram, Rhode  Island. 

Concord,  


«< 
tt 
tt 


tt 
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FrieDdship, Rhode  Island. 

Flora, 

Ann  and  Harriot, -  " 

Monticello, *' 

Amazon,   Great  Britain. 

Baltimore, Rhode  Island. 

Juliet 

Miriam, France. 

Heron, Ireland. 

Ruby, Great  Britain. 

Three  Sisters, Rhode  Island. 

Betsy  and  Sally, " 

Armed  Neutrality, Great  Britain. 

Anna, France. 

John, Great  Britian. 

Nantasket, 

Gov.  Clinton, France. 

Eagle, Rhode  Island. 

Port  Mary, Great  Britain. 

Elisa, Charleston. 

Mary, Rhode  Island. 

Eagle, 

Actor, Ireland. 

Hannah  Bartlet, Rhode  Island. 

Mary, 

Edward <& Edmund,  .... 

Charleston, .Great  Britain. 

Experience, Rhode  Island.  I 


tt 
it 


Rambler, Rhode  Island. 

Eliza, 

Cleopatra, Great  Britain. 

Hope, Rhode  Island. 

Charlotte, " 

Albert, S.  Carolina. 

Commerce, Rhode  Island. 

Hope, Massachusetts 

Wealthy  Ann, Rhode  Island 

Columbia, " 

Angenora, *' 

Mercury, Ireland. 

Venus, Rhode  Island. 

Agent, , France. 

Gen.  Olairbome, " 

James, Rhode  Island. 

Resolution, Great  Britain. 

William  «fe  Mary, 

Caroline, France. 

Polly, Charleston. 

Jupiter,   Great  Britain. 

Heart  of  Oai, Rhode  Island. 

Horizon, 

Mary  Ann, 

Mary  Ann, 

Rio, Charleston. 

Sally 


it 
« 


BECAPlTULiTIOX. 


Of  the  African  trade  and  by  what  nations  supported,  from  Ist  January,  1804, 
to  3l8t  December,  1807. 


VeisolB  belonging  to 

Charleston, 61 

Rhode  Island, 59 

Baltimore, 4 

Boston, 1 

Norfolk, 2 

Connecticut, 1 

Sweden, 1 

Britain, 70 

France, 3 


Consigneos. 

Natives  of  Charleston, 13 

Rhode  Island, 88 

Britain, 91 

France, 10 


tt 
tt 
tt 


Total, 


.202 


Total, 


202 


Whole  number  of  slaves  imported,  and  the  particular  number  imported  by  each 
foreign  nation,  and  each  of  the  United  States  (into  Charleston.) 

British, »19,649 

French, »1,078 


21,027 


IN  AMERICAN  VESSELS. 


Charleston,  South  Carolina,  belonging  to  foreigners, 5,107 

Imported  by  merchants  and  planters  of  Charleston  and  vicinity,  .2,006 

7,723 


*  There  is  a  typocrMihkal  error  of  300  in  one  or  these  two  amonnts  in  the  original  pAmphlet, 
which  we  have  not  fitlt  autiaorlMd  to  alter,  aa  it  waa  donbtAil  in  whieh  amount  to  make  the 
alteiatioii. 
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Brietol,  ....3,914^ 

Pr3en'ce;:''l^     «"<><»*  !--«» 8.238 

Warren,  ...    280 J 

Baltimore, » 750 

Savannah, 300 

Norfolk, V 387 

Hartford, » 250 

Boston, » k V 200 

Philadelphia, * 200 

New  Orleans, 100 


&. 


18,048 
Total, 39,075 

NOTS  BT  THE  OOMPILEE. 

.  It  would  appear,  from  the  foregoing,  that  of  these  importations  of  slaves  into 
Charleston,  mere  were  imported  by  natives  of  countries  and  places  now  repudi- 
ttingslavery, 

Foreigners, 21,027 

Citizens  of  United  States, 14,605 

35,632 
Bj  citizens  of  slaveholding  States, 3,443 

Total, 39,075 

2.  INSURANCE  RATES  ON  MISSISSIPPI  AND  TRIBUTARIES. 

XHOMITlf  EATXS  ADOPTED  BT  THS  BOARD  OF  UNDXE-W&ITEES,  JULT,  1849^  NXW  ORUCAlfS. 

UVIE  »I8KB  BT  GOOD  BTEAMB0A1B— UPWABD. 

Jdittutippi  River,  Percent 

To  points  not  above  Bajon  Sara, ^ 

«        «    above  Bayou  Sara,  and  not  above  Natchez, »....»...  ^ 

"        "        "      Natchez,  and  not  above  Vicksburg i| 

"        "        **     Vicksburg  and  not  above  mouth  of  White  river, ^ 

**        "        "     the  mouth  of  White  river,  and  not  above  the  mouth  of  the 


Ohio, ^ 

the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  not  above  Alton,^ ^ . . .  1 

**      Alton,  and  not  above  the  foot  of  the  first  Rapids^. 1^ 

"     the  foot  of  the  1st,  and  not  above  the  foot  of  the  2d  Rapids,.  1^ 


M  U  €€ 

n  u 

*t  tt 

**        '<        «     the  foot  of  the  second  Rapids,  and  not  above  Qalena,.'. . . .  ,l)^ 
«       "       «*     Galena, 2 

lUinoU  River. 

To  points  not  above  Beardstown, li^ 

"        **    above  Beardstown,  and  not  above  the  mouth  of  Fox  river, l  j^ 

Ohio  River, 

To  points  not  above  Louisville, , J^ 

*'        **    above  Louisville,  and  not  above  Portsmouth, .  ^ 1 

"        "        •'     PortsmouUi, i}^ 

Cumberland  River. 

To  pointB  not  above  Nashville, l}^ 

"        "    above  Nashville,  and  not  above  Gainesbofo, 1}^ 

Tennessee  River, 

To  points  not  above  Eastport, 1 

"        "    above  Eastport,  and  not  above  Tuscumbia. 1^ 

"        "        *'      Tuscumbia  and  not  above  Knoxville, * l}^ 

Red  River. 
To  points  not  above  Alexandria, • ^i 


«(  «  <» 

«  <'  «f 
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To  poinffi  aboye  Alexandria,  and  not  above  Natchitoches  and  Grand  Ecore, . .  ^ 
**        '  •        '*      Natchitoches  and  Grand  Ecore,  and  not  above  Shreveport, . .  1 

"        "        "      Shreveport,  and  not  above  the  foot  of  the  Raft, 1 J^ 

«♦        "        "     the  foot  of  the  Raft,  and  below  White  Oak  Shoals, 3 

u        a        a     White  Oak  Shoals, 4 

jdtrkamas  Biter, 

To  points  not  above  Post  of  Arkansas, 1 

**        **    above  Post  of  Arkansas,  and  not  above  Pine  Bluff, 1^ 

"        "        "      Pine  Bluff  and  not  above  Little  Rock, IL^ 

Little  Rock,  and  not  aix>ve  Lewisburg, S'l^ 

**     Lcwisburff  and  not  above  Spadra  Bluff. 23.^ 

"     Spadra  Bluff,  and  not  above  Fort  Smith, 3U; 

«        ««        **     Fort  Smith, 4 

Missouri  Hirer. 

To  points  not  above  Jefferson  City, l}d 

'*        '*    above  Jefferson  City,  and  not  above  Lexington, 13^ 

•*        '<        ('     Lexington,  and  not  above  latan, ....2 

•*        »♦        "      latan, 2}£ 

Alabatna  River. 

To  points  not  above  Selma, • . . . .  J^ 

"        *'    above  Selma,  and  not  above  Montgomery  and  Wetumpka, 1 

RTVEB  RISKS  BT   GOOD  STEAMBOATS— f>OWNWARD. 

Ohio  River. 

From  pointe  not  above  Cincinnati — On  pork  in  bbls.,  lard  and  whisky, ^ 

On  other  car^,  except  grain,  and  hemp,  .  •  }^ 
On  grain  and  hemp, 1 

From  points  above  Cincinnati,  and  not  above  Portsmouth — 

On  pork  in  bbls.,  lard  and  whisky ^^ 

On  other  careo,  except  grain  and  hemp,. .  .1 
On  grain  ana  hemp, .1^ 

From  points  above  Portsmouth — On  pork  in  bbls.,  lard  and  whisky, 1 

On  other  carffo,  except  grain  and  hemp,. . .  1 J^ 
On  g^ain  and  hemp, l|t^ 

Cumberland  River. 

From  points  not  above  Nashville — 

Oq  car^,  except  grain  and  hemp, ^ 

On  grain  and  hemp 1 

From  points  above  Nashville,  and  not  above  Gainesboro— 

On  car^,  except  grain  and  hemp, 1 

On  gram  and  hemp, 1}^ 

On  cargo  shipped  from  the  Ohio  river  and  tributaries,  on  and  after  the  1st  of 
July  and  oefore  the  1st  of  Noven^ber,  and  from  the  Mississippi  river  andtributa^ 
ries  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  on  and  after  the  15th  of  August,  and  before  the 
Ist  of  January,  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  additional  premium  to  be  charged. 

No  insurance  shall  attach  on  property  shipped— ^upward  or  downward — «fter 
the  first  of  October,  1849,  on  board  of  any  steamboat  on  any  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  river  south  of  the  Ohio  nver,  or  tributaries  of  such  tributaries,  or 
bayous  connected  therewith,  which  boat  shall  not  hold  the  certificate  of  the  New 
Orleans  Inspectors  of  Ilulls---dated  within  the  twelve  pionths  next  preceding  the 
shipment^-of  her  fitness  to  carry  cargo  in  the  trade  in  which  she  is  engagca* 

ir  Specie,  by  steamboats,  one-half  the  cargo  rates. 

JIIVEB  RISKS  ON  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO. 

Cotton,  by  Flatboatt  and  Keels. 

Pero(»t. 

1.  From  places  on  Tennessee  river  and  tributaries  to  New  Orleans, 3 

2.  "        *'        "  "  "     above  Florence  to  Eastport, 1 

a.      "        "        "  "         "     not  above  Florence  to  Eastport, >^ 
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4.  From  places  on  the  Obion,  Forked  Deer  and  Hatchie  rivers  to  N.  O.,. . .  .3 

5.  "        *'  as  above  to  points  on  the  Mississippi  river  not  below  Memphis,.!)^ 
(L      *«        **  on  the  Tallahatchie  river  to  New  Orleans, 3 

7.  "        "        "    Tallahatchie  river  lo  Williams's  Landing, l}4 

8.  "        "        "    tributaries  of  the  Tallahatchie  river  to  New  Orleans, . .  4 

9.  *'        "        «    tributaries  of  the  Tallahatchie  river  to  Williams's  land- 

ing,   3 

10.  "        "        "    Yalobusha  river  not  above  Grenada  to  New  Orleans,  .  .3 

11.  "        *'        "    Yalobasha  river  above  Grenada  and  from  tributaries  of 

the  Yidobuidia  to  New  Orleans, 4    ' 

12.  "        "        "    Yalobusha  river  not  above  Grenada  to  Williams's  Land- 

ing,  1 

13.  "        "        "    Yalobusha  river  above  Grenada  and  from  tributaries  of 

the  Yfdobusha  to  Williams's  Jjanding, 2 

14.  *'        '«  on  Big  Black  river  to  New  Orleans, 3 

15.  "        "  onBigBlack  river  to  Grand  Gulf, l}4 

IS.      "        "  on  the  Little  Missouri  river  to  New  Orleans, 4 

17.      **        *•  on  the  Little  Missouri  river  to  Gamden, 2 

Tobacco,  by  Flalboatt  to  Kew  Orleani, 

From  placet  on  Forked  Deer  and  Obion  river, 3 

"        **        '*  Tennessee  river,  below  Muscle  Shoals 2)^ 

"        "        "  Cumberland  river,  not  above  Nashville, 2j^ 

**        "        **  "  "      above  Nashville, 3 

•*        **        "  Green  river,  not  above  mouth  of  Barren,  and  from  Barren  riv- 
er, not  above  Bowling  Green 2 

"        "        *'  Barren  river,  above  Bowling  Green,  and  from  Green  river  above 

mouth  of  Barren, 3^ 

B7  It  is  understood  that  no  risk  is  binding  on  cotton  by  flat  or  keel  boats,  from 
any  places  except  on  the  Tennessee  river  and  tributaries,  until  indorsed  on  the 
poli^,  or  otherwise  assented  to  in  writing,  by  the  insurers :  and  cotton  by  flat  and 
seel  boats  from  any  points,  except  the  Tennessee  river  and  tributaries,  shall  be 
insured  for  only  three-fourths  of  its  value,  the  assured  being  his  own  underwri- 
ter for  one-fourth.  Cotton  from  the  Tennessee  river  and  tributaries,  by  flat  and 
keel  boats,  may  be  insured  under  open  policies,  and  for  its  full  value :  and  should 
only  three- fourths  of  its  value  bo  insured — the  assured  being  his  own  underwriter 
for  one-£ourth-*-the  risk  may  be  taken  at  2^^  ^  cent. 

3.  COAL  TRADE  OF  OHIO. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  coal  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  for, 
rich  as  she  is  in  her  arable  lands  and  in  their  vast  product  of  grain,  she  is  not  more 
so  in  that  than  in  her  mineral  resources.  As  population  becomes  more  dense  and 
tlie  arts  and  manufactures  increase,  coal  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fiourcee  of  her  wealth.  The  county  of  Tuscarawas,  for  instance,  has  550  Square 
miles,  and  it  is  stated  that  coal  can  be  found  on  every  mile  of  it.  In  Professor 
Mather's  report  on  Geology  it  is  estimated  that  Tuscarawas  county  has  imbed- 
ded in  it  more  than  eighty  thousand  millions  of  bushels  of  coal.  The  Cincin- 
nati AUoM  ^ajs  that  in  1834  the  coal  trade  had  scarcely  commenced  in  the  county 
of  Meigs,  and  this  last  year  (1848)  there  was  at  least  2*151)0,000  bushels  got  out  in 
that  county.  So  also,  at  Nelson ville,  in  Athens  county,  no  coal  was  exported 
before  the  Hocking  canal  was  made  ;  but  in  the  current  year  (1848)  the  coal  got 
out  there  reached  near  a  million  of  bushels,  which  goes  into  the  consumption  of 
towns  which  before  that  time  consumed  no  coaL 

^  The  following  tabular  view  of  the  increased  product  of  coal  compiled  from  sta- 
tistical documents,  is  nearly  correct,  for  the  years  1840,  1843, 1847,  and  1848 : 

1S40.  1843.                1847.                1848. 

Counties.                                          Bimhelfi.  BushelB.  Bushels.  BtiKhoIs. 

Athens 84,200  100,000  657,663  715,104 

Belmont, 188,200  200,000  200,000  225,000 

Columbiana, 1 63,000  200,000  200,000  200,000 

Gallia, 15,400  30.000  40,000  45,000 

Guernsey, .55,858  60,000          60,000  60,000 

Harrison, 1^,500  200,000  200,000  200,000 
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Holmes, 5,000  5.000  10,000  10,000 

Jackson, 55^00  60,000  70,000  75,000 

Meigs, 843/400  1,200,000  2,000,000  2,500.000 

Monroe, 5.450  6,000  10,000  15,000 

Morgan, 77,400  60,000  80,000  80,000 

Perry, 34,190  35,000  40,000  40,000 

Scioto, 41,100  40,000  45,000  45,000 

Stark, ^..  33,800  35,000  40,000  151,467 

Summit, 254.040  361.805  1,287,170  1,837,377 

Tuscarawas, 292.230  350/)00  275.000  285.020 

Wayne, 10,000  10.000  10.000  10,000 

Washington, 34,000  35,000  40.000  40,000 

Total, 2,382,368     2,907,805     5,084,823    6.538,968 

In  those  counties  wher6  there  are  no  public  works,  and  no  iron  manufactures, 
the  product  of  coal  is  estimated  to  remain  nearly  the  same ;  because  tJie  consump- 
tion is  local  and  domestic ;  but  in  those  counties  when  the  public  works  run,  the 
increase  is  great,  and  we  know  what  it  is  very  nearly.  So  of  the  county  of  Meigs 
(on  the  river)  we  know  very  nearly  its  increase.  The  above  table  is  nearly  cor- 
rect; but  it  is  unquestionably  something  under  the  mark.  To  Summit  county* 
we  have  credited  the  entire  amount  of  coal  cleared  from  the  port  of  Akron ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  some  portion  of  it  came  there  by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
canal,  from  places  in  the  line  of  the  canal.  The  general  result  is,  however> 
nearly  the  truth. 
The  comparison  of  aggregates  show  that — 

From  1840  to  1843.  the  increase  was  24  per  cent  From  1843  to  1847,  the  in- 
crease was  65  per  cent.    From  1847  to  1848,  the  increase  was  28  per  cent 

In  the  first  three  ye&rs,  the  annual  increase  was  8  per  cent,  in  the  next  fovLt 
years  16  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  year  28  per  cent.  1  By  the  year  1860— eleven 
years — the  coal  production  of  Ohio  will  probably  exceed  twenty  millions  of  bush* 
els  per  annum,  or  three  times  the  present  amount. 

The  consumption  of  coal  as  an  article  of  domestic  fuel  has  very  rapidly  in- 
creased in  the  interior  towns,  as  the  following  t^ble  of  the  receipts  for  consump- 
tion ,  at  different  points,  will  show  : 

1843.  1847.  1846. 

Bushels.        Bushels.  Bushels. 

Received  at  Cleaveland, 387.834     1,212.887     1,959.210 

"  Newark, 10,000  56,200  50.200 

"  Columbus, : .  64.185        155.362        293.696 

"  Circleville 22,532  38.800  65^^09 

"  Ohillicothe, 27.470        131,151        223.153 

"  Middletown, 8,334  31 .784  45,815 

"  Dayton, .\  .  27,800  64,495  89.273 

"        "  Piqua.. 1.420  5,075  6,088 

Aggregate, 549.575     1.695,704     2,743,615 

This  is  the  consumption  only  of  interior  towns— excluding  that  of  Cincinnati^ 
Columbus,  for  example,  has  in  five  years  increased  the  use  of  coal  more  than  four 
fold.  Chillicothe  has  in  tlie  same  time  increased  eight  fold.  The  coal  used  at 
ChUlioothe  is  the  NeLsonville  coal,  Atliens  county,  and  is  of  a  very  good  quality, 
at  a  very  low  price. — Evffalo  Com.  Ado, 


4.  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  NORTH  GERMANY. 

The  following  brief  and  in  some  respects  necessarily  incomplete  review  of 
the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  various  States  and  territories  of  North  Germany, 
more  immediately  exposed  to  the  injurious  consequences  of  a  State  of  warfare, 
will  perhaps  be  of  more  than  usual  interest  under  existing  circumstances.  It 
will  place  the  Manchester  Commercial  Associations,  which  have  taken  the  lead 
in  impressing  upon  the  Government,  by  memorial  and  deputation,  the  urgencT 
and  importance  of  bringing  its  accepted  friendly  mediation  betwixt  the  contend- 
infi:  parties  to  a  prompt  and  peaceful  issue,  in  possession  of  the  more  precise 
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facts  and  fig^nres  which  an  intelligent  body  of  merchants  will  best  know liow  and 
most  opportonely  to  turn  to  account  in  furtherance  of  Uieir  objects.  We  began 
with  Hmmburg,  premising  th  t  the  returns,  which  are  the  latest  we  have  received> 
and  asBoredly  the  latest  jet  made  public  hene^.are  mot  in  all  respects  brought 
"down  to  the  vame  date.  This  dcfuuit  of  completeness  does  not,  however,  mate- 
riallj  effect  the  general  view  which  it  is  desdraolc  to  present,  or  the  considerations 
"which  it  is  calculated  to  f^ugs^t. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  thfe  port  of  Hamburg  from  the  sea  during 
the  quinquential  period  from  1840  to  1844,  giv^s  an  annual  average  of  3,252,  of 
481,000  tonna^.  These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  navigation  of  more  than 
125  per  cent.,  m  the  space  of  thirty  jeare.  In  the  year  1 845,  a  total  of  3,990  ves- 
sels entered  from  the  sea,  vis.,  435  coming  from  transatlantic  ports  ;  1,566  com- 
ing from  British  jports  ;  1 ,989  coming  from  other  ports  of  Europe.  Of  the  values 
^f  the  commodities  imported  in  the  same  jear  by  this  mass  of  shipping,  we  have 
DO  specific  returns  ;  but,  taking  the  maritime  commerce,  imports  and  exports  to^ 
gether,  at  the  same  rate  of  proportion  to  the  general  commercial  movement  as  in 
1843,  which  comprised  the  traffic  with  the  interior  of  QermanV,  indusive  of  a 
portion  of  that  through  Altona,  we  should  have  about  22)^  millions  of  sterling 
of  sea  borne  trade  upon  a  total  aggregate  movement  of  nearly  35  millions.  As, 
however,  %o2  vessels  more  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg  in  1845  than  in  1843, 
Vhilst  proportionally  the  sailings  might  oe  in  the  slime  ratio,  the  collective  val- 
ue of  imports  and  exports  by  sea  would  probably  be  in  excess  al^o  in  the  former 
rear. 

For  the  years  anterior  to  1845,  we  have  more  precise  and  abundant  materials  to 
work  upon,  without,  however,  bein^  enabled  to  detach  altogether  the  special 
movement  of  trade  and  navigation  &om  the  general  movement,  which  comprc' 
bends  that  carried  on  by  the  Elbe  and  by  land  carriage.  The  sea  and  river  nav^ 
igstioA  together  show  the  following  results  for  the  years  stated  : 

1842.  '1843.  1844 

Entries  and  sailings  of  vessels  together,.      15^77        15,634        14,3U3 
Tonnage, >,373,843  1,382,973  1,273,^08 

The  jearb  1841, 1^12,  and  1343>  show  airiuch  greater  shippling  and  tiUding 
activity  than  1844.  hi  1841,  the  excess  of  shippingfemployea  was  equal  to  i48,- 
477  tonnage,  in  1842  to  100,175,  in  1843  to  1U9,305  tons,  more  than  in  1844.  The 
eatries  and  sailings  for  1844  wefe  thus  distributed  :  Entries,  7,649,  of  680,4b8 
tonnage  ;  sailings,  6,744,  of  593,180  tonna^.  In  this  movement  of  navigation 
the  tnule  with  Great  Britain  in  1 842  employeid  2,320  vessels,  entries  and  filings  to- 
gether, of  394,129  tonnage ;  but  in  1844  only  2,187  vessels,  of  38.1,77-5  tonnaire. 
The  country  next  in  order  for  the  importance  of  its  connection  b5^  aea  tnuffic  with 
Hamburg,  is  Holland,  which  in  1842  had,  inVards  and  outfwards  together,  8<>2 
▼eweUy  of  57,225  tonnage,  in  the  trade  in  1844  reduced  to  696  vessels,  of  41,708 
tonnage.  The  trade  with  Prussia,  almost  all  bv  the  Higher  Elbe,  ^coupled  582,- 
000  tons,  inwards  and  outwards,  in  1842 ;  in  i^4,  496,052  tons.  With  Hanover, 
chiefly  fluvial  navigation  aUo,  the  tonnage  employed,  inwards  aiid  outwards  to- 
gether, was  54,708  tons  in  1842,  and  46,515  in  1844.  We  have  no  returns  sepa- 
rately of  the  maritime  and  fluvial  navigation,  but  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general 
approximation,  that  the  lattct  enters  for  more  than  one-half  into  the  whole  num- 
ber of  vessels,  with  at  least  two-fifths  of  the  total  tonnage.  The  traflic  by  the 
Sb«  wa^  materially  affected  by  the  onerous  tariff  of  duties  imposed  upon  its 
navigation  in  late  years.  The  commerce  of  Hamburg  absorbs  upward  of  90  per 
tent  of  the  total  navigation  of  the  Elbe. 

The  commerce  of  Hamburg  represented  about  the  following  aggregate  values 
in  importB  and  exports  of  merchandise  by  sea,  river,  and  land  carnage  : 

18452.                                          1843.  1844. 

£35,600,000 JB34,765,000 jC34,0l0,00O 

For  the  last  year  cited,  the  returns  for  the  others  being  omitted  as  superfluous 
and  nnneoesaary,  the  total  movement  thus  presented  was  made  up  of  imports  to 
the  value  of  about  £17,557,000,  and  of  exports  for  £16,453,000.  The  following 
are  the  proportions  in  which  the  three  countries  which  figure  at  the  head  of  the 
Hst  ent^ed  for  imports  and  exports  in  the  aggregate  masa  for  1844 : 
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Prussia,  for £4.^^650        £4^6^500 

GreatBritain, 4,852,500  3,367,250 

Hanover, 2,280,250  2,880,000 

The  principal  imports  from  Great  Britain  consisted  of  raw  cotton,  cotton  yarns 
and  fabrics,  wollen  fabrics,  cutlery,  iron  and  steel,  and  indigo.  The  chief  Exports 
from  Hambug  to  Great  Britain  were  raw  wool,  com  and  flour,  and  cotton  manu- 
factures. 

The  importance  of  the  trade  with  Hamburg  to  British  interests  may  readilv  be 
estimated  by  these  figures.  It  may  be  added,  moreoTer,  that,  as  the  total  elect- 
ive shipping  of  Hamburg  consisted,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1845,  of  only  5205 
ships  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  50,937  tons,  inclusive  of  eight  steam  vessels,  of 
which  five  served  un  the  Elbe,  this  most  important  traffic  was  carried  on  chiefly 
by,  and  all  to  the  advantage  of,  British  shipping. 

5.  OOMMEBOIAL  STATISTICS, 

The  foUowing  tables  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
to  the  countries  therein  named,  during  the  yeare  1847  and  1848,  we  ^ave  com- 
piled from  official  documents.  One  of  the  most  marked  features  which  they  pre- 
sent is  the  falling  off  in  the  British  trade  to  their  West  Indian  and  North  Amer- 
ican colonies,  and  the  increase  of  the  American  trade  with  those  places : 

1847.  184S. 

U.  States.  O.  Britain.  U.  States.  O.Britain. 

Russia, $626,332  £1.844,543  1,047,582  1,925,226 

Prussia, 182,259  553^68  145,074  404,144 

Sweden  and  Norway,...  391,847  348,216  625,972  312,936 

HoUand, 1,885,398  3,017,423  1,595,450  2,823,258 

Belgium, 2,874,367  1 ,059,456  1 .989,764  823,968 

Hanse  Towns, 4,068,413  6,007.366  3,856,676  4.669,259 

British  East  Indies,    ...  237,783  5,470,105  510,289  5,077,247 

BriUfth  West  Indies,....  3,973,252  2,102,577  4,344,536  1,434,477 

British Amer. colonies,..  5,819,667  3,233,014  6.399,959  1,990,592 

France  on  the  Atlantic,.  17,420,385^  q  ce^  „q«  14,159,798>  ,  ^o^  coi 

France  on  the  Mediter'n,  1,172,146^  ^'^^^-^^  I,215.087J  l*"^'^-** 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic,. .  770,748/  oni  .400  597,797^  ia«>7iA 

Spain  on  the  Mediter'n,.  1,188,340C  »"l.*W  1,741,474$  ^^*^^^ 

Cuba. 6,005,617  896,554  6,432,380  733,169 

Porto  Rico. 825,079  16,822  801,722  1,017 

Italy 1,056,023  1,811,638  1,101,113  2,212.351 

Austrian  ports 1,175,375  537,069  1.701,495  494,525 

Turkey, 61 ,570  2,363,442  1 14,830  2,664.281 

Mexico, 536,641  100,6,38  2,095,495  945,937 

Braril, 2,566,938  2,568,804  3,092.736  2,067,302 

Chili,...   1,461,347  866,325  1,703,625  967,333 

Peru, 192.978  660,814  124,618  853,129 

China, 1,708,655  1,503,969  2,063,625  1.445,959 

Hayti, 1,187,017  192,089  935,586  88,067 

For  thevears  ending  June  30, 1847  and  1848,  the  exports  of  domestic  produce 
from  the  United  Status  to  Qreat  Britain  were  to 

1847  1848 

England, $70,223,777  $62,928,024 

Ireland, , 15,397,698  2.452.426 

Scotland, 3.645,460  2,455,426 

The  total  value  of  our  imports  from  the  same  countries  for  the  same  year  were 

1847  1848 

Vnd, $65,170,374  $59,763>09 

'   1,837.014  1,666.694 

5904J40  415,983 

vO  the  United  States  during  theyear  1847  are  officiallj 
ol ;  and  in  1848  at  £9,564,909.— ^aiA»«^t.n  Htpublic. 
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6.  TAXATION  IN  EUROPE. 

The  inequalitj  of  the  operations  of  the  system  of  taxation,  as  bearing  upon 
tKe  landed  proprietor  in  £u^land,  and  the  possessor  of  other  property,  and  tlie 
people  at  large,  compared  with  that  operation  in  other  European  countries,  i» 
eridenced  by  the  following  statement : 

In  England,  the  annual  tax  on  land  is .< £  1,531,916 

.      "                    "        "   on  the  people, 23.186,760 

In  Prussia,  the  land  pays 3,999,500 

the  people, 3,761,500 

In  Austria,  the  land  pays 8.700,000 

*'        the  people, 7,700,000 

In  France,  the  land  pays,  unascertained— but  below 10,000,000 

the  people, 17,423,340 


7.  BRITISH  COMMERCE. 


• 


A  lately  fMiblished  Parliamentary  document  presents  the  following  facts. 
The  total  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  export- 
ed  &o«  (he  United  Kingdom  to  various  countries,  was,  in  1847,  £58,842^7 ; 
ia  1848,  £52,849,448. 

The  British  Colonies  took £14,588,397  £12,654,183 

The  United  States  took 10,974,161  9,584,909 

The  Hanseatic  towns, 6,007,366  4,669,250 

HoUand 3,017,423  2,823,258 

France, 2,554,283  1,024,521 

Russia, , 1,844,543  1,925,226 

Turkey, 2,576.989  2,858,179 

China,  Hong  Ktmg, , 1,503,969  1,445,959 

Braiil, 2.568.804  2,067,302 

Mexico.  Cent  and  a  America  (ez.Braail),  2,605.855  3,761 .743 

Foreign  West  Indies, 1.4104»1  1.010.138 

All  other  coimtriee, 9^290,366  9.024,780 

58,842,277  52,849,448 

One  striking  fact  developed  by  this  statement  is.  tliat.  next  to  her  own  Colo- 
ties,  the  United  States  is  the  best  customer  Great  Britain  has ;  taking  more 
than  one-sixth  of  her  entire  amount  of  exports,  and  more  than  any  two  of  her 
next  best  customers !  We  may  also  trace  lu  these  fis^res  the  disturbing  effects 
of  the  political  events  of  1848.  Continental  revulsions,  anarchy,  want  of  con- 
fidence, and  national  exhaustion,  reduced  the  trade  to  France,  Prussia,  Uie  Han- 
seatic towns,  Germany  and  Belmum.  from  £13,192,496  to  £9  745,150.  The  col- 
lapse in  the  East  Indian  and  the  Colonial  markets  reduced  their  trade  from 
£11,02  ',259  to  £8,671,624.  Our  exports  to  the  United  States  fell  nearly  £l  ,500,- 
OOO,  caused  principally,  no  doubt,  oy  the  extraordinary  exports  of  1847,  conse- 
quent upon  our  large  imports  that  year,  and  which  were  correcpondin^lv 
reduced  in  1848.  The  total  reduction  of  our  exports  in  1848,  compared  with 
those  of  1847,  was  £5,992,923,  a  venr  striking  comment  upon  the  history  of 
that  jeMi  of  revolutions,  and  for  which  it  would  require  a  greatdeal  of  progress 
in  true  national  liberty  and  independence  to  make  ample  compensation.  The 
itate  of  your  cotton  crop  still  engages  much  of  our  attention,  and  «  good  deal 
of  anxiety  ia  expressed  respecting  its  adequacy  for  our  supplies.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  more  than  usual  quantity  is  finding  its  way  from  tne  East  Indies.  A 
shipment  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  whole  bales,  per  the  ship  George  Buck- 
^soA,  from  Bombay,  is  advised,  said  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality* 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  MINING,  &C: 

1.  ANOTHER  SOUTHERN  FACTORY. 

A  YKET  pretty  sample  of  cedar  pails  was  shown  to  us  on  Saturday  last*  by  Mn 
John  S.  James,  to.  whom  it  was  sent  with  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  an  order  for 
a  supply  of  them  could  be  filled  in  this  place.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Ala- 
bama Manufacturing  Compan^^,  Butler  county,  Alabama,  a  factory  established  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  this  article  out  of  the  red  cedar,  a  roost  beautiful  and 
durable  maju^rial..  The  specimen  to  which  we  refer,  is  a  water  bucket  of  heart  ce- 
dar— ^bound  with  brass  hoops,  and  with  a  brass  handle  fastened  on  each  side  by 
a  kind  of  spring.  The  bottom  is  of  one  entire  piece,  and  the  whole  article,  both 
for  conyenience,  finish  and  use,  is  far  superior  to  the  northern  for  which  there  is 
such  a  demand.  The  price,  too,  is  much  lower  for  the  Alabama  article,  as  we 
lean  that  they  can  be  had  at  the  factory,  brass  bound,  for  $9,50  per  dozen,  or 
iron-bound  for  one^ialf  that  price.  The  freight  upon  them  if  sent  out  in  nests 
would  not  amount  to  a  great  deal,  certainly  not  to  as  much  as  for  those  sent  from 
the  North. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  while  for  the  dealers  in  such  wooden  ware  to  get  out  a 
supply  of  these  pails  firom  the  factory,  and  try  the  experiment  of  competition 
With  the  northern  article  ? 

We  really  think,  independent  of  the  pleasure  of  fostering  southern  industrr, 
that  it  might  be  made  to  pay  most  handsomely,  for  both  the  material  and  work- 
manship of  these  pails  reflect  great  credit  on  the  Alabama  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 

The  more  such  enterprises  are  encouraged,  and  labor  dirersified,  the  better  for 
the  South  socially  and  politically.— Cb/tMn6ia  {S.  C)  T^Ugraph, 

2.  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  HER  RESOURCES. 

We  copy  the  following  condensed  yiew  of  the  resources  and  proroects  of  Penn- 
sylyania  m>m  Bickueirs  Reporter,  an  able  commercial  paper  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia. It  is  gratifying  that  the  condition  of  the  ^reat  central  State  of  the 
Union  will  justify  sucu  a  Battering  picture  of  her  capacitor  and  prospects : 

"  Oi»  State,  oua  Fos^ion,  and  oua  Bnoumcss. — There  is  no  part  of  the  Union 
more  richly  endowed  with  the  natural  resources  of  permanent  prosperity  than 
the  State  of  Pennsylyania.  Although  this  is  a  subject  which  has  frequently  oc- 
cupied the  columns  of  the  press,  we  propose  to  consider  it  in  a  single  and  com- 
prehensiye  yiew.  The  geographical  portion  of  the  State  is,  in  the  first  place, 
nighly  fayorable  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  commercial  enterprise,  while  it 
is  situated  midway  between  the  North  and  the  South,  with  an  open  navigation 
from  its  shores  to  the  yalley  of  the  Mississippi,  through  the  Ohio  riyer  and  the 
north-western  lakes,  and  also  to  the  ocean.  Its  climate  is  mild  and  healthful,  and 
our  public  works,  composed  of  railroads  and  canals,  traversing  its  most  impor- 
tant sections,  constitute  convenient  avenues  for  the  transportation  of  every  spe- 
cies of  merchandise,  both  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  frontier. 

*'Penn8ylvaniapossesses,asthe  basisof  its  resources,  a  broad  and  public  domain, 
yielding  all  the  products  of  the  middle  States  in  great  abundance,  abounding  in 
large  quantities  of  lime,  especially  adapted  to.  the  fertilisation  of  the  land.  And 
it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  agricultural  enterprise  is  here  prosecuted  with 
a  skill  and  success  which  render  its  market  equal  to  any  in  our  own  country  or 
ill  Europe. 

"  But  It  is  in  the  great  amount  of  its  mineral  wealth  that  the  State  is  more  eepeci- 
ally  distinguished  from  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  vast  beds  of  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coal  which  it  contains,  and  its  mines  of  iron,  render  its  resources 
much  greater  in  this  respect  than  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  It  is,  we  prej^ume, 
generally  known  tfiat  tne  weat  mass  of  the  anthracite  coal,  which  is  employed 
throughout  the  country,  is  nere  mined  to  the  annual  amount  of  about  tweve  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  other  species  also  supplies  a  larsre  quantity  to  the  manu- 
facturing enterprise  of  Pittsburg  and  other  places.  Indeed,  our  vast  supplies  of 
cold  andiron,  render  Pennsylvania  a,  not  to  say  the,  prominent  workshop  of  the 
country.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  fact,  we  need  only  to  look  at  the  indus- 
try of  the  State  which  is  employed  in  mining  and  nuinufactures,  and  the  amount 
of  coal  a^  iron*  raw  and  manufactured,  transported  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
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"  The  prc^r888  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  State  is  a  subject  of  some  interest  and  im-' 
portance.  From  a  pamphlet,  which  would  appear  to  be  entitled  to  credit,  since 
It  was  prepared  by  an  associate  editor  of  the  Miners'  Journal — a  paper  which  is 
largely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  coal  and  iron  trade — ^we  learn  that  as  ear- 
ly as  the  year  1776  several  loads  of  anthracite  coal  were  dispatched  down  the 
SoflHi^uehanna,  it  having  been  used  in  the  shops  of  blacksmitlis  previous  to  that 
period.  Companies  for  mining  and  transportation  were  soon  formed,  and  in  18^0 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  were  first  sent  to  market.  In  order  to  exhibit 
its  advance  for  the  last  four  years,  we  subjoin  the  following  table,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  public  documents  : 

Teart.  Tons. 

1845, 2,002,877 

1846, 2.333,494 

1847, 2,970,597 

1848, 3,063,503 

"  There  is,  also,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  abundant  water-power  which  operates  or 
propels  numerous  manufacturing  establishments  of  woolen  and  cotton,  and  in 
the  amount  of  those  products  which  are  furnished,  the  Keystone  stands  among 
the  most  important  States.  It  is  distinguished,  also,  for  the  skill  and  elegance 
with  which  the  more  ornamental  kinds  of  mechanical  work  are  here  executed. 
It  moreover  possesses  in  its  quarries  of  pure  white  marble,  a  material  peculiarly 
adapted  to  architectural  decorations,  and  of  no  little  value,  when  we  consider 
the  prospective  improvement  of  a  State  which  now  possesses  an  amiable,  Indus* 
trioos,  moral,  and  reflective  population  of  nearly  two  millions." 

3.  GRANITE  AT  THE  SOUTH.—No.  1. 

BT  ▲  CHABLUTON  WORKING  MAN. 

Missis.  Editors — The  interest  manifested  on  your  part,  by  publishing  in  the 
Tklegrapk  an  extract  from  a  recent  private  letter  from  us — in  wnich  some  sugges- 
tions were  briefly  and  hastily  made,  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  granite,  from 
the  quarries  of  Richland,  fbr  the  projected  newcftstora  house  in  this  city — has  in- 
duced us  to  examine  the  matters  therein  alluded  to  with  some  care ;  and  we  pro- 
pose, through  the  columns  of  jour  valuable  journal,  to  present  to  your  readers^ 
the  results  of  those  investi^ions.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  aim  to  be  as  concise, 
plain,  and  practical  as  possible,  with  the  hope,  that  the  facts  and  considerations 
presented,  will  result  in  inducing  some  enterprising  citizens  of  Richland,  Lex- 
infi^ton,  Newberry,  or  Fairfield,  to  put  their  hands  to  a  work,  which,  if  prosecu- 
fea  with  ordinary  skill  and  care,  must  be  productive  of  untold  wealth.  If  we 
could  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  these  efforts  will  but  stimulate  that  **  eternal 
talk  "  about  what  we  in  South  Carolina  can  and  ought  to  do,  we  should  cast  away 
our  pen  in  utter  despair,  as  we  firmly  believe  that  there  never  was  a  field  of  en- 
t^prise  more  inviting  and  promising  than  this  is — under  the  peculiarly  favorable 
circumstances  which  now  present  wemselves  ;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  there  is  so  little  of  public  spirit  in  our  citizens,  as  to  permit  the  importation  . 
of  granite  for  the  Charleston  c^ostom  house  from  abroad,  when  we  have  it  so  clear- 
ly within  our  power  to  supply  the  best  article-— equal  even  to  the  far  famed  Qain- 
cy  stone — ^at  such  a  price  as  will  pay  the  quarrier  an  immense  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  utterly  defy  northern  competion.  There  are  now  in  this  city,  north- 
em  men,  who  regard  with  ea^r  watchfulness  every  movement  that  is  made  with 
reference  to  this  magnificent  job  ;  owners  and  agents  of  northern  quarries  resi- 
dent here,  are  sharply  on  the  look  out,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  by  them 
to  secure  the  contract  for  the  granite.  Not  only  do  they  see  in  this  single  build- 
ing a  prize  worth  contending  for,  but  they  are  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  also, 
that  if  such  materials  are  supplied  from  our  own  soil,  they  may  at  once  bid  a 
long  farewell  to  all  their  southern  granite  trade ;  for  the  proof  once  made,  tliat 
we  can  supply  it  cheaper  than  they,  wc  become  the  exporters  of  it,  at  profit  to 
ourselves,  instead  of  importers,  as  heretofore,  at  exorbitant  rates. 

The  citizen  of  South  Carolina  who  shall  develop  this  most  important  re- 
source of  the  State — by  supplying  the  granite  for  the  custom  house — a  structure 
which,  in  extent,  and  the  imposing  character  of  its  architectural  adornments,  will 
far  supass  any  other  building  wiwin  our  borders,  will  thereby  erect  for  himself 
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a  monument  as  creditable  and  enduring  as  the  noble  pile  itself,  and  bia  name 
"will  be  handed  down  to  future  times,  as  a  public  benefactor. 

But  we  have  no  need  or  desire  of  enlisting  in  this  behalf,  feelings  of  State 
pride  or  patriotism  ;  we  propose  to  look  into  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  aollars  and 
cents,  and  think  we  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  we  have 
it  fairly  and  fully  within  our  power  to  command  the  contract. 

In  commencing  the  quarrying  of  granite  as  a  new  bu8ine8s,the  object  of  first  im- 
portance is  to  secure  a  contract  of  sufficient  extent  to  warrant  the  outlay  necessa- 
ry to  the  opening  of  the  ^uanr — for  the  supply  of  machinery  and  fixtures,  and,  in 
some  cases,  for  me  erection  of  a  railway,  cars,  Ac,  to  communicate  with  the  main 
channel  of  conveyance  to  a  market,  or  point  of  shipment.  The  expenses  of  this 
character  vary  materially,  according  to  Uie  situation  of  the  quarry ,.aud  other  at- 
tendant circumstances^  In  some  cases  excavations  have  to  oe  made  to  a  ^T^^pat 
depth,  and  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  out  the  water,  providing 
for  its  egress — when  the  mp  or  inclination  of  the  rock  admits  of  a  regular  flow, 
or  raising  it  by  the  continued  and  expensive  use  of  the  steam  pump-— effectual 
drainage  being  indispensable  to  the  advantageous  working  of  a  (^uany.  Anoth- 
or  source  of  considerable  expense,  the  extent  of  which,  however,  is  always  uncer- 
tain and  in  some  cases  of  good  luck  is  almost  entirely  avoided,  arises  from  the 
nature  and  depth  of  the  rock  superincumbent  to  that  which  is  to  be  worked  for 
market. 

Those  portions  of  a  bed  which  lie  near  the  surface  are  sometimes  mixed  with 
foreign  matter,  or  traversed  by  fissures  and  cracks,  and  always  so  weather  worn, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  to  impair  their  value  or  render  them  useless.  At 
one  of  the  Quincy  quarries,  partly  owned  by  an  enterprising  northern  gentleman 
residing  in  Charleston,  it  is  said  the  expem^e  attendingthis  kind  of  preliminary 
quarrying  was  nearly  or  quite  ten  thousand  dollars.  Well,  the  quantity  of  stone 
requisite  for  this  vast  building  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  contractor  for  it  in  ex- 
pending even  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  if  necessary,  in  preparing  his  qpw- 
ry  for  use,  at  such  a  location  as  will  be  most  advantageous  to  him  in  view  of  de- 
mand and  transportation ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  owners  of  granite  acres  in  yeur 
vicinity,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  outlay. 

We  are  fully  convinced,  from  personal  observation  of  this  precinct,  that  at 
several  places  on  the  line  of  the  Greenville  railroad  above  the  town  of  Columbia, 
and  on  the  river  both  above  and  below  it,  granite  of  excellent  quality  can  be 
found  so  situated  as  to  be  conveniently  worked  to  any  extent  and  landed  in  the 
cars,  or  on  boats,  simply  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  deriek.  This  contrivance, 
though  in  common  use,  may  not  be  understood  by  all ;  we  therefore  describe  a' 
deriek — as  a  mast  or  spar  set  up  on  end,  and  kept  so  by  means  of  three  or  four 
ropes,  extending  from  the  topmost  point,  and  fastened  in  the  ground,  from  the 
lower  part  of  which,  another  spar  or  boom  extends  out  horisoutally  many  feet, 
and  by  means  of  which  latter,  a  stone,  after  having  been  raised  by  a  windlass  and 
puUies  to  any  required  height,  may  be  swung  round  and  deposited  on  any  de- 
aired  spot — not  distant  mere  than  double  the  length  of  the  spar  fVom  the  place 
of  original  removal.  ''  The  Quincy  stones  are  raised  from  their  beds  by  means  of 
a  windlass  worked  by  a  horse,  and  received  upon  cars  which  are  run  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  quarry ;  from  thence  they  are  conveyed  to  the  water  on  a  rail- 
way, and  transported  m  various  directions.  By  the  descent  of  a  loaded  car  on 
the  inclined  railway  at  the  ijuarry,  an  empty  car  is  drawn  up." 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  facts  which  indicate  our  ability  to  compete, 
profitably  to  ourselves,  with  northern  contractors  for  the  supply  of  granite  in 
Charleston.  But  before  doing  so,  we  may  not  unwisely  look  around  us,  in  order 
to  determine  at  what  particular  point  in  the  State  we  can  do  best — in  view  of  the 
quality  of  the  stone,  the  facilities  afforded  for  working  and  delivering  it  at  the 
smallest  cost,  and  the  means  of  conveying  it  to  consumers  at  the  least  expense. 
We  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that,  in  every  aspect  of  the  case,  Richland  ia 
the  favored  spot — that  nature  and  art  have  united  to  render  the  vicinity  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Quincy  of  the  South.  South  Carolina  is  emphatically  the  home  of 
the  geologist.  Every  foot  of  her  area  exhibits,  either  on  the  surface,  or  not  far 
below  it,  formations  which  invite  his  investigation,  and  there  are  but  few  spots 
of  similar  extent  in  the  whole  world  that  equal  this  in  the  extent,  value  and  va- 
riety of  their  mineral  productions. 

This  declaration  is  not  less  true  than  it  will  be  startling  and  incredible  to  ma  - 
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ny  ;  but  the  Terification  of  it  is  abvmdantlj  attested  in  the  geological  Iiistoiy  of 
t£e  Btate»  and  sugjB^ts  reflections  profoundly  humiliating  to  us,  in  view  of  that 
lack  o?  energy  which  has  heretofore,  and  does  even  now,  aeprive  us  of  the  bene- 
fits of  these  nch  gifts  of  nature.  The  State  is  about  equally  divided  between  the 
pntnitive,  or  granitic,  and  the  alluvial  regions — according  to  McClure's  system. 
The  latter  extends  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  is  bounded  by  a  line 
nearly  parallel  with  it,  and  embraces  those  formations  desi^ated  by  Professor 
Tuomey  as  the  tertiary,  besides  one,  viz.,  the  cretaceous,  of  me  secondary. 

The  other  and  upper  half  of  the  State  is  almost  entirely  underlaid  by  rocks  of 
metamorphic  and  plutonic  character.  In  the  tertiary  class  is  found  the  lower 
eocene  on  buhrstone  formation,  which  underlies  a  large  portion  of  each  of  the 
districts  of  Barnwell,  Orangeburg,  Lexington,  and  Edgefield,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  two  latter  districts  the  granitic  region  is  reached.  The  upper  half  of 
the  State  abounds  with  primitive  rocks,  stratified  and  unstratified,  adapted  to 
all  the  various  purposes  of  building,  and  possessing,  in  many  cases,  rare  and  pe- 
culiar qualities,  wnich  admirably  adapt  them  to  puiposes  of  utill^.  It  would 
consume  too  much  space  here  to  expatiate  upon  the  extraordinair  variety  of 
building  stones  to  be  found  within  this  limited  space,  and  the  valuable  and  rare 
characteristics  of  many  of  them ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  the  singular  faci, 
that,  whilst  this  region  embraces  nearly  every  stone  formation  that  is  found  in 
other  States,  both  ^orth  and  South  of  us,  it  is  the  terminus,  southwardly,  of  one 
variety  of  building  stone,  of  secondary  formation,  which  is  now  much  used  and 
prized,  for  architectural  purposes.  "  A  strip  of  this  rock,  the  new  red  sand  stone, 
which  extends  (says  Professor  Tuomey),  with  little  interruption,  from  Massa- 
chusetts, through  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina, itrminates  in  Clay  creek,  Chesterfield  district,  about  four  or  five  mUesfrom 
the  line."  It  is  of  this  beautiful  and  durable  stone  that  Trinity  church  in  New 
York  is  built,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington  are 
being  constructed  of  the  same. 

But  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  wander,  through  these  paths  of  pleasing 
exploration,  away  from  the  subject  matter  of  our  epistles. 

It  is  of  granite  that  we  propose  to  write,  and  we  come  now  to  a  consideration 
of  what  granite  is. — Telegraph, 

4.  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS  t)F  SOUTHERN  RAILROADS. 

A*  tlM  late  Bwetiiif  of  the  nilroad  conrentloii  at  Maoon,  Georgia,  for  the  oonrtmcUon  of  a  rall- 
rottd  ooQnectJng  with  the  Georgia  road,  and  this  with  Augusta  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  a 
Taloable  report  was  tnbmitted  lyj  the  delegates  fh>iii  Bibb  county,  from  which  we  extract: 

"  The  State  of  Oeoiigia  has  esapeoded  tmm  her  public  treasury,  and  throu^ 
the  munificence  of  private  indiviauals,  nearly  UiirteenmiUions  of  dollars  for  pur- 
poses of  internal  improvement,  and  will  soon  have  in  successful  operation  over 
seven  hundred  miles  of  railroad.  These  expenditures  have  been  made  under  a 
system  which  was  adopted  by  a  convention  which  assembled  in  Macon,  in  the 
year  1 H36.  That  system  contemplated  mainly  a  connection  between  the  South 
Atlantic  ports  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  been  prosecuted 
vigoronsly  and  unremittingly,  ali<e  by  the  State  and  her  citizens ;  and  while  the 
great  enterprise  is  yet  on  tue  eve  ofcompletion,  we  witness  its  happy  effects  upon 
the  landed  and  industrial  interests  of  tne  State,  as  well  as  its  especial  influence 
in  yielding  prosperity  and  wealth  to  the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Charleston. 

**  So  far  as  Georgia  is  concerned)  the  great  enterprise  of  connecting  the  Atlantic 
with  the  West  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  triumphantly  accomplished. 
Tenne^se  has  taken  up  the  work,  and  is  urging  it  forwara  with  such  vigor,  that, 
in  a  few  years,  we  will  have  a  continuous  iron  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  Uie  banks 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Another  route  is  in  contemplation,  by  way  of  Rome, 
Georgia,  to  Memphis,  Tennessee;  and  a  third,  stretching  into  East  Tennessee 
and  Western  Virginia,  is  already  in  process  of  construction. 

**  W  hile  Georeia  has  been  earnestly  engaged  in  this  great  enterprise,  other  States 
have  been  equfdly  active  in  their  efforts  to  construct  a  great  traverse  thorough- 
fare from  the  extreme  North  to  the  extreme  South.  An  almost  continuous  road 
has  been  constructed  from  Portland,  in  Maine,  to  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolinai, 
and  the  citizens  in  that  region  are,  with  a  spirit  of  becoming  enterprise,  actively- 
engaged  in  grading  a  tract  from  Wilmington  to  Manchester,  upon  the  Columbia 
braoch  of  the  South  Carolina  road.    1  h&  will  complete  an  almost  continuous 
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and  direct  railroad  communication  as  far  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Geore^ia.  It 
has,  therefore,  become  necessair  that  the  State  should  be  crossed  from  East  ta 
West.  The  public  interest  and  public  convenience  demand  it — the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  a^e  demands  it — ^the  interests  of  nearly  all  the  railroad  companies  of 
Carolina,  AUoama,  and  Gfeorgia,  demand  it.  Candid,  sagacious  and  liberal 
minded  men,  stand  ready  to  sacrifice  their  private  prejudices  and  private  inter-* 
ests  for  the  public  good. 

"The  object  of  our  citizens  and  city  authorities  in  calling  this  convention  and 
inviting  gentlemen  from  abroad  to  participate  in  its  proceedings,  yas  and  is,  to 
present  certain  considerations  showing  that  the  contemplated  crossing  should  be 
made  through  the  city  of  Macon — that  such  a  road,  if  properly  located,  would 

Say  a  handsome  return  to  the  stockholders,  and  develop  valuable  resoi^rces^ 
lat  it  would  be  an  important  feeder  to  the  other  railroads,  and  add  materially 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  those  commercial  marts  which  may  aid  in  its 
construction. 

"  The  two  railroads  which  terminate  in  Macon,  during  the  last  year  transacted 
a  business  worth  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  receipts  of  cotton, 
in  the  warehouses  and  in  trannlti  at  Macon,  during  eleven  months  ending  on  the 
Slst  ultimo,  amounted  to  nearly  165,000  bales.  It  is  confidently  believed  that, 
when  the  South-western  road  is  put  into  operation,  even  to  the  Flint  river  (by 
October,  1850),  it  will  add  50,000  bales  to  the  annual  receipts  of  this  place.  The 
impression  seems  now  to  be  universal,  that  the  Columbus  road  will  unite  with  the 
South-western  either  at  Flint  river  or  Fort  Valley.  This  will  add  from  60  to  70,- 
000  bales  more  to  the  annual  receipts  of  Macon.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that, 
Sn  a  few  years,  Macon  will  be  the  largest  inland  cotton  market  of  the  South,  hav- 
ing an  annual  receipt  of  from  250,000  to  300,000  bales.  This  will  not  be  deemed 
an  extravagant  calculation  especially  if  we  consider  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
the  soil  in  the  South-west  and  the  immense  extent  of  country  yet  to  be  brought 
into  cultivation.  With  such  an  immense  amount  of  cotton  concentrated  at  Macon, 
her  carrying  trade  will  become  immensely  valuable,  and  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  it,  on  equal  terms,  will  be  e<^ually  sought  after  by  all  capitalists  and 
merchants  of  enlarged  and  liberalized  views.  Nor  will  her  return  trade  be  less  an 
object  of  attraction.  The  concentration  of  so  large  an  amount  of  cotton  will  nat- 
urally accumulate  capital  at  this  point,  stimulate  extensive  purchases  of  grain* 
bacon,  dry  goods,  groceries,  plantation  supplies,  ^. 

^  "Here,  then,  is  a  rich  prize — one  which  cannot  fail  to  invite  a  spirited  compe- 
tition among  the  rival  monied  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  South.  Savannah 
has,  thus  far  enjoyed  a  partial  monopoly  of  this  trade;  and,  while  we  have  no 
disposition  either  to  undervalue  her  enterprise  or  disregard  her  prosperity,  we 
het  that  our  own  personal  and  pecuniary  interests  prompt  us  to  invite  a  fair 
and  honorable  competition  from  another  quarter.  We  feel  that  we  are  the  more 
justified  in  pursuing  this  course  from  the  fact  that  during  a  portion  of  the  last 
Dusiness  year,  the  motive  power  upon  the  Central  road  was  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  prompt  transaction  of  all  the  business  which  offered ;  and  from  the  further 
lact,  that,  notwithstanding  this  inability  to  transact  the  business  at  Macon,  the 
t>oard  of  directors  persisted  in  a  sytem  of  unjust  discrimination  in  freights, 
against  the  Macon  merchants,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  business  from  points 
beyond.  This  was  the  more  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  tended  to  build  up  rival 
towns,  which  had  contributed  nothing  toward  the  construction  of  the  Central 
road,  and  to  injure  the  people  of  Macon,  who  had  actually,  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity, incurred  a  debt  of  $250,000  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  that  work.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  people  of  Macon  afibrded  no  inconsiderable  assistance  to  the 
enterprise  by  means  of  private  subscriptions,  and  have  borne  faithfuUy  the  bur- 
thens of  an  onerous  taxation  for  the  la.st  twelve  years.  These  evidences  of  fra- 
ternal regard,  on  the  part  of  Macon,  ought  to  entitle  her  merchants  and  pe<u)le 
to  the  favorable  regard  of  the  Central  company,  or,  at  least,  to  have  secured  to 
them  equal  privileges  and  advantages  with  the  merchants  of  those  towns  which 
contributed  nothing  toward  the  construction  of  the  Central  road. 

"  Macon,  then,  has  the  trade  ;  but  having  exhausted  her  means  in  the  construc- 
tion of  other  works,  she  is  not  now  in  possession  of  funds  sufficient  to  justify  her 
in  attempting,  alone,  the  opening  of  a  direct  communication  with  the  Georgia 
road,  and  with  the  cities  of  Augusta  and  Charleston.  She  has  subsequeutlv 
thought  it  proper  to  invite  the  assemblage,  at  this  point,  of  delegates  from  dii- 
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hreaai  sections,  for  the  purpose  of  conference  and  deliberation.  Thongh  poor, 
she  is  willing  to  incur  her  rail  share  of  the  expense  of  the  undertaking.  Oonfi- 
dent  that  she  enjoys  unparalleled  advantages  of  position,  she  is  nevertheless 
willing  that  others  should  share  liberally  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
enterprise. 

**  The  proposed  road  will  form  an  important  link  in  the  great  iron  chain  <ki- 
tined  soon  to  connect  the  North  Atlantic  cities  with  New  Orleans.  Its  comple- 
tion will  have  a  direct  inflaence  in  urging  forward  the  South-western  road  to  its 
proposed  terminus  at  Pensacola.  That  this  route  will  become  the  great  thor- 
ougnfare  of  travel,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  statement  of  distances,  vii: 


From  Augusta  to  Atlanta, 171  miles. 

"    Atlanta  to  Montgomery 168      " 

'*    Montgomery  to  Mobile  (river), 327      " 

"    Mobile  to  New  Orleans, 159 — 825 


From  Augusta  to  Macon, 145  miles. 

"    Macon  to  Pensacola, 280      " 

"    Pensacola  to  New  Orleans, 180 — 615 

y  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  Macon  and  Pensacola  route,  therefore,  is  ^10 
miles.  It  follows  that  the  South-western  route  would  not  only  have  the  prefer- 
ence over  an^  other  inland  route,  but  that  it  would  successfully  compete  even 
with  the  Mississippi  river,  for  the  travel  of  the  entire  Gulf  region,  embracing  cen- 
tral and  west  Florida,  south  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  as  well  as  Tex- 
as and  Mexico.  This  travel,  when  concentrated  at  Macon,  must  necessarily  be 
entirely  lost  to  the  Geonna  road,  unless  directed  across  the  country  by  some  such 
route  as  is  proposed.  The  unparalleled  success  of  the  Savannah  steamers,  in 
competing  for  through  travel,  even  at  present,  should  warn  Au^sta  and  Charles- 
ton of  their  impending  fate,  provided  Uiey  neglect  to  guard  against  the  influences 
of  the  South-western  road  when  completed. 

"  Nor  is  this  all.  It  now  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  Columbus 
company  will  join  the  South-western  at  Fort  Valley,  or  at  some  point  further 
West.  This  will  leave  only  a  few  miles  to  be  constructed  from  Columbus,  West, 
in  order  to  complete  the  line  of  railroad  from  Macon  to  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
Travelers,  as  a  general  thin^,  will  always  give  a  preference  to  those  lines  which 
pass  through  the  largest  cities,  and  the  most  productive  cotton  region.  Nor  will 
the  travel  upon  this  route  be  an  insignificant  item.  A  railroad  is  already  in  op- 
eration from  Vicksburg,  by  way  of  Jackson,  to  Brandon,  Mississippi,  and  vigor- 
ous efforts  are  now  being  made  to  extend  it  to  Montgomery,  Alabama.  This  road 
will  traverse  the  most  wealthy  and  densely  populated  sections  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama.  It  will  also  attract  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  travel  from  upper 
Louisiana,  upper  Texas  and  Arkansas.  It  will  be  a  grand  thoroughfare  for  em- 
igrants, as  well  as  business  men,  and  will  of  course  contribute  something  toward 
the  support  of  the  Columbus  road,  as  well  as  the  proposed  line  from  Macon, 
towarti  Augusta. 

'*  Should  this  system  of  roads  be  perfected,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  in  a  few 
years,  Macon  will  be  connected  by  railroad  with  Savannah,  Charleston,  Augusta, 
Athens,  Knoxville,  Nashville,  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  Montgomery,  Columbus,  and 
Pensacola.  She  will,  in  fact,  be  the  common  point  to  which  nearly  all  the  great 
southern  improvements  will  tend.  To  use  perhaps  an  extravagant  expression, 
she  will  become  the  great  turning  table  of  the  South.  With  the  amount  of  cot- 
ton which  we  have  estimated  her  to  receive,  and  the  amount  of  travel  which  she 
will  necessarily  enjoy,  we  cannot  doubt  that  her  increase  in  population,  prosper- 
ity and  trade,  will  be  such  as  to  enable  her  to  contribute  largely  toward  the 
support  of  a  direct  road  to  Augusta  and  Charleston." 

5.  PLANK  ROADS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

REPORT  OF  THE  OOMMITrSB  OT  FIFTEEN,  ON  THE  ESTAUSHMENT  OF  A  FLANK  ROAD  FRQX 

TUSCALOOSA  TO  ROUP'S  VALLEY. 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  undersigned  as  a  committee  to  gather  information 
in  respect  to  plank  roads,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  present  meeting,  they 
have  had  do  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  correspondence  with  those  who  have 
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a  practical  aoquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  have  been  compelled  to  found  their 
report  upon  such  information  as  could  be  collected  from  previous  publications. 
But  the  Very  recent  introduction  of  plank  roads  into  the  United  States,  renders 
this  source  of  information  quite  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  On  this  account, 
however,  the  undersigned  have  been  extremely  cautious  in  making  their  esti- 
maites,  lest  they  shoiud  deceive  themselves,  and  thus  lead  others  into  error. 
Wherever  expenditures  are  required,  whether  in  money  or  labor,  they  have  pur- 
purposely  ezaffgerated  the  amount  that  seemed  to  l^em  mecessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  me  work  :  and  whenever  income  and  proit  are  expected  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  contemplated  improvement,  they  have  reported  the  supposed  min- 
imum value.  By  this  precaution,  they  have  hoped  to  make  up  for  Uieir  inexpe- 
rience in  estimates  of  me  kind,  and  to  report  results  that  Will  challenge  public 
confidence. 

7here  are,  however,  some  general  reflections  connected  with  the  object  of  this 
meeting,  to  which  we  desire  to  call  your  special  attention. 

Ist.  In  the  first  place,  no  mineral  deposits  have  contributed  more  largelv  to 
the  comfort  of  mankind,  to  the  extension  of  the  useful  arts,  to  the  progress  of  in- 
vention, to  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and  to  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion, than  those  of  coal  and  iron.  This  is  emphatically  the  aee  of  steam.  We 
are  making  it,  in  every  branch  of  industry  and  art,  perform  me  labor  of  both 
man  and  beast.  It  is  as  yesterday  only,  that  steam  has  been  employed  as  a  mo- 
tive power,  and  yet  it  furnishes  a  force  estimated  at  more  than  10,000,000  of 
horses  (or  60,000,000  of  men). — [M.  M.  Cheralitr.]  And  when  we  consider  that 
three  out  of  every  four  persons  are  women,  children  or  infirm,  we  may  safely  say 
that  steam,  as  a  prime  mover  of  machinery,  is  now  spinning  more  cotton  and 
wool,  weaving  more  cloth,  molding  and  polishing  more  metal,  than  can  be  done 
by  all  the  laborers  of  the  earth,  with  such  hand  implements  only,  as  were  used 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  At  the  foundation  of  this  wonderful 
development  of  the  agency  of  steam,  lie  the  deposits  of  coal.  So  truly  is  this 
the  case,  that  those  vast  improvements  in  the  construction  and  propulsion  of  ma- 
chinerv,  which  distinguish  the  present  a^,  have  been  restricted  to  those  coun- 
tries that  possess  an  adequate  supply  of  Uiis  valuable  mineral.  Geography  and 
political  BtatiRtics  both  prove,  that  manufacturing  and  productive  industry, 
nouri.sh  only  in  those  countries  where  coal  and  iron  abound.  The  declaration 
of  McCulloch  in  respect  to  England,  is  at  once  just  And  instructive  on  this  point. 
"  Our  coal  mines,"  says  he,  **  are  the  principal  source  and  foundation  of  our  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  prosperity:  and  no  nation,  however  favorably  situated 
in  other  respects,  not  plentifully  supplied  with  this  mineral,  need  ho{>e  to  rival 
those  that  are,  in  most  branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  To  what  is  the  as- 
tonishing increase  of  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  ix., 
and  the  comparatively  stationary  or  declining  state  of  Canterbury,  Winchester, 
Salisbuiy ,  and  other  towns  in  the  south  of  England,  to  be  ascribed  ?  The  abun- 
dance of  coal  in  the  North,  and  its  scarcity  and  consequent  high  price  in  the 
South,  is  the  real  cause  of  this  striking  discrepancy.  Our  coal  mines  have  con- 
ferred a  thousand  times  more  real  advantage  on  us  than  we  have  derived  from 
the  conquest  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  or  than  we  should  have  reaped  from  the  do- 
minions of  Mexico  and  I*eru." 

2d.  In  the  second  place,  the  value  of  coal  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  stri- 
kingly illustrated  by  the  rapid  increase  in  its  trade,  as  well  also  as. by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  expenditures  made  to  transport  it  to  the  various  points  of  its  con- 
sumption. No  other  mineral  could  have  justifit;d  so  large  an  outlay  in  its  de- 
velopment. Let  us  briefly  consider,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  development  of 
the  Schuylkill  coal  basin  in  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania.  "  It  is  only  of  late  that 
great  facilities  of  transport  have  been  enjoyed  by  this  region,  for  the  Schuylkill 
canal  was  at  first  a  very  inferior  work.  The  ntioi.ary  men  (so  called  at  that 
time),  who  originated  it,  hoped  that  30,000  tons  of  coad  per  annum  might  pass 
over  their  line  to  market,  and  yet  they  lived  to  see  it  transport,  in  1841,  584,000 
tons  of  coal  and  116,000  tons  of  other  miscellaneous  trade :  700,000  tons  in  all. 
What  a  glorious  reward  for  their  enlightened  enterprise  I  But  the  capacity  of 
this  can^  has  been  increased  'ine  ttmes  that,  when  originally  opened  to  tlie  trade. 
But  all  this  would  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public  and  tne  increasing  con- 
sumption of  an  article  of  first  necessity,  and  hence  human  ingenuity  was  called 
upon  to  devise  some  other  mode  of  transport,  better  fitted  for  the  purpose.  This 
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baa  been  famished  in  that  magnificent  and  unrivalled  work,  the  Reading  rail- 
road. It  has  been  entirely  successful  and  is  destined  yf arly  to  exhibit  better  and 
more  perfect  results.  But  let  us  look  at  the  result  upon  this  road,  as  it  respects 
the  trade  in  coal  alone. 

Tean.  Tons. 

1842,  Amount  transported, 49,296* 

1843,  «*  "  240,237 

1844,  «  "  441,391 

1845,  "  "  826,237 

1846,  "  "  1^9,143 

1847,  "  "  1,356,008 

But  besides  these  two  grand  improvements,  other  roads  have  been  constructed 
to  develop  this  portion  of  the  coal  basin,  the  whole  amounting  to  $23,635,000, 
and  pajing  a  dividend  in  some  cases  [the  Reading  road]  as  high  as  12  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Upon  the  Lehigh  region  the  eiq^enditure  has  b^n  14,590,340  75, 
making  in  all  for  eastern  Pennsylvania  alone,  the  sum  of  $38,225  340  75.  What 
trade,  but  that  of  coal,  could  have  warranted  such  an  enormous  outlay  of  money, 
and  have  given  so  large  a  dividend  in  return.  And  so  it  has  been  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Prussia.  Coal 
has  more  largely  remunerated  the  public  for  expenditures  upon  its  development, 
than  any  other  article  of  trade  whatsoever.  Why  then  should  we  deem  nature 
unbouutiful  to  this  portion  of  Alabama,  in  denying  us  the  fertile  cane-breaks  and 
prairie  lands  of  the  middle  counties,  while  she  has  afforded  us  an  eqaally  rich 
and  far  less  precarious  source  of  wealth  in  our  iron  and  coal. 

Could  we  exchange  these  mineral  deposits  for  the  gold  plaetrt  of  California,  we 
trust  you  would  not  have  the  folly  to  do  it.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  superior 
industry,  activity,  and  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  inhabitanta  of  coal 
and  iron  producing  and  consuming  countries,  it  is  yerj  easy  to  show  in  figures, 
that  the  trade  in  coal  alone,  is  vastly  more  profitable  tnan  the  mining  and  work- 
ing of  the  precious  metals.  Humboldt,  in  1800,  reckoned  the  annual  produce  of 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  North  and  South  America  at  $43,000,000. 

From  1810  to  1830,  the  annual  average  product  did  not  exceed,  $22,000,000  ; 
from  1830  until  1845,  the  annual  product  did  not  exceed  $25,000  000. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  California  the  amount  has  swelled,  perhaps, 
$5,000,000  more ;  so  that  the  present  annual  product  of  gold  and  silver,  does  not 
exceed  30,000,000. 

Now  the  product  of  the  British  coal  mines  alone  is  96,000,000  per  annum  ;  and 
that  of  her  iron  ore  is  $82,280,000,  making  together  $178,280,000,  or  six  times 
that  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  both  the  Americas.  Instead  then  of  coveting  the 
advantages  of  other  sections  of  the  country,  let  us  consult  our  true  interest  in  de- 
veloping our  own.  And  that  wemay  duly  appreciate  our  resources,  let  us  briefly 
notice  the  extent  and  quality  of  our  coal  and  iron  deposits. 

1st.  Thkir  Extent. — That  portion  of  the  Warrior  coal  basin,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  which  this  meeting  is  more  particularly  interested,  begins  at  the  city  of 
Tuscaloosa,  and  extends  up  the  left  oank  of  tne  Warrior  for  more  than  twenty 
miles.  It  is  found  upon  all  the  tributaries  of  that  stream  within  the  distance  men- 
tioned, and  approacnes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Murphy's,  to  within  two  miles  of 
the  iron  beds.  In  all  this  space  tne  coal  is  everywhere  exposed  to  view  in  the 
gorges  of  the  water  courses.  Between  Tuscaloosa  and  the  head  waters  of  Hurri- 
cane, a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  there  occur,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Tuomey, 
who  explored  this  region  m  the  summer  of  1847,  no  less  than  ten  distinct  beds 
of  coal,  **  varying  in  thickness  from  one  to  four  feet:  of  these,  three  at  leatt  are 
workable  beds ;  that  is,  beds,  in  which  a  man  can  work  under  ground  and  extract 
the  coal  without  removing  the  shale  or  overlaying  rock.''  He  further  adds,  *'  it 
is  a  common  mistake  with  persons  unacquainted  with  practical  mining  to  sup- 
pose that  the  value  of  a  coal  bed  increases  with  its  thickness :  it  is  never  desira- 
ble that  it  should  exceed  six  feet,  and  four  feet  is  quite  a  convenient  thickness. 
It  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  my  observations  have  been  altogether  confined  to 
natural  exposures  and  sections,  and  that  consequently,  future  explorations,  par- 
ticularly by  boring,  may  bring  to  light  more  numerous  and  thicker  beds,  out 

•BaBkArt*  JtfMUhw,  ToL  nr.  Mo.  8. 
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thej  cannot  fall  short  of  what  I  hare  mdicated."-«-[Prof.  TuomeT's  Letter  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Universil^.] 

In  respect  to  the  deposit  of  iron  ore,  the  Professor  remarks :  "We  now,  for  th^ 
first  time  (at  Esq.  Moore's)  be^in  to  see  indications  of  the  iron  ore  of  this  forma- 
tion. A  little  south  of  the  28  mile  post,  the  ore  is  piled  up  in  the  fields  in 
heaps,  and  in  a  ravine  not  far  distant,  a  heavy  bed  of  brown  hematite  is  laid 
bare.  At  Murphj's  the  same  bed  is  seen  again,  presenting  a  thickness  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  and  near  the  spring  it  is  uncovered  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  show  thai 
it  is  coextensive  with  the  rocks  of  this  group.  At  Tannehill's  the  ore  presents 
its  greatest  development,  the  bed  being  at  this  point  not  less  than  sevens-five 
or  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  I  have  rar^j  seen  a  more  favorable  minmg 
eround,  and  certainly  not  one  where  ore  can  be  procured  with  so  little  labor.  -^ 
[THiomey's  Letter.] 

3d*  IjiiE  QuAUTY  OF  ouB  CoAL  AND  Iron. — The  iron  ore  is  the  hydrous  perozydv 
or  brown  hematite,  which  when  pure  yields  about  60  per  cent  of  metal.  "It  ia 
of  the  veiT  best  quality,  abounding  in  the  cellular  varieties,  which  are  known  to 
work  freelv."— {rrofessor  Tuomey.J 

Our  coal  is  of  the  bituminous  kind,  and  as  far  as  we  have  data  for  forming  an 
opinion,  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 

We  have  an  analysis  of  our  coal  reported  by  Sir  Oharles  Lyell  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  We  give  it  below  together  with  that  of  xM>al 
■of  other  locsdities  in  the  United  States. 

AVAlTSia. 

SUte.  Loo^tj.  By  whom  ftiul]rMd.  Carbon.  ^"^^^    Ashes. 

Virginia, Col ver  Hill, Johnson, 54.83  33.04  10.13 

Mid  Lothian.  . .        «'      53.01  33.25  14.74 

Black  Heath, ...        "      58.79  22.57  8.64 

Maryland,  . . .  Frostburg, "      74.53  15.13  10.34 

Georges  creek,. .        '*      70.75  16.03  13.22 

Pennsylvania,  Blossburg, Clemson 73.74  15.00  11.26 

State  Rep., «2.80  32.80  5.20 

Alabama, ....  Tuscaloosa, ....  London  Jounal, . .  80.96  12.96  6.08 

By  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  Tuscaloosa  coal  is  not  surpassed  by  an j 
bituminous  variety  in  the  United  States.  It  has  more  carbon  than  the  Frostburg 
coal,  and  almost  an  equal  amount  of  hydrogen,  ozvgen  and  nitrogen,  and  yet,  in 
an  elaborate  report  "  to  the  navy  department  of  the  United  States  on  American 
'coals  applicuble  to  steam  navigation  and  to  other  purposes,  by  Professor  Walter 
'R.  Johnson,"  we  find  the  Maryland  coal  set  down  as  the  very  first  in  the  series, 
in  the  order  of  evaporating  power  under  equal  bulks.  There  cannot  exist  a 
^oubt,  therefore,  if  analysis  is  to  be  relied  on,  in  respect  to  the  very  excellent 
quality  of  the  Tuscaloosa  coal. 

The  locality  of  our  coal  gives  it  a  peculiar  value.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
great  Appalachian  coal  measure.  It  is  nearer  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  several  hun- 
'dred  miles,  than  any  other  source  of  supply.  It  is  penetrated  by  a  river,  navi- 
gable by  st4;amboats,  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  basin. 

There  are  also  peculiar  facilities  for  working  our  coal  seams.  The  dip  of  tihe 
strata  never  exceeds  ten  or  fifteen  degrees,  and  is  always  toward  the  valley  of 
the  river.  No  arrangement  could  be  more  favorable  for  gallery  mining,  and  far 
6asv  drainage  of  the  pits.  Besides,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  uiose  dis- 
turbing causes,  so  productive  of  fruitless  labor  and  expense  in  coal  mines,  and  in 
mining  lan^age  significantly  called  ''  troubles."  I  nave  not  seen,  and  I  looked 
for  them  with  care,  a  single  dislocation  or  a  tnq)  dyke  throughout  the  region  I 
examined. — [Professor  Tuomey.] 

Besides  these  rich  and  favorablv  situated  beds  of  coal  and  iron,  the  latter  are 
associated  with  immense  strata  of  limestone,  which,  besides  serving  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  ore,  yield  lime  of  an  excellent  quality. 

And  now,  what  has  been  done  toward  developing  these  unrivaled  resources 
of  mineral  wealth  ?  Literally  nothing  !  From  the  best  information  obtained, 
the  product  of  this  coal  field  does  not  exceed  7,000  tons  per  annum  ;  and  this 
quantitv  it  has  yielded  only  within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Why  has  not 
capital  Deen  directed  toward  this  certain  source  of  wealth  ?  Because  the  coal 
does  not  pay  a  profit  in  the  present  mode  of  getting  it  to  market. 
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A  portion  of  it  is  hauled  from  two  to  eight  milsB  to  TBrions  points  on  the  War- 
llbT  which  cannot  be  reached  bj  lleamboats,  on  account  of  the  numeroua  sholJa 
and  Iai\»  at  and  above  the  citj  of  Tuscnloosa.    It  in  then  shipped  upou  tlstboats, 
*hich  have  to  await  the  floods  of  winter,  in  order  to  be  floated  off  to  Mobile. 
These  boats  cost  from  siitj  to  seventy  doUare  each,  and  sell  in  Mobile,  after  de- 
Jiven  of  coal,  for  not  mora  than  five  or  six  doUara.    The  rest  of  the  coal  is  wag- 
oned oTer  an  ordinary  country  road,  badly  graded,  and  seldom  repaired,  an  aver- 
se diatanee  of  fifteen  miles,  to  b«  consumed  in  the  parlore  and  factories  of  Tus- 
caloosa, at  an  average  price  of  II  cents  per  bushel.     The  cost  of  the  coal  at  the 
"  >r  the  coal  itoelf  in  the  earth,  and  3<4 
\  miles,  is  pnt  down  by  our  most  ez- 
leaves  but  a  cent  and  a  half  profit  to 
liat  capita]  has  never  flowed  in  this 
en  almost  entirely  confined  to  those 
1  are  denuded  and  exposed  to  view, 
snd  hauling  it,  when  nothing  belter 

tisabilitiee  on  account  of  the  increaa- 
n,  and  is  mostly  confined  to  the  sup- 
of  the  beds. 

1  drawbacks  upon  the  coal  and  iron 
[be  least  reflecting  mind,  that  a  mode 
ace  to  steamboat  navigation,  at  onoe 
Arailroad  passing  through  the  heart 
n,  would  most  perfectly  secure  all  the 
e,  for  the  moat  part,  still  the  prop- 

entored  ■regsDen"-'--"  ■■ 

_.    .    .  .      ,  „  .       ucta  of  the  soil  h 

iuScient  to  support  the  resident  population,  and  have  yielded  n< 

Ibw  capitalists  we  have,  are  quite  chaiy  of  vesting  their  funds  in  uuHup rises  new 

to  theni,  and  which  do  not  promise  an  immediate  return.     For  these  and  other 

cooaideratiuns,  the  undersif 

Tond  our  means,  and  not  to  ..  ...  .^ ^ ^ 

believe  that  such  a  road  will  be  laid  before  the  expiration  of  ten  yean.  For  the 
present  we  must  content  ourselves  wilh  the  less  impoaing,  but,  in  our  condition, 
the  scarcely  less  usefulimprovementof  a  plank  rood  fur  the  construction  of  which 
every  thing  seems  quite  favorable.  What  we  have  to  present  upon  this  subject 
we  ahall  ansnge  under  the  following  heads,  vii,,  1st,  Uie  probable  cost  of  such 
a  road ;  Sd,  its  durability  ;  3d>  its  capacity  to  expand  the  coal  and  iron  trade ; 
4th,  ila  probable  profits ;  Stb,  the  means  of  coDstructien. 

6.  RAILHOAD  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS  TO  JACKSON,  MISS. 

1»SU>C 

Whuias,  TtiB  Convention,  afler  a  careful  in 
that  the  inIciY»ts  of  the  Stales  of  Misaisaippi  ancf  Louisia    .  ,  __ 

Hew  Orleans,  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  a  railroad  from  Mew  Orleans  to 
the  citv  of  Jackson,  and  that  thereby  the  resources  would  be  developed  of  a 
valaable  portion  i>f  country,  now  comparatively  worthleas  for  want  of  a  conve- 
nient outlet  to  market — that  it  would  promote  the  convenience  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  the  counties  and  parishes  lying  along  the  line  of  the  road  :  increase  the 
^uue  of  their  estates,  and  add  millions  annually  to  the  value  of  the  connt^, 
and  this  Convention  believing  further,  that  it  is  highly  practicable  to  construct 
such  a  road,  and  that  Ihe  public  spirit  and  pecuniary  ability  of  the  couotiy 
through  which  it  will  pass,  as  well  an  at  such  terminus  of  the  nud,  may  be  Safely 
retieil  on  to  furnish  the  means  both  in  money  and  labor  for  the  conatmction  of 
said  road,  thererure, 

Btiohtd,  1st,  That  the  Convention  pled^  itself  to  a  strong,  united  and  Tig- 
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same  shall  have  been  located,  and  yielding  to  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number/'  unite  heart  and  hand  in  its  completion. 

2.  That  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county,  parish  and  city,  represented  fn 
this  Convention,  be  ap{)ointed  and  empowerecL  to  employ  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent engineer  to  examine  the  routes  from  Jackson  to  New  Orleans,  over  which 
a  railroadcould  be  made  to  the  best  advantage,  terminating  either  at  Madisonville 
or  by  the  way  of  the  Rigoulets,  at  New  Orleans,  or  to  the  same  terminus  by  the  route 
originally  projected  for  the  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  road,  and  who  shall  re- 
port fully  the  probable  cost  of  each  route,  and  the  description  of  country  over 
which  it  would  pass,  which  reconnoisanoe  shall  be  under  the  superintendence 
of  at  least  three  members  of  said  committee,  who  shall  report  the  samib  with  all 
the  facts  and  statements  made  by  such  engineer  to  an  aiiHoumed  meeting  of 
this  Convention,  to  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  nereafter  designated 

3.  That  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  oy  the  Chair  to  report  such  statis- 
tics at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Convention,  as  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  road  contemplated. 

4.  That  the  senators  and  representatives  in  the  State  Legislatures,  from  the 
counties,  parishes,  and  cities  represented  in  this  Convention,  be  requested  to 
obtain  from  their  respective  Legislatures  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expense 
attendant  on  the  examinations  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  the  second 
resolution. 

5.  That  a  committee  of  seven,  from  each  of  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  be  appointed  to  procure,  from  the  former  State,  as  favorable  a  char- 
ter as  possible,  and  from  Louisiana  the  right  of  way,  and  from  bbth  States  an 
appropriation  from  the  Internal  Improvement  fund  of  the  State,  or  subscription 
of  stock. 

6.  That  the  committee  charged  with  procuring  the  charters,  be  instructed 
to  ask  the  Legislatures  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  to  memoralize  Congress  for« 
grant  of  the  public  lands  in  the  counties  and  parishes  through  which  the  road 
ma^  run,  to  be  appropriated  toward  its  construcUon. 

7.  That  in  procuring  a  charter,  there  shall  be  inserted,  if  possible,  a  clause, 
providing  for  the  subscription  of,  and  payment  of  stock,  in  labor,  upon  such 
fair  and  equitable  terms  as  may  prove  an  inducement  to  subscriptions  of  stock 
on  the  road. 

8.  That  the  counties  of  Madison,  Attala,  Leake,  Eankin,  Simpson,  Franklin, 
Covington,  Perry,  and  all  such  other  counties  in  Mississippi,  and  parishes  in  Lou- 
isiana, as  may  consider  themselves  interested  in  this  enterprise,  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  requested,  to  call  meetings  and  appoint  delegates  to  the  adjourned, 
meeting  of  this  Convention,  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans. 

9.  That  when  this  Convention  adjourns,  it  shall  be  to  meet  again  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  on  Thursday  the  21st  of  March  next 

The  Chair,  in  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions,  appointed  the  following 
committees : 

On  Rouict, — John  Marshall,  of  Hinds  county ;  Hon.  E.  Ford,  of  Marion  ; 
Wm.  H.  Bowen,  of  Lawrence  ;  Archibald  Steele,  of  Copiah  ;  Franklin  Love,  of 
Amite  ;  S.  M.  Catchings,  of  Pike ;  Capt.  W.  A.  G-rice,  of  Madisonville  ;  John 
M.  Bell,  of  New  Orleans ;  and  N.  S.  Edwards,  of  Washington  Parish,  La. 

On  iStat sixes.  —  Wm.  F.  Robinson,  of  Amite;  Hon.  J.  T.  Lamkiu,  of  Pike  ; 
Col.  C.  S.  Tarpley,  of  Hinds  ;  Dr.  George  Nicholson  of  Pike,  Col.  E.  Safford, 
of  Marion  ;  and  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of  New  Orleans. 

On  Memorial*. — Samuel  J.  Peters,  Esq.,  James  Robb,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Stanton, 
Esq.,  Alfred  Hennon,  Esq.,  John  Leeds,  Esq.,  James  Saul,  New  Orleans  ;  Hon. 
M.  G.  Penn,  St.  Tammany  Parish,  La.;  Col.  C.  8.  Tarpley,  Hon.  W.  Stone.,  Dr.  T. 
J.  Catching,  Hon.  Sw  A.  Matthews,  P.  S.  Catchings,  John  J.  Guion,  Jehu  Wall, 
Mississippi. 

7.  ALABAMA  RAILROAD  ENTERPRISE. 

[Wk  design  publishing  \n  the  Review,  the  able  address  upon  Railroads,  b^  P.  Philjips,  Esq., 
•f  Alabama,  and  present  the  first  part  in  our  present  namber.—£]>.] 

I  cannet  but  be  gratified  with  your  cordial  reception  of  the  motion,  calling 
upon  me  to  speak  to  the  questions  which  have  been  so  ably  discussed  the  three 
days  past  The  compliment  is  doubtless  intended  to  the  city  I  have  the  honor 
in  part  to  represent,  and  the  only  regret  I  feel  in  responding  to  it*  is  my  want 
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•f  prepvatioQ,  as  WfU  as  ability,  to  do  justice  either  to  the  snbjeet  or  the  con- 
stituencj  which  has  confided  in  me. 

I  feel  that  I  do  not  over-estimate  the  occasion,  when  I  say  that  this  is  the 
most  important  assemblage  of  the  people  of  Alabama  which  has  been  conven- 
ed since  1819,  when  thej  met  to  adopt  their  constitution  and  claim  a  place  in 
fliis  glorious  gallazy  of  States.  Not  only  important  as  to  the  immediate  object 
to  be  attained,  but  still  more  so,  in  the  influence  it  will  exert  in  stirring  up  tlie 
niinds  of  our  people,  and  preparing  the  waj  for  that  energetic  action,  which 
shall  leave  them  second  td  none  in  toe  great  race  of  improvement.  And  it  in 
but  just  to  add  that  the  weight  of  character,  the  information,  the  talent  and 
t^  eloquence,  which  are  here  conflre^^ated,  show  that  the  countrj  is  folly  alive 
to  the  great  interest  involved,|ana  give  earnest  that  what  is  l^ere  "  resohed  ** 
Will  be  executed. 

Spread  out  (he  map  of  our  country,  and  we  see  her  immense  territoiy  washed 
on  tnree  sides,  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific. 

Much  the  largest  and  richest  portion  of  this  domain  is  intersected  by  rir- 
ers  which  flow  into  the  Gulf.  The  States  on  the  Atlantic  enjoy  the  oldest 
civilization  and  densest  population.  Those  connected  with  the  Gulf  have  a 
more  modem  rise,  while  tne  boundless  tract  which  still  stretches  to  the  extreme 
west  was,  until  our  own  day,  to  all  practical  purposes,  "  unknown  land." 
Dreariness  slept  upon  it,  and  the  only  ray  which  broke  upon  the  gloom  was 
shed  from  the  convent  which  the  proselyting  spirit  of  the  Cfatholic  had  planted 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

With  the  accumulation  of  population  and  capital  on  the  Atlantic,  grew  the 
necessit^r  of  extended  commerce — and  now,  availing  themselves  of  Uie  great 
modem  improvements,  we  find  the  States  on  the  eastern  border,  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Georgia,  stretching  out  their  iron  arms  to  our  very  doors,- not  only  to 
suf^ly  us  with  Uieir  produce  and  manufactures,  but  to  draw  away  our  oom- 
i^eree  to  their  own  markets.  ^ 

The  great  contest  now  wa^[ed  is,  whether  the  cities  of  the  Gulf,  represented  by 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  will  maintain  the  trade  which  contiguity,  sectional 
and  State  interests,  and  the  very  arrangement  of  nature  itself,  seem  to  entitle 
them  to,  against  the  efforts  of  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Rich- 
mond, Charleston  and  Savannah.  The  millions  which  these  cities  have  alreadv 
invested  in  this  enterprise,  and  the  energies  displayed  in  pushing  it  forward, 
are  worthy  the  great  results  which  success  will  reward  them  with.  It  is  then 
for  our  people  to  say,  whether  they  will  yield  their  commerce  to  build  up 
splendid  cities  upon  the  Atlantic  or  send  it  to  enrich  cities  of  their  own. 

Let  us,  then,  tum  our  attention  particularly  to  our  own  State,  to  examine  her 
localities  and  ascertain  what  her  true  interests  demand,  in  reference  not  only  to 
her  own  improvements  but  to  the  relation  she  bears  to  the  enterprise  of  neigh- 
boring States. 

No  sooner  was  Alabama  carved  out  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  than  the  want 
of  commercial  intercommunication  between  her  nortnem  and  southern  counties 
at  once  pressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  her  citizens.  Instead  of  finding  an 
oisy  market  within  the  State,  and  at  a  short  distance,  the  want  of  proper  facili- 
ties forced  the  North  Alabamians  to  launch  their  products  upon  the  aangerous 
and  expeasive  navigation  of  the  Tennessee,  to  seek  one  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
hundr^  miles  from  home.  This  commercial  estrangement  carried  with  it  so- 
cial and  even  political  effects.  Alabama  was  one  only  in  name,  and  the  want 
of  that  identi^  of  feeling  and  interest  which  are  essential  to  constitute  a  pros- 
perous State,  was,  at  the  inception  of  her  existence,  found  to  be  an  evil  thai 
should  at  any  cost  be  remedied. 

As  early  as  1819  this  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  by 
Governor  Bibb.  At  that  time  the  means  contemplated  for  connecting  tne  ex- 
tremes were  by  turnpike,  or  canal,  mnning  from  the  Tennessee  river  to  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  Alabama. 

From  that  period  to  this,  the  execution  of  this  design  has  been  resarded  by 
every  section  of  the  State  as  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  desired — at 
no  time  have  our  people  lost  sight  of  it ;  and  no  adverse  fortune  has  been  able 
to  shake  them  from  their  purpose.  The  feeline  has  ^rown  with  their  growth  and 
strengthened  with  their  strength  ;  and  now,  alter  the  la^we  of  thirty  years,  the 
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questfon  is  again  rising  up  in  the  most  imposing  form  to  chide  them  for  dekij^ 
and  challenge  them  to  action. 

Looking,  gentlemen,  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  great  pro^^ress  which 
neighboring  States  have  made ;  looking  to  the  men  who  compose  this  bodj — to 
the  zeal,  energy  and  determination,  which  have  characterized  their  speeeh  and 
acts — I  feel  justified  in  proclaiming,  in  your  name,  that  the  accepted  time  has 
come,  and  tnat  the  tf;ee<fy  union  of  the  Tamettee  river  witk  the  Jdooile  bay  u  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  contingency. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  which  has  been  manifested  in  this  body  is  not  as  to 
the  propriety  of  this  work,  but  as  to  the  route.  Upon  the  first,  the  Conyention 
is  not  only  ajrreed,  but  enthusiastic  in  Uieir  agreement  Nor  is  there  any  differ- 
ence with  reference  to  the  northern  terminus-'Ounter's  landing  being  the  only 
one  indicated.  The  four  propositions  are  to  run  to  Selma,  to  Wetumpka,  to 
Montgomery,  or  a  point  on  ber  railroad,  for  the  southern  terminus. 

Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment,  to  ascertain  what  has  heretofore  been  done  in 
reference  to  the  selection  of  a  route. 

The  anxiety  of  the  public  early  led  to  explorations  by  competent  snrveyow, 
and  a  road  to  the  east  of  Coosa,  to  terminate  at  Wetump&a  or  Montgomery,  was 
examined  and  declared  impracticable.  It  is  stated  by  members  of  this  Con- 
yention  that  Mr.  Bingham,  one  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  was  employed  by  the 
State  for  this  specific  purpose,  and  that  he  made  a  thorough  examination,  though 
no  instrumental  survey.  Whether  from  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  these 
reports,  or  from  other  information,  tlie  idea  of  obtaining  such  a  route,  if  ever 
entertained,  seems  to  have  been  generally  abandoned,  and  the  public  attention 
was  very  soon  enlisted  in  the  examination  of  another  line,  commencing  at  Sel' 
ma  and  pursuing  the  direction  of  the  Cahawba  Valley. 

As  early  as  1836  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  a 
company  on  the  basis  of  this  line,  and  in  the  following  year  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  to  incorporate  it.  Large  subscriptions  were  made  to  the  stock, 
and  an  instrumental  survey  by  Mr.  Dexter,  whose  ability  as  an  engineer  is  not 
denied,  located  the  road  to  run  from  the  town  of  Selma  on  the  Alabama  through 
the  counties  of  Dallas,  Peny,  Bibb,  Shelby  and  St.  Clair. 

As  the  report  of  the  engineer  has  for  many  years  been  before  the  public,  it 
would  be  improper  to  go  into  the  details  snowing  the  facility  of  this  route. 
Sufince  it  to  say,  the  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  upward  of  twenty- 
seven  miles  (commencing  at  Selma;  were  graded  through  a  very  difficult  por- 
tion of  the  line,  when  the  enterprise  was  suddenly  buried  in  the  ruins  of  that 
disastrous  revulsion  which  not  only  shook  the  monetary  system  of  this  country 
to  its  center,  but  forced  even  the  Bank  of  England  to  save  itself  from  bankruptr 
cy  by  the  aid  of  French  loans. 

From  that  period  to  the  present,  our  people  have  been  slowly,  but  steadily,  ris- 
ing from  the  stete  of  pecuniary  bondage  which  tlie  mania  of  speculation  had 
imposed  upon  them.  They  again  feel  Uieir  strength  and  are  determined  to  turn 
it  to  a  just  account.  At  the  L^t  session,  the  Legislature  renewed  the  privileges, 
which,  under  the  old  charter,  had  been  forfeited  ;  and  a  convention  of  the  coun- 
ties upon  this  route,  recently  held  at  Shelby  Springs,  not  only  fuUy  approved 
of  the  recommencement  of  the  work,  but  invited  a  subscription  to  the  stock  ; 
books  for  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  are  to  be  opened  at  Selma  on 
the  24th  of  October. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  this  convention  is  called  upon  to  adjourn, 
without  acting  in  the  premises — or  if  it  proceed  to  act,  then  it  is  zealously  urg- 
ed to  adopt  aline  on  the  east  of  the  Coosa,  terminating  at  the  towns  of  We- 
tumpka or  Montgomery.  The  accuracy  of  the  survcjys  or  explorations  which 
pronounced  a  route  on  that  side  of  the  river  impracticable,  has,  however,  been 
called  in  question.  It  is  truly  said,  there  is  expreshveneu  in  silence^  and  the 
fact  tliat  in  this  long  a^tation  of  the  subject,  the  counties  interested  in  that  line 
have  never  had  a  satisfactory  survey,  or  in  any  manner  demonstrated  its  practi- 
cability or  propriety,  but  have  permitted  the  public  to  turn  its  undivided  atten- 
tion to  tho  8elma  route  from  1836  lo  within  a  few  months  past,  is  to  my  mind 
almost  conclusive  that  no  easy  route  can  be  obtained  and  affords  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  proposition  to  delay  our  action. 

Measuring  the  distances  by  direct  lines,  and  Montgomery,  I  presume,  is  some 
ten  miles  nigher  to  Qunter's  landing  than  Selma ;  but  the  great  preponderance 
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^  eridence,  shows  the  route  to  the  west  of  the  Coosa  to  be  so  mnch  easier  than 
any  route  which  could  be  obtaiued  to  the  east,  that  the  increase  of  distance  will 
be  more  than  compensated  in  the  difference  of  cost,  wheth^  its  terminus  be 
Wetumpka  or  Montgomery.  In  right-line  distance,  West  Point  is  nighest ; 
but  this  junction  is  further  objectionable,  as  increasing  the  inducement  to  cany 
our  trade  by  the  Georgia  improvements,  which  will  soon  connect  with  it,  to  the 
markets  of  Charleston  or  Savannah,  to  the  great  injury  of  our  State  interests. 

I  then  prefer  the  Selma  route  and  shall  so  vote  ■: 

1.  Because,  oUier  things  being  equal,  the  people  on  that  line  first  organized 
for  the  work. 

3.  Because  they  have  es^nded  upward  of  $100,000  in  surveys  and  grading, 
much  of  which  is  still  of  value  and  is  offered  as  a  donation  to  *  the  new  com- 
pany. 

3.  Because  this  route  runs  through  most  of  the  richest  mineral  eounties  in  the 
State,  including  Bibb,  Shelby,  Talladega  and  Benton,  touching  Cherokee  and 
St.  Clair. 

4.  Because  this,  route  is  the  most  central  and  affords  equal  advantages  for  lat- 
eral branches  to  the  east  and  west,  thus  embracing  within  its  influence -larger 
sections  of  our  State. 

5.  Because  this  route  tunia  «iir  trade  to  our  own  port,  leaving  the. profits 
thereof  to  increase  the  power  of  the  State  and  aid  in  the  extinguishment  of  her 
heavy  debt 

6.  Because  this  point  is  more  accessible  to  market  at  ail  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  navigation  of  the  Alabama  being  more  uncertain  above  S<;lma  than  be- 
low it. 

7.  Because  this  route  saves  the  distance  of  cme  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  rivet 
navigation— Selma  being  that  much  nearer  to  the  Gulf — and  in  this  proportion 
saves  time,  freight  and  insurance. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  great  work  will  be  to  open  up  new  sources  of  in- 
'  dubtry.  No  one  who  has  been  attentive  to  the  cotton  culture^  as  pursued  in  tbft 
south-western  Slates,  but  rcouguizes  its  exhausting  character.  The  opinion  is 
generally  prevalent  among  our  cotton  planters,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  purdiase 
new  lands  than  to  manure  old  ones  ;  and  hetice,  like  the  locust,  they  settle  only 
to  destroy.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  Jix  this  popuiation.  To  do  this,  we 
jBust  create  facilities  for  transportation,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  convert  t-he  temporary  settlements  of  Alabama  into 
**  horn ejUads"  whose  permanency  will  draw  around  them  increased  improve- 
ment with  increased  anection. 

The  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  labor  now  employed  in  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton will  not  only  influence  favorably  its  v«lue,  but,  by  introducing  new  staples, 
the  State  would  in  a  great  degree  be  relieved  from  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  BOW  result  from  the  frequent  fluctuations  in  its  price.  Depending  upon 
this  single  staple,  it  becomes  the  great  regulator  of  values,  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  all  its  contracts,  are  subjected  to  change  and  uncertain- 
ty, produced  by  causes  beyond- control,  and  which  no  foresight  can  anticipate. 

I  confess,  then,  that  much  of  my  preference  for  the  Selma  route  arises  from  its 
embracing  so  large  a  section  of^^  the  State,  rich  in  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron, 
coal,  limestone  and  marble.  Cotton,  it  is  true,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
World,  but,  in  point  of  mere  money  value,  it  is  inferior  to  many  of  tne  subordi- 
nate productions  of  agriculture  ;  and  I  feel  confident  in  declaring  that  the  day 
is  coming,  and  not  very  distant,  when,  ev^n  in  Alabama,  more  wealth  will  be 
du^  out  of  her  bowels  than  are.  now  gathered  from  her  bosom. 

Sot  only  does  our  State  possess  this  vast  wealth,  but,  what  is  of  still  more 
importance,  it  has  superior  advantages  of  location.  The  distinguished  L^ell, 
who  lately  visited  this  country  principally  to  acquire  geological  informatibn> 
and  whose  scientific  attainment  nas  recejitly  won  him  Knighthood,  describing 
this  region,  says  :  "It  forms  a  southern  prolongation  of  the  great  Appalachian 
coal  field,  with  which  I  was  unacquainted  when  I  compiled  my  map,  published 
in  Jb45,  of  the  geology  of  North  America.  Its  geographical  situation  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting;  for,  being  situated  in  latitude  33^iCr  north,  it  constitutes  at 
present  the  extbeme  soutukbn  limit  to  which  the  ancient  carboniferous  vegeta- 
tion has  been  traced  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  whether  on  the  east  or  west 
side  of  the  Atlantic." 
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Professor  Braraby  states  its  extent  as  being  ninety  miles  long,  from  north  to 
south,  and  ten  to  thirty  wide. 

Not  only  do  these  extensive  coal  fields  constitute  the  extreme  southern  de- 
posit, hut  eomtruct  thi»  roai,  and  you  bring  at  once  large  portion*  of  them  wilhin 
for^/  hours  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  I 

Those  who  know  the  value  of  this  article,  and  remember  that  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  manufacturing  prosperity,  and  that  it  is  rapidly  occupying  the  same  re- 
lation to  commerce,  will  at  once  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  here 
involved. 

Speakinff  of  the  eflfect  of  the  coal  production  upon  t^e  general  prosperity  of  a 
country,  McCuUough  says  :  "Our  coal  mines  are  the  principal  source  and 
foundation  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity  ;  and  no  nation, 
however  favorably  situated  in  oUier  respects,  not  plentifully  supplied  with  this 
mineral,  need  hope  to  rival  those  that  are,  in  most  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry.  To  what  is  the  astonishing  increase  of  Qlasgow,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Leeds,  Sheffield,  Ac,  and  the  comparatively  stationary  or  declining 
state  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  other  towns  in  the  south  of 
England,  to  be  ascribed  ?  The  abundance  of  coal  in  the  North,  and  its  scarcity 
ana  consequent  high  price  in  the  South,  is  the  real  cause  of  this  striking  dis- 
crepancy. Our  coal  mines  have  conferred  a  thousand  tiroes  more  real  advantage 
on  us  than  we  have  derived  from  the  conauest  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  or  than  we 
should  have  reaped  flrom  the  dominions  of  Mexico  and  Peru." 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  our  people,  with  cheap  transportation  (already  own- 
ing the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world),  may  command  the  trade  of  the  Oulf  in 
coal,  and  enter  into  competition  with  other  States,  under  the  most  favorable  ad- 
vantages for  eveiything^  their  soil  is  capable  of  producing. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  discussion  of  the  newly  developed  wealth  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  vast  commerce  of  the  Pacific  in  reference  to  the  channels  of  txade. 
Gentlemen  have  risen  above  prose  in  their  eloquent  descriptions.     But  thou^ 
they  indulged  in  *<  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum,"  they  could  not* 
paint  too  strongly  the  gorj^us  spectacle  we  are  soon  to  behold. 

Of  the  various  routes  which  have  been  proposed  to  meet  this  commerce,  that 
by  Tehuantepec  promises  the  best  chance  of  success.  It  is  said  to  be  nearer 
than  Nicaragua  by  1,000,  and  than  Panama  by  1,400,  miles.  The  width  of  the 
Isthmus,  as  given  by  Moro,  is  135  miles.  The  river  Coatzacoalcos  here  empties 
into  the  Gulf,  affording,  according  to  Balbi,  an  excellent  navigation  of  more 
than  100  miles,  with  a  fine  harbor  at  its  mouth.  Descending  the  table  land  of 
Tarifa  to  the  Pacific,  although  the  conveniences  of  that  point  do  not  equal  those 
in  the  Gulf,  we  have  a  very  general  concurrence  among  scientific  men,  that  at  a 
moderate  cost  all  the  difficulties  may  be  obviated,  and  a  harbor  established 
equal  to  all  commercial  wants. 

Should  no  sinister  influences  control  the  selection  of  the  locality  which  is  to 
realise  the  dream  of  ages — a  western  route  to  Asia — ^then  Tehuantepec  will  be 
the  grand  highway  between  the  two  oceans,  and  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  be- 
come, from  proximity,  the  great  entrepots  for  the  rich  commerce  passing  to  the 
East. 
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1.  SLAVE  LAWS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

SOirrH  CAaOUNA. — OOHTOfUKD  FROM  FRXVIOUS  NUKBEBB. 

It  is  the  settled  law  of  this  State,  that  an  owner  cannot  abandon  a  slare  needing  either  medS- 
ral  treatment,  care,  food  or  raiment.  If  he  does,  he  will  be  liable  to  any  one  who  may  fVimlah 
the  same.  In  Fairchild  V9.  Bell,  that  good  man  and  great  Judge,  Wilds,  whose  early  deiUh  South 
Cutilina  had  good  cause  to  deplore,  said,  in  the  noble  language  of  a  Christian  acd  patriot,  **  the 
law  would  infer  a  contract  against  the  eridenoe  of  the  U^  to  compel  a  cruel  and  capricious  tn- 
diridual  to  discharge  that  duty,  which  he  ought  to  hare  performed  Toluntarily.  For,  as  the 
master  is  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  protect  his  slave  firom  suffering,  he  is  bound, 
by  the  same  obligation,  to  defray  the  expenses  or  serTioes  of  another  to  preserve  the  life  of  his 
slave  or  to  relieve  the  slave  tnm  pain  and  danger.  The  slave  lives  for  his  master's  service.  His 
(Mne,  his  labur,  his  oomforts^  are  aU  at  his  wmOtr's  disposaL  The  duty  of  humane  treatment  and 
of  medical  assistance  (when  clearly  necessary)  ought  not  to  be  withholden. 

By  the  22d  secflUon  of  the  act  of  1740,  slaves  are  protected  from  labor  on  the  Sabbath  day.    Th* 
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A  derk  or  Mlesman,  nnd«r  a  penalty  not  exceeding  f  100  flue,  and  Imprisonment  not  eTceedtng 
aiz  months.       * 

The  Ist  section  of  the  act  of  1800  prohibits  the  assemblies  of  slaves,  ftee  negroee,  mulattoes,  or 
mestizoes,  -with  or  without  white  persons,  in  a  confined  or  secret  place  of  meeting,  or  with  gates 
or  doors  of  snch  place  of  meeting  barred  or  bolted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fi-ee  ingress  and  egress  to 
and  trova  the  same;  and  magistrates,  sheriffs,  militia  officers  and  officers  of  the  patrol,  are  author- 
ized to  enter,  and,  if  neoessarj,  to  break  open  doors,  gates  or  windows  (irresisted),  and  to  disperse 
the  slaTcs,  flree  negroes,  mulattoes  er  mestizoes,  fouml  there  assembled.  And  the  officers  men-> 
tioned  in  the  act  are  authorized  to  eall  such  finrae  and  assistance  ttx>m  the  neighborhood  as  they 
may  deem  necessary ;  and  may,  if  they  think  necessary,  impose  corporeal  pnnishment  on  su^ 
slare^free  negroes,  mulattoes  or  mestuoes;  and,  if  within  Charleston,  they  may  delirer  them  to 
the  master  of  the  work  house,  who  is  required  to  receive  them,  and  ixijlict  any  such  punishment 
as  any  two  magistrates  of  the  city  may  award,  not  exceeding  twenty  lashes.  If  out  of  the  citj, 
the  slavM,  free  n^^roes,  mulattos  and  mestizoes,  fbund  assembled  contrary  to  this  act,  may  oe 
deliyerwl  to  the  nearest  const^Ie,  who  is  to  convey  them  to  tike  nearest  magistrate,  and  to  inr 
fltot,  under  his  order,  punishment  not;  exceeding  twenty  lashes. 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  1800,  which  prohibited  meetings  fbr  the  religious  or  mental  instrwy 
Hon  of  slaves,  or  A-ee  negroes,  mulattoes  or  mestizoes,  belbre  the  rising  of  the  sun,  or  after  tha 
going  down  of  the  same,Srafl  very  properly  altered,  by  the  act  of  1803,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  break- 
ing into  any  place  of  meeting,  wnerein  the  menrfiers  of  any  religious  society  are  assembled,  b»> 
Ibre  9  o'clock  at  night,  provided  a  majority  are  white  pec4>le.  After  9  o'clock  at  night,  or  before^ 
if  the  meeting  be  oompoMd  ota  majority  of  n^roes  (although  white  persons  may  be  present),  it 
may  be  dispersed  by  magistrates,  sheriflb,  militia  officers  and  officers  of  the  patrol,  and  slaves,  free 
OMproes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  may  be  punidiod,  not  exceeding  twenty  lashes. 

In  the  case  of  Bell  adt.  Graham,,  it  was  held  that  these  acts  could  not  justify  a  patnol  in  intrud- 
ing on  a  religious  meeting,  in  <As  day  timet  in  an  open  meetinghouse,  where  there  were  some  white 
people,  although  there  might  be  a  majority  of  negroes. 

Tbo  2d  section  of  the  act  of  1800,  and  the  amendatory  act  of  1803,  are  treated  now  as  dead  let- 
tan.  Religious  meetings  of  negroes,  with  only  one  or  more  white  persons,  are  permitted  by  nieht 
as  well  as  by  day.  They  ought  to  be  repealed.  Hi^  operate  a«  a  reproach  upon  us  in  the 
mouttis  of  our  enemies,  in  that  we  do  not  afford  our  slaves  ihat  free  worship  of  God  which  he 
demands  fbr  all  his  people.  They,  if  ever  resorted  to,  are  not  for  doine  good,  but  to  gratliy  ha- 
tred, malice,  cruelty  or  tyranny.  This  was  not  intendod^  and  ought  to  nave  no  countenanoe  or 
support  in  our  statute  law. 

llie  40th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  regulates  the  apparel  of  slaves  (except  livery  men  or  boyB)» 
aad:prohiUts  them  from  wearing  any  thing  finer,  other,  or  of  greater  vaiue,  uian  negro  cloth,  duffila^ 
kerseys,  osnabuigs,  blue  linen,  check  linen,  or  coarse  ijarftx,  or  calicoes,  checked  cottons  or  Scotch 
plaids;  and  declares  all  garments  of  finer  or  other  ^nd,  to  be  liable  to  seizure  by  any  constable 
as  forfeited: 

TbiA  section  has  not,  within  my  knowledge,  ever  been  enforced.  Indeed,  if.anfi>roed  now,  it 
would  make  an  immense  booty  to  some  hungry,  unprincipled  seeker  of  spoils^  It  oqght  to  be 
repealed. 

The  42d  section  of  the  act  of  1740)prohibit8  a  slave,  or  slaves,  frt>m  renting  or  hii^ngany  house^ 
room,  store  or  plantation,  on  his  own  account.  Any  person  offending  agaTnsi  this  act,  by  rent- 
ing or  hiring  to  a  slave  or  slaves,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £20  currency,  equal  to  $18  66-100,  to  be 
recovered  on  complaint  made  to  any  magistrate,  as  is  directed  in  the  act  for  the  tjnal  of  snmll  and 
mean  causes. 

The  43d  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  which  declares  it  to  be  unlawfril  for  more  than  seven  male 
slaves  in  company,  without  some  white  person  aooompanying  them,  to  travel  together  any  of  the 
public  roads,  and,  by  doing  so,  makes  It  lawful  for  any  white  person  to  take  them  up  and  punish 
them  by  whipping,  not  exceeding  tweisity  stripes,  is,  I  am  afraid,  of  force,  unless  it  oe  considered, 
as  impliedly  repealed  by  the  ree&icuoii  on  the  patrol,  to  whip  slaves  found  out  of  their  owner's 
plantation  without  a  ticket  in  writing. 

The  occasion  for  such  a  law  has  passed  away.  Public  opinion  has  considered  it  nnnecesaarv ; 
and,  like  every  useless  severtty,  mercy  has  condemned  it.  '  It  would  be  weU  that  it  should  be 
ivoMled.  ;    \ 

The  act  of  1819,  &th  section,  repeals  the  23d  section  of  the  act  of  1740.  The  law  now  makes  it 
wnlawfVil  for  any  slave,  except  in  the  company  and  presence  of  some  white  person,  to  carry  or 
make  use  of  any  fire-arms,  or  other  offensive  weapon,  without  a  ticket  or  license,  in  writing,  from 
his  owner  or  overseer ;  or  unless  such  slave  be  employed  to  hunt  and  kill  game,  mischievous 
Mrds  or  beasts  of  prey,  within  the  limits  of  his  master's<plantation,  or  unless  such  slave  shall  be 
a  watchman  in  and  over  his  owner's  fields  and  plantation.  If  this  law  be  violated,  any  white 
person  finding  a  slave  carrying  or  UBing  a  gun,  or  other  offensive  weapon,  without  a  ticket  or  11- 
eense,  in  writing,  firom  his  owner  or  overseer,  or  not  used  to  hunt  game,  sc,  within  the  planta- 
tion, or  as  a  watchman  in  the  saite,  may  seize  and  appropriate  to  his  own  use,  such  gun  or  of- 
fensive weapon.  But,  to  make  tHe  forfeiture  complete  and  legal,  the  party  making  the  seizure 
must,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  sc'lzure,  go  before  the  next  maigistrate  and  make  oath  of 
the  manner  of  taking ;  and  then,  after  forty-eight  hours  notice  to  the  owner  or  overseer  having 
charge  of  the  slave,  by  summons,  to  show  cause  why  the  articles  should  not  be  condemned  (the 
service  of  the  summQus  being  proved  on  oath),  the  magistrate  may,  by  certificate,  under  his  hand 
aiMt  seal  (if  he  bo  satisfied  that  the  arms  have  been  seized  according  to  the  act  of  1819),  declare 
the  aame  to  bo  forfeited.. 

The  6tb  section  of  the  act  of  1822  declares  It  to  be  unlawfiil  to  hire  to  male  slaves  their  own 
time;  and  if  this  law.be  violated  the  slaves  are  declared  liable  to  seizure  aud  forfeiture,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  .the  act  in  the  cose  of  slaves  coming  into  this  State. 

vHicther  this  provision  relates  to  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  1816,  7  stat  453,  or  to  the  Sth 
section  of  the  act  of  1803,  7  stat.  450,  is  indeed  somewhat  uncertain.  The  act  of  1816,  and  all  its 
provisions,  were  repealed  by  the  act  of  1818,  7  stat.  458.  The  act  of  1803  seems  to  be  unrepealed* 
and  hence,  therefore,  I  presume  the  proceeding  to  forfeit  must  be  under  it.  By  it,  the  proceedlQ^ 
is  to  be  in  the  name  of  tlip  State,  in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  detinuo. 
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Tlielattar  iMii  <if  the  86th  Motioii  of  th«  aot  of  1740  dedaret,  that  tknj  mMtor  or  oreneer  who 
flhaU  pennit  or  raifer  hit  or  their  negro,  or  other  »\M,r9  or  ilftTes,  at  any  time,  to  beat  drams, 
Uow  homa,  or  om  any  other  load  Instraments,  or  whonoerer  shall  saffer  and  oountcnanoe  any 
public  meeting  or  feaeUngii  of  strange  nennroes  or  slaree  on  their  plantation,  shall  fbrfuit  £10, 
«UTeQt  money,  eqnal  to  $6  8S-100,  upon  oonvietion  or  proof,  provided  information  or  salt  be 
«ommeooed  wlttiin  one  month. 

This  proriskm  Irone  so  utterly  nnneeessary,  that  the  sooner  it  is  expunged  from  the  statute 
hook  the  better.  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  is  ono  under  wAch  most  mast4>rs  will 
Iw  liable,  whether  they  will  or  not  Who  can  l^eep  his  slares  from  blowing  horns  or  airing  other 
lood  Instruments? 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  1808  nriAiIblts  the  Importation  of  anr  negro,  mulatto,  mestiso,  or 
«ther  person  of  color,  bond  or  free,  from  the  Bahama,  West  India  Islands,  or  South  Ameriea««ind 
also  from  other  parts,  of  all  of  those  persons  who  have  been  resident  in  any  of  the  French  West 
India  Islands. 

The  8d  section  profkles  that  bo  male  slave  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  brought  into 
ttia  State  tmm  any  of  our  sister  States,  unless  the  person  importing  such  negro  shall  produce 
•Bd  file  in  the  ofBoe  of  the  Clerk  of  the  District  where  the  person  so  importing  may  reside,  a  cer- 
tifleate  under  the  hands  of  two  magistrates,  and  the  seal  of  the  Gourt  of  the  District  where  the 
dave  so  imported  resided  for  the  lut  twelve  months  previous  to  the  date  of  the  certificate,  that 
he  is  of  good  character,  and  has  not  been  concerned  in  any  insurreetlon  or  rebellion. 

Under  th»6th  section.  If  slaves  be  brought  Into  this  State,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
9d  and  3d  sections,  they  are  declared  to  be  forfeited,  one-half  to  the  State,  the  other  half  to  the 
informer;  to  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  State,  by  action  in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  detin- 
«s,  in  whMi  H  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  deftmlant  was  in  possession  at  the  oranmenc^ 
■•at  of  the  foit,  aod  the  infomar  is  a  competent  witness. 

2.  CAMPAIGN  OP  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 

[The  following  paper  is  one  of  a  series  <^  mllltanr  criticisms  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  of 
oar  State,  high  in  standing,  and,  for  many  years.  In  military  rank  in  the  army.  We  have  al- 
iiady  published  two  or  three  numbers  of  this  series,  and  repeat,  agaim,  the  declaration  already 
■ade,  that  we  are  committed  neither  for  or  sgainst  the  sentiments.  They  are  not  matters  upon 
which  a  position  should  be  taken  in  a  work  like  ours.  We  promised  to  publish  the  papers  from 
the  conviction  that  they  would  embrace  much  to  interest  our  readers,  and  regret  that  any  ani- 
madversions upon  parties  or  politleians  find  a  place  in  them.  The  late  administration  will  not 
'  a  host  of  defoDderB.— Sd.] 


The  treaty  of  1783,  fixing  our  northern  limits,  and  tlie  occupancy  by  the 
British  of  posts  on  our  soil  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  did  not  move  General 
Washington  to  war.  French  aggressions,  though  American  and  French  ves- 
■els  foQ^t  at  sea,  did  not  move  the  elder  Adams  to  war.  British  orders  iA 
eouncil,  and  French  decrees,  hostile  to  neutral  commerce  and  violatory  of  na- 
tional law,  did  not  move  Mr.  Jefferson  beyond  embar^es  and  non-intercourse. 
The  north-eastern  boundaiy  did  not  provoke  General  Jackson,  with  all  his  nat- 
ural and  acquired  wrath,  beyond  arbitration  and  diplomacy.  But  the  sen- 
■itive  Mr.  Polk  must|maneuver  and  fight  for  a  salt  desert  that  buffaloes  would 
0com  to  inhabit. 

If  Congress  had* been  consulted,  and  they  had  ordered  occupancy  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  then  General  Taylor  should  have  embarked  at  New  Orleans  for  a  posi- 
tioa  on  the  eastern  bank,  lower  down  than  Barita,  and  ten  thousand  men,  well 
organized,  would  have  produced  a  treaty  with  Mexico  without  fighting.  But 
I  think  that  General  Scott,  the  Commander-in-chief  should  have  been  called 
into  the  field,  to  direct  the  diplomacy  and  the  military  movements.  He  wha 
settled  the  Maine  difficulty  by  simple  note  to  Governor  Harvey,  would  have 
dosed  this  Mexican  business  by  a  few  scrapes  of  the  pen. 

As  Mr.  Jefferson  had  acquired  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Monroe  Florida,  Mr.  Polk, 
wishing  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  great  predecessors,  must  acquire  ter- 
ritory use.  Being  personally  warlike,  he  rejected  diplomatic  evolutions,  and 
Srovoked  war  for  acquisition  and  aggrandizement.  Under  pretense  of  repelling 
[exican  invasion  from  the  Texas  frontier),  he  orders  General  Tajlor,  with  a 
few  hundred  men,  to  occupy  the  right  bank  of  the  Nueces.  He  gives  him  no 
cannon  ;  but  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Marcy,  has  ordered  some  on  from  Charleston, 
The  veteran  Major  Galley,  of  New  Orleans,  of  the  Volunteer  Legion,  hearing 
rumors  of  the  difficulty  of  the  position,  embarks  with  two  companies  of  artillery 
to  succor  or  rescue  the  GeneraL  Why  the  American  General  was  not  ordered 
by  sea  to  the  Rio  Grande,  even  from  Corpus  Christi,  I  cannot  tell — unless  a  bra- 
vado march  and  a  bravado  flourish  opposite  to  Matamoras  was  considered  more 
provocative  of  a  Mexican  war  appetite.  Why  Commodore  Connor  was  not  or- 
dered to  sustain  General  Taylor,  oy  a  movement  of  his  fleet,  is  a  question  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  answer.  The  Commodore,  being  off  Vera  Cruz, 
hearing  some  report  that  the  Mexicans,  in  great  numbers,  were  marching  to 
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trunh  the  Ameriean  General,  hnrrifle  to  the  Rio  Qnadb  to  ImA  vAer  the  difi* 

cultv. 

If  Congress  had  been  consulted,  and  had  given  authority  to  the  President^ 
a  few  companies,  by  march  on  the  Barita  siae  of  the  river,  would  promptly 
seixe  Matamoras,  and  the  collection  of  troops  at  Monterey  would  be  uselesft. 
Neither  Arista  nor  Ampudia  could  have  entered  the  field  without  instant  dis- 
comfiture. Now  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Polk  and  his  Secretary  of  War  proceed. 
On  the  4th  of  February,  1846,  General  Taylor  receives  ordefs  to  break  up  at 
Corpus  Christ!  and  march  for  t^e  Rio  Grande.  So  incomplete  were  the  Gener- 
al's ftrranffements,  that  he  could  not  move  until  the  11  th  of  March.  On  the  28th 
of  March  ne  arrives  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  to  Matamoraa. 
Threatened  by  the  Mexicans,  Cross  assaasinated,  and  two  troops  of  his  fine 
dragoons  captured — in  want  of  pontoons  for  crossing  the  river — in  want  of  am- 
munition and  provisions — ^he  has,  as  a  point  of  honor,  to  leave  Major  Brown  to 
defend  an  entrenched  work  badly  manned  with  guns  and  weak  (brave  hearts 
and  hands  its  main  and  only  defense),  and  retrograde  to  Point  Isabel  to  give  his 
small  army  outfit  But  for  this  point  of  honor  (which  I  think  was  not  worth 
maintaining),  it  seems  to  me  that  the  American  C^neral  would  have  done  bet- 
ter to  withdraw  Uie  garrison,  thus  adding  Aye  hundred  men  to  his  force,  return 
to  Point  Isabel,  put  that  quickly  in  a  sti^  of  defense  by  aid  of  the  navy,  and, 
by  boats  and  barges,  have  crossed  to  the  Barita  side  of  the  river  and  captured 
Matamoras  by  attack  in  the  rear,  while  Arista  was  left  on  a  wild  goose  chase. 

The  American  General,  having  kept  Major  Brown  at  the  fort  of  osier  and  claT» 
had,  of  course,  to  march  back  to  his  relieL  The  enemy  blocks  the  road  at  Palo 
Aho.  The  Mexican  would  have  done  better  to  have  established  his  battery  at 
the  chaparal  of  Reeaca,  protecting  the  front  by  ditches  and  the  flanks  bv  light 
troops,  and  maneuvering  on  the  ri^t  and  rear  of  the  American  General,  have 
cut  him  off  from  Point  Isabel,  or  driven  him  into  the  river.  The  American  C^a- 
eral,  finding  the  Mexicans  drawn  up  in  a  straight  line  across  the  road,  establishes 
a  similar  straight  line,  and  meets  them  toe  to  toe  and  face  to  face.  In  this  can- 
nonade battle, had  the  American  guns  been  posted  on  the  flanks,  by  their  obliau* 
fire  otie  flank  or  the  other  of  the  Mexicans  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  or  his 
center  broken.  Artillery  and  infantry  should  not  be  intermixed  in  the  line  of 
battle.  More  men  and  norses  were  needed  by  the  artillery  arm,  and  it  had  no 
reserve,  which  is  always  essential..    Hence  the  death  of  the  gallant  and  accom- 

Slished  Ringgold,  who  had  to  hunt  for  men  to  carry  cartridges.  Later  in  the 
ay,  the  quick  and  keen-eyed  Duncan  dashes  for  Taylor's  left  flank,  and,  by 
oblique  fire,  drives  the  rignt  of  the  enemy  from  the  field,  and  the  battle  is  won. 
The  next  day  the  enemy  shows  front  at  Resaca.  Such  was  the  loss  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  in  the  first  battle,  so  superior  was  the  enemy  in  number — and  the 
reinforcements  of  American  volunteers,  by  sea,  being  daily  expected — ^that 
nearly  all  of  the  American  officers  advised  retreat  to  Point  Isabel.  Mclnt^^h, 
Duncan  and  Rideely,  urged  a  forward  movement.  General  Taylor  had  his  nnnd 
made  up,  and,  like  John  Stark,  of  Bennington,  swore  that  he  would  reach  Fort 
Brown  that  night,  or  die  on  the  road,  and  gives  his  orders  to  clear  the  way.  Mr. 
Marcy  had  time  to  import  camels  from  Arabia  and  elephants  from  India,  but 
the  heavy  cannon  had  to  be  drawn  by  slow  and  sluggish  oxen — and  horses  and 
men  were  wanting  for  the  lighter  guns. 

Simple  six-pounders  were  too  small  to  demolish  the  Mexican  battery  of  heavy 
guns,  and  May  and  his  dragoons  were  ordered  to  charge  it.  This  service  was 
most  gallantly  executed,  the  artillery  General  captured,  and  the  Mexicans  driv- 
en from  their  guns.  The  infantry  routed  the  enemy  from  the  thick  and  tangled 
chaparal,  and  the  Americans  pusned  forward.  Now,  at  this  stage  of  the  game, 
hear  what  an  experienced  engineer  and  artillery  ofiicer  says  :  "  Snould  the  ene- 
my retreat,  the  pursuit  commences  with  speed,  and  escape  is  impossible.  Horse 
artillery  pursuing  a  broken  line  makes  horrid  carnage  ;  consequently  a  surren- 
der always  follows — and  this  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  pnsoners  this 
sort  of  artillery  always  makes.''  At  Resaca  the  Mexican  infantry  were  retreating 
in  disorder,  their  artillery  captured,  and  their  horse  going  off  at  ruU  speed.  The 
cavalry  tried  to  make  a  stand  in  defense  of  the  infantry,  but  a  few  rounds  of 
grape-shot  scattered  them.  Fresh  reserve  horses  to  Taylor's  lieht  guns,  and 
Duncan  and  Ridgely  would  h^ve  captured  all  the  foot  soldiers  before  uiey  could 
cross  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  deep  ford  above  Fort  Brown.    The  American  (}en- 
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«ral,  bebiff  an  inltettiy  eolond,  knew  not  the  value  of  artilleiy  until  bis  first 
battle,  and  placed  his  faith,  naturallj  enou^,  in  the  proper  weapon  of  his  corps^ 
the  bayonet.  Mr.  Secretary  Marcj,  abetting  this  war  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a 
eonntzy  of  open  plains  and  thickets,  should  nave  seen  that  the  arm  of  the  artil- 
kiy  was  strong,  full,  amply  served  for  the  contest  with  plentj*  of  fresh  muscle 
of  men  and  horses,  to  effect  retreats,  or  to  cut  the  enemy  to  pieces  if  we  gained 
ike  victory. 

And  here  ended  the  battle  of  Resaca,  a  barren  field,  yielding  no  fruits  of 
prisoners,  as  all  battles  should  do.  And  while  we  rejoice  that  Fort  Brown  is 
rdleved,  and  mourn  over  the  gallant  dead,  we  are  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  without  boats,  wiUiout  pontoons — Matamoras  cannot  be  reached, 
and  the  enemy  as  escaped  us  a  second  time  from  a  hard  fought  battle-field. 
These  blund  belong  to  the  pen  and  ink  incompetence  of  the  War  Office  at 
Washingto  and  if,  m  despite  of  these,  the  laurel  was  grasped  and  victories 
won,  but  harvests  reaped,  let  us  not  detract  from  the  skill  and  courage  of 
General  Taylor  and  his  gallant  officers  and  men. 

The  firstoattles  were  fought  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  and  not  until  the  18th 
oonld  the  American  Genenil  effect  a  crossing  of  the  narrow  river  and  take 
possession  of  Matamoras — the  enemy  having  destroyed  much  public  proper^ 
and  made  his  escape. 

Some  insignificant  towns  on  the  Rio  Grande  are  occupied,  whose  names  are 
not  worth  recoUectine ;  but  we  must  not  omit  Camat^o,  rendered  immortal  in 
military  history  by  the  inside  ditch  concocted  by  the  genius  of  a  PatUrton  and 
a  Pill.w. 

Genend  Taylor  does  not  reach  Monterey  until  the  19th  of  September.  Its 
capture  paid  nothing,  and  many  such  would  not  pay  for  the  lives  of  the  glori- 
ous  officers  and  men  sacrificed  in  a  useless  struggle.  Here,  again,  cannon  and 
transport  were  not  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Marcy,  and  hence 
the  heavy  loss  sustained.  As  to  the  fruits,  if  Ampudia  and  the  seven  thousand 
combatants  who  had  fought  before  at  Palo  and  Resaca  had  been  marched  to  the 
Rio  Grande  and  embarked  for  Point  Isabel,  or  New  Orleans,  they  would  not 
have  fought  at  Buena  Vista  in  violation  of  parole.  This  march  and  transfer 
would  have  been  more  easily  effected  than  many  persons  would  at  first  imagine. 
The  prisoners  of  war  are  tied  two  and  two  together  by  the  wrists,  right  hiuid 
and  left  hand — ^the  waistbands  and  suspenders  are  cut,  so  that  the  other  hands 
are  employed  in  holding  up  the  breeches.  One  hundred  men  would  guard  safely 
one  thousand  prisoners  marched  in  this  order  in  column.  As  to  rations,  they  must 
rappl^  themselves,  the  people  of  Monterey  assisting.  Some  com  and  salt,  such 
as  Ansta  fed  his  fighting  soldiers  upon,  would  keep  the  prisoners  from  starv- 
ing. 

Baltillo  is  reached  in  October,  and  Agua  Nueva  in  February,  1847.  If  Gen- 
eral Taylor  had  fallen  back  on  Monterey,  destroyed  the  cannon  and  blown  up 
the  fortifications,  and  then  have  fallen  back  to  tne  Rio  Grande,  and  thus  drawn 
on  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  President  and  his  army  would  have  been  captured. 
Anv  how,  they  could  not  have  fought  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Oorda  and  the  city 
of  Mexico.  »;ott  advancing  from  vera  Cruz,  Taylor's  army  was  merely  one  of 
observation,  and  the  larger  me  force  of  the  enemy  and  the  further  he  could  be 
drawn  from  the  active  line  of  operations,  the  better  for  the  result  of  the  cam- 

Saign.  As  General  Taylor  did  not  choose  to  fall  back  on  Monterey  and  defend 
^  le  pass  of  Riconada  in  his  front,  he  ran  the  risk  of  the  Mexican  General  choos- 
ing nis  own  battle-flpround.  Santa  Anna  should  have  refreshed  at  A^ua  Nueva 
^Minon  having  cattle  enough  to  feed  him)  and  passed  round  to  SaltiUo,  avoid- 
mg  Angostura.  He  has  now  got  in  the  rear  oi  General  Taylor,  and  what  can 
the  American  General  do  ?  To  advance  is  impossible,  the  desert  is  before  him— 
twenty  thousand  Mexicans  in  his  rear  1  Riconada  is  seized  and  Marshall  defeat- 
ed! The  American  General  must  surrender  I  But  Santa  Anna  is  a  bad  general. 
He  wants  courage,  and  here  he  is  vastly  below  the  American  General.  Deceived 
by  what  he  supposed  a  hasty  retreat,  be  does  not  halt  at  Agua  Nueva,  after 
crossing  the  desert,  to  refresh,  but  pushes  ahead  and  has  to  meet  General  Tay- 
lor on  ground  of  his  own  choosing,  Uie  Narrows.  Ampudia  should  have  con- 
tinued to  harrass  Genend  Taylor's  right  fiank,  and,  sheltered  by  the  ravine, 
have  picked  off  the  artillery  men.  But,  abandoning  this,  which,  by  slow  meuis, 
would  have  insured  the  victory,  a  rush  is  made  upon  the  American  left,  which 
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18  turned.  Defect  of  courage  lost  the  Mexicans  the  battle.  Mexican  cavaliy, 
▼hich  had  passed  to  the  rear,  could  not  charge  over  American  riflemen  who  haa 
neither  bayonets  or  swords.  A  reserve  couimD  of  five  or  six  thousand  men 
could  not  take  Brage's  and  Sherman's  batteries  of  six  pieces  of  cannon.  They 
»>t  within  forty  yaras»  but  could  get  no  further.  Why,  going  forward  was  safer 
tiian  going  bacx — for  the  ffunners,  in  that  case,  could  eive  but  one  more  fire. 
Where  was  the  Mexican  (^neral,  that  he  did  not  head  his  reserve  column  ? 
Sheltered  by  a  ravine,  pretending  that  his  lame  lefi"  was  bleeding  afresh !  If 
Santa  Anna  had  possessed  the  physical  courage  of  General  Taylor,  the  Ameri- 
can army  would  nave  been  completely  crushed  ;  and  that  it  was  not,  was  em* 
phaticaU^  the  fault,  the  lack  of  nerve,  of  the  Mexican  Oeneral-in-chief.  Had 
the  American  Qeneral  been  possessed  of  reserve  light  artillery,  he  mieht  have 
captured  many  of  the  twenty  thousand  which  he  had  beaten  with  ^Ye  Uiousand 
Americans. 

This  battle  hurled  the  Mexican  President  from  his  seat,  and  made  the  Ameri- 
can General  President  of  the  United  States. 

What  waft  the  scheme  of  occupying  Monterey,  Saltillo  and  Asxia  Nueva  ?  If 
to  cross  the  desert  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  forward  march  should  have  been  made 
with  a  rush,  before  the  enemy  could  destroy  the  wells  and  the  cisterns.  The  base 
on  the  Rio  Grande  was  too  aistant    If  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Baxio  were  to  be  ' 

reached  on  Uiis  route,  the  march  should  have  been  forced  with  all  speed,  and  the  ' 

enemy  compelled  to  furnish  the  supplies     If  Uie  design  was  to  invoke  the  uH  ' 

potfiaet  s  and  to  gain  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  this  was  not  car-  ' 

ried  out  by  treaty ;  and  if  the  territory  was  wanted,  the  cession  could  have  beea  ' 

insisted  on,  even  if  Monterey  and  Saltillo  had  been  blown  up,  and  not  a  soldier  ' 

stationed  nearer  than  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.    Colonel  Donaphan,  who  ^ 

marched  from  Santa  Fe  to.  £1  Passo,  Chihuahua,  Saltillo,  Camar;^  and  Matamo-  ' 

ras,  declared  that  he  would  not  g^ve  one  good  farm  in  Missouri  for  the  whole 
territory  he  traversed;  and  many  others  thought  likewise.    Why,  then,  this  ^ 

waste  of  treasure,  this  shedding  of  blood,  this  3>ortive  campaign  I  ' 

Suppose  the  Mexican  and  American. Generals  had  been  well  matched,  the  su- 
perior numbers  of  the  Mexican  would  have  given  him  the  victory.  Had  Santa  *  • 
Anna  possessed  the  indomitable  courage  of.  General  Taylor,  and  placed  himself  ^^ 
at  the  nead  of  his  reserve,  our  lines  would  have  been  pierced  in  the  center  (as  *. 
thej  were  turned  on  the  left)^  our  artillery  taken,  the  ground  covered  with  the  i 
slam  and  the  murdered — ^no  prisoners  would  have  been  spared,  but  all  killed,  ^ 
and  America  would  have  been  covered  all  over  with  a  mantle  of  mourning.  ^ 
Valor  and  honor,  as  fate  and  fortune  would  have  it,  triumphed  over  numbers,  c 
and  treachery  and  cowardice  and  Oxe  myrmidons  of  a  subtile  tyrant  were  re-  s: 
pulsed  in  dismay  and  confusion.  So  much  for  our  good  fortune  1  But  such  <i 
was  the  risk  run  by  incompetent  rulers,  who  were  safe  in  distance  and  imbecil- 
ity. There  was  no  use  in  occupying  Monterey,  Saltillo  and  Agua  Nueva,  unless  -^ 
a  forward  march  was  to  be  noade  on  San  Luis.  Looking  to  the  desert,  the  dis-  *• 
tance.  the  difiiculties  of  supplies  of  food,  forage  and  water,  this  was  not  attempt-  ^ 
ed.  It  was  a  bad  base  (that  of  the  Rio  Grande)  and  a  bad  line  of  invasion,  as  \ 
our  viU'jr'es  with  n'gni^amt  retulU  in  another  direction  have  fully  proven.  i 

An  army  of  observation  on  the  Rio  Grande,  constantly  in  motion  and  con-  i^ 

stantly  threatening,  would  have  aided  the  invasion  at  Vera  Cruz,  distracted  the  » 

enemy  and  called  off  and  fatigued  his  troops.    If  the  Mexicans  had  a  mind  to  ^ 

try  our  mettle  a  second  time  on  the  Rio  Grande,  they  march  from  their  supplies,  ^ 

are  defeated  by  distance,  and  we  take  care  that  they  shall  not  get  back  to  oppose 
Scott,  who  is  pushing  for  the  heart  of  the  empire.    Striking  at  the  tail  of  the  , 

Hon  is  not  the  way  to  kill  him. 

In  these  remarks,  you  know  that  I  mean  no  reflection  on  General  Taylor.    He     . 
has  few  admirers  more  sincere  than  myself.    I  go  up  to  the  head  of  the  military 
bureau,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy,  a  lieutenant  of  the  war  of  1812,  who,  in  thiU  .\ 

contest,  did  not  even  wear  out  bis  breeches.  I  go  up  to  the  emperor  and  his 
sulic  council,  the  President  and  his  civil  heads.  Their  blunders  have  caused 
lamentation  throughout  the  land — useless  war,  cruel  slaughter,  wanton  sacrifice 
c^  brave  and  patriotic  men  and  boys — and  they  must  look  to  Heaven  for  forgive- 
ness (which  may  God  grant  them),  for,  on  es^rth,  scorn,  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion, is  their  lot,  now  and  forever. 

Tou  will  perceive,  Mr.  De  Bow,  that  the  administration  was  vacillating  and 
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irresolute  in  its  evolutions.  If  war  had  been  detennined  upon  (as  occultly  it 
was  hoped  for),  Mr.  Slidell,  dressed  up  in  his  herald's  robes,  snould  have  march* 
ed  beyond  the  boundary,  or,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  debatable  ground,  and  hurled 
his  spear  to  strike  and  tremble  in  the  Mexican  camp.  This  would  have  had  a 
Roman  aspect  and  followed  an  approved  custom.  £v^n  our  Aboriginees,  whom 
we  choose  to  call  savages,  put  on  their  war-paint,  bloody  the  hatchet,  strike  the 
post,  and  move  to  the  song  of  the  war-dance. 

The  Commander- in-chiM  of  the  army  should  have  been  called  into  immediate 
service,  and^all  operations  should  have  looked  to  war  and  invasion.  But  General 
Scott  was  getting  too  tall  for  Mr.  Marcy's  shoulders,  which  had  the  political  as- 
pect of  his  visage,  and  a  good  tem]>ered,  but  fighting,  colonel  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  some  three  thousand  men  to  defend  the  Texas  frontier,  which  had  not 
heevk  fixed  by  any  diplomacy.  hA  this  floated  on,  so  marched  the  troops  :  Nue- 
ces, Sal  Colorado,  Point  Isabel^  Rio  Grande,  and  opposite  Matamoras.  The 
War  Secretary  and  his  chief,  the  Pr^ident,  thought  tnat  two  cats  could  be  made 
to  fight  if  held  up  by  the  tails. 

It  must  be  plain  to  you,  Mr.  De  Bow,  though  you  are  for  civil  tactics  (statis- 
tics; rather  than  military  strategy,  that  the  administration  should  have  deter- 
mined, at  the  outset,  whether  the  campaign  should  be  defensive  or  offo^sive.  If 
the  former,  the  line  of  the  Nueces  was  easily  defended.  If  the  Rio  Grande  was 
to  be  the  frontier,  let  a  position  be  assumed  at  Point  Isabel,  or  on  the  eastern 
bank,  low  down  ;  and  (if  Mr.  Ampudia  chose  to  be  belligerent)  by  help  of  Com- 
modore Conner's  fleet  and  boats  (the  pontoons  being  unprovided,  though  written 
for  and  manufacture  checked  by  want  of  rpedfie  appropriat  on^  which  would 
have  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag)  Matamoras  is  seixed  upon  in  the  rear,  and  the 
fighting  Mexicans  who  have  crossed  are  speedily  recalled,  and  the  Rio  Bravo  is 
ours.  The  boundary  vindicated,  and  the  chief  town  in  our  possession,  what 
more  is  wanted?  We  could  not  be  afraid,  of  the  Mexicans  coming  on  to  seice 
the  disputed  territory,  or  to  recapture  Matamoras.  That  would  be  exactly  into 
our  hand.  If  they  were  for  peace,  then  let  the  lines  be  drawn  by  treatyi  they 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  Matamoras  would  be  yielded  up.  But  this 
was  not  the  scheme  of  our  Chief  Magistrate,  who  sighed  and  longed  for  fredi 
acquisitions. 

If  the  campai^^  was  to  become  offiBnsive,  then  (General  Scott,. the  Commander- 
in-chief,  according  to  seniority  and  science,  should  be  called  into  the  field.  If 
General  Taylor  is  to  be  employed,  then  his  army  is  to  be  one  of  observation,  or 
action.  If  the  former,  it  turned  out  not  to  be  such  ;  if  the  latter,  it  fought  weU, 
but  without  fruits  and  without  plan.  The  mixed  scheme,  or  no  pkm  at  all,  was 
altogether  defective,  unmilitary  and  unwise.  Hear  what  is  said  of  qffenMit  e  war 
by  a  most  sagacious  General :  '*-  The  first  rule  of  offensive  war,  is  to  keep  your 
forces  in  as  undivided  a  state  as  possible^  By  observing  this  rule,  you  not  only 
prevent  misfortune,  but  secure  victory—^ince,  by  its  necessary  operation,  yon 
possess  the  power  of  throwing  your  whole  weight  upon  any  given  point  of 
yonr  enemy's  position."  "  The  second  rule,  is  to  keep  your  forces  fully  em- 
ployed. Ijb  it  your  intention  to  seise  a  particular  province  of  ypur  enemy  ?  ta 
penetrate  to  his  capital  ?  or  to  cut  him  off  from  his  supplies  ?  Whatever  meas- 
ure be  necessary  to  open  your  route  to  these  objects  must  be  promptly  taken ; 
and  if  you  mean  to  subsist  at  his  expense,  which  I  take  for  granted,  your  move- 
mentM  must  be  more  rapid  Uian  his.  Give  him  time  to  6r<  athe,  and,  above  all» 
give  him  time  to  rest,  and  your  project  is  blasted  ;  his  forages  will  be  completed, 
and  his  magazines  filled  and  secured  ;  the  roads  of  approach  will  be  obstructed, 
bridges  destroyed,  and  strone  points  everywhere  taken  and  defended  ;  you  will, 
in  fact,  like  Burgoyne,  in  1777,  have  reduced  yourself  to  the  necessity  of  bleed- 
ing, at  every  step,  without  equivalent  or  use.  Such  cannot  be  the  fate  of  the 
commander  who,  knowing  an  the  value  of  acting  on  the  offensive,  will,  by  the 
vigor  and  address  of  his  movements,  have  shi^en  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  force  of  his  enemy ;  who,  electing  his  own  time  and  place  and  modes 
of  attack,  shall  have  confounded  his  antagonist  by  enterprises  e<}ually  hardy 
and  unexpected,  and  who  shall,  at  last,  leave  him  only  the  alternative  of  resist* 
ing  without  hope,  or  flying  without  resistance." 

Any  man  of  common  sense  can  apply  these  two  rules  to  the  facts  and  marches 
of  the  Camnaign  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  draw  indubitable  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Marcy's  total  unfitness  to  direct  and  control  military  movements.   We 
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do  not  strike  at  one  point  with  overwhelming  forces — ^we  are  nnmericallj  inferior 
in  every  battle  ;  the  eneiaj  has  constant  notice  of  our  desiflps  ;  we  do  not  con- 
found with  bold  and  unexpected  enterprises :  we  pause  and  delay,  and  he  has 
time  to  berathe  and  time  to  rest;  we  do  not  subsist  at  his  expense,  but  our  own  ; 
when  we  win  battles  we  reap  no  harvests  of  prisoners,  supplies  or  materiel. 
We,  in  one  word,  blunder  and  fail ;  and,  but  for  the  valor  and  hardihood  of  the 
General  and  his  troops,  would  have  been  most  signally  dismced. 

A  nation  of  twenty  millions  of  people,  overflowing  with  bravery  and  natriot- 
iam  and  skill  in  arms,  abounding  in  tne  sinews  of  war — men,  money  ana  mate- 
riel— should  have  cnuhed,  at  one  tingle  blow,  an  enemy  so  inferior,  so  feeble,  so 
distracted,  so  badly  commanded,  so  various  in  color,  so  defective  in  courage,  so 
poor,  badly  fed,  badly  clothed  and  badly  armed — so  miserable,  comparatively,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  But  Mars  did  not  preside  at  the  civil  council  board, 
and  our  brave  men  and  boys  had  to  bleed  and  fdl  and  be  sacrificed  to  appease 
the  war  appetite  of  ignorant,  selfish,  cruel  and  incompetent  civil  rulers  1  Alas, 
when  will  nations  and  people  learn  wisdom  from  the  pages  of  history  1  When 
will  our  federalists,  repubbcans  and  democrats,  learn  the  truth  and  appreciate 
the  fact,  that  the  ballot-box  can  make  kings,  as  well  as  hereditary  succession ! 
When  will  our  people  learn  to  rely  on  themselves,  and  to  reject  the  might,  the 
majesty  and  the  folly,  of  the  one-man  power  1  An  nescis  longas  regibus  esse 
manus  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  kings  nave  2ong  armt  ?  It  were  to  be  wished, 
aajs  Swift,  that  they  had  as  long  ears.  Let  our  civil  chiefe  show  to  their  con- 
stituents, tiiat,  if  they  pottett  the  former,  they  need  no  pruning  of  the  UUUr. 

H. 

3.  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  ASTRONOMY  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

Caubb. — The  author  of  emue  solicits,  of  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Review, 
space  for  the  record  and  publication  of  important  discourses  in  astronomy  and 
physical  science. 

The  pages  of  a  Commercial  Review  may  seem,  from  a  cursory  glance,  an  inap- 
propriate place  for  a  scientific  disquisition.  But  if  the  Ksneraf  intelligence  of 
the  class  who  are  its  supporters,  and  the  importance  to  mem  of  a  correct  solu- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  solar  and  stellar  phenomena  for  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  longitude  and  latitude,  be  justly  considered,  the  propriety  of  the  selection, 
will  be  ajf^parent 

One  or  the  most  popular  writers  on  astronomy  says,  of  this  science,  "  that 
ttunre  is  none  whose  principles  are  more  certain  and  demonstrable,"  "  and,  there- 
fore, the  man  who  questions  the  leading  facts  and  deductions  "  "  only  proclaims 
his  own  imbecilitv  and  ignorance ;"  and  "  Htrxrhel**  says,  that  "admission  to 
its  sanctuary,  ana  to  the  privileges  and  feelings  of  a  votary,  is  only  to  be  gain- 
ed by  one  means — a  sound  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  mi^ematics,  the  great 
instrument  of  all  exact  inquiry,  without  which  no  man  can  ever  make  such  ad- 
vances in  this  or  any  other  of  the  higher  departments  of  science,  as  can  en- 
title him  to  form  an  independent  opinion  on  any  subject  of  discuaidon  within 
their  range/' 

A  comprehension  of  the  first  principles  and  terms  constitutes  the  entire  stock 
of  the  author's  mathematical  knowledge;  and  as  the  design  of  Uiis  and  followinfr 
assays  is  not  only  to  question  the  "  leading  facts  and  deductions  of  this  science,^ 
but  to  demonstrate  their  entire  falsity — the  "  imbecil  ty"  if  there  be  any,  must 
test  where  it  belongs  All  that  the  author  asks  of  an  intelligent  community,  ia 
that  a  verdict  may  not  go  by  default,  under  a  false  impression  of  their  compe- 
tency as  jurors. 

While  enunciating  his  discoveries  as  the  mo«t  important  of  the  age,  the  au- 
thor of  Cause  claims  no  other  merit,  than  the  having  patiently  surmounted  dif- 
ficulties not  innate  with  the  subjects  examined,  but  improved  on  them  by  the 
inane  warnings  of  prior  surveyore. 

If  it  was  not  necessary  in  the  outset  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  gross  and  ab- 
surd errors  which  have  ori^nated  with  mathematicians,  and  passed,  for  over  two 
hundred  years,  under  their  examination  without  detection,  in  order  to  weaken 
the  confidence  and  faith  of  the  public  mind  in  their  infallibility,  the  order  of 
these  essays  would  be  very  different. 

Motion  ok  Lioh  r. — The  motion  of  light  was  deduced  f^om  the  observed  phenom- 
ena attending  the  eelipees  of  Jupiter's  first  sattelite  by  Hoemer,  a  Danisn  astron- 
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omer.  He  observed  that  tHose  eclipses,  which  occurred  when  Jupiter  was  in  op** 
position,  or  nearest  the  earth,  took  place  8'  13''  sooner  than  the  calculated  time, 
or  the  time  fixed  b^  the  tables ;  wnile  those  eclipses  of  the  satellite,  which  he 
obserred  when  Jupiter  was  in  conjunction,  or  furtnest  from  the  earth,  took  place 
'813"  later  Uian  the  calculated  time,  making  a  total  difference  of  time  of  lo  26" 
Hence  Roemer  calculated  that  light  was  not  instantaneous,  but  that  it  occi- 
pied  16'  26"  in  crossing  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  or  8'  13''  in  coming  from  the 
sun — being  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  miles  of  space,  which  light  traversed 
in  a  single  second  of  time.  "  From  the  mean  of  six  thousand  eclipses  observed 
bj  Delambre,  this  disagreement  between  observation  and  eaUulaUon  was  satisfac- 
torily settled  at  8'  13",  yrhile  both  were  considered  equally  correct'' 

The  theory  of  the  astronomer  was  generally  received,  and  if  we  consider,  with 
the  observations  of  Delambre,  the  pages  of  matter  which  have  been  written  on 
the  subject,  by  eminent  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  and  that  over  two  hun- 
dred years  have  elapsed  since  the  supposed  discovery,  it  would  seem  advisedly 
and  without  haste. 

The  place  of  a  planet  or  satellite  in  space,  is  calculated  b^  what  are  called  the 
elements  of  the  orbit,  the  explanation  of  which  at  this  time  is  unnecessary  ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  place  of  a  planet  or  satellite  so  calculated,  is  determined 
with  precision.  The  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  is  four  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-five millions  of  miles.  Thus  when  the  earth  is  nearest  Jupiter,  or  in  opposi- 
tion, we  are  four  hundred  millions  of  miles  distant  from  her.  If  we  suppose  a 
motion  to  light  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  miles  in  a  second,  instead 
of  an  eclipse  occurring  8'  13"  sooner  than  the  calculated  time,  it  ou«ht  to  occur 
in  opposition,  or  when  the  earth  is  nearest  to  Jupiter,  33'  2"  later  than  the  cal- 
culated time— it  requiring  that  time,  according  to  calculation  of  its  motion,  for 
liffht  to  travene  the  distance  of  Jupiter  to  the  earth  in  opposition.  Thus,  as  the 
eclipse  occurs  8'  13"  sooner  than  the  calculated  time,  tight,  by  its  astonishing 
motion,  gives  us  notice  of  an  event  (the  eclipse)  8'  13"  before  it  occurs,  and  41' 
15"  before  we  should  have  notice  of  the  event  according  to  the  theory  of  light. 
Tet  for  over  two  hundred  years  this  absurdity  has  passMl  without  detection. 

A  very  simple  cause  produces  the  whole  observed  phenomena.  When  tlie 
earth  is  nearest  Jupitor,  tne  satellite,  Jupiter  and  the  earth,  are  all  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  from  west  to  east  But  Jupiter's  periodicsl  time  is  nearly  twelve 
years,  consequently  changes  its  postion  but  little  while  the  earth  is  d^ribing 
the  half  of  her  orbit  When  the  earth,  after  being  nearest  to  Jupiter,  passes  to  the 
opposite  part  of  her  orbit,  she  necessarily  moves,  when  the  sun  and  Jupiter  are 
in  conjunction,  in  an  opposite  dirction,  or  from  east  to  west  Suppose  an  observ* 
er  was  stationed  in  the  middle  of  a  street  to  wateh  or  note  the  exact  second  of 
time  in  which  a  bird,  passing  over  a  high  building,  should  be  hidden  or  eclipsed 
by  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  If  the  place  of  the  bird  was  known  at  a  ffi  ven  moment, 
its  velocity  and  direction,  the  place  of  the  observer  and  the  angle  wnich  the  eaves 
of  the  bonding  made  with  him— the  time  of  the  eclipse,  or  the  moment  of  pas- 
sage in  which  it  became  lost  to  view,  could  be  correctly  calculated.  Suppose,  as 
the  moment  of  the  eclipse  of  the  bird  approached,  the  observer  should  run  with 
Telocity  ioward  the  building — ^it  is  evident  that  the  bird  would  be  lost  to  view 
sooner  than  the  calculated  time  ;  or,  if  imitating  the  motion  of  the  earth,  when 
most  distantfrom  Jupiter,  he  should  run  yrom  the  building — it  is  equally  evident 
that  he  would  keep  it  in  view,  and  that  the  moment  of  its  eclipse  would  be  later 
than  the  oalculatea  time.  The  theory  of  motion  to  light,  must  find  support  else- 
where or  fall  for  want  of  evidence.  Let  us  now  pass  to  the  "  aberration  of  light," 
by  the  discovery  of  which  the  theory  was  supposed  to  be  confirmed. 

ABEMRATion  or  LiOHT. — Astronomers  and  mathematicians,  in  their  examination 
of  physical  causes,  seldom  rest  satisfied.  One  discovery  becomes  immediately 
the  base  by  which  others  are  proven,  or  perhi4>s  a  platform  on  which  many  suc- 
ceeding ones  are  erected.  The  phenomenon  termed  the  "  Aberration  of  L  ght," 
consists  of  an  apparent  motion  of  the  stars  in  the  senith,  by  which  they  annual- 
ly describe  north  and  south  of  the  eijuator  small  ellipses — the  conjugate  axes  of 
which  decrease  as  the  sine  of  the  latitude,  until,  in  the  eouator,  the  ellipse  is  lost, 
and  the  motion  described  is  linear,  or  rather  like  a  small  arc.  Dr.  Bradley  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  supposed  cautc  of  this  motion ;  which  he  deduced  from  the 
theory  of  the  motion  of  light,  with  which  it  appeared  closely  to  harmonise, 
while  it  apparently  confirmed  the  theory  of  its  motion. 
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Obsenrations  had  been  made  prior  to  the  time  of  Bradley,  as  early  as  1669^ 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  fixed  stars  had  any  sensible  parallax 
with  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  for  a  base.  The  results  of  these  observa- 
tions seemed  discordant.  With  a  view  to  more  perfect  observation,  aided  by  the 
great  improvements  made  in  astronomical  instruments,  Bradley  fitted  up  a  xe* 
nith  sector  at  Kew,  and,  aided  by  his  friend  Moleneauz,  the  star  known  as  Gamma 
Draconis,  or  £tauin,  in  the  head  of  Draco,  was  selected  for  observation,  being  the 
same  before  observed  by  Hook  in  1669.  Bradley's  letter  to  Halley  (too  long  for 
insertion),  descriptive  of  the  observed  phenomena,  together  with  his  theory  of 
the  cause,  which  ne  termed  the  "  aberration  of  light,"  may  be  found  in  Vince's 
Plane  Astronomy,  or  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions."  To  comprehend  the 
subsequent  matter,  the  general  reader  must  understand,  that,  if  the  earth  had 
no  rotation  on  its  axis,  die  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  is  so  great,  that,  movine 
in  six  months  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  (one  hundred  and  ninety  mil- 
lions of  miles),  a  star  in  his  «enith  would  not  chanfire  its  place  ifhidden  by  a  fiber 
of  cobweb  drawn  over  the  iice  of  the  telescope.  The  wires  used  for  the  purpose 
of  ffiving  certainty  to  such  and  aU  observations,  are  really  of  Che  tenuity  de- 
scribed, and  so  insensible  the  disk  of  the  star,  that  this  brightest  in  the  heavens, 
would  still  be  eclipsed  or  hidden  by  the  finest  web  which  is  appahsnt  in  the 
morning  sun. 

Bradley  and  his  friend  commenced  obserV^ingOamma  Draconis  on  the  third  of 
December,  1725.  For  a  few  days  there  wasnio  alteration  sensible  in  the  place  of 
the  star.  On  the  17th  December,  it  passed  a  little  more  southwardly  than  it  had 
done  before,  at  previous  observations.  On  the  20th  still  more  southwardly.  Not 
having  reason  to  suspect  any  error  in  their  observations  or  defect  in  their  instro- 
ment,  they  were  the  more  surprised,  because  the  star's  apparent  motion  was  con^ 
trary  to  parallax.  From  day  to  day  the  star's  motion  was  more  and  more  south- 
wardly, until  the  beginning  of  March,  when  it  was  found  to  be  20"  teore  south- 
wardly than  at  the  time  of  the  first  observation.  It  now  seemed  to  have  arrived 
at  its  utmost  limit  southward,  and,  for  several  days,  no  alteration  was  observed 
in  its  place.  In  April,  it  appeared  to  be  returning  northward,  and,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  it  passed  about  the  same  distance  from  the  zenith  it  had  done 
m  the  December  preceding.  It  now  proceeded  northward  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  September,  when  it  again  became  stationary.  From  September,  the  star 
returned  south,  until,  in  December,  it  arrived  at  the  same  situation  it  had  occupied 
twelve  mouths  before,  allowing  for  its  difference  of  dedination  from  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes. 

A  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  was  suspected ;  but,  from  observations  on  oth^ 
stars,  {>articularly  a  small  one  nearly  opposite  to  Etauin,  the  difference  of  their 
apparent  motion  was  too  Great  to  have  been  produced  by  that  cause.  With  na- 
tation their  motions  should  have  been  the  same.  Refraction  was  tried  but  found 
insufficient.  At  length  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Bradley,  that  if  light  had  motion,  the 
observed  place  of  a  star  would  be  different  from  its  true  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  For,  if  the  earth  was  stationary  in  its  orbit, 
the  rectilinear  rays  supposed  projected  from  a  star,  would  pass  directly  through 
the  tube  of  the  telc8coj)e  to  the  eye ;  but,  as  the  earth  traverses  its  orbit  with  a  ve- 
locity of  68,000  miles  the  hour,  the  tube  of  the  telescope  would  require  to  be 
depressed  sufficiently  to  allow  the  rays  to  pass  trough  the  tube  without  im- 
pinging on  its  sides,  in  order  to  observe  the  star.  Suppose  the  velocity  of  the 
•arui  was  equal  to  the  supposed  motion  of  lisht,  sav  1^,000  miles  a  second  ;  as 

t)  the  whole  orbit  of  the  earth  is  but  a  point  to  the  star, 
^  the  rays  may  be  supposed  parallel,  suppose  li^ht  con- 
1^  sisted  of  an  infinite  number  of  particles,  falling  like 
rain  or  small  shot  in  parallel  lines  for  the  whole  extent 
of  the  earth's  orbit.  Then,  if  A  B,  in  the  diagram,  be  a 
section  of  the  earth's  orbit,  say  190,000  miles,  and  the 
dotted  lines  represent  the  falling  or  projected  particles 
of  light  from  a  star  in  the  zenith  of  an  observer — ^the 
motion  in  the  orbit  being  supposed  for  the  occasion  to 
be  same  as  that  of  light,  190,000  miles  the  second— then 
^  would  the  star  D,  be  actuallv  observed  at  0.  For  such 
must  be  the  inclination  of  the  telescope,  45^,  to  enable  the  particles  of  light  to 
pass  through  the  telescope  without  touching  its  sides.  Therefore  the  angle  of 
aberration  would  be  45^,  and  the  ta-ue  place  of  the  star,  obeervable  at  0,  oe  at 
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J>,  or  immediatelj  in  tbe  senith  of  the  obserrer  B.  Now  the  actual  diffsreiice 
between  the  supposed  motion  of  light  and  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  the  latter 
moving  at  the  rate  of  19  miles  in  the  second,  is  as  1  to  10,000.  Therefore  a 
star  observed  in  the  equator  32".4  in  advance  of  an  observer  near  the  zenith, 
has  its  true  place  in  the  zenith,  and  the  angle  of  aberration  would  be  32''.4.  Dr. 
Bradley  sajs,  the  aberration  of  a  star,  never  exceeds  20"  by  observation.  The 
aberration  of  a  star  in  the  zeoith  of  the  equator,  in  the  equinoxes,  or  soon  after, 
oneht  to  be  greater,  or  at  all  times  near  the  poles,  to  correspond  with  the  motion 
of  light 

But  not  desiring  to  enter  into  or  examine  the  merits  or  demerits,  in  the 
quantity  of  the  supposed  aberration,  its  accordance  or  disagreement  with  the 
supposed  velocity  of  li^ht — there  are  abundant  evidences  in  the  letter  of  Brad- 
ley to  Halley,  of  the  existence  of  causes  in  producing  the  phenomena  in  which 
light  could  have  had  no  part,  causes  which  are  fatal  to  the  supposition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  appreciable  motion  to  light.  Dr.  Bradley,  says,  in  his  letter,  that  he 
had  not  been  lonff  observing  (Note,  1727,  two  years  subsequent  to  the  first  observ- 
ations) '*  before  1  perceived  that  the  notion  we  had  before  entertained  of  the 
stars  being  furthest  north  or  south  when  the  sun  was  about  the  equinoxes,  wa& 
only  true  of  those  stars  that  were  near  the  solstitial  colure.  After  observations  oi 
a  few  months,  I  discovered  what  I  then  apprehended  to  be  a  general  law,  ob- 
served by  all  the  stars,  viz.,  that  each  of  them  became  stationary  or  was  furthest 
north  or  south  When  they  passed  my  zenith  at  6  o'clock  in  the  momine  or  evening. 
I  perceived,  likewise,  that  whatever  situation  the  stars  were  in  WiUi  respect  to 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  ecliptic,  the  apparent  motion  of  every  one  tended  the 
Same  way  when  Uiey  passed  my  instrument,  about  the  same  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  for  they  all 'moved  southward  while  t^ev  passed  in  the  day,  and  north- 
ward in  the  night,  so  that  each  was  furthest  nortn  when  It  came  about  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  furthest  south  when  it  came  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Althot^gn  Bradley  says,  he  deferred  its  examination  (the  matter  of  the  prece- 
ding extract)  until  he  could  be  furnished  with  a  series  of  observations  taken  in 
all  parts  of  the  year,  he  never  returns  to  it ;  either  because  he  perceived  tbe  dis- 
cordance and  was  unwilling  to  abandon  a  beautiful  theory ;  or,  the  discordance 
escaping  his  attention,  he  was  willing  to  give  publicity  to  the  facts  observed,  the 
cause  of  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover.  The  axillinear  motion  of  the 
earth  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  aberration  of  light,  being  nearly  in- 
appreciable; any  motion  of  the  stars  so  apparently  appertaining  to  the  motion  in 
the  axes,  and  corresponding  so  closely  with  the  orbitual  phenomena,  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  revolution  which  the  earth  describes  in  the  whole  year  oi^ 
its  axis,  was  demonstrative  that  the  cause  belonged,  in  the  whole  or  ^et^r  part, 
to  the  axillinear  motion,  and  was  independent  of  the  supposed  motion  of  light. , 

The  phenomenon  known  in  astronomy  as  the  "aberration  of  light,"  is  conse- 
quent on  a  chan^ng  of  refraction.  The  same  cause  which  proctuces  *' aberra- 
tion," gives  origin  to  a  vast  range  of  phenomena,  and  its  discovery  solves  many 
of  the  most  intncate  (problems  in  astronomy. 

It  is  strange  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  investigation  of  mathematicians, 
and  affords  another  evidence  of  the  inutility  of  that  science  in  the  investigation 
of  cause.    I  have  denominated  it — 

Foac£  IN  THE  Diagonal. — ^If  an  homogeneous  fluid  spherical  mass,  be  in  revolu- 
tion round  an  axis  of  rotation,  and  it  have  at  the  same  time  motion  in  space,  by 
the  impression  of  the  same  or  a.nj  force  at  right-ant^les  with  its  axis,  it  will  as- 
sume the  form  of  an  oblong,  elliptical  spheroivi ,  w nose  transverse  axis  will  always 
be  in  its  equator  and  in  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  right  lines 
between  which  it  is  at  any  instant  moving,  will  form  the  sides. 

If  the  circle  P.  in  the  diagram,  Fi^.  1,  be  the  equatorial  section  of  such  a  sphere 
in  revolution,  and  it  have  motion  in  space,  between  the  lines  A  and  B,  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows,  and  in  the  same  direction  revolve  around  the  axis  P, 
then  will  the  dotted  line  67, 69,  be  the  form  of  the  ellipse,  and  the  line  D  P  C 
be  the  line  of  its  apsides  under  every  velocity  in  the  axis  or  orbit. 

For  if  we  suppose  the  mass  to  be  movin2:round  S,  the  sun.  Fig.  2,  with  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  eurtn's  orbitual  motion,  say  68^000  miles  the  hour,  and  at  the  same  time 
round  its  axis,  with  the  earth's  angular  equatorial  velocity  of  about  1000  miles  the 
hour,  the  particles  at  its  equator  at  M,  midnieht,  will  move  with  a  velocity  of  69,- 
000  miles  the  hour,  while  at  N,  noon  or  mid-day,  they  wiU  move  with  a  veloc- 
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itj  of  only  67,000  milefi  the  hour.  For  at  H,  midnifi^ht,  tbe  angalar  motton 
round  the  axis  of  1000  miles  at  the  equator  is  with  and  additive  to  the  motion 
[Fig.  1.1  ^  ^^  orbit,  while  at  N,  noon,  it  is  op- 

posed  to  and  substractive  from  it.  At 
6  S.R.fSnn  rise,  the  motion  of  the  ptf- 
tides  will  be  68,000  miles  the  hour,  or 
the  Teloci^  of  the  orbitual  motioD« 
and  with  tne  same  velocitj  will  thoT 
move  at  6  S.  8.,  sunset  At  the  point  3, 
in  the  morning,  the  Telocity  will  be 
the  mean  between  68  and  69,000  miles* 
or  6S}4  thousand  miles  the  hour,  as 
the  axillinear  veloeitj  of  the  particles 
on  the  surface,  of  a  sphere  in  rotation 
must  decrease  as  the  cosines  of  lati- 
tude ;  the  form  which  the  sphere  must 
necessarily  assume  under  the  forces, 
will  be  that  of  an  oblong,  oblate,  el- 
liptical spheroid,  whose  apsides  will 
always  be  under  any  ratio  of  force  or 
given  direction,  as  C  D,  the  trtuaa- 
Terse  axis  is  to  A  rf,  B  c,  the  sides  of  the  parallelogram. 

The  earth  is  not  an  homogeneous  fluid  spherical  mass  of  matter,  nor  is  the  force 
in  the  orbit  at  ri^ht-angles  with  the  axis,  but  oTcry  particle  of  matter  of  whidi 
it  is  composed  is  in  motion,  and  [Fig.  2.] 

must  be  acted  on  by  all  the  forces  u^ 

impressed  in  their  ratio  of  motion. 
The  proposition  is  self-evident, 
and  the  manifestations  of  the  fbrce 
must  be  wide  spread  throughout  the 
universe. 

Force  in  the  diagonal  is  the  cause 
of  the  following  phenomena.  The 
tides  of  the  ocean;  diurnal  variation 
in  atmospheric  pressure ;  diurnal 
changes  in  the  electricity^  of  the  at- 
moapnere ;  diurnal  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle ;  diurnal  change  in 
atmo6|J|ieric  refraction,  producing 
the  phenomenon  known  as  the  aber- 
ration of  light;  the  sodical  light,  and 
other  phenomena. 

For  the  full  comprehension  of  the 
forces,  sdl  emanating  from  one  law, 
by  which  these  and  other  phenom- 
ena are  produced,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  reader  to  follow  the  author  through  the  following  demonstrations : 
1st,  the  nourezistence  of  a  centrifugal  force  in  mechanics  or  nature  ;  2d,  the  law 
of  motion,  by  which  that  deflection  is  produced  which  causes  weight  and  which 
has  been  termed  gravity. 
The  next  num^  of  Caufe,  will  be  devoted  to  these  subjects. 

4.  THE  CENSUS  OF  1850. 

[The  followiag  mxSrn  of  letters  were  sddrened  by  the  editor,  m  chief  of  the  bareau  of  ttatisties 
9tthe  State  of  LoBiiriana,  to  the  census  board  at  Washington ;  and,  di^ussing  as  they  do  a  numh^ 
of  satiJects  of  deep  interest  to  our  readers,  their  insertion  in  the  Review  wifi  not  be  regarded  tai- 
appropriiUe. — ^Kd.J 

LETTER  L 

PLAN  or  OXHSUS  XirUlfXEATIO!CS  ;  MODE  OP  PaEPAXINO  BLANKS ;  WBETHSR  SPECIAL 
BLANKS  APPUGABLX  TO  TBS  S£V£BAL  STATES;  HOW  PAa  THK  SOUTH  IS  INTSEr 
EBTED,   40. 

GKNTLEiCBN^-At  the  request  of  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  I  have 
the  honor  to  reply  to  the  circular  letter  forwarded  to  his  address  by  the  Census 
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Board  of  1850,  of  whiefa,  bj  act  of  tlie  last  session  of  Congress  yon  are  constituted 
members. 

^  Id  this  circular  it  is  announced  that  the  board  have  "  authorized  the  prepara- 
tion of  blanks  to  differ  somewhat,  as  the  requirement  of  different  sections  maj 
suggest,"  and  desire  to  be  informed  "  what  subjects  embraced  within  the  census 
of  1840  have  no  practical  bearing  upon  the  resources  of  Louisiana,  and  had  better 
be  dispensed  with,  and  what  subjects  not  embraced"  in  that  census  substituted 
in  their  stead? 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  matters  indicated  by  the  board,  with 
aU  due  deference,!  cannot  but  think  the  innovation  intended  upon  the  accustomed 
method  of  collectiog  our  national  statistics,  and  the  plan  in  particular  adopted, 
if  at  all  practicable.  Calculated  to  lead  in  the  result  to  serious  evil  and  give,  either 
for  relerence  or  comparison,  but  very  inadequate  notions  of  the  *'.  varied  interests 
of  the  Union." 

If  the  blanks  "authorised  "  by  the  honorable  census  committee  have  not  yet 
been  prepared,  and  if  the  determination  to  prepare  them  be  not  irrevocable,  the 
following  facts  and  considerations  are  respectfully  presented  to  their  considera- 
tion. 

The  national  census  of  1840,  involving  an  important  departure  from  those  of 
an  earlier  date,  in  extending  ite  inquiries  to  the  minute  divisions  of  property  as 
well  as  population,  gave  rise  to  many  misgiyings  from  those  (a  very  lar^e  class) 
disposea  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  federal'  government  within  the  strict 
line  of  precedent  under  the  constitution.  Whatever  weight  these  scruples  may 
have  had,  and  I  acknowledge  the  greatest  respect  for  those  who  entertain  them, 
the  fiEict  that  entire  uniformity  in  every  particular  i^as  observed  in  the  interroga- 
tories propounded  to  every  section  of  the  Union,  was  calculated  to  appease  and 
reconcile  uie  opposition.  The  smaller  States  could  suspect  no  covert  design  upon 
the  part  of  the  majority  under  a  system  ostensibly  so  rair. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  the  importance  of  embracing  within  the  scope  of  the  de- 
cennial census  of  the  federal  government,  the  innumerable  industrial  pursuits  in 
which  our  people  are  engaged,  being  aware  that  adequate  notions  of  these  pur- 
suits can  be  obtained  in  no  other  manner,  although  as  indispensable  to  correct 
legislation  as  matters  of  population  are  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound  repre- 
sentative systeip. 

The  principle  of  uniformity  is,  however,  one  upon  which  I  would  rigidly  in- 
sist in  every  such  census  as  an  invaluable  safe-guard  and  guarantee  against  the 
dangers  incident  to  every  federal  system,  of  rival  or  dominant  interests,  uniting 
or  acting  alone  for  the  accomplisment  of  sectional  or  party  ends.  One  of  the 
beauties  of  our  federal  systeiti  is  the  universal  application  of  every  one^f  its 
laws  to  every  class  or  interest,  thus  preventing  forever  the  anomaly  so  often  ob- 
served in  British  legislation  of  an  edict  extending  to  Wales  or  Ireland  only  when 
specifically  named.  This  universality  may  be  (&ignated  the  pillar  of  our  con- 
federated strength,  which  any  disturbance,  however  slight  or  continued,  may 
cause  to  totter  and  fall. 

No  where,  it  is  believed,  is  the  danger  of  encroachment  more  imminent  than  in 
these  veTT  census  enumerations,  since  the  points  of  attack  of  interest  upon  inter- 
est may  be  multiplied  as  particulars  increase  and  irregularities  become  more  and 
more  considerable.  The  federal  census  furnishes  the  great  common  measure  of 
our  representative  system  and  in  some  contingencies  may  become  the  basis  too 
of  our  taxation. 

If  the  ffovemment  may  depart  in  one  particular  from  the  system  of  uniformity, 
a  hi^  discretionary  power  is  involved  which  may  extend  to  many  particulars, 
and  It  will  be  as  easy  to  frame  a  reason  for  departure  in  matters  of  population 
as  in  those  of  wealth  and  productive  industry. 

For  example,  would  the  declaration  *'  In  olanks  sent  to  the  northern  States, 
questions  relating  to  slavery  must  be  superfluous,"  be  less  reasonable  than  the 
one  contained  in  the  circular  of  the  honorable  board,  **  In  blanks  sent  to  the  nor- 
thern States,  to  include  questions  relative  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  rice  and  cane- 
sugar,  would  be  as  superfluous  as  to  include  productions  exclusively  northern  in 
blanks  sent  to  the  southern  States?"  The  census  commissioners  of  1840.  had 
any  discretionary  power  been  vested  in  them,  would  doubtless,  in  accordance 
with  common  opinion,  have  thought  so  ;  and  the  important  and  instructive  fact 
had  thus  never  been   officially  divulged,  if  divulged  at  all,  that  slavery  ex- 
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iated  in  most  of  Uie  northern  StateB,  there  being  one  slava  in  New  Hampfthine, 
five  in  Rhode  Island,  seventeen  in  Connecticut,  four  in  New  York,  six  hundred 
and  seventy-four  in  New  Jerser,  sixty-four  in  Pennsylvania,  three  in  Ohio,  three 
in  Indiana,  and  three  hundrea  and  thirty-one  in  Illinois  I 

This  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  illustrations  which  sug^t  themselTes,  and 
which  every  person  upon  a  little  reflection  can  supply  for  himself. 

But  how  do  the  census  board  propose  to  be  informed  in  reeard  t9  the  propriety 
of  certain  questions  in  some  sections  and  not  in  others  ?  Li  a  country  so  wid(e 
as  ours  they  must  neoessarily  depend  upon  representations,  and  very  imperfect 
if  not  incorrect  ones,  made  to  them  by  parties  either  without  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, or,  as  it  may  happen,  interested  to  misrepresent. 

The  plan  of  the  commissioners  makes  indispensable  to  the  taking  of  the  cen- 
sus, the  very  information  which  the  census  itself  can  alone  give  I  It  is  to  rely 
too  upon  vague  impressions  and  opinions  for  data  which  experience  has  shown 
will  often  escape  the  most  diligent  and  active  investigations  of  persons  employeid 
upon  the  spot,  and  paid  for  its  collection. 

In  the  very  items  of  rice,  cotton  and  cane  sugar,  with  which  the  board  illustrate, 
and  which  they  argue  to  be  of  exclusively  southern  interest,  we  know  that  the  two 
first  named  were  actually  among  the  products  of  Ulinois  and  Indiana  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  and  cannot  be  regarded  improbable  now  in  Oregon,  States  and  ter- 
ritories in  no  respect  southern  ;  and  that  the  designation  of  cane  sugar  as  an  ex- 
clusively southern  produeit  will  lead  to  confusion  and  error  in  the  classifications 
which  have  been  adopted  as  well  by  art  as  science.  Cane  sugar  is  shown  by  the 
last  census  to  be  the  product  of  every  State  in  the  Union  except  one^  "  By  cane 
8u^^,"  says  Professor  McOulloh  in  his  late  report  to  Congress,  "  chemists  and 
rehners  mean  not  only  the  extract  of  the  juice  of  the  cane,  but  the  same  substance, 
however  produced.  The  beet,  the  mapie,  the  melon,  the  Indian  corn  plant,  4c., 
allyield  cane  or  crystalliaable  sugar,"  Ac, 

Hut  the  instances  of  rice,  cotton  and  cane  sugar,  if  the  board,  by  the  last,  be  sup- 
posed to  intend  the  Louisiana  produtt,  are  p^uliar,  stand  almost  entirely  alone, 
and  furnish  no  fair  criteri  to  iudge  of  the  merits  of  the  plan  contemplated.  The 
most  careful  examination  of  tine  census  of  1840  will  satisfy  any  one  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  determining  any  of  the  innumerable  f>roduct8  embraced  to  be  of  exclu- 
sively northern,  southern,  eastern  or  western,  origin.    For  example : 

'In  the  department  of  minine  there  is  but  a  siugle  State  in  the  whole  Union 
which  makes  no  answer,  and  that  is  Mississippi.  Arkansas  shows  no  lead  or 
other  metals,  but  it  is  well  known  now  that  she  nas  entered  upon  the  mining  in* 
dustry.  Not  one  qustion  under  this  head,  except  those  relating  to  gold,  was  an- 
swered by  lees  than  a  majority  of  the  States,  and  that  without  regard  to  geo- 
grapmcal  divisions  of  North,  South,  Ac 

Of  the  twenty-seven  questions  under  agriculture,  nineteen  are  answered  by  er* 
ery  State  in  the  Union,  twenty-three  by  every  State  except  two  or  three,  and  only 
two  (rice  and  cotton)  by  less  than  twenty-five  States  of  the  confederacy.  There 
can  be  no  room  here,  assuredly,  for  the  designation  of  products  as  exclusively 
northern,  southern,  Ac. 

The  next  division  is  horticulture,  and  eTery  question  is  answered  by  every 
State. 

CoMMKROx. — ^There  are  eleven  questions ;  six  States  answer  every  one  of  thern^- 
the  others  are  neither  northern  nor  southern,  Ac,  exclusively,  and  only  three  of 
these  last  fail  in  answer  to  more  than  two  questions. 

FisBXRiES. — ^But  one  question  is  asked  which  every  State  in  the  Union  might 
not  have  answered,  strictly  ;  and  wiUi  refereuce  to  every  other  question,  majori- 
ties of  Uie  States  answer  without  regard  to  position.  llouisiana  returns  no  mem 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  yet  it  takes  several  hundred,  without  doubt,  to  supply 
the  markets  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Fobxbts. — Out  of  six  questions  four  are  answered  almost  unanimously ; 
"jand  the  other  two,  relating  to  tar,  pitch  and  ashes,  Ac.,  are  answered  by  idx>uc 
naif  the  States  without  reference  to  position. 

Mamjfacturxs. — The  questions  are  199.  Only  ten  or  twelve  of  these  ques- 
tions are  not  answered  by  southern  and  northern,  Ac.,  States  promiscuously,  and 
by  as  many  of  the  one  as  the  otther ;  and  these  relate  to  gunpowder,  glass,  sugar- 
refining  and  cordage,  in  which  mt^y  chanees  have  doubtlois  occurred  since  the 
last  census.  Not  a  single  question  is  asked  but  what  was  answered  by  States  to 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West. 
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I'iiiM,  diHi,  it  is  ^ident,'tliat,  to  frame  oiw'set  of  <lti6rie8*for  one  set  of  States, 
-  ceog:nipliicalJ7,  and  another  set  for  the  others,  is  an  imposBibility.  It  is  equally 
-Impossible — 1  mean,  of  course,  if  fairness  and  accuracy  be  the  object — to  find  n 
State  vhose  products  are  so  peculiar  as  to  demand  an  entirelydiTOrent  formula 
from  the  others.  Of  the  lb8  questions  embraoed  in  the  census  of  1840,  Missis* 
sippi,  whose  products  are  the  least  diversified  of  all,  answers  -116,  and  would  no 
doubt  now  answer  130,  while  New  York,  the  most  diversified,  answers  all  but 
twelve  questions,  Massachusetts  answers  171,  CooDecticut  I69y^c.,  and  the  great 
muori^  over  140  or  160  questions. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  questions  do  not  cover  the  whole  field,  it  may  be^oubt- 
ed  whether  any  others  that  can  be  devised  will  follow  a  different  rule  in  regard 
to  sectio^,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  none  of  them  may  beenritted. 

In  every  census,  it  should  he  observed  that  uniformity  in  the.  questions  pro- 
pounded to  different  sections  must  b^  accompanied' by  a  similar  uniformity  with 
the  provisions  of  previous  censuses.  Without  such  a  rule  the-  important  compar- 
isons of  epoch  with  epo^k  can  never  be  made,  and  the  science  of  statistics  be- 
comes impossible. 

It  will  be  insisted,  with  little  force,  that  although  the  answers  to  the  queries 
of  1840  are  very  general  among  the  States,  without  regard  toi  position,  yet  in 
many  cases  they  show  amounts  so  smalf^as  to  be  unwortnythe  trouble'of  collec- 
tion or  of  special  enumeration.  If  accuracy  be  an  important  object,  no  items  can 
be  considered  unimportant,  since  a  great  number  of  the  most  inconsiderable  will, 
if  taken  together,  swell  into  an  enormous  aggregate.  Nor  is  the.  quantity  or  the 
value  of  any  product  the  sele  or  chief  object  of  interest  The  fact  of  its  existence 
in  a  particular  locality  may  be  far  more  imDortant,'in  evincing  &  possible  ca- 
'  pacity  for  its  more  extensive  introduction  there,  natural  fcause^ 'being  demon- 
strated favorable.  It  is  important,  too,  to  trace  the  beginning  and- the  progress  of 
every  branch  of  industry.  Had  our  earlier  censuses  Been  taken  with  equal -roi- 
nutenees  with  the  last,  what  iu^raluable  comparisons  and  deductions  nu^ht  be 
traced  I  Massachusetts,  for  her  $42,000,000  manufacturing  capital,  would  have 
shown  in  1790  two  or  three  millions  onl}[,  perhaps,  and  it  is  not  impossible,  in 
some  remote  census,  she^'will  look  back  with  as  much  contempt  uponliec  present 
■  capitid,  as  she  no  doubt  now  does  upon  that  of  1790. 

It  must  be  Evident,  too,  to  the  ocnsus  board,  that  if  particular. questions  are  ap- 

J>lioBble  to  certain  States  only,  they  must  for  a  like  reason  be  applicable  to  dif- 
ereut  parts  of  the  same  State.  I  say  for  a  like,  although  it  were  easy  to- main- 
tain a  stronger  reason,  since  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference,  for  example,  between 
the  industry  of  Viiviaia,  a  southern  State,  and  New  York,  a  northern  one,  •as  be- 
tween Virnnia  to  the  east  oi^westward  of  the  mountains.  The  examples  may  be 
mulUpliecL 

Finallv,  the  plan  proposed  by  the  census  board,  if  admitted  practicable^  prom- 
ises, in  the  result,  injustice  to  tne  southern  States,  and  upon  this  account  should 
meet  with  little  favor.  The  South  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  exclusively 
a^cultuml,  whilst  the  North,  having  in  common  with  us  innumerable  branches 
of  agricultural  industry,  enjoys  almost  the  monopoly  of  manufactures.  Thus, 
therefore,  in  tabular  forms  framed  for  the  South,  it  will  be  e&^  to  omit  pome 
branch  of  manufactures  actually  existing  here ;  but,  in  formula  for  the  North,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  omit  any  branch  of  agriculture.  Ninety- nine* in  every  hun- 
dred agricultural  products  will  be  taken  tor  granted  common  to  the  North  and 
South,  and  only  one  in  one  hundred  manufacturing  products  common  to  the 
^uth  with  the  North  !  Nearly  everv  mistake  that  occurs  must  for  an  obvious 
necessity  be  against  the  South,  and  the  chances  of  mistakes  are  innumerable ! 

1  shidu  have  the  honor  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  address  several  other  com> 
muuications  to  the  honorable  board  of  census  in  regard  to  the  subjects  embraced 
in  their  circular  letter,  and  others,  of  a  general  character,  relating  to  the  census 
of  1850. 

LETTER  II. 
POPULATION  or  L0UI8IAKA  ;  XMPL0TME5T  OF  POTULATIOK  ;  NUMBER  OF   INSANE,  DBAT 

AHD  dumb;  number  or  educated  and  unxduoatxd;  investment  or  capital  in 

LOUISIANA;  annual  PRODUCT  OF  INDU8TRT. 

In  a  previous  letter  I  took  occasion  to  examine  in  detail  the  principle  proposed 
lor  the  oensiifl  Mumerationt  of  1850,  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  blanks  suitable 
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to  different  lecalitiM  was  ooncemed^  and  declared  it  to  be  impracticable,  or  if 
practicable,  inadequate  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  such  a  census,  and  calculated 
in  the  result  to  lead  to.  injustice  toward  the  southern  States. 

As  it  is  posssible,  hoiv^ever,  that  the  census  board  have  made  up  their  minds 
on  this  suDJect,  and  bj  the  preparation  of  the  blanks  "authorized"  are  too  far 
committed  to  retreat,  or  to  mace  any  modifications,  even  if  conviuced  by  the 
r^asonin^  advanced,  which  cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  I  will  in  the  present 
commumca,tion  wave  all  objections  and  reply  fully  to  the  points  indicated  by 
their  circular.  If  blanks  must  be  prepared  of  the  character  described,  full  and 
correct  information  in  regard  to  the  various  localities  and  divisions  of  the  Union 
becomes  a  necese^ry  prerequisite. 

The  qu^es  propounded  by  the  honorable  census  board  are — 
1. — fVhat  iubJecU  nnf*raced  unthin  the  censw  of  1640  Aare  no  pro  Weil  bearing 

iipon  the  resourres  of  Louisiana,  and  had  better  be  dupented  witk  ? 
2. — TVhat  tubject  iv^portant  to  Louisiana,  but  not  ttn'^raeid  within  that  eentn^ 

tontld  be  ifiorthjf  nfnotire  in  the  eenrnt-oflSbOt 

By  the  census  of  1840,  Louisiana  exhibited  the  following : 


I. — ^POPULATION. 

WhltM. 
168,467.... 

> .  .  .  x:: • 

Free  colored. 
.26,502 

...168,462 

Total. 
362,411 

II. — VMPLOTMENT  OF  POPULATION. 


Agricnitarc, 79,289 

Gomm<>rw, 8,649 

Manu&ctures, ......  t  ^ 7,666 


Sea  narigation, 1,322 

River  navigation, 662 

Profemions, 1,018 


III. — INSANrrY,   AC. 

D«a^  blind,  dnmb  and  insane — ^whlte, ...134 

colored, 98 

rV.— sEDUCATION,   #0. 


ti 


u 


«( 


ti 


Colleges, 12 

Sindents, ,.., 989 

Schools,  Ac, ..f 52 

Scholan, .^ ..,..  J,996 


Common  schools, J79 

Total  scholars, ^. 3.673- 

r  Public  scholars, 1,190. 

Whites  unable  to  read  and  write  over 
21  yean  old, ....,,..  4,861, 


V. — ilNVESTHKNT  OF  CAPITAL  IN  LOUISIANA. 


In  Iron  f\imaces,  &0., $367,000 

Horticulture, ^.. .      359,711 

Foreign  commerce, 16,770,000 

Retail  trade,. 14,301,024 

Lumberyards, 260,046 

JilBoellanies, 144,623 

Machinerr,  cutlery,  and  bricks 

and  lime  manu&cturerii, . . « .    2,432,600 
CottMi  and  dyeing  fiictories,  ....        22,000 

Tobaroo  manufiustorios, 96,000 

Leather,  tanneries  and  saddleries,      132,126 
Other  leather  products, 89,660 


Soap  and  candles,.. 

Distilled  and  fermented  liquors,. 

Drugs  and  paints,.. 

Earthenware, 

Sugar  refineries,  chocolate  and 
oonluctionary,. ....  ........... 

Printing  and  binding, 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Flour,  grist  and  saw  n^lls,. . , . . . 

Furniture  manufoctories,. 

Other  manu&etories, 


VI. — PRODUCT  OF  LOUISIANA. 


Horses  and  mules, *90,8S8  i 

Neatcattle, ♦381,248  1 

Sheep, ♦98,072 

Swine, •323,220 

Value  of  poultry, $283,669 

Bushels  wheat  produced, CO 

oats, 107,363 

rye, 1,812 

com, 6,962.912 

Poundsofwool, 49,283 

hops, 116 

wax, 1,012 

Bushels  potatoes, 838,341 

Tons  hay, 24,f«61 

Pounds  tobacco, 119,824 

rice 3,604.634 

cotton, .162,665,368 

silk, 817 

sugar, 119,947.720 

Cords  of  wood  sold, 2024i67 

Dairy  produce  value, $153,069 

Orchard  produce  value, $11,709 


Bbls.  naval  stores^ 

Value  skins  and  furs, 

Val.  machinenr  man., 

bricks  and  lime, 

cotton  mannlkcture  and  dy- 
ing,  

Value  silk  manufactures, 

tobacco  manuf., 

leather  manuf., 

Pounds  soap, 

tallow  candles, 

sperm,  Ac,  do., 

Gallons  spirits, 

ale,  Ac, 

Value  drugs,  Ac, 

earthenware, 

sugar  refineries,. 

chocolate, 

confectionary, 

carriagee, 

Prod,  saw,  grist  and  flour 
mills, 


116,600 

iio,ooa 

6.000 
3,000 

361,00a 
193,700 
16,780. 
1,870,796 
676,050 
417,60ft 


2,233 

$1,IT9 

$5,000 

$861,666 

18,900 

420 

160,000 

108,600 

2,202,200 

3,600,030 

40,000 

286,520 

2,400 

$42,000 

1,000 

770,000 

7.000 

20,000 

23,550 

706,786 


♦Number  existing  in  the  State,  and  not,  of  course,  the  product  of  a  year. 
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19& 


^fallODt  wine  made, 2,884 

Other  prodooe, |65,190 

Market  gardens, ^40,042 

Nurseries $32,416 

Lnmber,  ralne, $60,106 


Yalne-refseltbnUt^. ...... ......  80,500 

ftumiturenuura&otored,....  8^800 

bouMflbuilt, 2,736,944 

othermana£, 6,000 


From  these  tables  it  will  be  perceived  tliat  the  only  items  embraced  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  which  had  no  practical  bearing  upon  Louisiana  at  that  time,  were — 

1.  Lead,  gold,  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  salt,  granite,  marble,  <&c.,  un- 
der the  head  of  mining,  in  which  I  do  not  know  whether  any  capital  or  industry 
has  been  since  applied — probably  very  little  if  any.  The  mineral  resources  of 
Louisiana  have  never  been  accurately  determined.  We  have  never  had  a  geo- 
logical survey.  A  recounoisance  was  once  made  in  a  very  hurried  manner  by  a 
learned  Professor,  for  which  the  State  paid  liberally ;  but  what  the  results  were 
no  one  can  now  learn,  as  the  manuBcripts  were  not  printed,  and  have  been  lost 
by  some  carelessness,  or  abstracted  from  the  St^te  records.  A  substantial  sand- 
stone is  said  to  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natchitoches,  suitable  for  building 
purposes,  and  the  foundations  of  an  old  Spanish  fort  were  made  of  it;  but  as  to 
any  thin?  else  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark.* 

U.  Barley,  buckwheat,  hemp  and  flax,  dried  and.pickled  fish,  oil,  whalebone, 
Ac.,  ashes,  ginseng — manufactures  of  fire-arms,  metals,  marble,  wool,  flax,  hats, 
straw  bonnets,  gunpowder,  turpentine  and  Varnish,  glass  of  every  sort,  paper, 
rope-walks  and  musical  instruments.  Many  changes  have,  doubUess,  heew  ef- 
fected in  ten  years.  Some  little  barley  and  buck  Wheat  may  be  ffrown,  being  the 
product  of  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  being  eicludea  from  ours  from 
no  necessary  reason.  Our  fisheries  are  for  daily  and  domestic  consumption,  and 
probably  none  of  (he  products  are  .salted.  Some  value  is  doubtless  now  obtained 
trom  ashes.  We  have  marble  yards  producing  the  finest  description  of  work. 
The  production  of  turpentine  is  an  object  of  great  interest  in  some  .parts  of  the 
State.  We  had  one  paper  mill  in  operation  for  several  years,  but  ihe  experiment 
was  unsuccessful.f  In  the  other  items,  matters  remain  very  much  as  in  the  cen- 
sus of  eighteen  hundred'and  forty. 

Of  the  questions  relating  to  .population  not  one  is  irrelevant  to  Louisiana. 

By  the  tables  embraced  m  this  communication  it  will  be  perceived  which  of 
the  products  of  Louisiana  are  the  most  considerable  and  which  the  least  considera- 
ble in  amount.  In  wheat,  hops,-wax,  silk,^ skins  and  furs,  earthenware,  &c.,  the 
amounts  are  almost  nominal.  Sugar,  cotton^om,  rice  and  commerce,  make  up 
the  resources  and  j)rosperity  of  Louisiana.  T et  as  the  State  advances  in  popu- 
lation she  is  diversifying  more  and  more  her  industry  and  the  occupations  of  her 
people. 

In  my  next  I  shall  reply  to  the  second  interrogatory  of  the  board. 

LETTER  in. 

CAFXTAL  IJifJWlJOP  IX  SUGAK  IHDUSTRY  ;     LA!f  DS  ANn    LEVEES  OF  LOUISIANA ;     IMFOR- 

TANOX  or  STATISTICAL   BimXAUS. 

The  second  question  proposed  by  the  Census  Board,  is : 

What  mbjectt  important  to  Lfnutiana,  but  not  tnihiaeed  tcithin  the  eentus  o/*  1810, 
would  be  wt/rlhy  f  notice  in  thmt  of  IdoO  ? 

In  answering  this  inquiry  fully,  I  should  necessarily  be '  compelled  to  enter 
upon  many  particulars,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  arrangement,  I  prefer  post- 
poDing  to  another  place  in  this  series  of  letters.  There  are  still  some  matters  of 
a  very  special  and  others  of  a  general  character,  which  may  come  in  very  well 
here.  The  suggestions  that  will  be  advanced  hereafter,  have  as  much  lipplica^ 
tion  to  Louisiana  as  to  the  other  States. 

It  occurs  to  rae  that  the  classification  of  sugar  as  an  agricultitrnl  product, 
thouj?h  agreeable  to  all  usage,  and  probably  more  equitable  than  any  Diner  that 
could  be  made,  leads  yet  to  some  omissions  which  might  well  be  supplied  in 
this  census.  Whilst  wine,  silk,  leather,  tobacco,  ^c,  are  considered  products  of 
mon  fa  turing  as  well  as  agricultural  industry,  sugar  would  appear  to  have 

*In  the  North-west  parishes  of  tho  State,  Iron  ore  and  coal  exists  to  on  extent  not  determined, 
M I  an  fnformed  by  Professor  Forshay. 

t  A  eotton  manufactory  is  now  in  contemplation  at  New  Orleans,  by 'a  cdnpanywhieh-mi^  be 
the  means  of  an  extensive  introduction  cX  Uiis  indnstij. 
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some  ground  for  a  isimilmr  distinction.  I  will  admit  that  there  axe  diflNfuUies 
in  the  subject ;  but  what  I  am  unwilling  to  allow,  is  that  the  most  trifling  in- 
vetttment  of  capital  in  every  other  branch  of  manufacturing  industry,  in  the  way 
of  machinery,  ac,  should  be  noted,,  whilst  the  enormous  investments  made  by 
our  planters*  in  the  construction  of  mills,  engines,  Ac.,  reaclang,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  amount  to  the  investments  of  the  most  extensive  cotton  factories,  are 
entirely  overlooked.  These  have  no  counterpart  in  any  other  branch  of  agri- 
cultural industry ;  they  are  purely  implements  of  manufaeltire — as  much  so  as 
any  others  that  could  Se  named.  I  mention  the  subject  in  the  hope  Uiat  if  there 
be  any  praetica  fie  mode  of  collecting  the  statistics  of.  these  investments  separ- 
ately, it  will  be  done.         i 

There  arc  some  special  (questions  in  reference  to  the  lands  of  Louisiana,  which 
would  be  very  interesting  if  obtained.  What  proportion  of  the  soil  in  cultiva- 
tion is  subject  to  overflow,  and  what  are  the  average  losses  from  this  source  t 
What  quantity  of  sediment  is  deposited  upon  lands,  and  its  value  in  fertilizing 
them  ?  What  have  been  the  elevations,  if  any,  in  the  beds  of  the  differ«;Dt 
streams  whose  banks  have  been  leveed?  What  accretions  of  land  are  caused  by 
the  lower  Mississippi,  and  what  losses  by  washing  away  ?  I  refer  to  these 
points  as  of  ^^reat  interest,  without  undertaking  to  say  that  any  of  them  could 
be  furnished  m  a  Government  census.  I  think  that  a  better  and  more  reliable 
manner  of  collecting  and  combining  all  such  data  would  be,  by  the  establish- 
ment in  each  of  the  States  of  a  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  on  the  honorable  census  board,  as  not  inappropriate^ 
ly  a  part  of  their  duty  and  calculated  to  develop,  in  a  high  degree,  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  materiidly  facilitate  the  taking  of  Uie  decennial  censuses, 
the  necessity  of  urging,  in  every  proper  manner,  on  the  diflferent  States,  the  im- 
portance of  connecting  with  their  State  Departments  regular  Bureaus  of  Statistics, 
The  expense  mvst  in  every  case  be  inconsiderable,  aud  the  advanta^  incalcu- 
lable. Probably  in  no  other  way  can  the  most  minute  items  be  obtained,  which 
must  escape  all  general  formulas  intended  for  the  whole  or  a  number  of  the 
States.^  The  annual  or  biennial  reports  of  these  bureaus  to  the  various  Legisla- 
tures, if  collected  together  at  Washington,  combined  and  digested,  would,  from 
year  to  year,  furnish  the  data  which  the  Patent  Office  in  vain  seeks,  which  come 
too  seldom  in  the  national  census,  and  then  imperfectly,  but  which  are  always 
necessary  to  correct  legislation. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  some  of  the  States  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
this  matter,  aud  that  Louisiana  has  been  the  first  to  move.  She  has  established 
a  regular  office  of  statistics  ;  and,  although  the  act  of  the  Legislature  is  defec- 
tive and  leaves  the  office  without  proper  organization  and  without  the  power  of 
effecting  much  good,  yet  a  beginiun^  nas  been  made,  aud  the  necessary  amend- 
ments and  improvements  can  readily  be  suggested,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be 
adopted.  Circulars  have  been  sent  to  all  the  other-  States,  inviting  a  co-opera- 
tion, andK  movements  have  been  made  by  several  of  them  in  the  matter.  The 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  all  the  States  will  display  the  commendable 
spirit  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  minute  manner  in  which  sne  preserves  the  statis- 
tics of  her  population  and  industry  (though  yet  without  a  regular  bureau),  and 
the  spirit  wnich  actuates  some  of  the  more  advanced  European  nations.  On 
this  subject  I  shall  remark  again  more  fully  in  the  sequel. 

I  would  refer  the  honorable  census  board,  for  many  particulars  relative  to  Lou- 
isiana, to  the  first  report  of  this  bureau  made  to  the  late  Commissioner  of  Patents* 
and  embodied,  in  his  annual  report,  now,  it  is  believed,  at  Washington  in  man- 
uscri|)t,  although  expected  anxiously  by  the  country  and  more  especially  by 
Louisiana,  for  several  months,  on  account  of  the  valuable  reports  embracea  in 
it  oo  SuQAa,  with  all  the  various  drawings  of  sugar  machinery,  <fcc.,  by  Mr. 
Fleishman,  whose  labors  in  this  field,  though  hardly  more  than  begun,  it  is  ux^- 
der^tood,  have  been  dispensed  with  by  the  present  administration.  I  canuol 
feel  at  liberty  to  close  this  letter  without  inquiring  whether  minute  scientific  in- 
vestigations relative  to  the  production  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  are  not  as  im- 
portant to  th|3  planters  of  Louisiana,  as  the  minute  analysis  ot'  wheat,  conducts 
ed  by  Prof.  Beck,  and  published  within  a  few  months,  can  be  to  the  farmers  of 
the  North  ?  I  advert  to  the  subject  in  the  hope  that  the  investigations  of  Mr. 
Fleishman  will  be  resumed  by  him^lf  or  by  some  oth^r  ^rsou  appointed  bj 
Government. 
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OJffim  IK  TH^  OX2raU8  WmJUpiATlOJtA  AITD  XODE  OF  AMENDMXNT  ;  WAOX8  C^  LABOE  y 
COST  OF  T&AKSrORTATION ;  INTERNAL  DfPEOVSMEMIS  ;  OMIflUONS  IN  FBJCVIOUS  OKN-' 
8USES. 

The  TemaiDing  remarks  that  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  addroBsinff  to  the  oensus 
board  are  o/  a  general  character,  relating  eqoallj  to  all  sections  of  tae  Union,  and 
although  not  called  for  in  the  terms  of  the  circular  to  which  I  am  replying,  are 
eridenUy  embraced  within  its  spirit  Mj  duty  would  be  inadequatelj  performed 
did  I  neglect  them. 

The  subject  naturally  dindes  itself  into  questions  relating  to  wealth  and  to^ 
population ;  and  first,  of  toealth : 

In  estimating  the  productions  of  the  United  States  yery  great  errors  have  been 
i^ade  by  not  paying  sufficient  regard  to  the  fact  that  our  census  enumerations 
giYe,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  a  value,  the  i^ult  of  agriculture,  the  forests, 
4c.,  and  the  same  value  over  a^ain,  the  result  of  manufacturing  industry.  Thus, 
to  take  an  example,  the  500,0(K)  bales  of  cotton  consumed  \>y  the  manufacturers 
of  the  Union  are  estimated  as  an  agrieuUural  product,  and  DeiQ|^  converted  into 
another  form  b^  industiy,  are  counted  again  at  their  full  value  m  manu/aclurei, 
swelling  by  this  means  enormously  the  aggregate  of  productions  in  our  tables, 
and  showing  a  disproportionate  creation  of  wealth  in  thcp  manufacturing  regions. 
By  the  plan  which  has  been  pursue^  Mfissaclqisetts  is  actually  considered  a 
producer  of  the  whole  stock  consumed  in  her  factories,  whilst  in  regard  to  cotton, 
io  ffo  no  further,  eight  out  of  the  sizteei^  millions  of  dollars  set  down  to  her  credit 
is  tne  result  of  the  industry  of  other  and  remote  sections  I 

It  is  suggested,  then,  as  an  inquiry  peculiarly  appropriate,  when  requiring  the 
amount  ofcapital  invested,  and  the  value  of  proauct,  "what  quantity  and  value 
in  Mtock  or  material  is  annu^ly  consumed  ?  "  or,  if  this  be  not  found  practicable, 
tiben  to  embrace  in  the  seneral  summaries  made  up  fh>m  the  census  all  the  neces- 
■aiy  corrections  and  deductions.  The  late  census  of  Massachusetts  has  attempted 
t^,  in  part,  for  that  State, 

^he  error  in  the  agsregate  of  our  industiy,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1840,  for 
tl|e  reason  above  inaiciOed,  has  been  considered  by  statisticians  as  amounting 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  $37^,000,000  or  $300,000,000. 

Another  valuable  element  in  matters  of  manufi^sturing  industry,  is  that  of  imi- 
get  or  the  proportion  which  U^for  receives  of  the  ultimate  product.  If  this  can- 
Bot  be  haa  by  direct  queries  to  the  employer,  from  the  opposition  which  exists 
to  such  statements,  it  could  be  deduced,  wi^  tolerable  aocuraov.  where  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  stock  consumed  and  dividends  declared,  are 
known. 

I  am  not  sure  that  very  interesting  and  valuable  tables,  showine  the  remuner 
ration  received  by  the  laborer,  witib  or  without  board  found,  might  not  be  made, 
op  from  interrogatories  skillAilly  devised.  Information  of  this  sort  would  great- 
ly promote  the  industry  of  the  nation,  in  showing  where  particular  enterprises, 
in  which  labor  is  a  leading  ingredient,  must  flourish,  ana  it  would  at  the  same 
time  tend  to  correct  many  erroneous  impressions  afloat  regarding  the  profits  of 
4iff9rent  employments. 

The  co9l  of  transportation  to  the  market  of  consumption,  or  of  export,  is  also 
sugg^ted  as  an  important  object  of  attention.  Producers  nearest  the  market  en- 
joy a  virtual  protenion  to  the  extent  of  their  savings  in  freight,  which,  in  regard 
to  bulky  articles  of  small  value,  becomes  considerable.  On  this  principle  the 
com  and  wheat  growers  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  are  far  less  favored  than  those  of 
New  York  and  Virginia,  and  it  will  take  much  if  not  the  whole  advantage  ^ow- 
ing out  of  superior  productiveness  of  soil  to  compensate  them.  I  throw  this  out 
%i  a  hint  which  mi^ht  possibly  be  of  some  practical  i^lity. 

Hany  important  itenU  were  omitted  in  the  census  enumeration  of  1840,  which 
should  unquestionably  be  inserted  in  the  next,  or  where  found  impracticable  no- 
ted in  the  general  summary  or  **  recapitulation."  Among  these  are  honey,  which 
the  late  Commissioner  of  Patents,  upon  the  basis  of  Bevin's  calculations,  estimates 
at  $24299,590;  pasturage  $20,000,000.  e^ri$^,lSe^QOJeathers  $1,000,000,  fiipewood 
$37,500,000,  straw,  ehqff,  and  other  residuum  of  the  crops,  $74,000,000,  making 
a  grand  total  in  these  few  articles  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  miUions  of 
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dollars  entirely  unnoticed  *  To  which  add  for  manores  at  least  $50,000,000,  and 
butchers'  meats,  Ac,  $100,000,000. 

Finally,  whilst  the  census  gives  so  many  minute  particulars  of  agricultural, 
manufacturing  and  commerciiu  industry,  it  would  seem  fitting  to  include  mat- 
ters of  investment  in  internal  improvtmcni.  What  amounts  are  now  invested  in 
the  different  States  in  railroads,  turnpikes,  canals,  Ac ,  and  what  the  annual  ad- 
ditions of  capital  to  these  branches  of  industry  ?  At  present  we  must  trust  to 
mere  approximations  and  estimates,  without  being  able  always  to  arrive  at  relia- 
ble data.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  every  citizen  of  the  Republic  to 
know  with  certainty  the  Amount  of  capital  invested  in  each  of  the  States,  and  in 
the  whole  lTnion,'in  all  the  viurfous  measures  of  internal  improvementf 

I  do  not  question  that  exitniples  might  be  given  almost  innumerable,  which 
would  seem  to  stand  upon  a  common  ground  with  these  presented,  if  any  were 
supposed  worthy  of  attention  ;  but  I  have  selected  them  from  the  mass  as  of  such 
high  importance  as  to  demand  peculiar  and  separate  consideration. 

LBITEB  y. 

POrUIATIOX  OF  RUSSli  AND  TH*  UNITED  STATES;  OTATISTI(»  OF  "POPULATION ;  HI8T0RT 
OF  CENSUS  k^fUlfEaATlONS  AND  ANALTSI^  OF   AMERICAN  CENSUS. 

Bussia  and  the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Allison  in  his  lately  published 
work  on  population,  are|the  two  great  powers  of  the  world,  which,  though  latest 
on  the  stage  of  action,  and  last  to  oe  recognised  among  independent  nations,  are 
advancing  in  population  with  the  most  amasing  strides,  in  the  one  he  recog- 
nizes the  element  of  despotism  struggling  with  man,  and  marching  steadily  on- 
ward by  conquests  over  him  ;  in  the  omer,  the  elasticity,  vigor  and  energy  of 
democracy,  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  of  nature  and  pressing  forward  into  the 
depth  of  the  wilderness  to  subdue  it  into  activity  and  life. 

The  comparison  and  this  contrast  are  striking.  While  all  the  original  States 
of  Christendom,  where  the  battles  of  the  reformation  and  civilization  have  been 
fouffht  and  won,  and  all  the  principles  of  progress  were  earliest  sown,  exhibit  a 
gradual  decline  or  at  most  a  sluggish  advance — in  the  savage  wilds  and  the  re- 
mote North,  whence  emerged  in  early  ages  the  barbarians  that  overran  and  des- 
olated Europe-— among  the  eternal  forests  which  sweeps  from  ocean  to  ocean  in 
a  newly  discovered  continent,  far  away  over  the  seas — ^have  sprang  up,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  and  actuated  by  the  most  opposite  and  irreconcilable  principles, 
two  great  and  overshadowing  powers,  dinering  from  every  other  in  the  world, 
but  yet  idtnt  col,  the  one  with  tne  other  ;  in  this,  that  their  giant  •;>rogress  is  un- 
checked and  uncontrolled  by  a  single  counter  influence,  and  promises,  in  the  re- 
sult, developments  to  which  all  history  furnishes  not  the  parallel. 

No  where  can  a  more  instructive  lesson  be  learned  than  here.  With  the  just 
pride  and  exultation  of  an  Ameriran  heart,  are  vaunted  the  liosts  that  swarm 
across  our  mountains  and  plunge  deep  back  into  the  continent  toward  the  shores 
of  another  ocean  ;  yet  were  it  in  this  alone,  or  in  any  high  degree  that  the  glory 
of  America  consisted,  demotic  Jiustia,  of  all  European  nations  tne  lowest  in  point 
of  civilization,  is  our  on^  rival. 

Hence  may  be  gathered  the  value  and  importance  of  the  nuinerous  inquiries 
which  are  now  in  almost  all  countries  made  in  regard  to  population.  Mere  nuni' 
bers  is  the  least  in  value  of  all  the  iresults  which  are  sought  What  are  compo- 
nent parts  of  population  ?  The  proportion  of  sexes,  of  marriages,  of  births  and 
deaths,  the  relative  ages,  the 'proportion  of  education  and  physical  comfort  en- 
joyed, ^c, — these  are  the  strides  of  modem  philanthropy  and  of  an  elevated 
political  economy. 

The  earliest  writers  on  population  supposed  various  periods  within  which  it  was 
poss»ible  to  double  itself  by  naturai  means.  Sir  W.  Petty  assumed  ten  years,  Euler 
twelve  and  four-fifths.  The  Abbey  Expilly,  however,  placed  the  increase  of 
France  in  fifty  years  at  only  one-twelfth,  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith  ai^ed  that  five 
hundred  years  at  least  would  be  required  to  produce  a  duplication  in  Britain  and 
most  other  countries.    This  duplication  is  yet  placed  by  Colquhoun  at  fifty  years 

•  In  the  MMsachiiMtt«  statistics  tbo  following  articleB  not  hidudcd  in  the  sot  are  supplied,  vis : 
csslii,  boxes,  bark  and  charcoal,  milk,  eggs,  gtfden  seed,  berries,  broom^oed,  and  brush,  Ac 

-j-The  Boston  census  for  1846,  giyes  the  fUll  capital  in  iutomal  improTema&ts  as  in  other  iiuia*> 
try,  which  hi  railroads  alone  amounted  to  $26,7iV^  67; 
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for  Britabi,  ttreufy-eight  for  Canada,  thirtj-six  for  BusBia,  forty-six  for  Ireland 
and  fifty  for  France.  These  estimates  show  how  vague  and  contradictory  were 
all  speculaytions  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  regular  embodiment  of  statistics  of 
population  at  fixed  periods.  Dr.  Franklin  was  nearer  the  truth  when  he  thought 
the  population  of  the  United  States  would  double  in  twenty  years,  and  in  some 
of  tne  western  settlements  in  fifteen  years. 

Various  methods  have  been  at  mfferent  times  adopted  lor  ascertaining  the 
population  of  a  country.  The  number  of  houses  were  multiplied  by  four,  five, 
fire  three-fifths  and  six,  the  number  of  births  by  forty-five,  thirty-five,  twenty- 
eight,  Ac,,  according  to  different  opinions.  Tne  ratio  of  death  to  population 
was  also  adopted  as  one  method,  but  in  regard  to  them  all,  as  Dr.  Franklin  well 
remarks,  the  same  rule  cannot  be  applied  to  town  and  country  indiscriminately, 
even  were  there  no  other  objections.  An  actual  enumtraiion  is  the  only  reliable 
method,  though  this  bein^  once  made  and  a  complete  register  of  births,  deaths, 
emigration  and  immigration  kept,  were  it  possible,  they  would  furnish  forever 
the  amount  of  population  in  any  country  at  any  given  time.  The  United  States 
lead  the  way  in  establishing  a  fixed  rule  for  decennial  censuses,  which  has  since 
been  imitated  in  FnglancL  Henry  VIII  is  indeed  said  to  have  had  a  census 
taken  of  the  kingdom,  showing  the  number  of  inhabitants,  tibeir  a^,  professions, 
wealth,  Ac,  and  a  similar  census  was  taken  in  Spain  dome  tune  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  our  first  census,  of  1790,  the  whites  Were  taken  as  male  or  female,  and 
under  or  above  sixteen  years ;  whilst  the  aggregate  of  slave  and  free  colored 
population  was  alone  given.  The  a^  selected  (or  the  whites  was  supposed  to 
be  that  which  separated  tiie  productive  from  the  unproductive  classes.  It  was 
not  observed  that,  over  sixty,  men  be^n  again  to  occupy  the  position  of  under 
sixteen,  in  regard  to  productive  energies  in  matters  of  wealtii. 

The  census  of  1800  adopted 'the  rule  of  that  of  1790  in  regard  to  slaves,  <bc., 
but  embraced  a  greater  number  of  classes  for  the  whites.  They  are  taken  as 
under  ten,  between  ten  and  sixteen,  and  under  twenty-six,  twenty-six  and  under 
forty-five,  forty-five  and  upward.  This  was  an  exceedingly  aroitrary  arrange- 
ment, and  without  any  merit  to  commend  it ;  fifteen  and  thirty,  thirty  and  forty- 
five,  forty-five  and  sixty,  six^  and  upward,  would  have  been  far  more  profitable. 

"So  change  was  made  on  the  above  in  takinc^  the  census  of  1810,  but  in  1820, 
in  regard  to  white  males,  a  column  was  added  for  those  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen.  It  is  possible  Uiot  some  advantege  in  these  classification  might  have 
existed  for  military  purposes.  Not  before  1820  were  the  slaves  and  free  colored 
taken  by  sexes  and  by  ages,  and  the  divisions  for  the  latter  were  under  fourteen, 
fourteen  and  twenty-six,  twenty-six  and  forty-five,  forty-five  and  upward. 
This  caused  a  still  mrther  complicatiDn,  and  almost  destroyed  the  possibility 
of  a  common  measure  in  comparing  blacks  and  whites,  and  one  census  witn 
another. 

The  censuses  of  1830  and  1840  were  more  philosophical  in  their  divisions,  and 
included  a  greater  number  of  heads.  For  whites,  they  were  taken  under  five,  five 
and  ten,  ten  and  fifteen^  fifteen  and  twenty,  twenty  and  thirty,  thirty  and  forty, 
forty  and  fifty,  fifty  and  sixty,  sixty  and  seventy,  seventy  and  eighty,  eighty  and 
ninety,  nine^  and  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  upward.  The  slaves  and  free 
colored  were  also  considered  as  under  ten,  between  ten  and  twenty-four,  twenty- 
four  and  thirty-siXj  thirty-six  and  fifty -five,  fifty-five  and  one  hundred,  one  hun- 
dred and  upward.  The  aepariure  from  the  decimal  or  half  decimal  system  is  again 
to  be  regretted,  in  regard  to  the  blacks.  In  1830  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  taken  by 
ages,  and  the  blind  separately  and  witliout  ages  ;  in  1840  the  deaf  and  dumb  to- 
gether, by  ages,  the  blind  separately,  as  before,  and  the  insane  and  idiote  together, 
without  ages,  Uie  whites  and  blacks  being  separated.  These  particulars  seem  to 
have  been  loosely  attended  to  in  many  quarters,  considering  tne  complaints  that 
were  made.  The  number  of  insane  negroes  was  marked,  we  believe,  higher  in 
one  State  than  the  whole  amount  of  negroes  registered  in  it.  A  separate  column 
is  respectfully  sugra^ted  for  the  maimed,  or  those  who  have  lost  one  or  more  of 
their  members  inoispensable  in  productive  industry,  and  also  a  column  for 
paupers  depending  in  any  degree  on  public  maiutenauoe. 

The  census  of  1830  considers  the  number  of  foreigners  not  naturalized,  but 
this  was  omitted  in  the  next  decade,  without,  as  I  conceive,  sufiScient  reason. 
It  is  surely  a  matter  of  importance  to  know  the  number  of  actual  citizens  in  the 
Republic,  and  a  great  many  facts  in  regard  to  the  place  of  birth  or  early  domicil 
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of  ihe  population ;  or,  if  children,  of  tlieir  parents.    On  tbeee  points  I^ahall 
hereafter  venture  a  few  remarks. 

The  census  of  1840  superadds  much  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  employ- 
mfent  of  population,  viz.:  whether  military  pensioners,  employed  in  mining', 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures  and  trades,  navigation  of  the  sea  or  inland, 
in  learned  professions-— the  number  of  universities,  and  colleges  and  students, 
fcademies  and  pupils,  primary  schools  and  scholars,  scholars  at  public  charge, 
^d  white  persons  under  twenty  years  old  who  cannot  read  or  w^ite.  In  mj 
next  I  shall  find  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  these  points. 


LETTER  YL 

^AVFERISH  nr  IHB  THHTEP  STATES;  POPULATION  OF  NATIVX  AND  FOREIGN. BIKTB  ;  ED- 
UCATION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

1.  In  my  last  communication  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  some  inquiries, 
in  regard  to  the  extent  otpayperum  existing  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  Union.  At 
fbrmer  periods  in  our  history,  the  subject  might  have  been  overlooked  without 
impropriety ;  but  as  population  and  wealth  increase,  so  in  their  train  come  all 
tiie  melancnoly  attendants  oi  pauperism.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  eve- 
ry other  nation,  and  although  there  may  be  much  in  the  forms  of  government 
to  mitigate  the  evil,  there  can  be  nothing  in  these  forms  to  obviate  or  destroy  it. 
A  higher  law  than  any  proceeding  from  merely  human  sanctions  would  appear 
to  preside  over  and  regulate  this  matter.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  uttered  but  the  mourn- 
ful truth  in  his  celebrated  declaration  in  Parliament:  "  The  misery  and  destitu- 
tion of  the  working  classes  are  the  high  price  at  which  is  purchased  the  civili- 
sation of  the  world."  Certain  species  of  industry  may  have,  it  is  true,  a  greater 
tendency  than  others  to  bring  aoout  this  result,  and  some  branches  may  have 
scarcely  any  tendency  at  all.  In  the  sections  where  they  respectively  prevail, 
thephenomena  of  each  will,  of  course,  be  apparent. 

What  are  these  branches  of  industry,  and  now  far,  with  aU  their  advantages, 
do  they  tend  unduly  to  stimulate  population,  lower  its  standard  of  comrort, 
depress  its  eaminffs,  increase  its  toils,  check  its  int^ectual  development,  and 
bnng  it  down  to  me  criminality  and  degradation  of  crowded  European  commn- 
liities  ?  If  manufactures  have  this  tendency,  and  the  amount  of  pauperism  will 
indicate  it,  as  it  is  often  maintained,  let  us  know  the  fact  If  affnculture  has 
it,  let  us  equally  be  informed.  With  the  statistics  before  him,  Uie  statesman 
may  frame  his  g^reat  rules  for  the  government  of  society,  as  well  in  the  preven- 
tion as  the  remedy  of  evils. 

In  comparing  each  decennial  period  with  the  last,  we  shall  determine,  bj  the 
increase  or  decline  of  pauperism,  the  status  of  the  country  and  the  ultimate 
prospects  of  our  free  institutions. 

2.  I  have  also  adverted  to  the  statistics  of  population,  considered  as  native  or 
foreign  bom,  citizens  or  aliens.    It  may  be  true  that,  for j)olitieal  purposes,  such 

distinctions  have  under  our  system  no  value,  but  in  the  view  of  political  economy 
many  of  them  are  highly  important.  In  estimating  the  productive  energies  of 
a  people,  much  more  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  races,  or  families  of  men  in- 
cluded, than  to  mere  numbers.  The  ^vernment  and  laws  of  a  people  will  not 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  their  existence.  In  certain  races  the  law  of 
progrcts  seems  to  be  stamped  by  nature  herself,  and  in  others,  of  inaction  or  de- 
cline. 

I  can  easily  see  how  it  may  happen  that  our  character  as  a  producing,  enter- 
prising nation  will  be  greatly  determined  by  the  description  and  relative  char- 
acter of  the  emigrants  attracted  to  our  shores  and  their  proportion  in  amount  to 
those  of  native  birth.  An  Anglo-Saxon  parentage  may  oe  more  or  lees  produc*- 
tive,  <fec.,  industrially. 

la  obtaining  information  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  fnrtlier 
than  aRk,  Was  the  man  bom  in  the  country  or  not?  Of  native  or  foreign 
^parents?  If  foreigpn,  from  what  country  and  whether  naturalized,  Ac,  <fro. 
Dr.  Chickering,  of  Boston,  has  lately  published  an  interesting  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  shows  how  little  reliance  can  be  had  on  the  emigration  roisters  which 
are  kept  under  the  act  of  Coneress,  and  estimates  that  3  922,152  persons  in  the 
country  in  1840  were  due  immigration  since  1790 ;  and  upon  his  data  we  h&^O 
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estimated  tli^  .actaal  number  of  alien  bom  now  residing  among  us,  9,431,473,^ 
or  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

3.  In  the  matter  of  education,  the  census  of  1840  gives  the  number  of  schools 
and  scholars,  and  the  proportion  of  white  adult  population  unable  to  read  and 
write.  This  part  of  the  statistical  returns  shows  greatly  against  the  southern 
States,  and  seems  to  call  for  a  few  reflections. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sparseness  of  southern  j>op- 
ulation,  regular  schools  are  out  of  the  question,  and  vast  numbers  of  families 
are  forced  to  emploj  private  instructors  in  their  household,  or  perform  the  duty 
themselves.  Some  account  of  this  should  be  made  in  the  census  returns  if  strict 
£^mess  be  intended,  since  it  is  peculiar  to  this  section.  Every  such  family^ 
diould  be  regarded  a  school. 

The  test  of  "  reading  and  writing,"  though  it  has  the  advanta^  of  simplici- 
ty, cannot  be  considered  conclusive  in  fixing  the  extent  of  education  prevailing 
in  anj  State.  I  am  not  bound  to  submit  a  better  test  in  showing  the  objection, 
to  this.  The  time  required  to  attain  such  accomplishments,  and  the  pains,  may 
be  infinitely  less  than  that  expended,  by  those  who  do  not  possess  them,  in  ac- 
quiring other  and,  as  it  may  sometimes  nappen,  more  important  knowledge.  A 
people  with  a  large  relative  proportion  defective  in  letters,  may  yet  possess  a 
high  average  or  even  aggregate  of  intelligence,  perhaps  higher  than  another 
people  without  this  deficiency.  This  may  be  said  of  the  Athenians  as  compared 
witn  other  ancient  nations,  and  with  many  of  modem  times. 

Or,  if  '*  reading  and  writing"  must  be  taken  as  the  test  of  the  /bt^ext  standard 
of  intelligence,  I  think  it  would  be  but  fair  to  supply  some  test  of  highest  in- 
telligence. That  of  academies  and  colleges  existing  will  not  do,  since  many  of 
these  are  often  but  in  name,  or  are  supported  by  students  of  distant  sections,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  at  the  North.  A  State  may  show  no  one  ignorant  of 
•*  readini^  and  writing,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  few  of  high  or  even  moder- 
ate schouirship ;  whilst  t^e  reverse  may  be  tme  of  another  State.  If  the  census 
presents  one  side  of  the  picture,  it  should  present  both.  It  is  dae  to  the  State, 
branded  in  one  way,  that  she  have  all  the  advantages  due  to  her  in  another. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  give  this  test  of  higher  education.  Perhaps  so  ;  but 
then  in  fairness  strike  out  me  other  test,  which,  when  taken  alone,  is  only  cal- 
culated to  mislead.  Better  ignorance  than  error  or  injustice. 
^  Something  might  be  learned  from  the  quantity  of  books  sold  in  different  sec- 
tions, or  the  character  of  these  books,  and  the  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals taken.  A  better  test  would  be  furnished  by  them  of  the  condition  of 
a  people  than  the  other.  Publishers  of  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers,  in 
those  sections  of  the  Union  where  the  people  all  know  how  to  "  read  and 
write,"  might  answer,  if  the  query  were  propounded  to  them,  that  they  are  in- 
debted for  their  very  existence  to  the  circulation  they  obtain  for  their  produc- 
tions in  other  sections,  where  a  large  mass  do  not  enjoy  that  distinction.  The 
number  of  actuid  readers  with  us  is  disproportionably  larger  than  th^  number 
*'  unable  to  read  **  at  all,  and  the  law  wnich  governs  these  classes  is  often  the 
inverse  one. 

But,  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  the  tmth  might  yet  be  very  far  off.  The 
South,  whose  deficiency  on  the  strength  of  the  census  returns  Is  so  much  parad-. 
ed,  hajB  yet  an  advantage  which  the  census  cannot  show,  and  which  a  late  wri- 
ter has  well  delineatea : 

'^Her  social  intercourse  is  probably  much  gpreater  than  that  of  any  people  that 
ever  existed.  T)^re  is  certainly  nothing  like  the  number  of  visits  among  the 
families  of  a  ci^,  or  even  the  same  square  of  a  city,  as  prevails  in  the  country 
of  the  South.  And  these  visits  are  not  fashionable,  but  last  for  days  and  weoks^ 
and  they  are  the  g^eat  resource  of  the  South  for  instraction  and  amusement.  It 
is  true  that  persons  are  not  tau^t  at  such  places  to  read  and  write,  but  they  are 
taught  to  think  and  converse.  They  are  the  occasions  of  interchanginc^  opinions 
anddiffusing  intelligence  ;  and,  to  perfbrm  the  duties,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
such  intercourse, to  please,  to  shine  and  to  captivate,  require  a  deg^ree  of  mental 
culture  which  no  custom  of  the  North  so  much  demands.  Accordingly,  the 
South  exhibits  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  an  agricultural  people,  cTiKtin* 
guished  above  all  others  of  the  present  day,  by  the  elegance  of  their  manners 
and  the  intellectual  tone  of  their  society.  And  it  is  to  the  solitude  which  the 
rural  life  of  the  South  affords,  so  favorable  to  reflection*— and  it  is  to  the  elevated 
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rural  s^cietj  of  the  Bontii,  bo  favorable  to  the  study  of  haman  nature— that  we 
mdst  ascribe  these  qualities  of  perauasion  and  self-command  by  which  her  states* 
mea  and  captains  have  moved  the  public  councik  and  won  so  many  a  field." 

[nb€  Qmduded.} 
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1.  NEW  BOOKS,  ETC. 

From  the  hoiue  of  Harper  k  Bfothen,  tbh>u^  J.  B.  Steele,  New  Orleaaf,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing works  : 

1.  Tbb  Histobt  or  thx  titretb  Srins  op  Amkrica,  ftom  the  DMeorery  of  the  Continent  to  the 
orgaoixation  of  GoTemment  under  the  Federal  Oonetitntion.  By  Blchanl  llildreth.  In  3  toI- 
1im<^;  Tol.  Ill,  1840. 

•    We  postpone  the  pcrtual  of  this  work  until  the  flnt  and  eeoond  roluihee  are  heftnre  am  in  order 

'  'that,  in  a  mil  critique,  we  thay  be  enabled  to  do  it  Justice.    So  Ikr  as  one  may  Judge,  ftom  the 

opinions  of  the  press,  the  production  would  appear  to  be  eminently  meritorious  and  deserving  of 

■eneral  Ikvor.    llie  style  is  clear  and  eondensod,  and  the  typographical  execution  highly  flniehed. 

•  The  volume  before  us  includes  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolution  and  that  which  succeeded  unr 
der  the  articles  of  federation  until  the  formation  of  our  present  federal  system.  This  portion  of 
oar  history  cannot  be  toO  closely  studied  by  every  American  dtizen.  We  shall  refer  in  Our  next 
Bftore  fully  to  the  work; 

2.  A  Gonous  A!fD  GKincAL  XifOUSB-LATDT  LsziooK)  ibitibded  on  the  Oerinan-Latln  Bletionai^ 
of  Br.  Charles  Ernest  Georges.  By  the  Bev.  Joseph  Esmond  Riddle,  M.  A.,  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  author  of  a  complete  Latin-English  Dictionary,  Sw.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerchencr  Ar> 

*  nold,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow  of  trinity  .College,  Cambridge.  First  American 
edition,  carefully  revised,  and  containing  a  copious  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names  from  the  best 

^  sources.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.,  Profossor  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  Languages  in  Columbia 
CoUege,  New  York.    1849. 

This  work  aims  at  a  higher  standard  of  accuracy  and  completenees  than  any  of  its  English 
predecessors.  *«  No  English-Latin  Dictionary,  hitherto  published,  has  ever  professed  to  give  any 
•ooount  of  the  use  of  words  set  down,  their  synonymi<9kl  distinctions,  the  niceties  connected  with 
their  employment  by  classical  writers,  vrith  such  remarks  and  cautions,  as  a  curscHy  glance  at 
any  important  word  in  the  following  work  will  prove,  that  it  has  ^tempted  to  supply." 

The  distinguished  noz&e  of  Professor  Anthon,  connected  with  this  edition,  will  give  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  students  the  highest  guarantees  of  its  ability  and  merit 

It  is  dedicated  to  Professor  WUliam  Hawkesworth,  of  the  College  of  Charleston.  This  name 
calls  up  a  thousand  agreeable  associations  and  memories  in  our  boM>m.  He  was  our  early  fHend 
and  guide  in  classic  ftelds,  and  it  cheers  us  to  recur  again  to  such  scenes.  A  purer,  nobler  speci- 
men of  manhood  never  lived — a  nature  generous  an4  confiding,  a  patience  untiring  and  inex- 
h^stiblo,  a  heart  toll  of  every  kindly  sympathy.  In  classic  literature  few  men  in  our  country 
have  accumulated  such  stores  and  hold  than  so  unobtrusively.  Never  scholar  more  enthusias- 
He,  never  preceptor  mcure  devoted  to  the  student's  interest,  or  capable  of  advancing  him  to  higher 
pcrlcction.  This  is  but  a  poor  tribute  from  us,  who  are  so  much  indebted.  Hie  LiciiUut^rucium 
a  nu  rtpetere  jtrxjpe  tuojuredebet. 

8.  GUMPSKB  OF  Spaix;  or,  Notes  of  an  Unfinished  Tour  in  1847.    By  &  T.  Wallis.    1840. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  highly  interesting  works  for  a  long  time  published.  Everything  in  r»> 
gard  to  Itfo,  society,  manners,  etc,  in  old  Spain,  carries  with  it  something  of  romanoe.  Our 
traveler  hv,  Jiowever,  observed  very  closely  and  frirnishcd  most  graphic  pictures.  The  various 
cities  of  S||piiiw«re  minutely  described,  and  the  general  state  of  industnr  throuichout  the  king- 
dom. The  sui^^  VM  not  unfamiliar  to  him,  as  the  piutbor  tells  us,  before  his  visit,  and  his 
opportunitiefi'for  obrtervanon  and  information  while  there  were,  perhaps,  better  than  &ose  which 
itrangors  common^  ^oj* 

^,   5.  T^  THE  PLANTERS.— SUGAR  AND  COTTON. 

The  impcftance  of  an  aqenct  in  New  Orleans,  in  connection  with  the  Review,  to  aid  the  plant- 
ers in  tnoMurchase  and  ioU  qf  estaUt,  has  fttMjuently  suggested  itself  We  have  determined  to 
start  It.  Ms  the  Review  circulates  largely  in  all  the  souuiem  and  western  States,  and  is  now 
getting,  a  northern  circulation,  planters  will  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  their  estates  to  the 
beet  advantage.  They  will  be  charged  for  the  advertismcnt  of  estates,  according  to  the  space  oo> 
cupled  and  time  advertised,  on  rtaaonahU  t€nn$,  in  the  pages  of  the  Review,  as  will  be  agreed  up- 
on* Jlf^hen  sales  are  effected  through  the  AOKNcr,  the  usual  commiraion  will  be  charged.  JSitftv 
ritAjfoticet  will  be  called  to  the  estates.  Mewrs.  Weld  k  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Review,  able  and 
en«|gL>tic  business  men,  will  take  exclufive  charge  of  this  department. 

jRjr*  All  letters  relating  to  the  busines.*:  of  the  Review  will  be  directed  to  Weu>  k  Co.,  No.  68 
OlAup  str«^>et.  New  Orleans;  all  relating  to  editorial,  to  J.  D.  B.  Dx  Bow,  care  of  Weld  k  Co.,  pub- 
lishers Commercial  Review,  New  Orleans. 

3.  OUR  BOUND  VOLUMES  COMPLETE. 

We  have  still  a  few  sets  remaining  of  the  Old  Scries  of  the  Commercial  Review,  in  handsomely 
•  bound  volumes,  1846 — 1849.  We  wish  those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  the  work  oompleta 
would  order  them,  or  have  them  taken  by  the  public  or  private  libraries  in  their  vicinity.  In  a 
short  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  them  on  any  terms,  as  the  edition  printed  was  small. 
We  arc  anxious  to  distribute  the  volumes,  and  will  deliver  them  at  any  points.  Address  Wxld 
k  Co.,  Publishers,  Na  68  Camp  street.  New  Orleans. 
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AET.  L-POPUUTION. 

OPERATION  OF  THK  LAWS  OB  POPULATION -IN  BUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BussiA  and  the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Alison,  in  his 
lately  published  work  on  "  Population,"  are  the  two  powers  of  the 
earth  which,  though  latest  upon  the  stage  of  action  and  last  to  be 
reoognixed,  are  advancing  in  population  with  the  most  rapid  and 
amazing  strides.  In  the  one,  he  reqognizes  the  element  of  despotism 
struggling  in  its  contests  with  man,  and  marching  steadily  onward  by 
conquests  over  him ;  in  the  other,  the  elasticity,  vigor  and  energy,  of 
democracy,  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  of  nature  and  pressing  for- 
ward into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  to  subdue  it  into  activity  and 
life. 

The  comparison  and  the  contrast  are  striking.  Whilst  all  the  origi- 
nal States  of  Christendom,  where  the  battles  of  the  reformation,  of 
regeneration,  of  civilization,  have  been  fought  and  won,  and  ail  the 
principles  of  progress  most  early  sown,  exhibit  a  gradual  decline,  a 
stationary  grade,  or,  at  furthest,  a  slow  advance  in  the  savage  wilds  of 
the  remote  North,  whence  emerged  the  barbarians,  who,  in  early  times, 
spread  dismay  throughout  Europe ;  among  the  eternal  forests  which 
sweep  from  ocean  to  ocean,  in  a  newly  discovered  continent  far  across 
the  seas,  have  sprung  up,  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  actuated  by  the 
most  opposite  principles,  two  great  and  overshadowing  powers,  differ- 
ing from  every  other  in  the  world,  and  yet  identical,  the  one  with  the 
other,  in  this,  that  their  great  progress  has  been  unchecked  and  un- 
controlled by  a  single  counter  influence,  and  promises  developments 
to  which,  perhaps,  history  does  not  present  the  parallel. 

There  can  be  no  more  instructive  lesson  than  the  reflection  teaches. 
In  the  just  pride  and  exultation  of  the  American  heart,  it  is  not  un- 
frequent  that  our  hosts,  swarming  over  the  mountains  and  across  the 
continent,  are  pointed  to,  as  evincing  the  glorious  career  of  our  coun- 
try. But  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  if  in  this  alone,  or  in  any  degree, 
consisted  the  glory,  or  were  indicated  the  destinies  of  this  American 
republic,  despotic  Bussia,  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe  the  lowest  on 
the  scale  of  civilization,  is  our  only  rival !  * 

*  How  extraordinary,  then,  that  so  profound  a  statistical  writer  as  Prof.  Tucker 
could  say :  "  The  numbers  of  a  people  are  at  once  the  source  and  index  of  its 
wealth/^  ^.    Bee  his  work  on  Progrett  of  Bapidalion  in  the  United  States. 

15  VOL.  n. 
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We  hare  said  before,  and  now  repeat  the  espressioD,  that,  although 
an  extension  of  territory  and  a  rapid  augmentation  ai  population  oa 
important  elements  of  national  prosperity  and  power,  they  are  not 
necessarily  so,  and  are  only  so  whilst  public  virtae  shall  suDsist  and, 
so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  whilst  it  is  administered  and  gov-' 
erned'  upon  those  sound  political  principles  which,  bom  in  the  throea 
of  the  Revolution,  receiyed  their  earliest  manifestation  in  the  wise  con- 
stitution adopted  by  the  ^Eithers  of  our  liberty.  Abandon  these  prin^ 
eiples,  and  all  the  swarming  millions  of  India  and  the  interminable 
regions  of  Asia  would  afford  only  one  gloomy  picture  of  oppression 
and  wrong ;  and  the  degeneracy  and  impotency  that  would  result, 
must  render  us  weaker  than  when,  seventy  years  ago,  spread  over  a 
narrow  belt  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  a  handful,  we  met  and 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  most  warlike  nation  on  earth. 

^^  A  diseased  action  of  the  'principles  of  population :  the  productioa 
of  an  augmentation  of  human  oeings  at  a  time  when  the  cireumstance» 
of  society  require  that  their  numbers  should  be  stationary ;  the  multi- 
plication of  misery  and  suffering  throughout  the  community,  by  the 
removal  of  the  limitations  which  nature  has  provided  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  principles  of  increase ;  the  excesses  of  tyranny,  which  dry 
up  the  sources  of  subsistence  and  close,  for  a  season,  the  fountains  of 
human  increase-— produce  effects  of  a  wide  spread  and  durable  kind, 
and  which  cannot  be  repaired  except  in  the  lapse  of  ages."* 

These  considerations  give  importance  to  all  questions  relating  t<T 
population,  and  have  stimulated  the  investigations  being  made  in  most 
modem  nations,  having  for  their  object  the  permanent  interest  and 
welfare  of  man,  considered  in  his  physical  adaptations. 

At  no  period,  until  within  the  last  fifty  years,  have  the  laws  which 
regulate  population,  stimulating  or  retarding  it  in  a  legitimate  or  vicious 
action,  received  any  portion  of  attention  from  the  philosophers  of  the 
age.  Scarcely  have  any  other  than  the  most  general  records  been  kept, 
i^veaof  the  aggregate  numbers  included  within  the  community.  We 
must  be  indebted  to  conjecture  and  inference  for  our  facts,  even  in  the  case 
6f  the  ancient  States  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  such  would  have  been 
least  expected,  and  the  most  contradictory  and  variant  statements  are  re- 
ceived from  the  first  historians.  The  physical  character,  relations,  adap^ 
tations,  necessities,  were  altogether  lost  sight  of,  as  insignificant,  in  the 
comparison  and  study  of  those  moral,  religious  and  scholastic  systems, 
with  which  genius  occupied  itself  in  every  age  and  country. 

Political  economy  having  entered  upon  its  high  mission,  man  began 
to  be  elevated  to  his  true  position.  What  he  is  ?  why  he  is  so  t  what 
he  might  be  under  sound  laws  ?  what  his  connections  with  other  men, 
and  how  dependent ?  why  he  is  social?  when  he  marries,  and  under 
what  circumstances?  how  he  increases,  least  or  most?  the  just  limita«' 
tions  and  stimulants  to  such  increase?  how  affected  by  government, 
by  education,  by  different  stages  of  prosperity?  when  most  prosperous 
and  happy  ?  and  the  thousand  other  nice  points  whose  enumeration  are 
tinneccssary,  but  which  are  elaborated  in  the  science  of  population,  upon 
the  data  furnished  in  most  civilized  communities,  by  the  reports  of  sta- 

*  Allison's  Principles  of  Population^  Vol.  I,  p,  3; 
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tistical  ftssociaticms  and  public  census  returns:  these  become  subjects 
of  constant  investigation. 

It  is  evident  that,  without  authentic  data,  which  goVernmeti);  alone 
can  adequately  furnish,  all  reasoning  and  theories  must  be  alt6^ether 
vain.  Hypothesis  and  theory  will  clash  together  and,  as  in  the  an- 
cient systems  of  philosophy  which  despised  deduction,  mankind  be 
none  the  better  informed.  It  is  in  this  view  that  our  censuses  are 
fully  appreciated ;  that  precision  and  accuracy  become  niost  important 
considerations,  and  that  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  information 
collected,  are  among  the  highest  objects  of  consideration. 

In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  world,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find 
that,  under  the  influence  of  despotic,  irresponsible,  irregular  and  al- 
together arbitrary  governments,  the  fairest  and  most  prodifctive  re- 
gions, where  population  in  the  earliest  ages  swarmed,  have  been  almost 
depopulated.  This  is  principally  the  case  in  the  East.  Throughout 
the  Turkish  dominions,  in  Candia,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Moldavia, 
are  the  most  melancholy  features  exhibited — the  whole  population  be- 
ing scarcely  twenty-eight  to  the  square  mile,  about  one-'fifth  part  of 
whatnt  was  in  the  days  of  the  Koman  Empire,  and  one- tenth  part  of 
countries  more  unfaVorablv  situated  in  different  parts  df  Europe.* 
'*  Egypt,  which  was  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,"  says  Mr.  Alison, "  lan- 
guishes under  the  tyranny  of  Oriental  despotism,  and  the  descendants 
of  those  multitudes  who  erected  the  stupendous  monuments  of  Egyp- 
tian power,  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  plains  which  are  yet  loaded 
with  the  richness  of  an  undecaying  soil.''  f 

In  the  wars  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  Belisarius,  Africa  was 
depopulated ;  and,  it  is  certain  that,  under  the  present  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment of  the  Barbary  States,  no  improvement  can  take  place.  Mr. 
Poiret  describes  the  country  as  a  desert,  where  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see 
two  or  three  villages  in  a  day.  \  In  regard  to  Syria,  Palestine  and 
Asia  Minor,  the  traveler,  Volney,  remarked  :  "  So  feeble  a  population, 
in  a  country  so  fertile,  may  well  excite  our  astonishment,  which  will 
be  still  increased,  if  we  consider  its  population  in  ancient  times,  of 
which  the  innumerable  ruins  and  traces  of  population  afford  ample 
proof." 

In  India,  the  most  prolific  region  in  the  world,  where,  almost  spon- 
taneously, the  soil  yields  two  or  three  crops  in  the  year,  and  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants  are  the  fewest  possible,  the  highest  proportion  of 
population  to  the  square  mile  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  is 
in  England — and  yet  the  history  of  civilization  in  that  country  car- 
ries us  almost  to  the  infancy  of  man.  Universal  poverty  prevails 
under  a  system  of  econoitoy  and  governmental  policy  which  has  effect- 
ually destroyed  all  energy,  industry  or  hope.  "  When  we  contemplate,*' 
says  Alison,  ^  "  the  moral  and  political  evils  to  which  the  Indian  popu- 
lation are  subjected ;  when  we  behold  them  neglected  by  the  sover- 
eigns, debased  by  the  priest-hood  and  plundered  by  the  army ;  when 
we  reflect  on  the  insecure  tenure  by  which  the  ryot  holds  his  property, 
the  enormous  abuses  to  which  he  is  subjected,  and  the  utter  want  of 

»See  Alison,  I,  324,  Malte  Brun,  Humboldt,  etc.  t  Alison,  I,  326. 

}  Letters  on  Farbary ,  p.  336.  J  Alison,  I,  370. 
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all  oapital  to  facilitate  hia  undertakings ;  when  we  recollect  tliat  this 
unfortunate  people  are  kept  in  the  deepest  ignorance  of  eyerj  useful 
art  by  the  priesUiood,  and  that  the  ravages  of  intestine  war,  or  the  ex- 
tortions of  mercenary  troops,  have  long  spread  through  every  comer 
of  th^  r^m— the  subject  of  astonishment  comes  to  be,  how  the  pop- 
ulation is  so  great  as  it  actually  i^."  That  the  population  of  China 
should  be  yast,  as  indeed  it  is,  vafiojis  powerful  causes,  both  natural 
and  the  result  of  the  society  which  obtains  there,  might  be  assigned ; 
but,  that  such  a  population  should  be  r^uc^d  to  the  lowest  possible 
stage  of  comfort,  confined  to  the  merest  limits  of  subsi^tenoe,  is  a  fact 
only  to  be  explained  in  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  character  of  the 
government  The  great  empire  of  Japan  is,  however,  an  anomaly  in  all 
the  £ast,  and,  according  to  travelers,  exhibits  very  general  industry, 
^nte^rise  and  comfort,  throughout  all  classes  of  the  people,  without 
any  principles  of  freedom.  The  sovereign  has  taken  industry  under 
hb  imperial  patronage.  After  enumerating  the  abuses  of  government 
in  Persia,  Mr.  Alison  finds  occasion  for  a  beautiful  contrast  '^  between 
Persia  (shrunk  now  to  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  its  ancient  greatness, 
population  and  power,  and  crouching  before  the  encroachments  of 
Muscovite  dominion)  and  Great  Britain,  the  abode  of  naked  savages 
in  the  time  of  Xerxes  and  Darius,  but  now  planting  its  colonics  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  sending  its  victorious  arms  from  the 
chores  of  the  Ganges  into  the  heart  of  Asia  and  the  cradle  of  Jloham- 
medan  power ! "  * 

Let  U3  pass  now  to  Europe,  and  glance  hurriedly  at  eaqh.of  its  states. 
Its  population  to  the  square  mile,  under  a  for  better  regulated  con- 
dition of  affairs,  is  double  that  of  Asia.  In  France,  before  the  revo- 
lution, the  oppressions  of  the  nobles  and  government  depressed  all 
Industry  and  energy ;  labor  averaged,  it  is  said,  76  per  cent  cheaper 
than  in  England,  agricultural  profits  were  small,  and  general  ignorance 
prevailed.  That  France  has  greatly  improved  under  the  late  govern- 
ment, will  not  be  questioned,  though  population  is  much  more  sparse 
than  in  England. 

Switzerland  presents  the  example  of  extraordinary  prosperity  and 
industry,  enjoyed  by  a  whole  population,  in  a  country  naturally  mag- 
pificent,  but  in  no  other  respect  less  favored  than  its  neighbors.  Under 
the  best  political  institutions,  the  Swiss  are  the  object  of  all  admira- 
tion ;  and,  in  some  of  their  cantons,  adversity  of  population  exists,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Ireland,  and  yet  comfortable  and  happy.  Flanders  and 
Holland,  by  virtue  of  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  the  free  and  hardy  spirit 
of  their  government  and  the  untiring  patience,  industry  and  enterprise 
of  the  people,  vie  with  Switzerland  in  domestic  comforts  and  prosper- 
ity. The  proportion  of  population  to  territory,  is  more  than  double 
that  of  either  Great  Britain  or  France.  Though  population  be  very 
thin  throughout  Sweeden  and  Norway,  yet  the  physical  condition  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  are  highly  commended  by  travelers,  and  the 
mild  and  equitable  government,  which  in  no  respect  represses  industry. 

In  Russia,  we  find  a  widely  different  state  of  things;  though  the 
population  be  vast,  and  augmenting  at  a  ratio  of  one  hundred  per  cent 

♦Alison,  1,408. 
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in  fortj-nlne  yeiurs,  yet  is  the  eondition  of  the  masses  degraded^  and 
thej  are  scarcely  possessed  of  more  than  the  mere  absolute  necessities  of 
life.  The  whole  peasantry,  or Hgrkultaral  population,  are  slaves ;  and,  as 
such,  can  have  none  other  than  the  m^st  limited  desires  and  aspirations. 
The  nobles  abound  in  wealth.  '^  No  situation,"  says  Mr.  Alison, "  more 
favorable  to  the  mere  multiplication  of  mankind  can  be  imagined,  than 
that  of  a  country  in  which  the  government  is  sufficiently  regular  and 
powerful  to  secure,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fruits  of  industry,  and  af- 
lord  to  the  laboring  classes  an  ample  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
while  it  is  not  so  just  and  free  as  to  afford  the  means  of  individual 
'elevation,  or  develop  the  love  of  property  or  the  influence  of  artificial 
wants  among  the  people." 

Poland,  Itdy,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Denmark,  present  the  most  met 
ancholy  pictures  of  the  influence  of  bad  governments  and  oppressions, 
upon  regions,  favored  in  every  way  by  nature,  and  once  the  most  pros- 
perous and  happy  in  the  world.  The  oppressions  of  the  Polish  nobil- 
ity keep  down  population  to  the  lowest  state,  and  render  it  lower, 
almost,  than  anvwhere  else  in  Europe.  "  In  Italy,  population  advances 
with  rapidity,  in  consequence  of  tne  ignorance,  tne  absence  of  fore- 
sight, and  the  total  ]ack  of  artificial  wants  among  the  pieople.  From 
the  ecclesiastical  tyrannies  and  taxations  of  Spain,  its  present  limited 
population  result^  In  the  immense  ruins  that  exhibit  themselves,  all 
the  evidences  of  a  vast  past  population  are  exhibited.  Industry  is  in 
the  lowest  possible  condition — ^the  nobles  and  clergy  possessing  nearly 
the  whole  country. 

"On  a  survey  of  the'Grerman  en^ii^  including  the  Austrian  States 
Prussia,^'  etc.,  Mr.  Alison  remarks,  with  the  authority  of  Bussel,  Reis- 
beck,  etc., "  the  vast  and  varied  picture  of  Germany,  presents  the  most 
interesting  subject  for  reflection.  In  some  districts,  it  exhibits  poverty 
and  suffering  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  abundance  of  natural  riches ; 
in  others,  plenty  and  prosperity  under  natural  disadvantages :  indi- 

fence  is  seen  pervading  a  scanty,  comfot'tless  and  numerous  population, 
low  Kttle  is  .public  happiness  dependant  upon  the  gifts  of  nature." 

Ireland,  Which  has  so  long  received  the  commiseration  of  humanity, 
and  stood  out  as  a  problem  in  history  and  political  economy,  with  a 
genial  climate,  and  a  sdil  so  prolific  as  to  require  scarcely  an  effort  from 
the  husbandman,  and  Under  a  government,  which,  even  in  its  worst 
manifestation,  is  Vastly  Superior  to  that  of  many  other  nations,  presents 
still  its  dark  and  gloomy  .picture  of  hopeless  suffering:  a  whole  na- 
tion beggared  and  famishing  for  food,  extending  its  arms  to  all  the 
world  for  relief!  How  shall  her  destiny  be  determined?  For  almost 
a  third  of  a  century,  one-half  of  the  time  of  parliament  has  been  occu- 
pied in  measures  for  her  relief,  yet  has  she  sunk  lower  and  still  low- 
er. The  returns  of  the  commissioners  in  1840,  show  two  millions  of 
persons  dependent  upon  parochial  relief,  or  about  one- third  of  the 
whole  population !  So  extraordinary  a  state  of  things,  was,  perhaps, 
never  heard  of  in  history  before.  In  all  their  squalid  misery,  this 
people  have  gone  on  increasing,  with  the  sole  occupation  of  multiply- 
ing their  species.  In  ninety  years,  up  to  1840,  according  to  Wake- 
field, the  population  had  increased  four-fold !  this,  too,  in  a  country 
without  any  manufactures,  with  the  most  contracted  commerce  and  the 
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most  degroided  agrii^ultare.  In  the  same  period,  she  had  sent  a  million 
and  a  half  of  emigrants  to  England,  and  probably  as  many  to  other 
portions  of  the  world.  Without  any  very  considerable  towns,  the 
proportion  of  population  to  surface  may  be  regarded  the  densest  in 
Europe.  Content  with  the  lowest  possible  state  of  subsistence,  which, 
in  favorable  seasons,  is  yielded  without  an  effort,  and  a  low  standard 
of  comfort,  the  Irish  have  all  the  stimulants,  and  are  without  any  of 
the  restraints  of  population. 

In  Great  Britam,  though  every  element  of  unlimited  prosperity  has 
been  at  work  for  so  long  a  period,  a  diseased  action  of  population  is 
pointed  out  and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Alison.  The  indigence  in 
the  highland  districts  anfl  great  towns  of  Scotland,  the  consumption 
of  spirits  in  the  mercantile  communities  and  increase  of  crime,  the 
disorders  and  miseries  of  the  manufacturing  regions,  the  increase  of 
crime  in  the  country,  female  profligacy  and  intoxication,  are  stated  by 
him  as  causes  of  evil  of  peculiar  power  and  malignity,  to  which,  if 
not  restrained  in  their  operation,  the  empire  itself  will,  in  the  course 
of  time,  fall  a  victim.  The  increase  of  population  has  been  from  10, 
942,000  souls  in  1801,  to  16,539,000  in  1831,  20,000,000  in  1840— 
having  doubled  in  forty  years,  and  this,  too,  by  a  natural  process,  all 
increase  by  immigration,  except  from  Ireland  (and  this  is  not  estimated 
higher  than  one  and  a  half  millions ),  in  the  same  tinfe  being  precluded. 
The  wealth,  power  and  influence  of  Great  Britain,  is  acknowledged 
throughout  the  world. 

Having  thus  made  a  hurried  survey  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  delayed  the  attention  of  our  readers  too  long,  we  return  to 
the  United  States,  the  peculiar  subject  of  this  paper,  and  proceed  to 
trace  the  progress  of  its  population  from  the  earliest  period  of  history 
to  the  present  day. 

It  is  computed  by  Tocqueville,  that  since  the  first  important  emi- 
gration of  British  settlers  to  America,  in  1640,  to  the  present  time, 
the  population  has  gone  on,  constantly  doubling  in  every  twenty-three 
and  a  half  years.  Its  average  westward  progress  now,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  seventeen  miles  per  annum.  In  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
population  has,  in  forty  years,  multiplied  thirly-onefold,  and  up  to  this 
period,  perhaps  fifty  fola !  "  There  is  something  solemn,  and  almost 
awful,"  Says  Alison,  "in  the  incessant  advance  of  the  great  stream  of 
civilization,  which,  m  America,  is  continually  rolling  down  from  the 
summit  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  overspreading  the  boundless 
forests  of  the  far  West.  Nothing  similar  was  witnessed  in  the  world 
before.  Vj^t  as  were  the  savage  multitudes,  which  ambition  or  the 
lust  of  plunder,  under  Ghengis  Khan  or  Timour,  brought  down  from 
the  plains  of  Tartary  to  overwhelm  the  opulent  regions  of  the  earth, 
they  are  nothing  compared  to  the  ceaseless  flood  of  human  beings 
which  is  noyr,  in  its  turn,  sent  forth  from  the  abodes  of  civilized  man 
intQ  the  desert  parts  of  the  world.  Not  less  than  300,000  persons, 
almost  in  the  pi^ime  of  life,  now  yearly  cross  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  settle  o,n  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributary  streams  They 
do  nqt  pass  through  like  a  devastating  fire  or  a  raging  torrent — they 
settle  \fhere  they  take  up  their  abode,  never  to'return.  Then,  war  is 
witl}  the  forest  and  the  marsh :  spreading  themselves  over  an  extent 
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•lea^lj  12y0O  miles  in  length,  the^  advance  pests  of  civilization  com- 
mence the  incessant  war  with  the  plow  and  the  hatchet — and,  at  the 
fiound  of  their  stroke,  resounding  through  the  Aolitudes  of  the  forest, 
the  wild  animals  and  the  Indians  retire  to  more  undisturbed  retreats." 

Various  methods  have  at  different  times  been  adopted  for  ascertain- 
ing the  population  of  a  country.  The  number  of  houses  were  multi- 
plied by  4,  5,  5f  and  6 ;  the  number  of  births  by  42,  35,  28.  etc, 
according  to  different  opinions.  The  ratio  of  deaths  to  population 
was  also  adopted  as  a  method ;  but,  it  is  evident,  as  Dr.  Franklin  held, 
that  these  rules  are  not  applicable  alike  to  town  and  country,  or  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  country,  were  they  even  otherwise  unobjection- 
able. An  actual  enumeration  is  the  only  reliable  method,  and  the 
United  States,  by  its  decennial  censuses,  provided  for  in  the  constitu- 
tion, was  the  first  nation  to  adopt  it  as  a  fixed  rule.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  Henry  YIII  had  a  census  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  king- 
dom, their  ages,  professions,  wealth,  etc.,  and  that  a  similar  census, 
sometime  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  taken  in  Spain,  classifying 
the  inhabitants  according  to  occupations,  etc.  The  American  plan  has 
been  adopted  in  England.* 

At  the  close  of  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  earliest  permanent 
English  settlement  in  America,  and  when  all  the  original  states,  ex- 
cept Georgia,  had  been  founded,  the  whole  population  in  the  country 
was  estimated  only  at  262,000.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  propor- 
tion of  these  were  the  natural  im5rease,  what  supplied  by  emigration,j- 
;and  how  nearly  correct  is  the  whole  estimate.  The  population  wa« 
thus  distributed: 

POPULATION  UNITED  STATES,  1700. 

MasiwjhuBette,.... 70,000  New  York, 30,000  Vl^rginia, 40,000 

Oonnectkmt, 80,000  New  Jeney, ^15,000  North  Carolina,. . .  6;000 

Rhode  Island, 10,000  PennfyWania, 20,000  South  CaroUna,. . .  7,000 

New  Hampshire,..  10,000  Maryland, 25,000 

Thus  is  Massachufietts  at  the  head  of  the  colonies  in  pojpulation,  Vir- 
ginia superior  to  New  York,  New  York  and  Connecticut  of  equal  power, 
and  Carolina  occupying  the  tenth  position  in  regard  to  ipere  numbers. 

In  the  middle  of  this  century,  we  have  another  conjectural  estimate 
from  various  data,  which  shows  a  population  of  about  one  million  in 
the  thirteen  colonies — a  four-fold  increase  in  fifty  years. 

^PULATION,  1750. 

New  Hampshire,.  80,000  New  York, 00,000  Virginia, 00,000 

MaMachuaetts, . . . 200,000  New  Jersey, 50,000  North  Carolina, . .  .85,000 

Rhode  Island,....  85,000  PennsylTania,^.. 250,000  South  Carolina,... 80,000 

Connecticut,  .....  80,000  Maryland, .85,000  Qoorgia, 6,000} 

Thus,  again,  after  fifty  years,  ^e  find  Massachusetts  at  the  head — 
but  Pennsylvania,  from  the  sizth,  now  oceupies  the  second  rank; 
New  York  vies  with  Virginia,  and  Georgia  is  in  its  infEincy.  The 
relative  importance  of  these  colonies,  however,  was  far  otherwise,  if  we 
judge  from  the  proportion  of  members  to  the  grand  council  proposed 
Dy  the  convention  of  colonies  at  Albany  in  1754,  by  which  tne  Caro- 

•Seybert's  Statistical  Annals,  p.  17. 
t  Holmes  Annals,  Vol.  IV,  p.  54;  Pitkins's  Statistics,  582. 
t  Including  Delaware. 

^  Virginia,  in  this  and  the  last  case,  is  certainly  put  too  low  ;  and  Connecti- 
cut, by  actual  returns  &ye  years  after,  showed  1»6,975  whites. 
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linas  were  placed  in  the  first  rank,  being  entitled  to  the  highest 
ber ;  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  were  on  common  footing — Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  third  rank. 

In  1775,  when  Congress  was  desirous  of  apportioning  the  conti- 
nental money  among  the  States  to  be  redeemed  by  them,  the  number  of 
population  ascertained,  was  2,243,000 — an  increase  of  over  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  twenty-five  years,  despite  of  the  troubles  of  the  times,  which 
could  not  but  have  checked  immigration  and  promoted  emigration. 


New  HAmpttaire,  .102,000 
MjuMchuaotte. . .  .352,000 
Khode  Idand, ...  58,000 

Conneetioot, 262,000 

Georgia, 27,000 


POPULATION,  1775. 

New  York, 288,000 

New  Jersey, 138,000 

PonnsylTaiUay  ...841,000 
nelaware, 87,000 


Mtfylaad........ 174,000 

Vlrginl*, 800,000 

North  Carolfaia,.  .181,000 
South  OuoUna,..  98,000 


The  estimated  slave  population  of  the  South  was  then  about  500,- 
000,  swelling  the  whole  to  2,750,000.  In  the  two  previous  estimates 
the  slave  population  were  not  included,  though  it  is  doubtful  about 
the  first  Pennsylvania  thus  treads  closely  upon  Massachusetts ;  Vir- 
ginia has  passed  New  York ;  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  have  made 
the  most  rapid  strides,  increasing  about  fivefold.  In  the  previous 
period  the  former  State  had  increased  sevenfold,  and  South  Carolina 
near  five-fold. 

The  first  enumeration  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  made  in  1790.  It  entered  into  but  few  particulats,  s^arating 
the  whole  population  into  three  clssses :  "  free  ^ites,"  "  slaves,"  "  oth- 
er persons,"  meaning  free  colored  persons.  In  regard  only  to  the 
whites  were  there  any  subordinate  heads,  and  these  were  only  "  male," 
'^  female,"fand  the  '•^  males  under  or  above  sixteen  years."  This  last  dis- 
tinction was  intended  to  show  the  proportion  of  productive  and  unpro' 
ducUve  population.  The  census  <iisappointed  public  expectation,  and 
if  correct,  which  is  most  likely,  evinces  a  lower  population  at  the  Rev- 
olution than  was  supposed.* 

POPUIATION  UNITED  STATES.  IST  AUGUST,  1790. 

i 


StaUi, 


Maine, 24.384 

New  Hampehire,...  86,080 

Maisacfauietta, 05,388 

Rhode  IsUnd, 16,083 

Couneeticat, 60,527 

Vermont, 22,419 

New  York, 83,700 

New  Jersey, 45,251 

PennflylTsnia, 110,788 

Delaware, 11,783 

Maryland, 55,916 

Virginia, 110,934 

North  Carolina,. . . .  60,988 

South  Carolina, ....  85,576 

Georgia, 13,103 

Kentocky, 15,154 

Tennessee, 6,271 


34,748 
84,851 
87,289 
15,811 
54,492 
22,327 
78,122 
41,416 

106,948 
12,143 
61,889 

116,136 
77,506 
87,722 
14,044 
17,057 
10,377 


46,870 
70471 

190,582 
82,846 

117,562 
40,898 

162,820 
83,287 

906,363 
22,384 

101,396 

215,046 

140,710 
66,880 
25,739 
S8,922 
15,866 


I 


688 

630 

6,463 

8,460 

2,801 

256 

4,654 

2,762 

6,587 

3,899 

8,048 

12,766 

4,975 

1,801 

398 

114 

801 


168 


962 

2,759 

IT 

21,824 

11,428 

8,737 

8,887 

103,030 

293,427 

100,672 

107,004 

29,264 

11,830 

3,417 


96AM 
141,899 
878,717 

60,110 
838,141 

85,410 
340,120 
184,139 
434,373 

69,096 
819,728 
748,308 
893,751 
249,073 

82,548 

73,071 

36,791 


Total, 813,298        802,327      1,666,889  69,460        607,897      8,929,827 


*  Tucker's  PiogT«ra  of  Population  im  tlie  United  States. 
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Thus,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  were  white,  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  free  colored,  and  nearly  eighteen  per  cent  slayes — an 
increase  in  fifteen  years  of  nearly  forty  per  cent  in  the  Qlave  popula- 
tion, and  seventy-five  in  the  white.  Virginia  has  now  very  nearly  doable 
the  population  of  any  other  State— OPennsylvania  occupies  the  sec- 
ond rank — Massachusetts,  from  the  first,  has  become  the  fourth.  Three 
new  States,  Vermont,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  have,  combined,  a  pop- 
ulation equal  to  New  Jersey. 

The  proportion  of  white  males  to  females  was  as  103  to  100;  of 
males  over  sixteen  to  those  under  as  50  3  to  49.7,  or  very  nearly  as  1 
to  1 :  a  result  corresponding  to  that  of  England,  where  twenty  years 
was  assumed  instead  of  sixteen.*  We  shall,  hereafter,  make  some  re- 
marks upon  these  f&cts. 

We  now  take  another  point,  the  census  of  1800.  This,  following 
the  previous  division  of  white,  colored  and  slave,  distinguishes  more 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  first  class,  who  are  divided^  both  male  and 
female,  into  numerous  chtsses : 

^FOFULATION,  IsT  AUGUST.   1800. 


I 

Maine, r....« 27,970 

New  Hiunpahtre> 80,504 

MaMachuwUSy..  *-!..'.....  63,646 

Rhode  Ifland, 9,945 

OonneeticQt,....  .......>  87,940 

Vermont,.../ 29,430 

New  York, 100,367 

Now  Jersey, t 84,780 

Pcnnaylrania, 108,226 

Delaware, .....  8,250 

Maryland, 85,852 

District  of  Oolombia, 1,588 

Viricinla, 92,438 

North  Carolina, 63,118 

South  Carolina, 37,411 

Georgia, . .-.  .^ . . . ..  .^ 19,841 

Kcntacky, . .  r. •»  87,274 

Tennetaee, 19,227 

Ohio, 0,862 

Intllana, 854 

MistiMippi, 1,000 

Total, 764,118 

I 

Maine, 28,800 

New  Hampahire, 29,871 

Masaachuaetta, 60,920 

Rhode  Island, 9,524 

Connectieuty 85,736 

Vermont, 28,272 

New  Yoric, 85,473 

NewJeraey, 32,622 

Pennfylrania, 99,624 

Delaware, 7,628 

Maryland, 83,796 

District  of  Colombia, 1,577 

Virginia, 87,328 

North  Carolina, 59,074 


12,305 
14,881 
82,498 

5,802 
19,408 
12,046 
54,273 
15,850 
46,161 

4,437 
17,302 
671 
40,500 
27,073 
16,156 

8,470 
14,045 

7,194 

8,647 
847 
856 

853,071 


1%900 
IWO 
38,805 

5,880 
21,683 
13,242 
49,275 
16,301 
54,262 

5,121 
21,234 

1,178 
48,708 
31,560 
17,761 

9,787 
15,705 

8,282 

4,636 
466 
482 

303,156 


nn  wmn  rmALU. 

11,838  18,205 

14,193  17,153 

80,674  40,491 

5,026  6,468 

18,218  23,561 

11,366  12,606 

89,876  48,176 

14,827  17,018 

43,789  53,974 

4,277  5,543 

16,437  22,367 

663  1,027 

38,835  50,780 

25,874  82,989 


15,318 
17,589 
80,729 

5,785 
23,180 
16,&U 
61,594 
19,956 
59,333 

5,012 
22,778 

1,332 
50,262 
31,209 
19,344 
10,326 
17,699 

8,352 

4,838 
645 
780 

431,589 


14,496 
18,381 
43,833 

6,919 
25,186 
15,287 
56,411 
19,583 
53,846 

4,981 
21,170 

1,028 
47,810 
30,666 


8,330 

U,715 

81,316 

4,887 

18,976 

8,076 

81,943 

12,620 

88,485 

2,218 

13^ 

530 

80,221 

18,688 

10,244 

4,957 

9,238 

4,126 

1,956 

262 

290 

262,487 


8,041 
12,142 
35.3H1 

5,»^7 
20,827 

7.040 
28,«551 
ll,t)00 
33,394 

2,390 

11,906 

463 

27,468 

17,514 


*  Tucker. 
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8(mth  GuoUaa, 84)604  15,867  18,145  17,286  0,487 

Georgia, 18,407  7,014  0,248  8,885  3,804 

Kentucky, 84,040  13,483  15,524  14,084  7,075 

TennecMM, 18,450  7,042  8,554  6,002  8,401 

Ohio, ^...  8,644  8,358  &861  8«842  1,805 

Jndl&na, 701  280  424  803  115 

MiisiMippi, 058  876  352  416  166 

Total, 715,107  828,648  401,480  411,604  248,030 

s»«*mm  Jtt  other  free  penont,  exeaat         «*„.  ^W«l 

Maine, , 818                            151,710 

Mew  Hampshire,. 856  8  183,762 

HaMachiuetts, 6,452                             423,246 

Bhode  Island, , 8,304  881  60,122 

Connecticut, 6^  061  251,002 

Termont, 557                             154,465 

New  York, 10,374  20,848  586,756 

Mow  Jersey, 4,402  12,422  211,0«» 

PennsyWania, 14.561  1,706  602,366 

Delaware, 8,268  6,158  64,278 

Maryland, 10,587  105,635  341,548 

Pifltrict  of  Ck>lambia, 783  3,244  14,003 

Tirginla, *  20,124  845,706  880,200 

North  CaroUna, 7,043  133,296  478,10^ 

South  Carolina, 3,186  146,151  345,591 

Georgia, 1,010  50,404  162,101 

Kentucky, 741  40,343  220,955 

Tennessee, ,  800  18,584  105,602 

Ohio, 337                             46,365 

Indiana, , 163  136  4,875 

Mississippi, 182  8,480  8,850 

Total, , 108,305  '  803,041  6,305,0U 

Thus,  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  having  gomething  definite  to  go  upon| 
we  find  an  increase  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  in  the  total  population : 
the  whites  having  gained  thirty-five  and  sixty-ei^bt  hundredths  per 
cent — colored  eighty-two,  slaves  twenty  eight,  whole  colored  thirty- 
two  per  cent.  As  compared  with  1790,  the  whites  and  free  colored 
have  proportionally  increased  and  slaves  diminished ;  but  all  of  ihis 
we  shall  see  fully  in  another  place.  The  proportion  of  white  males  to 
females  was  100  to  95  3,  though  the  females  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-six  exceed  the  males,  and  in  New  England  |,re  more  numerous 
at  every  age,  owing  to  emigration. 

Thus,  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  New  York  has 
taken  a  rapid  stride  toward  Virginia,  which  still  remains  first,  though 
followed  close  by  Pennsylvania ;  Georgia  and  Vermont  have  doubled ; 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  trebled ;  Ohio,  Indiana  ijind  Mississippi  are 
in  the  family  of  States,  and  have  a  population  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Pelaware.     Emigration  has  been  from  the  old  to  the  new  States.* 

[2b  be  OonOuded.] 

»  Tucker. 
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ART.  n.— THE  MEMPHIS  CONVENTION. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CALHOENIA  AND  OREGON;  PBOGBSSS  OF  POPULATION  TO  PACIFIC; 
FACILITIES  OF  INTERCOURSE  IN  THEIR  POUTIOAL  INFLUENCES;  VALUE  OF  EAST- 
ERN TRADE  WITH  EUROPE  AND  AJCERICA;  STATISTICS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  EUROPE 
AND  UNITED  STATES— COST,  FREIGHT,  DIVIDENDS,  PASSENGERS;  PROPOSED  ROUTES 
TO  THE  PACIFIC  AND  THEIR  PRACTICABILITY;  PANAMA  AND  TEHUANTEPBC* 
MHilTART  ROAD  ALONG  THE  IfEXICAN  FRONTIER. 

[IH  July,  1848^  we  pabllshed,  in  the  pages  of  the  ReTlew,  ui  elaborate  paper  upon  the  rol^eet 

Epoeed  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  great  GouTention,  called  by  the  dtisens  of  Memphis,  Tennenee. 
Ting  attended  that  oonvention,  wej)abllAhed,  in  our  NoTcmber  number,  the  namea  of  the  offi- 
eert  and  the  resolutions  adopted,  and  promised  at  an  early  day  to  gire  the  ftill  particulars  of  the 
meeting.  This  we  hare  never  been  able  to  do,  from  the  press  of  other  matter  and  numerous  en- 
gagements, until  it  is  now  so  late  that  such  a  report  oonid  not  prove  interesting. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  oonvention  to  memorialise  Con- 
nress  and  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Ac,  consisting  of  J.  D.  B. 
DeBow,  of  Lonisiuia,  chairman,  A.  Fowlor,  of  Arkansas,  James  C.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  J.  R. 
S^ther,  of  Missouri,  J.  F.  G.  Mlttag,  of  South  Carolina,  C.  0,  Mills,  of  Texas,  G.  &  Yersrer,  of 
Mississippi,  M.  F.  Maury,  of  Yirainla.  The  address  of  the  committee  covers  a  wide  field  and 
faieludcs  an  immense  amount  of  matter,  relating  to  Uie  general  progress  of  railroads  and  tho 
possible  construction  of  one  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  As  it  has  had  but  a  very  limited  circulation 
and  was  printed  with  some  typographical  errors,  we  have  concluded  to  present  a  correct  copy  t6 
oar  readers,  beliering  they  will  not  regard  the  spaee  inappropriately  oocupled. 

There  was  a  note  to  the  address  referring  to  the  opinions  of  Lieut  Bl.  F.  Maury,  the  able  and 
distinguished  Presidont  of  the  convention,  but  that  gentleman  having  taken  great  umbrage  at  it, 
we  have  thought  best  to  omit  in  any  rppublioation.  A  correspondence  took  place  through  tiM 
papers  between  himself  and  the  chairman,  in  which  the  whole  matter  will  be  fbimd,  and  whezB 
ve  are  content  to  leave  It  without  modification.— Ed.] 

INTERCOMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  THE  OCEANS. 

ADDEISB  or  THl  MEMPHIS  OOZTVUfTtON  TO  THE  FEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fellow  Citizens — The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a  coiDmittee 
by  the  National  Convention,  which  assembled  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
on  the  23d  of  October  last,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  facilities  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

The  seiilement  of  the  Oregon  question  and  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  fix  and  quiet  us  in  the  possession  of  territories 
between  the  lines  of  our  western  seulements  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  ex- 
tending through  17°  of  latitude  and  14®  of  longitude  and  embracing  an 
area  of  very  nearly  900,000  square  miles,  scarcely  less  than  one-half 
the  whole  previous  domain  of  the  Republic. 

This  immense  empire  between  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Missouri  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  al- 
though sparsely  populated,  in  parts,  is  yet  an  unreclaimed  wilderness, 
unexplored  in  its  greater  extent,  and  undescribed,  except  upon  particular 
lines  and  by  hurried  reconnoissances.  The  trail  of  the  Indian,  the  nar- 
row path  of  the  hunter  and  the  trapper,  the  emigrant's  way  over  which 
his  wagons  have  toiled,  evidence  the  only  interruptions  of  these  vast  and 
unbroken  solitudes. 

Embracing,  as  our  limited  knowledge  teaches  us  it  does,  a  wide 
range  of  climates  and  a  great  diversity  of  physical  characteristics,  this 
western  empire  is  destined,  eventually,  to  give  habitaiion  to  millions  of 
freemen  and  to  exhibit  all  the  highest  evidences  of  civilization  and  pro- 
gress in  arts  and  in  industry. 

If  nature  in  tier  sternest  and  most  forbidding  aspects  is  presented  in 
much  of  its  extent,  frightful  mountain  ranges  and  deep  gorges,  hopeless 
deserts,  parched  and  sterile  plains,  there  are  not  wanting  tracts  equaling 
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in  extent  large  States  of  our  confederation,  fruitful  in  agricultural  capac- 
ities and  offering  returns  to  labor  and  enterprise  as  high  as  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world. 

Within  this  region  have  been  discovered  the  most  valuable  mines  of 
the  precious  metals,  rivaling  in  extent  and  in  richness  those  of  a  fabu- 
lous  antiquity,  and  seemingly,  from  every  indication,  inexhaustible  for 
ages  to  come. 

Its  western  limits  for  1,000  miles  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific,  and  indented  with  bays  and  harbors,  capacious  and  safe,  and 
adequate  for  every  commercial  want.  This  beautiful  ocean,  which 
floats  the  commerce  of  Oriental  climes,  calm  as  a  lake,  sustains  to  its 
shores  almost  the  relation  of  the  Mississippi  to  our  inland  States,  con- 
ducting with  equal  facility  their  coasting  trade,  in  vessels  that  could  not 
for  an  hotir  enoure  the  Atlantic  gales. 

The  ports  and  harbors  of  western  America  are  from  13  to  17,000  miles 
in  sailing  distance  nearer  to  the  great  marts  of  Asiatic  or  Castern  com- 
merce, than  those  of  the  Atlantic  cities  of  the  United  States  or  of  Europe. 

What  can  be  wanting  to  a  region  so  endowed  and  circumstanced  to 
command  the  highest  influences  and  position,  but  the  presence  of  an 
active  and  enterprising  population,  who  shall  hasten  to  render  available 
every  advantage  of  nature.  Such  a  population,  it  is  believed,  has  began 
its  rapid  advances. 

A  State  government  is  even  now  in  process  of  organization  upon  the 
Pacific  shores,  another  in  the  almost  unexplored  regions  of  the  Utah 
^Lake,  whilst  a  third  and  a  fourth,  in  hurried  succession,  may  be  expect- 
ed out  of  the  territories  of  New  Mexipo  and  Oreffon.  To  these  there 
shall  be  added,  ere  long,  others  to  demand  aflmission  in  the  great  con- 
federation. 

Admitting  the  possible  capacity  in  Oregon,  California  and  New 
Mexico,  to  support  a  population  to  the  square  mile  as  great  as  the  aver- 
age now  embraced  in  our  States  and  territories,  there  would  be  an  ag- 
gregate there  of  10,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  calculation  will  not  be 
regarded  wild  when  it  is  reflected  how  sparsely  populated  and  almost 
unreclaimed  are  many  of  these  States  ana  territories.  Not  one-half  of 
Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia  or  Ohio,  being  in 
cultivation;  not  one-fourth  of  Maine,  Maryland,  Illinois;  not  one-fifth  of 
Texas,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  &c.  If  but  one-half  the  country  were  ade- 
quate to  habitation  and  industry,  and  the  present  density  of  Pennsylva- 
nia were  attained,  the  whole  amount  would  then  swell  to  20,000,000, 
or  to  very  nearly  the  existing  strength  of  the  nation.  The  density  of 
Pennsylvania  is  but  37  to  the  square  mile,  whilst  that  of  some  of  the 
New  England  States  is  several  times  as  great,  and  of  many  European 
nations  immensely  larger. 

Within  what  period  either  of  these  figures  can  be  attained,  or  propor- 
tionably  high  ones,  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  impos- 
sible to  be  taken  into  the  calculution.  In  the  most  favorable  view  it 
will  aid  us  to  consider  that  the  United  States  have  gained  in  sixty  years 
almost  the  entire  amount  claimed  upon  the  highest,  and  the  Mississippi 
valley  in  half  that  time  upon  the  lowest  basis,  and  thai  within  the  period 
of  stlmost  a  single  year  upwaid  of  60,000  emigrants  "have  settled  in 
California. 
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Whatever  physical  or  other  advantagfes  possessed  by  a  country,  the 
inducements  to  emigration  and  settlement  must  be  greatly  counteracted 
or  controlled  by  the  expense  and  difficulties  of  access  and  of  intercom- 
munication afterward.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  emigrant's  wagon 
must  rattle  over  crags  and  mountains  and  through  inhospitable  wilder- 
nesses, for  wearisome  months  and  with  innumerable  hardships,  after  the 
frontiers  of  the  States  are  passed.  Or  if  the  routes  by  the  Isthmus  or  of 
Cape  Horn  be  selected,  then  a  dangerous  and  protracted  navigation  of 
the  ocean  for  5,000  to  1$,000  miles  must  be  com^ssed,  e(j[uivalent  to 
several  voyages  to  Europe.  Nothing  but  the  highest  and  most  alluring 
stimulants  could  surmount  obstacles  such  as  these,  it^zile,.  hopeless 
exile,  and  the  sundering  of  every  sacred,  tie  are  involved.  Fairy  dreams 
of  treasures  as  precious  and'  as  inexhaustible  as  the  lamp  of  Aladdin 
ever  revetiled  in  Eastern  fiction,  awaiting  the  hand  that  shall,  garner 
them  without  an  effort  may  be  such  a  stimulant,  but  are  not  these  dreams 
necessarily  <* unreal,''  and  doomed,  as  all  experience  demonstrates,  to  be 
eventually  dissipated.  An  event  like  this  would  consign  the  country, 
however  otherwise  favored,  to  ages  almost  of  wilderness  existence. 

History  evinces  everywhere  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light  the 
extent  to  which  emigration  and  settlement  are  influenced  b^  natural  and 
artificial  facilities  of  intercourse.  The  great  Mississippi  valley  may 
emphatically  be  said  to  be  the  creation  of  the  steam  engine,  for  without 
its  magic  power,  of  how  Itmited  avail  were  these  immense  water  courses 
thatt  marJc  the  country,  and  what  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the 
progfress  of  arts  and  of  enterprise  could  have  swept  away  the  traces  of 
savage  life. 

Not  alone  must  there  be  furnished  to  the  emigrant  a  passage  for  him- 
self, expeditious  and  cheap,  but  equally  indispensable  is  it  that  the  pro- 
duce of  his  labor  and  his  enterprise  command  a  market  by  similar 
facilities. 

Restricted  to  the  Cumberland  Road  across  the  mountains,  or  to  the 
flat*  and  keelboat  navigation  of  the  rivers,  with  their  attendant  uncer- 
tainties and  monthly  delays,  could  western  produce  have  ever  sought  in 
any  quantity  eastern  markets,  or  would  there  have  been  western  produc- 
ers? Since  the  dominion  of  steam  hns  been  established  upon  tne  Mis- 
sissippi, the  great  West  has  increased  from  a  population  of  2,217,463  in 
1820,  to  3,672,569  in  1830;  5,302,918  in  1840  and  10,000,000  very 
nearly  in  1850! 

If  all  of  this  were  not  too  evident  to  need  illustration,  it  might  readily 
be  shown  from  the  home  trade  of  a  country  as  compared  with  &e  foreign^ 
the  influences  of  near  and  easily  accessable  markets  over  those  that  are 
more  remote.  Our  whole  foreign  trade,  with  the  700,000,000  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  reaches  in  amount  but  8300,000,000;  whilst  among  the  22,- 
000.000  at  home  is  conducted  an  annual  commerce  in  purchases  and 
sales  of  at  least  $1,300,000,000!  Trade,  which  seeks  exclusively  its 
own  advantage,  acknowledges  no  distinctions  or  prejudices  between  the 
native  and  foreigner.  TarifS  and  restrictions  may  account  for  many  of 
its  phenomena,  but  vicinage  and  iransparlation  furnish  the  more  con- 
stant and  reliable  solution. 

Confine  the  West  to  its  original  modes  of  communication,  and  give  to 
her  the  present  population  she  supports,  the  extent  of  her  intercourse 
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with  the  eastern  States,  it  may  he  confidently  affirmed,  would  not  be 
greater  than  our  present  intercourse  with  France  or  Germany,  the  facil- 
ities in  either  case  being  about  the  same. 

Nor  are  the  existence  of  means  of  easy,  cheap  and  expeditious  inter- 
course between  the  difierent  sections  of  a  country  important  only  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  its  trade  and  population.  They  have  ^  influ- 
ence still  higher  and  more  marked  upon  its  political  institutions.  In  the 
federative  element  of  our  republican  system  they  constitute  an  important 
basis.  A  dense  population,  widely  diffused  over  an  immense  area  and 
separated  by  physical  barriers,  will,  from  the  absence  of  all  intercourse, 
engender  local  and  provincial  interests,  fixed  prejudices  and  even  hos- 
tilities. The  absorbing  and  controlling  infiuences  of  great  cities  begin 
then  to  be  paramount,  and,  as  in  Europe,  to  give  laws  to  the  State  or 
the  Empire.  A  government  equal  in  its  benefits  and  its  burdens  upon 
all  the  parts  becomes  impossible.  The  remote  representative  will  occupy 
almost  the  entire  year  in  passing  from  the  capital  to  his  constituents  and 
back  again,  and  revolution  after  revolution  change  the  whole  face  of 
government  before  these  constituents  can  be  advised  of  the  danger  and 
prepare  to  counteract  it.  Strong  or  central  governments  become  indis- 
pensable, and  large  standing  armies,  which  are  at  war  with  the  whole 
theory  of  federation  and  republicanism  itself. 

The  authors  of  our  present  government  seem  to  have  been  apprehen- 
sive of  this  danger,  but  it  was  not  permitted  to  them  to  see  the  great 
remedy  which  the  progress  of  arts,  sciences  and  civilization  has  revealed. 
They  saw  how  problematical  was  the  political  connection  of  the  West 
and  East,  separated  by  great  mountain  chains  and  barriers  occupying 
months  in  the  passage.  Hence  the  scope  for  Spanish  intrigues,  the 
machinations  of  ambitious  demagogues,  and  half-fiedged  treason  itself. 
Hence  the  anxious  movements  of  Executive  power  and  of  Congress. 
What  was  but  incipient^  can  any  one  question,  had  there  been  a  dense 
and  crowded  population,  would  have  been  actual  and  triumphant  revo- 
lution^ and  the  Republic  of  the  Mississippi  before  this  an  established 
fact. 

How  much  stronger  then  the  apprehensions  for  regions  as  remote  as 
those  of  the  Pacific,  more  distant  from  the  capital  at  Washington  than 
Great  Britain,  and  to  be  reached  by  communications  more  hazardous, 
protracted  and  expensive.  Is  it  not  infatuation  to  suppose  that  States  so 
remote  could  be  content  to  receive  their  laws  for  any  time  from  this 
capital,  or  would  they  not  infinitely  prefer  to  it  a  separate  and  distinct 
organization?  The  soundest  aod  best  republicans  would  take  this  view. 
Not  otherwise  could  the  high  destinies  of  that  country  be  achieved. 

The  problem  of  our  federative  system  becomes  impossible  of  solution, 
where  the  number  of  States  and  the  extent  of  Territories  have  augment- 
ed so  vastly,  unless  some' cohesive  influences  can  be  brotrght  to  operate. 
It  has  been  for  steam  and  magnetism  to  supply  this  cohesion,  annihilat- 
ing the  efiTects  of  time  and  space,  a^d  presenting  the  greatest  security 
for  the  political  regeneration  of  man  and  the  eventual  triumph  of  our 
free  institutions. 

The  higheiBt  interests  of  the  United  States  demand  that  her  vast  terri- 
torial possessions  be  peopled  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  and  that 
every  legitiiAate  and  constitutional  ebcoUragement  be  given^  come  ih 
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what  shape  it  may,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  resources,  power  and 
unity  of  the  nation. 

The  convention  which  assemhied  at  Memphis  had  for  its  object  an 
increase  of  the  facilities  of  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  shores  and 
the  population  which  has  located,  or  may  locate  itself,  upon  the  Pacific 
or  in  the  country  intermediate,  even  as  an  earlier  convention  at  the  same 
city  looked  to  the  connection  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Delegations  were  in  attendance  in  greater  or  less  strength  from  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  The  results  of  their  deliberations, 
which  were  conducted  harmoniously,  have  been  given  to  the  world. 

Three  methods  of  increasing  the  facilities  of  intercourse  between  the 
oceans  are  recommended  to  the  nation  by  this  convention : 

1.  A  railroad  across  the  continent  and  through  the  States  and  Terri^ 
tories  of  the  "Union. 

2.  A  connection  by  ship  canal,  or  railway,  through  some  one  or  more 
of  the  points  that  have  been  indicated,  far  to  the  southward  of  our  Terri- 
tories and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

3.  A  military  road  along  the  Mexican  frontier. 

1.  A  railroad  across  the  ContineTit. — The  convention  took  the  broad 
ground  of  recommending  to  Congress  explorations  and  surveys  of  all 
the  routes  designated  by  public  opinion,  and  a  selection  of  that  route 
which  is  easiest  of  access,  best  calculated  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
national  defense,  most  convenient,  most  central,  and  which  can  be  con* 
structed  upon  the  cheapest  terms.  In  the  present  limited  information 
which  obtains,  it  was  impossible  to  go  further  and  commi|  the  conven- 
tion to  any  one  of  these  routes  as  an  indispensable  condition.  A  marked 
fteferenctj  however,  was  expressed,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

The  action  and  lorce  of  the  body  was  concentrated  upon  the  road 
ii$elf^  as  necessary  and  proper  and  within  reach  of  the  means  and  enter- 
prise of  the  American  people.  Upon  these  points  there  was  little  if  any 
diversity  of  opinion. 

No  plan  of  construction  is  recommended,  except  that  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  constitute  a  legitimate  and  proper  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Sufficient,  it  is  believed,  has  been  said  of  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  greatly  increased  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  Pacific  shores  of 
the  Union,  and  the  question  of  a  railroad  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits  of  practicability  and  consonance  with  the  enterprise  and  resources 
of  the  nation. 

In  estimating  the  practicability  of  railroads,  the  considerations  of 
length,  natural  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  character  of  intermediate  coun- 
try, population  and  productions  to  be  commanded,  termini^  are  of  con- 
trolling importance. 

A  road  to  the  Pacific  ocean  concentrates  in  the  highest  possible  degree 
tipon  itself  almost  every  objection  that  can  be  raised  from  these  consid- 
erations !  It  is  four  times  the  length,  on  the  shortest  route,  of  any  road 
as  yet  constructed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Its  jmth  is  interrupted 
by  obstacles  of  the  most  stupendous  character,  mountains,  gorges,  rivers, 
deserts.    Immense  tracts  for  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  Country  through 
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which  it  must  pass  are  hopeless  and  sterile  wastes.  In  scarcely  any 
portion  of  its  giant  length  have  advanced  the  traces  of  civilization  or 
even  population.  Fatal  in  the  general  commereial  view  must  be  the 
weight  of  these  objections,  unless  there  be  found  relief  in  the  character 
of  the  tertninij  or  in  the  political  an(l  military  considerations  that  are 
involved. 

Combining  the  political  question  with  that  of  the  termini^  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  considered  than  on  the  one  side  the  20,000,000  of  enter- 
pri^ng  and  active  producers  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  other  the 
700,000,000  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  seas,  do  these  relieve 
the  matter  from  its  otherwise  most  unpromising  attitude  ? 

Political  considerations  have  notlung  at  aU  to  do  with  the  action  of 
individuals  or  of  companies  pursuing  their  own  ends  and  devices,  and  in 
the  conflict  of  opinion  which  exists  with  r^ard  to  the  extent  of  govern- 
ment power  in  constructing  internal  improvements,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  &r  they  may  be  admitted  by  it  to  influence  the  construction  of 
the  road.  Coum  such  considerations  induce  a  direct  appropriation  from 
the  national  coflers  or  a  pledge  of  the  national  faith  f  The  right  and 
power  of  donating  the  public  lands  in  such  a  cause  seems  to  have  been 
nowhere  denied;  but  would  such  donations  be  adequate  to  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  road,  irrespective  of  its  commercial  com- 
plexion? 

Takthg  the  most  favorable  case  that  can  be  presented :  that  popula- 
tion will  follow  the  line  of  the  road  in  a  broad  belt  of  from  50  to  200 
miles,  and  settlements  keep  pace  with  construction — that  no  portion  of 
the  road  can  be  through  a  wilderness,  since  it  cap  be  said  ot  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  country  to  be  traversed,  it  is  incapable  of  supporting 
population  and  industry  in  any  of  its  employments  and  fbrm-- that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  emigrants  would  be  aUracted  from  Europe  annually 
as  operatives,  who  would  all  become  permanent  settlers  on  the  route — 
that  a  great  road  is  but  a  series  of  lesser  ones,  and  that  each  of  these  last 
being  necessary  to  the  trade  and  travel  of  its  own  neighborhood,  and 
capable  of  being  supported  by  it,  the  whole  must,,  for  an  obvious  reason, 
be  capable  of  a  similar  support— that  the  most  which  can  be  said  against 
the  practicability  of  such  a  road  is,  it  is  beyond  and  not  opposed  to  our 
experience — that  indications  of  great  and  valuable  mineral  resources 
upon  the  lines  to  be  pursued  promise  vast  contributions  to  the  enter- 
prise— that  on  the  most  favorable  routes  projected  the  obstacles  are  only 
in  limited  sections,  whilst  the  major  extent  may  be  constructed  with  less 
difficulty  and  expense  than  upon  the  average  of  American  roads — that 
all  experience  shows  the  railroad  creates  the  trade  that  supports  it,  and 
augments  indefinitely  the  intercourse  of  points  commanded — that  io  the 
progress  of  improvement  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  rates  of  freight 
have  progressively  and  regularly  declined,  and  that  the  tendency  in  the 
same  direction  continues  undiminished,  &c. 

Giving  their  full  weight  to  considerations  of  this  kind,  and  to  many 
of  them  we  shall  recur  again,  it  may  be  doubted  upon  the  whole  whether 
they  leave  the  matter  so  unembarrassed,  that  the  practicability  of  a  Pa- 
cific lailroad  within  two  or  three  generations  can  be  demonstrated,  unless 
the  possible  trade  with  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  East  give  a  new  turn 
to  tne  discussion. 
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From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  world's  history  the  tr&de  of  the  Orien- 
tal seas  has  enriched  the  nations  who  have  heen  so  fortunate  as  to  control 
it  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  power  and  the  glory  and  the 
maritime  spfendors  of  Tyre,  and  Alexandria  and  Venice,  and  finally  of 
Britain^  wha  has  now  usurped  the  scepter  of  them  all.  It  is  a  trade  that 
has  endured  and  triumphea  over  every  character  of  obstacle,  and  from 
its  precious  value  perennially  flourished.  Neither  trackless  deserts, 
nor  savage  man,  nor  fierce  storms  and  rude  navigation  of  the  deep  for 
tedious  months,  have  disturbed  its  course.  Nations  have  warred  for  the 
•mpire  in  ita  gifl,  and  diplomacy  exhausted  upon  it  her  highest  re- 
sources. 

Can  this  soepter  be  wrested  into  our  hands  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  States  upea  the  Pacific  shores  of  the  union  so  imme- 
diately proximate  to  tho  very  gates  of  the,  East,  and  will  a  railroad 
connection  between  these  States  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
necting with  the  lines  that  already  strike  the  Atlantic  cpasts  eneet  the 
transfer  ?    . 

The  value  of  Eastern  commerce  with  all  the  workl  was,  in  1841,  ac« 
cording  to  a  report  made  in  the  Senatrof  the  United  States,  about  $250,- 
000,000,  or  to  be  more  specific,  in  imports  $158,866,980,  and  in  exports 
986,453,238,  the  balance  being  greatly  in  favor  of  India.     The  number 
of  ships  employed  was  1,584,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  608,515.     The 
value  of  this  trade  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  may  be  estimated  at 
the  present  time  nearer  9350,000,000,  requiring  about  2,000  ships  of  the 
gross  value,  say  $60,000,000.     The  commodities  included  in  it  are  in 
the  main  of  the  most  valuable  character,  being  silkr,  teas,  spices,  the 
finer  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool,  indigo,  opium,  drugs,  fancy  ware, 
precious  metals — and  these  are  such  as  are  capable  of  enduring  the  most 
expensive  transportations.     These  articles  might  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied to  suit  the  wants  and  even  the  caprices  of  the  respective  parties 
could  there  be  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  transit  expenses.     A 
reduction  of  two-thirds  or  even  one-half  the  distance,  and  a  similar  re- 
duction in  time,  would  lead  to  an  almost  unlimited  extension.     Many 
new  products  would  then  endure  transportation  which  are  now  two 
perishable  or  bulky.     The  travel  would  also  be  immensely  increased. 
New  markets  would  be  opened  for  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Eastern  consumers,     The  Sandwich  Islands  are  but  now  in  the  infancy 
of  their  growth.     There  are  1.500  000  Polj'uesians.     Celebes  contains 
3,000,000,  and  Java  5  or  6,000,000,  who  export  $30  000  000  annually 
to  Hollnnd.     Sumatra,  with  a  population  of -2  000  000,  expoit*  30.000,- 
000  pounds  spices.     Borneo,  with  3  or  4,000  000,^xpnits  gold,  tin,  anti- 
RKMiy  and  diamonds.     The  Phillipines  have  3  500.000  producers  of 
sugar,  cofiee,  indigo  and  hemp.     Sin^pore  is  the  great  center  of  Indian 
trade.     India  contains  184,000,000  incliidititr  Cibiil  and  Affoftianist'in, 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Cnylon,  &^.,  with  a  comm^Tce  of  $1.50  000,- 
000  annually.     Australia  is  an  iofint  but  most  Diomi.'iri-''  col  »'iy.     Rus- 
sian America  is  not  destitute  of  hope,  nor  ih«*  Mmrhoo  Ta  la  v      The 
50,000,000  of  Japan  with  th^ir  rich  p^olnct*  fir    still  sufTer*,]  lo  n'rnain 
almost  closed  entirely  to  comm'*rce.     The  Empitf*  of  <'fiini    vhU  3'0,- 
000  000  inhabitants,  we  scarcely  see  more  of  th  in  ih"  wnls      T\\p  irrru 
rivers  Sanghalin  and  Yangtsee  Keang.  the  M'S-!is.<ippi  find  .M»>souri  of 
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the  eastern  continent,  each  about  4,000  miles  in  length,  connect  the  coasts 
with  the  vast  and  densely  populous  interior. 

Can  it  be  imagined,  then,  that  these  immense  regions,  so  thronged 
with  human  beings,  most  of  them  in  high  advancement,  have  already 
reached  the  acme  of  their  foreign  trade — or  is  it  not  plausible,  that,  when 
better  systems  of  intercourse  are  opened,  jealousies  removed  and  civiii- 
2ation  extended,  the  amount  of  trude  conducted  with  them  will  be  aug- 
mented several  fold,  reaching  perhaps  in  the  annual  aggregate  to  nearer 
9500  or  9800,000,000,  or  even  eventually  91,000,000,000?  Instead 
of  2,000  travelers  annually  visiting  the  East,  would  not  the  number  in. 
such  a  contingency  swell  to  30,000  or  even  50,000? 

Will  this  great  trade  prefer  to  its  present  routes  a  rival  one  across  the 
Pacific  of  4  or  5,000  miles,  for  example  ta  San  Francisco,  there  to  be 
taken  2,000  miles  upon  a  railroad  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  thence 
700  to  1,000  miles  by  steamboat  or  continuous  railroad  to  the  Atlantic  or 
Gulf  ports,  thence  for  3  or  4,000  miles  to  Europe,  being  a  total  distance 
of  10  or  12,000  miles,  against  18  to  20,000  at  present,  requiring  in  the 
one  instance  from  25  to  37  days,  and  in  the  other  110  to  160  days? 

Many  and  strong  doubts  may  be  entertained  even  by  the  most  sanguine, 
and  it  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  hazard  the  measure  oy  the  expression  of 
any  degree  of  confidence  which  the  facts  will  not  conclusively  warrant 
Upon  the  one  side  may  be  alleged  the  high  rates  of  railroad  trans- 
portation in  comparison  with  shipping,  the  greatly  increased  cost  and 
detriment  of  so  many  transhipments,  dtc,  dte.  ]  whilst  npon  the  other, 
the  saving  in  interest  and  insurance  and  distance  will  be  pressed  With 
equal  force.  These  tovings  would  amount  upon  a  reasonable  estimate 
to  the  following:  Interest  upon  the  value  of  half  the  shipping  discharged, 
viz.,  upon  930,000,000,  91,500,000;  three  months'  interest  in  time 
gained,  upon  9300.000,000  products,  93,500,000;  total  95,000,000. 

A  bonus  upon  this  showing  of  95,000,000  per  annum  is  oflered  to  the 
railroad,  which  amount  may  be  reasonably  charged  upon  the  present 
shipping  receipts  of  eastern  commerce. 

In  addition  to  this  consideration,  there  are  many  others  which  should 
be  kept  steadily  in  view.  Railroad  enterprises  are  still  in  their  infancy, 
and  the  tartfiT of  freights  they  have  adopted  have  already  been  reduced 
to  an  extent  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  their  most  enthusiastic  advocates.  They  are  now  employed  in 
transporting,  for  hundreds  of 'miles,  coal,  iron  and  granite,  the  heaviest 
and  least  valuable  in  proportion  to  bulk  of  all  known  commodities.  A 
single  locomotive  of  American  construction  will  haul  from  1,000  to  1,200 
tons  at  the  rate  often  miles  an  hour,  when  twenty  tons  in  the  same  time 
was  originally  considered  the  ultimatum.  They  compete  with  canals 
and  run  parallel  with  the  banks  of  considerable  water  courses.  Their 
cost  of  construction  has  been  undergoing  continual  reduction  and  is  now 
from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  at  earlier  periods.  This  reduction  is 
the  result  of  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron,  which  sold 
in  Liverpool  at  £l4  per  ton  in  1825^  and  is  worth  in  ]84d  £5  6s, prom- 
ising even  greater  reductions  in  our  own  country  when  the  process  of 
Mr.  Salter,  of  New  Jersey,  lately  patented,  is  set  into  successful  action; 
of  depreciation  in  the  value  of  labor  and  the  interest  of  money ;  of  more 
economical  and  experienced  management  and  rapidly  progressing  im-^ 
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prorements  Id  the  power,  character  and  cheapness  of  machinery,  admit- 
ting of  vastly  increased  work  in  the  same  time ;  of  greatly  lower  require- 
ments in  the  extent,  d&c,,  of  grading  operations  and  amount  of  leveling 
necessary — immensely  carried  out  by  Mr.  French,  of  Virginia,  who,  by 
supplying  adhesion  to  the  wheels  and  reducing  the  weight  of  the  engine, 
enables  it  to  ascend  and  descend  elevations  toiihatU  inclined  planes. 
With  the  reduction  of  all  of  these  elements  of  railroad  economy  must 
fbllovv  greater  and  greater  reductions  of  freight 

The  average  rates  upon  railroads  in  the  United  States  may  be  fairly 
stated  at  three  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  against  fully  six  cents  at  a  period 
twenty  years  ago.  This  average,  for  £e  reasons  above  hinted,  in  the 
next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  or  by  the  time  a  Pacific  railroad  could  be 
in  operation,  it  may  be  presumed  will  fall  in  an  eaual  proportion,  or  to 
one  and  a  half  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  being  845  irom  ocean  to  ocean. 
One  cent  per  ton  is  the  lowest  rate  at  which  freight  has  yet  been  trans^ 
ported  upon  railroads  in  our  country,  and  if  we  make  the  reduction 
referred  to,  there  would  be  for  similar  freight  a  charge  of  one-half  cent 
per  ton  per  mile,  or  815  the  ton  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  SjOOO 
miles.  Upon  the  lowest  or  highest  of  these  rates  a  barrel  of  fiour,  beef 
or  pork,  could  be  placed  upon  the  Pacific  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
at  from  81  50  to  83  00,  and  a  bushel  of  com  or  wheat  from  25  to  50 
cents,  a  hogshead  of  sugar  from  87  to  8 15. 

The  lower  rates  for  the  bulky  and  less  valuable  products,  and 
the  higher  for  those  of  more  precious  character,  would  be  a  fairer  esti- 
mate. It  is  known  to  be  the  custom  now  of  most  of  our  roads  to  make 
discriminations  of  the  kind,  producing  their  dividends  from  passengers 
and  the  more  valuable  articles,  and  faxing  the  heavier  with  nothing  but 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  road  and  the  actual  cost  and  labor  of  transpor- 
tation. 

These  facts  and  suggestions  are  presented  for  what  they  are  worth. 
If  freight  and  merchandise  can  be  transported  over  the  route  at  any 
thing  like  the  cost  indicated  by  us,  then  the  problem  of  the  eastern  trade, 
is  far  less  diflicuh  of  solution  than  might  have  been  imagined.  These 
costs  can  be  demonstrated,  all  things  considered,  about  the  same  as  are  at 
present  incurred,  including,  of  course,  the  freight  from  either  terminus 
to  Asia  or  to  Europe. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  present  average  of  freights  -must  always 
be  maintained,  then  the  case  against  the  railroad,  so  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned,  is  too  strong  perhaps  to  be  resisted. 

In  regard  to  passengers,  a  different  ground  may  be  taken.  The  sav- 
ing in  time  for  them  will  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  days.  These  passen- 
gers now  pay  from  8600  to  8900.  This  route  would  not  exceed  8250. 
The  inducements  to  such  travel  would,  of  necessity,  be  vastly  augment- 
ed, and  Europeans  might  all  prefer  to  take  it. 

The  American  trade  with  the  East,  too,  will  stand  upon  a  foundation 
altogether  more  favorable.  Thfs  trade,  including  the  fisheries,  now 
reaches  825  to  830,000,000  annually.  In  the  progress  of  our  popula- 
tion and  industry  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  must  reach  850  or  875,- 
O00,000.  A  road  will  give  to  it  an  immense  stimulus.  We  are  becom- 
ing a  heading  manufacturine  as  well  as  agricultural  people,  and  the 
Great  West,  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Pacific,  can  nave  no  bettor 
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avenue  of  trade  with  lodia  than  this,  if  any  so  good.     It  is  belief  ed  that 
the  Atlantic  States  would  find  an  equal  advantage. 

A  railroad  is,  therefore,  presented  to  the  people  with  a  bonus  as  pre- 
viously explained  of  $5,000,000  per  annum  in  its  favor,,  wiih  such  car^ 
liage  of  freight  and  passengers  as  it  is  bound  to  monopolize,  through  an 
immense  and  growing  region,  with  the  whole  trade  of  our  Pacific  coasts 
and  the  Atlantic  at  its  command^  with  the  considerable  profits  of  mail 
i^rriage  and  government  stores,  with  a  large  part  of  our  rapkDy  grow- 
ing trade  to  India,  and  as  much  of  that  of  Europe  as  it  can  ny  competi- 
tion induce,  and  superadded  to  all  with  incalculable  political  and  military 
aervices  to  be  conferred,  and  the  question  is  asked  can  aucb  a  road  h^ 
regarded  expedient  and  proper  7 

A  final  question  remains  to  be  decided:  Is  it  within  the  reach  of  our 
enterprise  ? 

The  highest  amount  which  has  ever  yet  been  assumed  for  the  road  is 
$100,000,000.  The  interest, upoa this  amount,  at  five  per  cent,  is  $5»r 
000,000  per  annum.  Wear  and  tear  of  the  road  suppose  five  per  centy. 
or  an  entire  destruction,  in  twenty  years,  $5,000,000.  The  working: 
expenses  of  a  road  upon  the  gross  earningji  is  estimated  at  fifty  per  cent. 
Therefore  there  must  be  aa  aggregate  earning  to  support  the  road,  upon 
this  basis,  of  $20,000,000  per  annum.  The  aggregate  earnings  upoa 
all  American  railroads  is  now  about  $20,000,000,  and  upon  those  ia 
Great  Britain  $50,000,000,  paying  in  the  last  instance  an  average 
dividend  of  4.24  per  cent  To  earn  $20,000,000  would  require  100,000 
passengers,  or  50,000  either  wa3r,^at  $100,  $10,000,000;  mail  and.  mili- 
tary service  $2,000,000,  freights  $8,000,000. 

But  this  is  puuing  the  case  in  the  worst  possible  light,  since  upon  no 
calculation  is  it  proposed  that  the  road  shall  pay  interest  upon  its  eosi^ 
that  cost  coming  entirely  out  of  the  donatio^  of  government  lands  to  the 
contractors.  There  would  then  be  but  the  cost  of  repairs  and  working 
expenses  to  provide  for.  The  sum  of  $100,000,060,  too,  is  based  upon 
the  estimate  of  2,000  miles,  and  an  average  cost  of  $50,000  per  niile;^ 
whereas  upon  the  shortest  projected  route  the  distance  may  not  exceed 
1,500  miles,  reducing  the  sum  to  $75,000,000.  Fifty  thousand  dollars 
the  mile  is  double  the  average  of  roads  already  built,  and  five  times  the 
minimum.  The  average  would  give  upon  the  shortest  line  less  than 
$40,000,000.     This  is  the  most  faror able  postible  view. 

But  admiuing  the  gross  figure  of  $100,000,000,  and  the  high  estimate 
of  2,000  miles,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  idea  to  suigger  the  Americao 
mind?  We  shall  familiarize  ourselves  with  it  by  some  reflections  and 
see  how  soon  it  loses  its  imposing  and  formidable  character. 

In  about  twenty  years  there  have  been  constructed  nearly  7,000  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  United  States,  and  those  in  progress  will  probably 
•well  the  amount  10,000  miles.  The  amount  expended  already  reaches 
$200,000,000.  Of  these  roads  1,000  miles  center  at  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  required  an  outlay  of  S49,221,400.  Our  whole  public  works  con- 
structed, including  every  description  in  the  same  time,  would  perhaps 
reach  $500,000,000.  Great  Britain  meanwhile  has  built  5,000  miles  at 
a  cost  of  $550,000,000,  and  projects  4,000  additional  miles,  swelling  the 
aggregate  to  $1,000,000,000.  Her  Great  Northwestern  road,  428  miles 
in  length,  exhausted  $104,000,000  in  its  construction,  sufficient  to  build 
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H)ar  way  from  ocean  to  ocean.  France  has  expended  $137,000,000| 
(jrermany  (168^000,000,  Holland  $39,000,000,  and  even  Russia,  deepo* 
tic  Russia,  is  on  her  way  with  three  stupendous  routes,  from  St  Peteia- 
burg  to  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  to  Moscow,  to  Odessa,  to  connect  ^a 
Volga  and  the  Dunal  The  passengers  increased  on  British  roads  from 
28,466,896  in  1843,  to  57,965,070  in  1848,  or  more  than  doiible,  and 
the  receipts  from  them  in  the  last  period  was  £5,720,382,  or  about  $30,- 
000,000.  The  total  receipts  from  passengers  and  goods  had  augmented 
in  six  years  from  £4,535,189  to  £9,933,651,  or  from  20  to  •50;000,000, 
The  average  cost,  per  mile,  of  British  railways  b  £56,9 15,  or  $275,000, 
the  Blackwall  road  having  cost  nearly  $1,500,000  ^er  mile!  Her 
locomotives  have  reached  67,  and  in  one  instance  70  miles  the  hour,tho 
average  loss  of  life  being,  in  1847, 1  out  of  2,887)053  passengers  carried, 
and  in  1848,  1  in  6,428^000:  the  German  roads  giving  only  1  in  25,- 
00^0,000! 

When  railroads  were  first  suggested  in  our  country  iheir  originators 
were  re^rded  as  the  most  desperate  and  chimerical  of  men,  and  the 
most  ruinous  failure  predicted  to  every  scheme.  We  have  lately  had 
the  privilege  of  inspecting  a  chart  made  by  one  df  these  madmen^  which 
fell  still-born  and  was  soon  forgotten,  but  which  sketches,  twenty  years 
ago,  when  there  were  not  200  miles  of  successful  railroads  in  the  coun- 
try, several  thousand  miles  of  routes,  in  various  directions,  and  even 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  nearly  every  one  of 
which  has  already  been  built,  and  is  in  successful  operation  or  m  course 
of  construction.  A  road  of  2,000  miles  is  a  no  greater  project  than  those 
of  400  miles  made  by  this  mad  author  on  his  chart  twenty  years  ago,  if 
half  ao  great  ^ 

Obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  nothing  in  the  progress  of  modern  enter- 
prise, ami  the  rule  of  faith  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  "this  is  impossi- 
ble— it  is  therefore  true!" 

Is  there  anything  that  shall  tinfit  a  hation  like  ours  for  vast  and  sta- 
pendous  enterprise?  Our  territorial  extent  has  increased  in  twenty 
years  from  1,700,000  to  3,000,000  square  miles ;  our  population,  in  fifty 
jrears,  from  4,000,000  to  23,000;000— is  doubling  itself  in  every  genera- 
tion, and  at  the  close  of  the  century  must  reach  70,000,000  or  80,000,- 
000,  equal  almost  to  the  present  ^tren^h  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Germany  combined.  From  the  isfland  of  Brazos,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, to  the  Straits  ofPuca,  on  the  Northern  Pacific — from  the  Aroostook 
valley  to  the  Bay  of  San  Diego — the  Union  Extends  its  leviathan  propor- 
tions. The  inhabitadtseftheso  extreme  points,  more  distant  apart  than 
the  shores  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  on  the  usual  routes  of  travel, 
are  brothers  and  fellow  citizens,  under  common  laws  and  with  a  com- 
mon destiny.  It  is  as  though  the  Shetland  Islands  and  the  Bosphords, 
Siberia  and  the  Gdtes  of  Hercules,  were  made  the  outposts  of  an  empire 
which  embraced  *the  whole  of  Europe.  For  such  an  empire  Alexander 
and  CflBsar  died  jn  'vain,  and  Napoleon  deluged  Europe  in  blood. 

The  statistics  of  the  Union,  collected  by  our  public  ofiicers,  show  a'n 
annual  income,  realized  from  all  -branches  of  industry,  amounting  In 
1848  to  $2,323,564,756.  If  \^e  were  to  build  the  road  in  ten  years,  not 
perhaps  an  impossibility,  and  the  income  of  the  nation  were  not  aug- 
mented, an  utter  impossibility,  the  amount  annually  expended  upon  the 
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road  would  be  about  onerthird  of  one  per  cent^  upon  the  annual  income 
of  the  country.  Our  very  grass  crop^  in  a  single  year,  would  stretch 
the  iron  tracks  from,  ocean  to  ocean.  We  sunk  in  the  Mexican  war, 
which  seems  not  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  have  disturbed  our  general 
wealth  and  prosperity,  an  amount  altogether  adequate. 

The  expense  of  this  road  will  not  in  any  case,  however,  be  a  tax 
upon  the  resources  of  the  nation:  since  very  nearly  the  whole  amount 
required,  and  eventually  much  more,  must  be  realized  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands  upon  its  route,  not  otherwise  capable  of  being  brought  into 
market  for  generations  to  come.  It  will  be  so  much  invited  into  the 
country  or  contributed  to  its  wealth  by  the  foreign  emigrants  seeking 
our  soil. 

The,^  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  gone  forth,  in  any  view  of  the 
matter,  for  the  road,  and  for  the  road  at  once.  The  public  mind  has 
been  aroused,  and,  with  high  thoughts,  approaches  a  subject  but  a  few 
years  ago  universally  regarded  chimerical  and  impossible.  Every  day 
the  number  of  skeptics,  still  large,  continues  to  decrease.  Committees 
in  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Union  have  re^ 
ported  elaborately  in  favor  of  the  road.  The  Legislatures  of  nineteen 
or  twenty  States  have  pronounced  a  similar  judgment.  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  public  meetings  in  all  our  leading  cities  have  united  in 
the  movement  Leading  statesmen  indorse  it  by  speeches  and  corres- 
pondence. To  crown  the  whole  two  conventions  at  St  Louis  and 
Memphis,  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  embracing 
delegations  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  unite  almost  unani- 
mously in  the  commendation. 

Under  the  main  point  of  agreement,  there  are,  to  be  sure,  some  diver- 
sities of  sentiment  regarding  the  route  to  be  pursued,  and  the  mode  of 
construction  to  be  adopted.  It  will  be  for  the  General  Government  Ur 
say  how  far,  under  the  provision  of  the  constitution,  it  can  go  in  <'  pro- 
viding^^ for  such  a  road,  whether  by  donations  of  public  lands  and  con- 
tracts foe  mail  and  military  service,  or  by  any  other  legit'unate  and  proper 
aid.  Does  the  power  of  the  General  Government  regarding  the  con- 
struotioaof  railroads  through  the  territories  stand  upon  other  ground 
than  in  the  States?  Is  there  power  to  build  such  a  road  through  the 
territories  by  direct  appropriations,  and  if  so,  is  not  all  experience  clear 
against  the  policy  of  exercising  it  ?  Can  Government  contract  for  and 
execute  great  public  works  upon  terms  in  any  degree  as  favorable  as 
individuals  or  companies?  Are  there  not  frauds  in  its  agents,  specula- 
tions, officials  patronage,  and  party  proscriptions  and  inconstancies  to  be 
provided  against,  and  which  are  capable  of  protracting  and  indefinitely 
postponing  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  augmenting,  without  limit, 
its  expense?  Or  if  the  power  and  its  exercise  be  left  to  individuals  or 
&mpanie8,  can  there  be  any  guarantee  that  the  country  shall  not  suffer 
by  such  stupendous  rights  and  monopolies  in  their  hands,  and  that  the 
road  will  eventually  and  certainly  be  built?  These  matters  must  be  leA 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 

With  regard  to  routes,  the  most  prominent  before  the  country  are — 

I.  Tliat  projected  by  Mr.  Whitney  from  Lake  Michigan  through  the 
South  Pass  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  with  a  branch  to  San  Fran- 
cisca 
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2.  Mr.  Benton's  project  from  St  Louis  to  San  Fraoclfico,  through 
tome  pass  to.  be  discovered  in  the  mountains  South  of  the  South  Pass, 
and  near  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  river. 

3.  The  route  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  as  announced  in  their  official 
publications,  and  extending  from  that  city  through  the  South  Pass,  &c. 

4.  The  Texas  route  from  some  of  her  sea  ports  to  the  Paso  del  Norte, 
and  thence  along  the  Mexican  boundary. 

6.  The  route  inAcated  and  specially  recommended  for  survey  by  the 
Memphis  Gonventipn,  under  the  following  resolution : 

"Resohed,  That  in  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge,  we  feel  warranted  iii 
recommending  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  General  GoTemment  for  exami- 
nation, as  possessing  special  advantages,  tiie  ronte  commencing  at  San  Die^o, 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  crossing  the  Colorado  on  ^e  west,  running  along  the  Gila 
river,  or  near  it,  in  a  direction  to  the  Passo  del  Norte,  and  tiience  across  the 
State  of  Texas  to  its  northeastern  boundary,  between  the  32d  and  33d*  degree 
of  north  latitude,  terminating  at  some  point  on  the  Mississippi,  between  the 
month  of  the  Ohio  rivw  and  uie  month  or  Red  river.** 

This  route  intercepts  in  its  course  the  fertile  regions  upon  Red  River, 
the  whole  of  northern  Texas,  Chihuahua,  Cgahuila,  &i.,  nowj  almost 
entirely  without  a  market  It  leaves  the  Mississippi  at  a  point  always 
navigable  by  large  vessels  from  the  ocean,  and  is  very  nearly  central  to 
the  whole  Union,  Memphis  being  about  that  central  point.  It  is  south 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  its  tributaries  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Tennessee,  and  on  that  account  within 
easy  control  of  the  immense  flatboat  commerce  of  these  regions.  The 
great  Mobile  railroad,  the  Georgia,  Carolina  and  Virginia  railroads,  all 
strike  for  the  Mississippi  valley  near  these  points.  It  is  in  a  medium 
climate  throughout,  nor  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  frosts  and  snows  of 
northern  regions.  It  is  several  hundred  miles  shorter  than  any  other 
route,  and  can  be  built  for  greatly  less  expense.  It  has  less  physical 
obstructions,  and  for  the  most  of  the  way  to  the  Paso  is  through  a  lei'el 
country,  supplied  with  every  variety  and  abundance  of  timber,  fertile  in 
toil  but  without  access  to  markf^t,  peopled  in  half  its  extent,  and  capable 
of  dense  population  for  three-fourths  of  the  whole  distance.  It  is  through 
a  healthy  region  after  leaving  Red  River,  and  connects  Texas  with  the 
heart  of  the  Union. 

Should  the  road  in  any  part  of  its  course  necessarily  cross  the  Gila 
river,  the  case  is  providea  for  in  our  treaty  of  purchase  from  Mexico. 

The  western  terminus  of  the  road  is  at  San  Diego,  described  by  Capt 
Wilkes  as  an  arm  of  ^the  sea  ten  miles  in  length,  four  miles  in  width, 
perfectly  secure  from  all  winds,  wi:h  an  entrance  narrow  and  easily 
defended,  and  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water — twenty  feet  at  lowest 
tides — for  large  vessels.  Major  Emory  is  of  the  same  opinion:  **San 
Diego  is,  all  things  considered,  perhaps  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the 
coast,"  &C.  "The  harbor  of  San  Francisco  has  more  water,  but  San 
Diego  a  more  uniform  climate,  better  anchorage,  and  perfect  security 
from  winds  in  every  direction,"  &c. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  route  has  been  advocatad  with  great 

power  and  ability  by  the  present  chief  of  the  Topographical  Engineers, 

-        ^  '    - 

*  The  author  of  the  resolution  states  the  33d  degree  was  a  mistake  made  by 
him  and  by  the  ooBimittee,  S4th  degree  having  been  intended. 
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Col.  Aberty  and  that  Col.  Hughes,  of  the  army,  in  his  k(e  aUe  and 
elaborate  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Clayton,  written  at  his 
particular  request,  acknowledges  a  similar  preference.     He  says: 

"  It  is  to  commence  at  San  Diego  oh  the  Pacific,  and  to  strike  thence  to  the 
Colorado,  following  up  its  affluent,  the  Oila,  to  near  its  sonnee';  then  passing 
into  the  valley  of  me  Kio  Grande  del  Norte,  keeping  within  the  jnriisdicticm  ot 
the  United  States.  From  this  point  the  line  wonid  pass  throash  Texas  to  Nacoffr 
doches,  where  Col.  Abert  ptroposes  a  bifurcation  of  the  asao— the  one  brandi 
nearly  direct  to  the  Mississippi,  above  the  mouth  ef  Bed  river.  A  slight  deflec- 
tion from  Kacogdoches  woiud  cany  it  to  Vicksburg,  or  to  Memphis,  as  might 
be  deemed  most  expedient.  '  The  northern  branch  will  probably  find  its  better 
course  to  cross  the  Ked  river  at  the  great  bend  or  its  vicinity ;  then  crossing  the 
Arkansas  at  Little  Rock,  pursue  ita  coune  to  St  Ixrais ;  then,  crossing  the  nverv 
to  pursue  the  most  direct  favorable  course  which  can  be  obtained  south  of  the 
ffT^  lakes  to  Pittsburg.'  These  two  lines,  when  actually  traced  and  the  work 
finished,  would-  prob^ly  exeeed  two  thousand  miles.  This  route,  with  its 
bifurcations  and  adaptability  to  further  lateral  imj^rovements  and  extensions,  is, 
I  think,  much  su)^nor  to  all  others,  and  is  certainly  less  open  to  scnne  of  the 
objections  which  I  have  urged  against  them." 

It  is  clear  that  a  branch  of  this  road  would  rety  soon  connect  with 
New  Orleans  and  the  Gkilf  of  Mesuco. 

If  this  route  bel  practicable,  and  it  is  to  determine  the  point  we  call 
upon  government  to  make  the  necessary  surveys,  it  is  in  every  respect 
the  American  one.  The  North  -must  be  more  benefited  by  a  route 
extending  southward  than  by  one  through  her  own  latitudes,  and  by  her 
own  peculiar  productions.     Her  cities  might  prefer  the  latter,  but  the 

§reat  interest  of  the  people  will  -be  promotea  by  the  former.  What 
oes  the  North,  it  has  well  been  asked,  want  with  a  road  to  the  north  ? 
'^  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  people  of  Iowa  would  exchange  flour 
and  pork  with  the  people  of  Oregon,  or  swap  horses  or  cattle  with  them. 
But  let  them  look  to  the  South  and  how  diflerent  the  prospect  Along 
the  Mississippi  river,  at  every  remove,  they  would  find  the  condition  of 
borter  existing  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans,  and  throughout  the  West 
Indies  and  eastern  slope  of  South  America.  Or,  if  they  preferred  to  take 
the  .railroad  at  Memphis,  they  would  daily  and  hourly  find  a  market 
through  southern  climes ;  and  when  they  bad  reached  San  Diego,  if  any 
thing  remained  to  be  so  sold  or  purchased,  there  would  be  China,  at  last, 
quite  as  convenient  as  if  they  were  at  Francisco  or  Astoria.  More  con- 
venient would  be  Australasia,  and  Polynesia  with  its  thousand  isles:, 
and  stiil  more  convenient,  and  in  a  climate  still  more  different  from  their 
owji  than  any  yet  mentioned,  the  western  coasts  of  Central  and  South 
America." 

From  the  earliest  periods  the  problem  of  reaching  the  East  by  shorter 
means  of  communication  has  engaged  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  of 
nations.  In  the  search  our  continent  was  discovered.  The  northern 
coasts  of  Europe,  the  western  coasts  of  America,  have  been  explored 
times  without  nucnber,  with  the  same  end.  Every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  continent  has  been  examined.  The  Spaniards  were  among  the  most 
active  of  these  explorers,  and  Cortes  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  to  the 
Home  Government:  '^If  we  should  so  hit  upon  this  strait  (in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Isthmus)  the  distance  to  the  Indies  would  be  two-thirds  less  than 
the  present  navigation.''  Soon  after  was  invented  the  fiction  of  the 
Straits  of  Anian  or  of  Fuca,  on  the  north^wedt  of  America.    McKenzie 
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and  Carrer  tiftTeraed  the  Bridsh  dominioos  from  Canada  to  the  riyer  of 
Oregon  and  the  Arctic  sea.  La  Salle  proposed  to  the  French  a  possible 
communication  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  those  of  the  Oregon, 
and  Mr.  Jefierson  despatched  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  these  regions  in 
i^oarch  ofe  ''route  of  commeroial  cooununication  with  the  Pacific.'' 

2.  In  regard  to  the  Islhmus  Routes  of  communication,  the  folbwing 
lesolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention ; 

"  JUtolred,  That  while  the  contemplated  n^hoad  across  the  continent  is  being 
eonstrocted,  a  present  commnnication  between  the  States  of  Uiis  Union  and  liie 
American  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  of  vast  importance  to  ererj 
portion  of  this  community,  can  be  obtained  by  ship  canal  or  railroad  across  the 
Isthmos  of  Tehuantepec,  Hicaragua,  or  across  tnem  all — ^which  railroads  or 
eanals  may  be  constructed  by  priyate  enterprise ;  and  this  contention,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  undertaking  and  com^tetioo  of  such  works,  recommends  the 
passage  of  a  law  by  the  Oonffress  of  the  U  nited  States,  directing  the  Postmaster 
General,  Secretary  of  ^ar  ana  Secretaiy  of  the  Nary,  to  make  annual  contracts  for 
the  trani^rtation  of  the  mails,  troops  and  militarj  stores  of  the  goyemment, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  die  Pacific  poets  of  the  country,  by  the  shortest,  speediest 
and  chei^Mst  route." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  routes  are  considered  as  whoUy  matters 
oijmvaU  enterprise,  and  in  their  character  temporary,  or  at  least  inade- 
quate to  meet  all  the  requisitions  of  the  country.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  go  into  detail  upon  any  of  these  matters  since  they  t^wt 
been  sufficiently  long  before  the  country  to  be  very  generally  understood. 
Difierent  preferences  were  expressed  by  members  of  the  convention,  but 
the  body  itself  ventured  no  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  either  one  of  the 
routes.  Several  of  the  delegations,  and  more  especially  those  of  Alaba- 
ma, Sooth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Loaisiana  and  Mississippi,  were  prepared, 
it  is  true,  with  cogent  reasoninos  in  favor  of  Tehuantepecj  which  ther 
represented  as  more  immediately  within  the  control  of  our  navy,  with 
harbors  upon  either  side,  of  sufficient  depth  and  capacity,  or  capable  of 
being  made  so  without  great  expense,  ana  in  distance  less  than  the  Pana- 
ma route  from  New  York  or  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  by  1,200 
or  1,700  miles.  As  this  matter  is  now  in  the  bands  of  a  company  pre- 
pared for  immediate  action,  and  as  a  committee  under  instructions  from 
a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  are  prosecuting  surveys 
and  collecting  information  for  an  elaborate  report,  further  remarks  at 
this  time  would  be  premature.  Nothing  is  asked  but  that  the  various 
routes  shall  have  an  equal  hearing  and  consideration,  and  stand  upoa 
their  respective  merits.  In  the  result  they  may  all  be  proved  practicable 
and  adopted,  since  it  has  been  found  in  the  experience  of  the  eastern  and 
western  States  that  innumerable  communications  can  be  opened  to  advan- 
tage where  population  and  wealth  are  upon  the  rapid  increase. 

3.'  A  military  road  aloiig  the  Mexican  frontier. — This  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  resolution: 

"  Jiesolred,  That,  as  an  important  means,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Congress  to  take  measures  for  Uia 
establishment  of  militarj  posts  from  the  western  confines  of  our  States,  along 
the  southern  boundaries  of  our  Republic  and  our  Indian  frontier,  to  the  Pacifio 
ocean.  That  these  poets  should  be  established  in  all  proper  places,  not  for  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  that  civilised  and  productive  settlements  should  be 
encouraged  around  them  bv  sales  and  grants  of  pre-emption  rights  of  the  public 
lands  to  actual  settlers,  and  by  such  encouraeement,  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, so  that  by  theee  means  ample  opportunities  may  be  aftbrded  to  onr  engi* 
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neen  for  tlie  immediate  mxrvej  and  reconnoifisance  of  our  poeacaeioiig,  lying 
between  our  western  and  eouthweetem  States  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  so  also 
that  by  these  means  safe,  practical  roads,  one  or  more,  with  facilities  of  travel, 
may  l>e  immediately  formed  for  our  citizens,  and  for  the  transportation  of  troops 
ana  munitions  of  war,  Ac,  across  our  own  territories,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  shoves,  and  in  order  that  our  goTemment  may  fulfill  its  Mcent  trealrf 
stipulations  with  Mexico." 

Our  government  is  bound  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico  to  defend  (he 
frontier  by  military  posts.  These  would  extend  from  Paso  del  Norte 
to  San  Diego,  and  should  be  continued  through  northern  Texas  for  the 
protection  of  emigrants  from  the  Camanche  Indians,  a  distance  of  200 
or  300  miles.  Justice  and  expediency  seem  to  demand  such  a  road  and 
such  outposts  in  the  speediest  possible  time,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
rappose  that  their  claims  will  be  postponed. 

Fellow-citizens,  the  age  in  which  we  lire  is  one  of  great  achievements 
in.  arts  and  sciences  and  in  human  progress.  The  nations  of  the  world 
are  engaged  in  the  great  race  for  position  and  for  empire.  It  becomes 
our  country  to  aim  as  high,  and  to  realize  as  soon  as  may  be  that  bright 
and  glorious  destiny  for  which  God  and  nature  seem  to  have  reserved 
her. 

J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  of  Louisiana. 

Absolom  Fowleu,  of  Arkansas. 
*  Jahes  0.  Jones,  of  Tennessee. 

J.  R.  Strother,  of  Missouri 

J.  F.  G.  MiTTAo,  of  South  Carolina. 

C.  C.  Mills,  of  Texas. 

G.  S.  YEROEa,  of  Mississippi. 


ABT.  UL— MEMOIR  ON  BLAVBRT. 

PRIPARXD  FOB,  AlfD  RB  AD  BEFORE,  THE  SOOIETT  lOR  THE  ADV ANCBHBNT  OF  LSABN^ 
IMe,OF  flOtJTH  CAROLINA,  BY  THB  LATl  <»ANCBLLOR  HARPER. 

{Tsis  memoir  hM  always  been  r^arded  m  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  powerfhl  doeoments  yat 
eentribnted  upon  ttia  slate  queetfon.  Hie  author,  who  has  bat  lately  deeoendedlnCo  his  graTe»oa- 
enpWd  a  place  among  the  teighteit  Judioial  luminaries  of  our  own  or  any  other  oountty.  Long 
will  his  f&mo  lire,  and  long  the  remembrance  of  his  many  Tirtnes,  his  Taxied  aoeompushmenti 
and  eztensiTe  learning. 

Our  restricted  limits  will  compel  a  dlrision  of  the  memoir  into  two  or  three  parts,  bat  emw 
Tolame  of  the  Rerlew  Is  made  complete,  and  no  snli^Jeot  conUnned  orer  from  one  to  another.  Wo 
design  maUng  the  work  •  repositOTy  of  all  information  relating  to  sUtoit  (eteiy  dear  beoomlM 
more  important),  that  the  Soath  may  AilW  know  the  ** reason"  of  her  ''mith."  In  It,  we  shall 
incorporate  aU  ae  standard  ^eatisss  which  hare  been  prepased,  and  wfateh,  ISka  the  one  beAww 
OS,  are  almost  out  of  print.  Among  the  first  of  these  are  the  le^rs  of  Hammond,  the  mtmoix 
Of  Harper,  the  Rerlew  of  the  Tirgirai  debates  hy  Protosior  Dew,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoua 
to  Mr.  King,  ete^— En.] 

The  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  exists  oyer  fat  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  inhabited  earth.  Until  within  a  very  few  centuries,  it  may 
be  said  to  hare  existed  over  the  whole  earth^-at  least  in  all  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  had  made  any  adTanoes  toward  civilisation.  We 
might  safely  conclude,  then,  that  it  is  deeplyfbunded  in  the  nature  of 
man  and  the  exigencies  of  human  society.  Yet,  in  the  few  countries  in 
which  it  has  been  abolished — claiming,  perhaps  justly,  to  be  furthest 
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advanced  in  civilization  and  intelligence,  but  wliicli  have  had  the  small- 
est opportunity  of  observing  its  true  character  and  effects — it  is  de* 
nounced  as  the  most  intolerable  of  social  and  political  evils.  Its 
existence,  and  every  hour  of  its  continuance,  is  regarded  as  the  crime 
of  the  communities  in  which  it  is  found.  Even  by  those  in  the  coun- 
tries alluded  to,  who  regard  it  with  the  most  indulgence  or  the  least 
abhorrence — who  attribute  no  criminality  to  the  present  generation— 
who  found  it  in  existence,  and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  devise  the 
means  of  abolishing  it — it  is  pronounced  a  misfortune  and  a  curse  in- 
jurious and  dangerous  always,  and  which  must  be  finally  fatal  to  the 
societies  which  ^mit  it.  This  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  subject  of 
argument  and  investigation.  The  opinions  referred  to,  are  assumed 
as  settled,  or  the  truth  of  them  as  self-evident.  If  any  voice  is  raised 
among  ourselves  to  extenuate  or  to  vindicate,  it  is  unheard.  The 
judgment  is  made  up.  We  can  have  no  hearing  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  civilized  world. 

Yet,  on  this  very  account,  it  is  more  important  that  we,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  slaveholding  States  of  America,  insulated  as  we  are,  by 
this  institution,  and  cut  off,  in  some  degree,  from  the  communion  and 
sympathies  of  the  world  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  or  with  which 
we  have  intercourse,  and  exposed  continually  to'  their  animadversions 
and  attacks,  should  thoroughly  understand  this  subject,  and  our  strength 
and  weakness  in  relation  to  it.  If  it  be  thus  criminal,  dangerous  and 
fatal — and  if  it  be  possible  to  devise  means  of  freeing  ourselves  from 
it — we  ought  at  once  to  set  about  the  employing  of  those  means.  It 
would  be  the  most  wretched  and  imbecile  fatuity,  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  impending  dangers  and  horrors,  and  ^  drive  darkling  down  the 
current  of  our  fate,"  till  we  are  overwhelmed  in  the  final  destruction. 
If  we  are  tyrants— cruel,  unjust,  oppressive — let  us  humble  ourselves 
and  repent  in  the  sight-  of  Heaven,  that  the  foul  stain  may  be  cleansed, 
and  we  enabled  to  stand  erect,  as  having  common  claims  to  humanity 
with  our  fellow  men. 

But  if  we  are  nothing  of  all  this ;  if  we  commit  no  iniustice  or  oru- 
elty ;  if  the  maintenance  of  our  institutions  be  essential  to  pur  pros- 
perity, our  character,  our  safety,  and  the  safety  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
us — let  us  enlighten  our  minds  and  fortify  our  hearts  to  defend  them. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  evidence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  hear  anything  more  bn  this  subject,  that  perhaps  the 
most  profound,  original  and  truly  philosophical  treatise,  which  has 
appeared  within  the  time  of  my  recollection,*  seems  not  to  have  at- 
tracted the  slightest  attention  out  of  the  limits  of  the  slaveholding 
States  themselves.  If  truth,  reason  and  conclusive  argument,  pro- 
pounded with  admirable  temper  and  perfect  candor,  might  be  supposed 
to  have  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  we  should  think  this  work 
would  have  put  an  end  to  agitation  on  the  subject.  The  author  has 
rendered  inappreciable  service  to  the  South  in  enlightening  them  on 
the  subject  of  their  own  institutions,  and  turning  back  that  monstrous 
tide  of  folly  and  madness,  which,  if  it  had  rolled  on,  would  have  in- 
volved his  own  great  State,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  slaveholding 

*  President  Dew's  Review  of  the  Yirginia  Debates  on  the  Subject  of  Slayer j. 
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States,  in  a  common  min.  Bat  beyond  these,  he  seems  to  hare  produc- 
ed no  effect  whateyer.  The  denouncers  of  slayerv,  with  whose  pro- 
ductions the  press  groans,  seem  to  be  unaware  of  nis  existence — ^un- 
aware that  there  is  reason  to  be  encountered,  or  argument  to  be 
answered.  Thej  assume  that  the  truth  is  knc^n  and  settled  and  only 
requires  to  be  enforced  by  denunciation. 

Another  vindicator  of  the  South  has  appeared  in  an  indiyidual  who 
is  among  those  that  haye  done  honor  to  American  literature.*  With 
conclusiye  argument,  and  great  force  of  expression,  he  has  defended 
slayery  from  the  charge  of  injustice  or  immorality,  and  shown  clearly 
the  unspeakable  cruelty  and  mischief  which  must  result  from  any 
scheme  of  abolition.  He  does  not  live  among  slaveholders,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  of  others,  that  his  mind  is  warped  by  in- 
terest, or  his  moral  sense  blunted  by  habit  and  familiarity  with  abuse. 
These  circumstances,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  have  secured  him 
hearing  and  consideration.  He  seems  to  be  equally  unheeded,  and  the 
work  of  denunciation,  disdaining  argument,  .suli  goes  on. 

President  Dew  has  shown  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  civilization.  Perhaps  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  it  is  the  sole  cause.  If  anything  can  be  predicated  as  universally 
true  of  uncultivated  man,  it  is,  that  he  will  not  labor  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  his  existence.  Labor  is  pain  to  those 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  the  nature  of  man  is  averse  to  pain. 
Even  with  all  the  training,  the  helps  and  motives  of  civilisation,  we 
find  that  this  aversion  cannot  be  overcome  in  many  individuals  of  the 
most  cultivated  societies.  The  coercion  of  slavery  alone  is  adequate 
to  form  man  to  habits  of  labor.  Without  it  there  can  be  no  accumu- 
lation of  property,  no  providence  for  the  future,  no  taste  for  comforts 
or  elegancies,  which  are  the  characteristics  and  essentials  of  civilizar 
tion.  He  who  has  obtained  the  command  of  another's  labor,  fir^t 
begins  to  accumulate  and  provide  for  the  future,  and  the  foundations 
of  civilization  are  laid.  We  find  confirmed  by  experience  that  which 
is  so  evident  in  theory.  Since  the  existence  of  man  upon  the  earth, 
with  no  exception  whatever,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  every 
society  which  has  attained  civilisation,  has  advanced  to  it  through  this 
process. 

Will  those  who  regard  slavery  as  immoral,  or  crime  in  itself,  tell  us 
that  man  was  not  intended  for  civilization,  but  to  roam  the  earth  as  a 
biped  brute  ?  That  he  is  not  to  raise  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  or  be  con- 
formed in  his  nobler  faculties  to  the  image  of  his  maker  ?  Or  will 
they  say  that  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  has  done  wrons  in  ordaining 
the  means  by  which,  alone,  that  end  can  be  attained?  It  is  true,  that 
the  Creator  can  make  the  wickedness  as  well  as  the  wrath  of  man  to 
pnuse  him,  and  bring  forth  the  most  benevolent  results  from  the  most 
atrocious  actions.  But,  in  such  cases,  it  is  the  motive  of  the  actor 
alone  which  condemns  the  action.  The  act  itself  is  good,  if  it  pro- 
motes the  good  purposes  of  God,  and  would  be  approved  by  him,  if 
that  result  only  were  intended.  Do  they  not  blaspheme  the  providence 
of  God  who  denounce  as  wickedness  and  outrage  that  which  is  render- 

-M^pj___j_  _  .  MM.  ■■■■J  II     iw^i  1^^       I  I  III  ■_  ___  |--- " — " 

*  Pauldii^  on  Slarery . 
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ti  indispensable  to  his  purposes  in  the  government  of  the  world?  Or 
at  what  stage  of  the  progress  of  society  will  they  say  that  slavery  ceas- 
es to  be  necessary,  and  its  very  existenoe  becomes  sin  and  crime?  I 
am  aware  that  such  argument  would  have  little  effect  on  those  yriih, 
whom  it  would  be  degrading  to  contend — who  pervert  the  inspired 
writings — which,  in  some  parts,  ezpresslV  sanction  slavery,  and',  through- 
out, indicate  most  clearly  that  it  is  a  civil  institution,  with  which  re- 
ligion has  no  concern — ^with  a  shUlowness  and  presumption  not  less 
iu^grant  and  shameless  than  hiiB,  wha  would  justify  muraer  from  the 
text,  *'and  Phineas  arose  and  executed  judgment/' 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  this  subject  which  blunts'  the  per- 
ceptions and  darkens  aod  confuses  the  understandings  and  moral  feel- 
ings of  men.  Tell  them,  that,  of  necessity,  in  every  civilised'  society, 
there  must  be  an  infinite  variety  of  conditions  and  employments,  from 
the  most  eminent  and  intellectual  to  the  most  servile  and  laborious; 
that  the  negro>  race,  from  their  temperament  and  capacity,  are  peculi- 
arly suited  to  the  situation  which  they  occupy,  and  not  less  happy  in 
it  than  any  other  corresponding  class  to  be  round  in  the  world ;  prove, 
incontestably,  that  no  scheme  of  emancipation  could  be  carried  into 
effect  without  the  most  intolerable  miscniefs  and  calamities  to  both 
master  and  slave,  or  without  propably  throwing  a  larffc  and  fertile  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surfiice  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization— and  you 
have  done  nothing.  They  reply,  that  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quence, you  are  bound  to  do  right ;  that  man  has  a  right  to  himself, 
and  man  cannot  hate  a.  property  in  man ;  that  if  the  negro  race  be 
naturally  inferior  in,  mine!  and  character,  they  are  not  less  entitled  to 
the  right  of  humanity;  that  if  they  are»  happy  in  the&  condition,  it 
affords  but  the  stronger  evidence  of  their  degradation,  and  renders 
ihem,  still  more,  objects  of  commiseration..  They  repeat,  as  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  our  civil  policy,  that  all  maa  are  bom  free  and 
equal,  and  auote  from  our  Declaration  of  Indiependence,  ^that  men 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certaia  inalienable  rights^  among 
which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  1  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that  men 
may  repeat,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  some  maxim  or  sentimental 
phnse  as  self-evident  or  admitted  truth,  which  is  either  palpably  false,' 
or  to  which,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  they  att^h  no  definite 
idea.  Notwitnstanding  our  respect  for  the  important  document  which 
declared  our  independence,  yet,  if  any  thing  be  found  in  it — ^and  espe- 
cially in  what  may  be  regarded  rather  as  its  ornament  than  its  sub- 
stance— ^fiklse,  sophistical  or  unmeaning,  that  respect  should  not  screen 
it  from  the  freest  examination. 

All  men  are  born  fne  and  equal.  Is  it  not,  palpably,  nearer  the 
truth  to  say,  that  no  man  was  ever  bom  free,  and  that  no  two  men 
were  ever  bom  equal?  Man  is  born  in  a  state  of  the  most  helpless 
dependence  on  others.  He  continues  subject  to  the  most  absolute  con- 
trol of  others,  and  remains  without  many  of  the  civil,  and  all  of  the 
political,  privileges  of  his  society,  until  the  period  which  the  laws  have 
nxed,  as  that  at  which  he  is  supposed  to  attain  the  maturity  of  his 
fiftculties.  Then  equality  is  further  developed,  and  becomes  infinite 
in  every  society,  and  under  whatever  form  of  government    Wealth 
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and  poverty,  fame  or  obscuritj,  strength  or  weakness,  knowledge  or  ig* 
norance,  ease  or  labor,  power  or  subjection,  make  the  endless  diversity 
in  the  condition  of  men. 

But  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  profundity  of  the  maxim.  This  in- 
equality is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  abuses  in  the  institutions 
of  society.  They  do  not  speak  of  what  exists,  but  of  what  ought  to  ex- 
ist. Every  one  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  obtain  all  the  advantages 
of  society  which  he  can  compass  by  the  free  exertion  of  his  faculties, 
unimpeded  by  civil  restraints.  It  may  be  said,  that  this  would  not 
•remedy  the  evils  of  society  which  are  complained  of  The  inequalities 
to  which  I  have  referred,  with  the  misery  resultiug  from  them,  would 
exist,  in  fact,  under  the  freest  and  most  popular  rorm  of  government 
that  man  would  devise.  But  what  is  the  foundation  of  the  bold  dog- 
ma so  confidently  announced  1  Females  are  human  and  ratioDal  beings. 
They  may  be  found  of  better  faculties,  and  better  qualified  to  exercise 
political  privileges,  and  to  attain  the  distinctions  of  society,  than  many 
men ;  yet  who  complains  of  the  order  of  society  by  which  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  them  1  For,  I  do  not  speak  of  the  few  who  would  dese- 
crate them;  do  violence  to  the  nature  which  their  Creator  has  impress- 
ed upon  them ;  drag  them  from  the  position  which  they  necessarily 
occupy  for  the  existence  of  civilized  society,  and  in  which  they  consti- 
tute its  blessing  and  ornament — ^the  only  position  which  they  have  ever 
occupied  in  any  human  society — to  place  them  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  would  be  alike  miserable  and  degraded.  Low  as  we  descend  in  com- 
bating the  theories  of  presumptuous  dogmatists,  it  cannot  be  necessa- 
ry to  stoop  to  this.  A  youth  of  eighteen  may  have  powers  which  oast 
into  the  shade  those  of  any  of  his  more  advanced  cotemporaries.  He 
may  be  capable  of  serving  or  saving  his  country,  and  if  not  permitted  to 
do  so  now,  the  occasion  may  have  been  lost  forever.  But  he  can  exercbe 
no  political  privilege,  or  aspire  to  any  political  distinction.  It  is  said, 
that,  of  necessity,  society  must  exclude  from  some  civil  and  political] priv- 
ileges— those  who  are  unfitted  to  exercise  them  by  infirmity,  unsuitable- 
ness  of  character,  or  defect  of  discretion ;  that,  of  necessity,  there 
must  be  some  general  rule  on  the  subject,  and  that  any  rule  which  can 
be  devised,  will  operate  with  hardship  and  injustice  on  individuals. 
This  is  all  that  can  he  said,  and  all  that  need  be  said.  It  is  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  the  privileges  in  question  are  no  matter  of  natural 
right,  but  to  be  settled  by  convention,  as  the  good  and  safety  of  society 
may  require.  If  society  should  disfranchise  individuals  convicted  of 
infamous  crimes,  would  this  be  an  invasion  of  natural  right?  Yet  this 
would  not  be  justified  on  the  score  of  their  moral  guilt,  but  that  the 
good  of  society  required,  or  would  be  promoted  by  it.  "We  admit  the 
existence  of  a  moral  law,  binding  on  societies  as  on  individuals.  So- 
ciety must  act  in  good  faith.  No  man,  or  body  of  men,  has  a  right  to 
inflict  pain  or  privation  on  others,  unless  with  a  view,  after  full  and 
impartial  deliberation,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil.  If  this  deliberation 
be  had,  and  the  decision  made  in  sood  faith,  there  can  be  no  imputa- 
tion of  moral  guilt.  Has  any  politician  contended  that  tbe  very  exist- 
ence of  governments  in  which  there  are  orders  privileged  by  law, 
constitutes  a  violation  of  morality ;  that  their  continuance  is  a  crime, 
vhich  men  are  bound  to  put  an  end  to,  without  any  consideratit^n  of 
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the  good  or  evil  to  result  from  the  change?  Yet  this  is  the  natoral  in- 
ference from  the  dogma  of  the  natoral  eqiM^itj  of  men  as  applied  to 
our  institution  of  slavery — an  eqoalitj  not  to  be  inTaded  without  in- 
justice udd  wrong,  and  requiring  to  be  restored  instantly,  unqualified- 
ly, and  without  reference  to  consequences. 

This  is  sufficiently  common-place,  but  we  are  sometimes  driren  to 
eemmon-plaoe.  It  is  no  less  a  fal^e  and  shallow  than  a  presumptuous 
philosophy,  which  theorises  on  the  affairs  of  men  as  of  a  problem  to 
be  Bolyed  by  some  unerring  rtde  of  human  reason,  without  reference 
to  the  designs  of  a  superior  Intelligence,  so  far  as  he  has  been  pleased 
to  indicate  them,  in  their  creation  and  destiny.  Man  is  born  to  sub- 
jection. Not  only  during  infancy  is  he  dependent  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  others;  at  all  ages,  it  is  the  yenr  bias  of  his  nature,  that  tli^ 
strong  and  wise  should  control  the  weak  and  ignorant  So  it  has  been 
since  the  days  of  Nimrod.  The  existence  of  some  form  of  ahiTery  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  is  proof  enough  of  this.  He  is  bom  to  subjeo- 
tion  as  he  is  born  in  sin  and  ignorance.  To  make  any  considerable 
progress  in  knowledge,  the  continued  efforts  of  successive  generations, 
and  the  diligent  training  and  unwearied  exertions  <^  the  individual 
are  requisite.  To  make  progress  in  moral  virtue,  not  less  time  and 
effort,  aided  by  superior  help,  are  necessary;  and  it  is  only  by  the  ma- 
tured exercise  of  his  knowledge  and  his  virtue,  that  he  can  attain  to 
civil  freedom.  Of  all  things,  the  existence  of  civil  liberty  is  most  the 
result  of  artificial  institution.  The  proclivity  of  the  natural  man  b 
to  domineer  or  to  be  subservient.  A  noble  result,  indeed ;  but,  in  the 
attaining  <3i  which,  as  in  the  instances  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the 
Creator,  for  his  own  purposes,  has  set  a  limit,  beyond  which  we  can- 
not go. 

But  he  who  is  most  advanced  in  knowledge,  is  most  sensible  of  his 
own  ignorance,  and  how  much  must  forever  be  unknown  to  man  in  his 
present  condition.  As  I  hate  heard  it  expressed,  the  further  you  ex- 
tend the  circle  of  light,  the  wider  is  the  horison  of  darkness.  He 
who  has  made  the  greatest  progress  in  moral  purity,  is  most  sensiUe 
of  the  depravity,  not  only  of  the  world  around  him.  but  of  his  own 
heart,  and  the  imperfection  of  his  best  motives — and  this  he  knows  that 
men  must  feel  and  lament,  so  long  as  ^ey  continue  men.  60,  when 
the  greatest  ^ogress  in  civil  liberty  has  been  made,  the  enlightened 
lover  of  liberty  will  know  that  there  must  remain  muc3i  inequality, 
much  injustice,  much  slavery,  which  no  human  wisdom  or  virtue  wUl 
ever  be  able  wholly  to  prevent  or  redress.  As  I  have  before  had  the 
honor  to  say  to  this  Society,  the  condition  of  our  whole  existence  is 
but  to  struggle  with  evils — to  compare  them — to  choose  between  them — 
and,  so  &r  as  we  can,  to  mitigate  them.  To  say  that  there  is  evil  in 
Miy  institution,  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  human. 

And  can  we  doubt  but  that  this  long  discipline  and  laborious  pre- 
tDess,  by  which  men  are  required  to  work  out  tne  elevation  and  improve- 
ment of  their  individual  nature  and  their  social  condition,  is  imposed 
for  a  great  and  benevolent  end?  Our  faculties  are  not  adequate  to  the 
solution  of  the  mystery,  why  it  should  be  so — but  the  truth  is  clear, 
that  the  world  was  not  intended  for  the  seat  of  universal  knowledge  or 
goodness,  or  happiness,  01  freedom. 
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Man  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator  mih  certain  inalienahte  rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  What  w 
meant  by  the  inalienable  right  of  liberty?  Haa  any  one  who  has  used 
the  words  ever  asked  himself  this  question  ?  Does  it  mean  that  a  man 
has  no  right  to  alienate  his  own  liberty-^to  sell  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity for  slaves?  This  would  seem  to  be  the  more  obvious  meaning. 
When  the  word  right  is  used,  it  has  reference  tosome  law  which  sano- 
-tions  it,  and  would  be  violated  by  its  invasion ;  it  must  refer  either  to 
ihe  general  law  of  morality  or  the  law  of  the  country — the  law  of  Ood 
or  the  law  of  man.  If  the  law  of  any  oountry  permitted  it,  it  would 
of  course  be  absurd  to  say,  that  the- law  of  tAiat  country  was  violated  bj 
*8«ch  alienation.  If  it  have  any  meaning  in  thiis  respect,  it  must  mean 
that,  though  the  law  of  the  country  permitted  it;  the  man  would  beguiltj 
of  an  immoral  act  who  should  thus  alienate  his  liberty.  A  ^  questioii 
for  schoolmen  to  discuss,  and  the  consequences  resulting  from  its  de- 
eision  as  important  as  from  any  of  theirs.  Yet,  who  wm  say  ihnt>  the 
man,  pressed  by  fkmine  and  in  the  prospect  of  death,  would  be  crimi- 
nal for  such  an  act?  Self-preservation,  as  is  truly  said,  is  the  first  law 
of  nature.  High  and  peculiar  characters,  by  elaborate  cultivaUon,  hm^ 
be  taught  to  prefer  death  to  slavery,  but  it  would  be- folly  to  prescribe 
this  as  a  duty  to  the  mass  of  mankind. 

If  any  rational  meaning  can  be  attributed  to  the  sentence  I  have 
quoted,  it  is  this:  that  the  society,  or  the  individuals  who  exercise* the 
powers  of  government^  are  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Gk>d  or  of 
morality,  when,  by  any  law  or  public  act,  they  deprive  men  of  life  or 
liberty,  or  restrain  them  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Yet  every  gov^ 
emment  does,  and  of  necessity  must,  deprive  men  of  life  and  liberty 
for  offenses  against  society.  Besta^ain  them  in  the  pursuit  of  happt^ 
ness !  Why  all  the  laws  of  society  are  intended  for  nothing  else  Imt 
to  restrain  men  from  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  according  to  their  own 
ideas  of  happiness  or  advantage— which  the  phrase  must  mean  if  ii 
means  anvtning  And  by  what  right  does  society  punish  by- the  loss 
of  life  or  liberty  ?  Not  on  aoeount  of  the  moral  guilt  of  the  criminal— 
not  by  impiously  and  arrogantly  assuming  the  prerogative  of  the  Al- 
mighty, to  dispense  justice  or  sufferings  according  to  moral  desert. 
It  is  fbr  its  own  protection — it  is  the  right  of  self-defense.  If  there 
existed  the  blackest  moral  turpitude,  which,  by  its  example  or  conse- 
quences could  be  of  no  evil  to  society,  government  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  If  an  action,  the  most  harmless  in  its  moral  charao- 
ter,  could  be  dangerous  to  the  security  of  society,  society  would  have 
the  perfbct  riffht  to  punish  it.  If  the  possession  of  a  black  skin  would 
be  otherwise  dangerous  to  society,  society  has  the  same  right  to  proteet 
itself,  bv  disfranchising  the  possessor  of  civil  privileges,  and  to  contin- 
ue the  aisability  to  his  posterity,  if  the  same  danger  would  be  incurred 
by  its  removal.  Society  inflicts  these  forfeitures  for  the  security  of 
the  lives  of  its  members;  it  inflicts  them  for  the  security  of  their  prop- 
erty, the  great  essential  of  civilization ;  it  inflicts  them,  also,  for  the 
protection  of  its  political  institutions — the  fbrcible  attempt  to  overturn 
which,  has  always  been  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  crime ;  and  who 
has  questioned  its  right  so  to  inflict?  "  Man  cannot  have  property  in 
man'' — a  phrase  as  full  of  meaning  as,  ^*who  slays  &t  oxen,  should 
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iSmBeV  be  fiti"    Oertably  he  may,  if  the  laws  of  soeiety  allow  il ;  and, 
if  it  be  cm  sufficient  grounds,  neither  he  nor  society  do  wrong. 

And  is  it  by  this — as  we  must  call  it,  however  recommended  to  our 
higher  feeKngs  by  its  associations — well  sounding,  but  unmeaning  ver- 
biage of  natural  equality  and  inalienaUe  rights,  that  our  lifves  are  to  be 
'  put  in  jeopardy,  our  property  destroyed  and  our  political  institutions 
overtumea  or  endangered  ?  If  -a  people  had  on  its  borders  a  tribe  of 
barbarians,  whom  no  treaties  or  ndth  could  bind,  and  by  whose  attacks 
they  were  constantly  endangered,  against  whom  they  could  devise  no 
security,  but  that  they  should  be  exterminated  and  enslaved — ^would 
they  not  have  the  right  to  enslave  them,  and  keep  them  in  slavery  so 
long  as  the  same  danger  would  be  incurred  by  their  manumission?  If 
<^  civilised  man  and  a  savage  were  by  chance  placed  together  on  a  des- 
olate island,  and  the  former,  by  the  superior  power  of  civilization, 
would"  reduce  the  latter  to  subjection,  would  he  not  have  the  same 
right?  Would  this  not  be  the  strictest  self-defense?  I  do  net  now 
<ft)nsider,  how  far  we  can  make  out  a  similar  case  to  justify  eur  enslav- 
ing the  negroes.  I  speak  to  those  who  contend  for  inalienable  rights, 
Md  that  the  existence  of  slavery,  always,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
involves  injustice  and  crime. 

As  I  have  said,  we  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  moral  law.  It 
k  not  necessary  for  us  to  resert  to  the  theory  which  resolves  all  right 
into  fbroe.  The  existence  of  such  a  law  is  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of 
an  human  beings.  But,  though  its  existence  be  acknowledged,  the 
mind  of  man  has  hitherto  been  tasked  in  vain  to  discover  an  unerring 
standard  of  morality.  It  is  a  common,  and  undoubted  maxim  of  mo- 
rality, that  you  shaU  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  You  shall  not 
do  injustice  or  commit  an  inrasion  of  the  rights  of  others,  for  the  sake 
^  a  greater  ulterior  good.  But  what  is  injustice,  and  what  are  the 
•  rights  of  others?  And  why  are  we  not  to  commit  the  one  or  invade 
the  others?  It  is  because  it  iniicts  pain  or  suffering,  present  or  pro- 
spectfve,  or  cuts  them  off  from  enjoyment  which  they  might  otherwise 
attain.  The  Creator  has  sufficiently  revealed  to  us  that  happiness  is 
the  great  end  of  existence — the  sole  object  of  all  animated  and  sen* 
tient  beings.  To  this  he  has  directed  their  aspirations  and  efforts,  and 
we  feel  that  we  thwart  his  benevolent  purposes  when  we  destroy  or  im- 
pede that  happiness.  This  is  the  only  natural  right  of  man.  All 
«ther  rights  result  from  the  conventions  of  society,  and  these,  to  be 
eure,  we  ar«  not  to  invade,  whatever  good  may  appear  to  us  likely  to 
feUow.  Tet  are  we  in  no  instance  to  inflict  pain  or  suffering,  or  dis- 
lurb  enjoyment,  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  greater  good  ?  Is  the  mad- 
man not  to  be  restrained  who  would  bring  destruction  on  himself  or 
others?  Is  pain  not  to  be  inflicted  on  the  child,  when  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  he  can  be  effectually  instructed  to  provide  for  his  own 
ftiture  happiness  ?  Is  the  surgeon  guilty  of  wrong  wno  amputates  a  limb 
to  preserve  life?  Is  it  not  the  object  of  all  penal  legislation,  to  inflict 
raflbrinff  for  the  sake  of  greater  good  to  be  secured  to  society  ? 

By  what  right  is  it  that  man  exercises  dominion  over  the  beasts  of 

the  field ;  subdues  them  to  painful  labor,  or  deprives  them  of  life  for 

his  sustenance  or  enjoyment  ?    They  are  not  rational  being&    No,  but 

they  are  the  oreaturea  of  God,  sentient  beings,  capable  of  suffering 
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Mid  ettjojment,  and  entitiied  to  enjoy  aeoording  to  Hhe  meamure  of  tbeir 
capacities.     Does  not  the  voice  of  nature  inform  every  one,  that  he  is 

S[iult7  of  wrong  when  he  inflicts  on  them  pain  without  necessity  or  ob- 
ect?  If  their  existence  be  limited  to  the  present  life,  it  affords  the 
stronger  argument  for  affording  them  the  brief  enjoyment  of  which  it 
is  capable.  It  is  because  the  greater  good  is  effected ;  not  only  to  man 
but  to  the  inferior  animals  themselves  The  care  of  man  gives  the 
boon  of  exktenoe  to  myriads  who  would  never  otherwise  have  enjoyed 
it,  and  the  enjoyment  oi  their  existence  is  better  provided  for  while  it 
lasts.  It  belongs  to  the  being  of  superior  faculties  to  judge  of  the 
relations  which  shall  subsist  between  nimself  and  the  inferior  animak, 
and  the  use  he  shall  make  of  them;  and  he  may  justly  consider,  him- 
self, who  has  the  greater  capacity  of  enjoyment  in  the  first  instanoe. 
Yet  he  must  do  this  conscientiously ;  and,  no  doubt,  moral  guilt  has 
been  incurred  by  the  inflietion  of  pain  on  these  aniinals,  with  no  ade* 
quate  benefit  to  be  expected.  I  do  no  disparagement  to  the  dignity  of 
humap  nature,  even  in  its  humblest  form,  when  I  say,  that  on  tke  vetj 
same  foundation,  with  the  difference  only  of  circumstance  and  degree, 
rests  the  right  of  civiliied  and  cultivated  man^  over  the  savage  and  igno* 
ran  t.  It  is  the  order  of  nature  and  of  Ood,  that  the  being  of  superior  h/o- 
ulties  and  knowledge,  and  therefore  of  superior  power,  should  control 
and  dispose  of  those  who  are  inferior.  It  is  as  much  in  the  order  of 
nature,  that  men  should  enslave  each  other,  as  that  other  animab 
should  prey  upon  each  other.  I  admit  that  he  does  this  under  the 
highest  moral  responsibility,  and  is  most  guilty  if  he  wantonly  inflicts 
misery  or  privation  on  beings  more  capable  of  enjoyment  or  of  suffering 
than  brutes,  without  necessity  or  an^  view  to  the  greater  good  which  is  to 
result  If  we  conceive  of  society  existing  without  eovemment,  and  that 
one  man,  by  his  superior  strength,  courage  or  wisoom,  could  obtain  the 
mastery  of  his  fellows,  he  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  sa  He 
would  be  morally  responsible  for  the  use  of  his  power,  and  guilty  if 
he  failed  to  direct  them  so  as  to  promote  their  happiness  as  w^l  as  his. 
own.  Moralists  have  denounced  the  injustice  and  cruelty  which  have 
been  practiced  toward  our  aborigiaal  Indians,  by  which  they  have  been 
driven  from  their  native  seats  and  exterminated,  and,  no  doubt,  with 
much  justice.  No  doubt  much  fraud  and  iniustice  has  been  practiced, 
ia  the  circumstances  and  the  manner  of  their  removal  Yet  who  has 
contended  that  civilized  man  had  no  moral  right  to  possess  himself  of 
the  country  ?  That  he  was  bound  to  leave  this  wide  and  fertile  conti* 
nent,  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  uncounted  myriads  of  a  civilised 
race,  to  a  few  roving  and  ignorant  barbarians?  Yet,  if  any  thing  is 
oertain,  it  is  certain  that  there  were  no  means  by  which  he  could  pos- 
sess the  country,  without  exterminating  or  enslaving  theuL  Savage 
and  civilized  man  cannot  live  together,  and  the  savage  can  only  be  tam- 
ed by  being  enslaved  or  by  having  slaves.  By  enslaving,  alone,  could 
he  have  preserved  them.*  And  who  shall  take  upon  himself  to  decide 
that  the  more  benevolent  course  and  the  one  mwe  pleasing  to  God,  was 
pursued  toward  them,  or  that  it  would  not  have  been  better  that  ther 
had  been  enslaved  generally,  as  they  were  in  particular  instances  7    It 



•  I  refer  to  President  Dew  on  this  subject 
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i§  «  refiaed  j^oflophy.  and  vltork  Mse  in  its  appUcatioii  to  geiMonl 
BAture,  or  the  mass  of  imman  kind,  which  teaches  that  esustenoe  is  not 
the  greatest  of  boons,  and  ^rortby  of  being  preserved  even  under  the 
most  adverse  circnmstances.  7he  strongest  instinct  of  aU  •animated 
beings  sufficientij  j>roolaims  this.  When  the  last  red  man  shall  have 
vanished  from  onr^fcurests,  the  sole  remaining  traces  of  his  blood  will 
be  found  amoqg  our  enslaved  population.*  The  African  slave-trade 
has  given,  and  will  give,  the  boon  of  existence  to  millions  and  millions 
in  our  country,  ^ho  would,  otherwise,  never  have  enjoyed  it,  and  the 
enjoymenttof  their  existence  is  bett^  provided  for  while  it  lasts.  Or 
if,  for  the  rigl^ts  of  man  ever  inferior  animals,  we  are  referred  to  Rev- 
elation, which  pronounces— "Ye  sludi  have  dominion  over  the  beasts  of 
the  field^and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,"  we  Tefer  to  the  same  which  de- 
darts  not  leas  explicitly^ — 

" JBoth  the  bcmdmen  and  bondmaids  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be 
•of  the  heatl^n  that  are  among  jqkl  Of  them  shall  you  buy  bondmen 
and  bondmaids." 

"  Moreover,  of  ^<ch3dren  of  strangers  that 'do  sojourn  among  yom, 
>of  them  shall  ye4>iiy,  and  of  their  'lunilies  that  are  with  you,  which 
they  begot  in  your  land,  and  they  shall  be  your  possession.  And  ye 
'^hall  take. them -as.an  inherhance ibr  your  children  after  you,  to  inhor- 
4t  them  Ijy  possession.    They  shall  be  your  bondmen  forever.'' 

In  moral  investigations,  amlnguity  is  often  occasioned  by 'confound- 
^ing  the  intrinsic  nature  of  <au  sotion,  as  determined  by  its  conse<|aenoe, 
^th  the  motives  of  the  actor,  in¥olving  moral  guilt  or  •innocence.  If 
^ison  be  given  with  a -view  to  destroy  another,  and  it  cures  him  of  dis- 
ease, the  poisoner  is  guilty,  but  the  act  is  beneficent  in  its  results.  If 
medicine  be  given  with  a  view  to  heal,  and  it  happens  to  kill,  he  who 
administered  it  is  innocent,  but  the  act  is  a  noxious  one.  If  they  who 
l>^un  and  prosecuted  the  slave-trade,  practiced  hovrrblccruelUes  «ad 
inflicted  onuch  suffering— as  no  doubt  they  did,  though  these  have 
4>een  «iuch  exaggerated — for  merely  selfish  .purposes,  «nd  with  no  view 
to  foture  good,  uiey  were  morally  most  guilty.  So  far  as  unneoessaiT 
cruel^  was  ipracticed,  the  motive 'and  thevct  were  alike  bad.  But  if 
we  could  be  sure  that  the  entire  efiect  of  the  trade  has  been  to  produoe 
more  happiness  than  wonld  otherwise  have  existed,  we  must  pronounce 
it  good,4md  that  it  has  happened  in  the  ordering  ii  Oof  a  providence, 
to  whom  evil  cannot  be  imputed.  Moral  guilt  has  not  been  imputed 
to  Las  Oases,  and  if  the  importation  of  African  sla>s«es  into  America, 
had  the  effect  of  preventiDg  more  suffering  than  it  inflicted,  it  was  good 
l>oth  in  the  motive  and  the  result.  I  freely  admit,  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  justify,  morally,  those  who  begun  and  earned  on  the  slave-trade. 
No  speculation  of  future  good  to  be  Drought  about  could  compensate 
the  enormous  amount  of  evil  it  occasioned. 

If  we  could  refer  to  the  common  moral  sense  of  mankind,  as  deter- 
mined by  their  conduct  in  all  affcs  and  cour  tries,  for  a  standard  of  mo* 
rality,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  fevor  of  slavery.  The  will  of  God,  as 
determined  by  utility,  would  be  an  infallible  standard,  if  we  had  an 

•It  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  Charleston,  to  see  slaves,  after  many  de- 
scents, and  having  mingled  their  blood  with  the  Africans,  possessing  Indian 
hair  aifed  fiMtorM* 
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anerring  measure  of  utility.    The  utilituriMi  philosophy,  as  it  is  eoni- 
mpnly  understood,  referring  only  to  the  anknal  wants  and  employments 
and  physii^  condition  of  man,  is  utterly  false  and  degrading.     If  a 
sufficiently  extended  definition  be  given  to  utility,  so  as  to  include  every 
thing  that  may  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  or  suffering,  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  useless.     How  can  you  compare  the  pleasures  resulting  firom 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  the  taste  and  the  imagination,  with 
the  animal  enjoyments  of  the  senses-^the  gratification  derired  from  a 
fine  poem,  with  that  from  a  rich  banquet?    How  are  we  to  weigh  the 
pains  and  enjoyments  of  one  man,  highly  cultivated  and  of  great  sen- 
sibility, against  those  of  many  men  of  blunter  capacity  for  enjoyment 
or  suffering?    And  if  we  coiUd  determine,  with  certainty,  in  what  util- 
ity consists,  we  are  so  short  sighted  with  respect  to  consequences — the 
remote  results  of  our  best  considered  actions  are  so  often  wide  of  our 
anticipations,  or  contrary  to  them— that  we  should  still  be  very  much 
in  the  dark.    But,  though  we  cannot  arrive  at  abeolute  certainty  with 
respeiit  to  the  utility  of  actions,  it  is  always  fairly  matter  of  argument 
Though  an  imperfect  standard^  it  is  the  best  we  have,  and  perhaps  the 
Creator  did  not  intend  that  we  should  arrive  at  perfect  certainty  with 
regard  to  the  morality  of  many  actions.     If,  after  the  most  careful  ex- 
aminaUon  of  consequences  that  we  are  able  to  make,  with  due  distrust 
of  ourselves,  we  impartially,  and  in  good  faith,  decide  fbr  that  which 
appears  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  good,  we  are  free  from  moral  guilt 
And  I  woula  impress,  most  earnestly,  that  with  our  imperfect  and  lim- 
ited faculties,  and  short  sighted  as  we  are  to  the  future,  we  can  rarely. 
very  rarely  indeed,  be  justified  in  producing  considerable  present  evil 
or  suffering,  in  the  expectation  of  remote  future  good— if^  radeed,  this 
can  ever  be  justified. 

In  eonsiderinff  this  subject,  I  shall  not  regard  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  reference  to  the  present  position  of  the  slaveholding  States,  or  the 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  their  emancipating  their  slaves,  but  as 
a  naked,  abstraot  question — whether  it  is  better  that  the  institution  of 
predial  and  domestic  slavery  should,  or  should  not,  exist  in  civilized  so- 
ciety. And  though  some  of  my  remarks  may  seem  to  have  such  a 
tendency,  let  me  not  be  understood  as  taking  upon  myself  to  deter- 
mine that  it  is  better  that  it  sfoould  exist.  God  lorbid  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  deeidin£  such  a  question  should  ever  be  thrown  on  me  or 
my  countrymen,  mt  this  I  will  say,  and  not  without  confidence,  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  no  human  intellect  to  establish  the  contrary  propo- 
sition— ^that  it  is  better  it  should  not  exist  This  is  probably  known 
but  to  one  being,  and  concealed  from  human  sagacity. 

There  have  existed  in  various  ages,  and  we  now  see  existing  in  the 
world,  people  in  every  stage  of  civilisation,  from  the  most  barbarous 
to  the  most  refined.  Man,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  bom  to  civiHxation. 
He  is  bom  rude  and  ignorant  But  it  will  be,  I  suppose,  admitted, 
that  it  Is  l^e  design  of  the  Creator  that  he  should  attain  to  civiliza- 
tion :  that  religion  should  be  known,  that  the  comforts  and  elegancies 
of  lifis  should  be  enjoyed,  that  letters  and  arts  should  be  cultivated,  in 
short,  that  there  should  be  the  greatest  possible  development  of  moral 
and  intellectual  excellence.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  aay 
thing  of  those  who  have  extolled  the  superior  virtues  and  eajoymeulA 
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fi  savage  Ufe-Hi  life  ef  pbyaioal  wants  and  su&iings,  of  oontinoal  in- 
Secarity,  of  ^ious  passions  and  depraved  vioes.  Those  who  have 
praised  savage  life,  are  those  who  have  known  nothing  of  it,  or  who 
have  become  savages  thmnselves.  But^  as  I  have  said,  so  ilar  as  reason 
or  universal  ezperienoes  instruct  us,  the  institution  of  slavery  is  an 
essential  process  in  emerging  from  savage  life.  It  must  then  produce 
good,  and  promote  the  designs  of  Uie  Creator. 


ART.  IV.~-CBARLE8T0N  AND  SAVANNAH. 

[Thi  fi>UowiBg  pft^er  is  inn.  th*  pm  of  aa  inftmettol  dttsen  of  SftTuinaJi,  and,  altlKnifl^  w 
do  not  approre  of  its  i pixit  in  some  reipecta,  yet— aa  a  direct  attack  ia  made  upon  lu  In  it,  and 
H  the  SaT»nn*h  piqwM  h^ra  also  united  in  the  aAtack-nre  sore  detennlned  to  fire  it  eiitire> 
If  erer  wm  theie  a  more  unjust  and  onlbanded  allegation^than  that  which  chargee  ns  with  hostility 
Id  Sarannah  or  to  Georgia.  On  the  contrarj,  the  Tolumes  we  hare  published  wUl  show  the  mom 
•lahorate  and  the  most  flattering  artldes  hare  appeared  Atfrequentlnterrals  in  regard  to  both,  and 
that,  whateTer  our  natioe  qrmpathie^  neither  South  Carolina  nor  Charleston  hare  been,  in  any  de- 
gree, more  &Tored.  In  our  editorial  experience  we  hare  aimed  high  abore  eTerrthing  that  waa 
nrtty,  and  rMard  the  reproof,  in  this  instance,  as  moat  unkind  and  unmerited-  Still,  wo  cannot  be> 
nere  the  author  entertains  an  ill  feeling  toward  us,  as  he  has  permitted  the  ol^ectionable  passages 
to  be  expunged,  if  we  pleased,  and  has  written  us  a  Teiy  friendly  letter  on  the  subject. 

In  re^rd  to  the  strictws  ot  the  Sarannah  Bepublkan,  infe  have  only  to  add,  that  when  we 
miblislied  the  extract  from  the  Mercury,  so  f^voraUe  to  Charleston,  and  asked  for  a  response 
fhmi  Satannah,  we  meant  what  was  said,  and  awaited  anxiously  for  that  response,  in  order  to 
pvt  before  our  readers  the  ftill  merits  of  the  oontrorersy.  If  the  SaTannah  statements  did  a|h 
pear  in  the  Mercury,  it  is  likely  that  we  clipped  it  out  and,  by  aoddent,  miqilaeed  it  The  idea|,of 
being  chaxged  with  unfoimess,  neyer  once  ocoured  to  our  mind,  eapedally,  as  we  had  Just  written 
the  following  passages  referring  to  Sarannah  and  Charleston : 

**  The  rivalries  of  these  interesting  southern  dtles  Occasion  a  continual  erossflre,  which,  at 
times,  becomes  warm.  A  quarantine  upon  Sarannah  ressels,  because  cholera  was  thought  to 
eslBt  somewhere  on  the  n^hbwiag  plantations,  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  Just  reerimfamtlon 
of  Sarannah,  when  yellow  ferer,  the  past  summer,  paid  its  respects  onoe  agiin  to  the  Charles* 
tonians. 

**  These  dtles  am  now  oontending,  might  and  main,  for  the  trade  of  north  Alabama,  Georgia 
and  Tennessee,  and  press  their  railroad  enterprises  with  great  rigor.  If  they  will  but  keep  cool, 
the  progress  of  ^ther,  in  the  the  next  ten  years,  will  riral  tb»  most  Ikrored  cities  of  the  North. 
We  hail  with  unfeigned  Joy  these  eridences  of  southern  adranoenMut. 

**  The  annexed  is  taken  from  a  late  number  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  and  if  Sarannah  has 
anything  to  say  to  it,  let  her  speak."*— EaJ 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. — Under  this  caption  you  published  an  arti- 
cle in  your  December  Review,  taken  'from  the  Charleston  Mercury, 
which,  one-sided  as  it  is,  would  not  be  answered  by  me,  did  you  not 
challenge  a  reply.  Your  bias  seems  generally,  and,  perhaps,  nataral- 
ly  so,  to  &Yor  Charleston;  and  it  is  rare  that  our  city  or  State  are 
mentioned,  except  as  subordinate  or  subsidiary,  to  Charleston.  It  is 
not  worth  while  for  parties,  either  in  Savannah  or  Charleston,  tafigure 
up  what  cotton  will  net  in  either  port.  The  shippers  horn  the  inte- 
rior will  be  apt  to  find  out  how  many  dollars  and  cents  result  from 
their  shipments,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  I  think  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed,  that  the  prices  in  the  two  places  cannot  be  fur 
apart,  as  both  look  to  the  same  ultimate  markets.  Charleston  may, 
therefore,  be  assured,  that  the  port  (prices  being  equal)  which  b  near- 
est the  cotton  region,  and  can  get  the  staple  to  it  thc'ohei^pest,  will 
receive  the  most.  Look,  then,  at  the  geogn^mical  position  oi  Savannah^ 
the  nearest  port  to  south-western  Georgia  (where  there  is  more  and  bet- 
ter cotton  land  than  is  contained  in  all  South  Carolina),  nearest  Ala- 
bama, nearest  central  Georgia,  and  commanding,  by  river,  much  of  that 
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wfaioh  oenters  at  Aafftista  from  middle  and  north-easUrn  Georgia  and 
a  share  of  western  Carolina.  It  may  be  said,  that  our  river  is  not 
reliable :  admitted.  But,  before  two  years  roll  away,  we  will  have  a 
railroad  connection  with  Angusta,  whidi  will  give  Savannah  the  com* 
majid  of  that  trade^  either  by  river  or  railroad,  harmonize  all  the  in- 
terests of  Georgia*  and  concentrate  all,  or  the- best,  of  her  trade  in  her 
own  sea-port.  Savannah.  The  South  Carolina  railroad  cannot  snocesS* 
folly  compete  with  the  river.  It  has  been  tried ;,  and,  while  the  river, 
trade  increases,  and  those  who  carry  it  on  grow. rich,  the- railroad  is 
growing  poor.  I  mtdntain  it  must  do  sO)  unless  sustained  by  other 
resources  than  carrying  cotton  from  Augjusta  te  Charleston,  at  12^  to 
18f  cents  per  hundred  pounds — a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  miles,  and  including  an  inclined  plane.- 

You  are,  also,  doubtless,  aware  that  our  railroad  conneoiions  are  ex- 
tending westward  toward  Columbia,  and  that,  w4ien  oompleted*)  must 
command  a  large  part  of  the  shipments  from  that  point,  now  seeking 
an  outlet  at  Apalachicola.  These  things  are,  however,  prospective. 
Let  us  look  at  tne  past,  at  facttj  and  see  what  shippers  are  finding  out 
as  to  the  best  markets.  Let  us  compare  the  receipts  at  the  two  ports, 
as  made  up  by  the  Savannah  Bepublican  price  current,  to  the  latest 
date: 

Sastmnah,  Charleston,    Exten, 

"2^    1845,Dec  19,...  42,143  Dec.  13,. .  72,667  30,534  or 369^ per ct. 

1846,  "    18,...  87,043  "    11,.. 125,865  38,822  or  18        " 

1847,  "    18,...  27,411  "    10,..  41,504  14,093  or30>^     " 

1848,  "    19,...  1084235  "    14,..  144,387  36,152  or  14        " 
V^,    **    18,... 136,998  "    13,..  137 ,924  10,926  or   43^     " 

Lest,  however,  our  Charleston  fiends  should  cavil  at  this,  and  say 

a  part  of  our  receipts  go  there,  or  that  the  "  strangers*  fever "  kept 

back  their  receipts  this  year,  I  refer  to  the  New  York  annual  cotton 

statement  and  look  at  the  direct  exports  of  the  two  ports  for  five  yearS| 

and  find  them  as  follows : 

Sarannah.  Charkiton,  Exeett, 

1845, .304,544.  421,896  117,352  or  16     perct 

1846, 186y306  268,077  81 ,771  or  18 

1847, 234,161.  347,098  112,947  or  20 

1848, 343,333  297,592  54,359  or  10         « 

1849» 405,456;  462,951  57,495  or   ^%      <' 

This  is  the  export,  foreign  and  coastwise,  without  regard  to  the 
points  from-  whioh  it*  was-  derived ;  and,  whether  Charleston  drew  it 
froai.Savannah,  or  Georgetown,  or  the  interior,  it  goes  into  her  trade, 
and  shows  exactly  what  it  is.  This  shows  precisely  how  fht  she  is 
benefited  by  **  the  large  number  of  her  merchants,"  or  ^'  the  higher 
priee  "  cotton  ''  invariably  oommands.'*  Such  are  some  of  the  facts  and 
figures  which  show  the  progress  of  Savannah — and  I  shall  say  but  lit- 
tle more<  I  am  willing,  as  are  all  those  who  are  ready  to  stand  or  &11 
with  her,  to  let  results  tell  their  own  story. 

I  would,  however^  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  figures  in  the 
Chavleston  account  of  sales^and  it  is  freight.  It  is  very  rare  that 
less  than  75  cents  per  bale  is  charged  from  Hamburg  to  Charleston ; 
and  I  have  lately  observed  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
of  thC;  railroad  to  obtain,  higher  and  remunerating  rates.    I  would  also 
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State,  iliat  the  weight  of  our  eotton  is  greater  than  that  of  Charleston. 
Last  ^ear  the  average  was  nearly  four  hundred  and  forty  pounds :  this 
yen  it  is  still  greater,  say  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  per  bale. 
This,  in  itself  will  bring  our  export  nearly  or  quite  up  to  Charleston, 
counting  pound  with  pound. 

As  to  tne  superior  salubrity  of  climate,  the  Mercury  was,  doubtless, 
indulging  his  usual  sareastic  propensity ;  but  I  think  he  ought  to  haye 
had  a  little  more  r^;ard  for  the  feelings  of  those  whc  suffered  by  the 
effects  of  the  last  autumn's  epidemic.  And,  as  to  boasthig  of  the  supe- 
riority of  their  harbor,  it  but  shows  an  ignorance  or  a  determined  self- 
deception  that  is  but  too  lamentable.  The  records  of  the  Nayy  Depart- 
ment, the  acts  of  goyernment  and  all.  practical  experience,  show  that 
there  is  no  jiuperiority  in  this  respect,  but  the  reverse — and  it  b  cer- 
tain that  a$  large  ships  load  at  Savannah  as  at  Charleston.  Our 
British  timber  ships  load,  often,  to  nineteen  feet^  and  no  vessel  ever 
yet  crossed  Charleston  bar  drawing  seventeen. 

But  I  have  done.  We,  of  Savannah,  have  prefered  tc  let  time  do 
its  wor^and  place  us  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We  have  not 
begrudged  to  Charleston  such  use  of  our  many  railroads  as  would  ben- 
efit her — assured,  in  the  long  run,^that  trade  would  find  its  level ;  but 
we  have  doubted  the  propriety  of  her  claiming  the  inception  or  propri- 
etorship of  them.  We  may  be  wrong  In  this:  and  though  every  rail- 
road in  Georgia  has  been  built  by  Qeorgia  capital  and  credit,  perhaps 
we  should  silently  permit  Charleston  to  claim  thenr  as  her  lines  of  im- 
provement—A«r  communications  wrth  the  West. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  if  this  decrying  of  Savannah — this  quarantining 
her  steamers — this  constant  self-praise— -this  pluming  themselves  upon 
what  others  have  done — is  not  a  very  small  game  ?  Ought  it  not  to 
be  beneath  the  magnanimous,  chivalrous  people,  the  Charlestonians 
would  like  to  be  considered  ?  Or  is  it,  that  they  have  repeated  these 
things  so  long,  that  they  have  persuaded  themselves  of  their  reality? 
However  tiiis  may  be,  excuse  us  if  we  cannot  always  bear  it  in  silence. 

Savannah. 


ART.  V.-~THB  OOBT  OF  80DTBERN  VINBYAEDS. 

rTiin  Mmr,  though  lootelrmii  logwOMr.  !•  ttam  the  pen  of  one  ofthe  mott  nMeeesfkil  rintaeit 
In  Um  whole  South— we  might  mj  In  the  Union— end  oonteine  relueble  inlbrm&tlon  on  the  coetf 
•ad  proflte  of  grepe  oulture.  Our  feaden  wttl  find  the  author  a  meet  praotkal  man.  He  haa 
•ent  ue  eome  apeclinenfl  of  hie  wines  to  teat,  whi^  ai  ioon  aa  they  arrire  and  ataad  the  ordeaL 
we  promise  him,  shall  lie  noted  in  a  heeoming  manner.  The  Tine  oause  at  the  South  we  Tetaud 
to  be  of  highest  intenst->]B]>.] 

In  your  unusually  rich  November  number,  I  noticed,  with  special 
attention,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  profit  of  vineyards,  under  the 
head  of  "Vineyards  and  Wines  at  the  South.**  As  you  compliment 
me,  first,  in  reference  to  articles  published  on  vineyards  in  your  ^'  Re- 
view," I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  you  a  short  communication  in  cor- 
rection of  some  matters  stated  in  that  estimate,  made  from  data  had 
from  the  north  and  north-western  part  of  the  Union. 

In  the  Patent  Office  Beports  cf  1847,  Mr.  Longworth,  the  worthy 
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aod  enterpiisiiig  bead  <^  the  vineyard  cauae  in  the  Nor^-wcft,  con- 
tends against  ^e  positions  of  the  American  Institute,  thi^  ^e  vine 
is  an  uncertain  crop— good  one  year  in  four  only ;  that  the  Isabella, 
the  inost  noted  grape  of  the  North,  is  not  worth  oultiyating  in  Ohio ; 
that  the  Catawba  is  of  no  account  in  many  northern  locations,  etc. 

As  to  profits,  at  least,  the  kind  of  grapes  with  the  oertunty  of  crops 
ought  to  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention.  As  to  both  outlay 
and  profit,  the  most  famous  southern  gntp^i  the  Scuppemons  (ripen- 
ing too  late  for  the  North,  and  perhaps  North-west),  eertaimy  ranks 
first.  All  southern  vintners  should  mainly  cultivate  tiiis  grape.  I 
have  about  two  hundred  varieties,  including  the  Isabella^  Catawbay 
iiongworth's  Ohio  or  C^g^-box,  and  sdl  American  granes  of  any  noto^ 
riety,  but  would  not  be  without  the  Scujppernong  for  all  the  rest,  even 
including  Weller^s  Halifax,  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling,  Yine  Arbor, 
Lenoir,  &c.  The  Scuppemong  and  other  kinds  last  named  never  rot^ 
if  properly  managed. 

But,  to  proceed  to  a  direct  notice  of  the  estimate  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Review,  the  first  error  I  notieCj  is,  that  two  hundred 
dollars  is  too  high  for  starting  a  southern  vineyard.  Not  that  the 
mere  circumstance  of  the  high  cost  of  a  vineyard  presupposes  little 
profit,  for  sometimes  the  greatest  outlay  is  followed  by  Uie  greatest 
profit  But  a  sound  maxim,  doubtless,  is,  that,  in  every  outlay,  the  less 
cost  the  better.  I  have  a  warning  myself,  on  that  score,  from  speci- 
men trees  of  northern  winter  apples  that  prove  fall  i^ples  at  ths 
South,  and  wretched  bearers ;  and,  also,  from  the  failure  of  foreign, 
and  some  American,  grapes  on  my  premises.  If  depending  on  such 
for  vineyard  profits,  mine  would  have  been,  I  am  confident^  an  entir« 
failure  in  the  vineyard  enterprise.  Take  the  past  season  to  illustrate. 
Nearly  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  even  grapes  in  the  woods,  failed  in  this 
region,  owing  to  a  very  late  and  severe  frost.  The  leaves  and  format 
tions  for  blossoms  were  killed  or  blasted  in  my  vineyards ;  but  new 
ones  came  out  directly,  and  the  result  was  a  fine  crop  of  grapes,  espe- 
cially of  the  Scuppernong.  True,  some  Scuppernong  vines  failed  to 
bear,  as  did  others  in  this  region ;  but,  I  attribute  the  cause,  in  reffard 
to  mine,  to  the  fact,  that  I  £ad.  not,  as  usual,  in  the  fall  preceding, 
plowed  or  scarified  the  ground,  etc.  But  my  profits  were  more  from 
the  failure  of  fruits  in  general — for  more  than  common  resort  was  had 
to  my  vineyards  by  individuals  paying  entrance  fees,  &e.  Alter  en- 
tertaining visitors,  frequently  fifty  a  day,  and  selling  quantities  of 
grapes,  mostly  Scuppernong,  I  made  upward  of  twenty  casks  of  wine ; 
though,  apart  from  uncommon  abstraction  of  grapes  and  peculiarity 
of  season,  I  intended  to  make  sixty  barrels,  according  to  my  usual  in- 
crease, years  past,  of  ten  barrels  a  year. 

But,  to  proceed  more  formally  in  my  calculation  of  outlay  and  profit, 
I  will  take  the  Scuppernong,  as  emphatically  the  grape,  for  all  south  of 
latitude  37^  30'.  Twenty  feet  apart,  each  way,  is  the  nearest  this  gnipe 
should  ever  stand  in  a  vineyard,  and,  at  that  distance,  about  one  hun- 
dred vines  are  enough  for  an  acre.  This  grape  grows,  not  from  cut- 
tings, but  from  layers ;  and  these  layers  are  advanced  to  be  well-rooted 
vines  in  the  nursery,  worth  from  twelve  and  a-half  to  fifty  cents,  ac- 
cording to  age  and  sixe.  Any  land  that  will  grow  good  corn  or  cotton, 
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18  rich  eQongh  for  .gUkfe  cultwe ;  and  there  is  mwe  danger  on  aeeoont 
of  hayinff  the  ground  too  rich  than  too  poor.  Therefore,  in  most 
grounds  South,  there  b  no  need  of  much,  if  any,  cost  for  manure.  For 
years,  my  most  prolific  yines  were  neyer  manured — though  the  ground 
iras  scarified  every  fall,  to  prevent  the  fallen  leaves  &om  Uowing 
away.  Common  rails  or  stakes  are  used,  say  for  two  or  three  years, 
or  till  the  vines  begin  to  bear  well  and  to  branch  out  sufficiently:  then 
lightwood  or  other  poets  take  the  plaoe  of  stakes  to  support  the  scaf- 
folding for  the  eanopiea  Where  rocks  abound,  rock  pillars,  as  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  may  support  the  canopies.  I  see,  before  my  office, 
while  writing,  a  Scuppemong  vine,  canopied  aa  follows :  four  rock  pillars 
supporting  four  skinned  or  barked  oak  poles,  two  thirty  and  two  forty 
feet  long,  restine  midway  on  the  pillars  and  supported  at  the  corners, 
where  meeting,  by  oak  posts,  set  on  fiat  rocks---and  two  poles,  of  the 
length  of  the  four,  thrown  across  midway,  supported  where  they  meet,  in 
the  middle  of  the  area,  by  m-  post  on  a  fiat  rock.  Pine  poles,  twenty  feet 
long  and  put  four  or  five  feet  apart,  on  which  the  branches  of  the  noble 
ScuppernoDg  vine  re|>ose  and  form  a  most  beautiful  canopy,  emblemat- 
ical, according  to  Scripture,  of  liberty  and  peace,  under  which  one  may 
sit  without  £»Mr.  I  here  remark,  that,  if  vines  were  anciently  trained 
trellis  or  stake  &shioB  only,  tho^ible  expression  would  be,  "every  man 
sitting"  beside^  not  ^uTuteVj  his  own  vine." 

As  my  ten  acres  of  vineyard  was  gradually  formed,  by  turning 
hands  from  pli^tation,  business,  dbc.,  I  eannot  estimate,  accurately,  the 
cost  of  anv  one  acre,  or  its  profits.  But  I  will  set  down  cost  and 
profits,  as  I  suppose  past  experience  will  warrant  me  to  state,  for  an  acre 
of  Soupptf  nong  vineyard,  should  I  now  undertake  to  set  out  one,  with 
the  prices  of  materials  and  labor.  Of  course,  prices  vary  in  different 
parts  of  our  country,  particularly  near  large  towns  and  cities. 

tiMmsjuQ  ramtAfjm  at  tbm  eovra,  not  mke. 
Without  minuring,  any  land,  rich  enough  for  good  com  or  cotton*  will  do  for 
vineyard  culture. 

Plowine  and  harrowing,  say f  IflO 

But  if  land  needs  mttiuring  (say  plowed  in  and  potting  manure 

inholea)  before  planting, • SO,0O 

Distance  twenlj  feet  each  way,  as  near  as  admissible  for  Scap- 

pemong  yines.   About  ICK)  well-rooted  vines,  at  25  cts.  each,  25,00 

For  stakes  to  stand  two  years,  of  oak  or  light- wood,  or  pine  ndls, 
ten  or  eleven  feet  long,  and  set  in  two  feet  deep,  north  side 
of  holes  dug  for  planting  the  vinee^lOO  at  5  cts.  eadi,. . . .     5,00 

Digging  holes  two  feet  wide  and  two  iieet  de^p— *100  at  5  ots. 

e9ch, 5,00 

(Plowing  twenty  feet  each  way  will  help  the  digging  at  the  in- 
tersections.) 

Putting  in  the  steker  and  fiUing  holes  nearly  faH  of  manure,  if 
necessary,  and  rich  surface  earth  above  tiie  manure,  if  ma- 
nure is  used ;  and,  after  wetting  thoroughly  with  soft- water, 
planting  vines  thereon  in  the  center  of  the  holes,  and  tying 
the  vine  stem  or  stems  to  the  stake,  say  with  elm  baix  or 
other  lasting  ties,... 5,00 

$61,00 
The  ground  between  the  vines,  for  two  years,  may  be  planted  with 
Irish  potatoes,  bush  beans,  or  any  plant  that  will  not  shade  or  inter- 
fere with  the  vines ;  and,  such  vegetables,  manured  in  the  drill  and 
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worked  at  die  same  time  with  the  yinea,  kept  hoed  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  tend  to  increase  the  fertility  for  the  vine  roots  as  they  spread. 
The  product  of  the  crop  thus  had,  will,  perhaps,  pay  the  expense,  or 
more,4>f  working  the  ground  the  two  years.  The  third  year,  if  properly 
managed,  crops  of  grapes  begin,  and  the  frame,  at  least,  for  the  seaJQfola* 
ing  and  canopies  may  DC  made  as  follows: 

100  lighi-wood,  oedar  or  oak  poets,  ten,  eleren  or  twelve  feet 
lonff,  and  nx,  sereD,  eight  or  more,  incheB  in  diametcar,  worth, 
Bay  SJO  ctB.  each, $30,00 

Dimng  the  100  holes,  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  at  2  cts.  each,. .     2,00 

Naiung  two  cleats  or  shincles  on  each  side  of  the  sqaared  top  of 
eveiT  poet,  the  emds  ol  which  cleats  project  upward,  to  hold 
on  the  scantling  or  larger  poles— say  2  cts.  cost  thereof,  for 
each  post, 2,00 

Setting  the  posts  in  the  ground, 1,00 

About  200  larger  poles  m  oak  or  pine;  widi  the  bark  taken  off, 
twenty  feet  long,  and  four,  fiVe  or  six,  inches  in  diameter, 
Wjorth,.  say,  10  cts.  each, 20,00 

About  400  smaller  poles,  with  the  bark  taken  off,  twenty  feet  long 
and  thvee.  four  or  five,  inches  in  diameter  (pine  will  last  as 
long  as  oak,  generally),  at  5  cts.  ench, 20,00 

Butting  up  the  poles  and.  spreading  the  Tine  branches  thereon^ 

worthy  say» • • 10,00 

$75,00 

So,  the  cost  of  oommmencing  an  acre  of  Seuppemong  vineyard, 

I  calculate  only $61,00 

And  for  scaffolding,  the  third  year, 75,00 

$136,00 

And  in  six  years,  with  right  usage,  the  vineyard  may  hear  half  a 
crop ;  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  a  whole  crop,  or  two  thousand  gallons  of 
juice  or  six  hundred  hushels  of  grapes  and  upward — and  so  on  for 
one  hundred  years  or  more — ^as  experiments  have  shown  the  Scupper^ 
nong  to  be  the  most  lasting  of  all  vines.  The  proportions  of  cost  for 
other  sorts  of  vines  may  be  easily  calculated.  My  distance  each  way 
for  others,  is  ten  feet;  and,  at  that  distance,  an  acre  quadruples  in 
number  the  Scuppemong :  or,  about 

400  vines  at  25  cts .  each , $100 ,00 

400  stakes  at  5  cts.  each 20,00 

Digging  400  holes  at  5  cts.  each, 20,00 

Expense  of  putting  in  the  stakes  and  planting  the  vines,  say,. .     10,00 

$150,00 

And,  for  scaffi^ding  and  canopies,  the  same  matariak  and  process  of 
using  them  may  be  had  as  for  the  Scuppemong— except  the  stakes  may 
be  retained,  or  others  put  at  middle  distances  of  ten  feet,  to  support,  by 
tying,  the  main  stems  of  the  vines  intermediate  between  the  posts ;  or, 
such  intermediate  vines,  without  stakes,  can  be  tied  to  the  poles  above 
them,  as  to  main  stems,  and  their  branches  thus  spread  over  the  scaf- 
folding. But  if  new  stakes  are  used  at  intermediate  distances  for  the 
vines  between  the  posts,  about  three  hundred  are  necessary ;  and  they 
would  be  an  additional  expense  of  scaffolding  to  that  of  the  Scupper- 
nong  of  fifteen  doUara.    But  if  vines  are  tied  to  the  poles  above,  at 
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tfca  medium  dfatanee  of  ten  feet,  less  expense,  of  course,  is  incarred 
tiian  is  the  stakes  and  tying.    Thus,  then,  the 

Expense  of  scaffolding  (throe  yean), $  75,00 

Pattini^  oat  the  acre,  as  above, 150,00 

Additional  oost  of  stake^ 15,00 

$240,00 

The  cost  of  the  Scnppernong  vineyard  is  9136,00:  this^  subtracted 
firom  $240,00,  the  cost  of  other  kinds,  leaves,  in  fkvor  <^  the  Scupper* 
nopg,  9104,00.  So,  the  estimate  of  9200,00  for  furming  a  vineyard, 
as  made  in  the  November  number  of  the  Review,  is  $139,00  moro 
than  that  required  for  the  Scuppemong  vineyard. 

All  the  comparative  estimates  tend  to  prove  greatly  in  fitvor  of 
southern  vineyardsy  on  the  ^American  system''  of  soa^lding^  in  re* 
gard  to  mediate  cost.  The  southern  having  vastly  the  advantage, 
we  may.  add,  as  to  certainty  of  yield  and  profited 

Sn>NXT  Wellee. 

BrifMeyviUe,  Halifax  Co.,  K  C,  Dec.  11,  1849. 

N.  B. — The  foreg(»ng  estimate,  as  to  number  of  vines,  stakes,  posts 
and  poles,  ib^  fractionally,  not  correct,  but  will  be  found  substantially 
right.  One  hundred,  as  a  basis,  is  more  convenient  for  calculation ; 
and  entire  exactness  could  not  be  had  without  troublesome  fractions. 
As  to  skinned  or  barked  round  timbers  instead  of  split,  that  mode  of 
fixture,  for  canopies,  is  adopted  by  me  as  least  expensive,  more  dura- 
ble, and  the  best  eveir  way.  The  greater  part  of  my  vineyards,  as  to 
scdSblding  and  canopies,  have  split  posts  every  ten  feet  each  way,  and 
split  scantling  and  rails  thereon,  elbven  and  twelve  f§et  long,  or  long- 
er than  ten  ^t^  ih  order  to  lap  each  way. 


ART.  VI.— PROTECTION  TO  HOMB  INnUSTRY.— No.  1. 

[Wb  an  not  nnwiUing  to  publiih  th*  ptpers  ot**A  PUntor,"  bat  ohmll  AmI  bonnd,  alter  baw- 
Ing  the  lide  of  the  quMtioii  he  adTooifctes,  to  preiont  the  other  fide  with  the  utmott  fkimetii. 
Tbe  adToestae  of  fine  trade  aeem  neTer  to  faar  dlaouaaloii.  We  ahall  not,  howerer,  vallnr  the 
matter  to  oooapy  more  than  a  Terribw  pages  of  the  Beview,  heilering  that  it  has  been  already 
diaeossed  with  more  ftxllneeSf  abUite  and  power,  than  almost  any  other  snlject  in  the  world. 
In  one  thing  we  would  correct "  A  flantar.^  The  South  nee^s  no  proteotiTe  tariff  to  enable  her, 
to  o(»npete  sncoessfVillj  with  England,  or  the  North,  in  the  manumoture  of  cotton,  beyond  that 
which  IS  incident  to  the  rerenae  stand^urd,  and  this  is  most  fortunate  fbr  oar  Interests  and  pro»> 
polity.— £».] 

A  GOOD  government,  in  fostering  the  commerce,  arts  and  manufft0« 
tares,  of  a  people  jnst  commencing  their  career,  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  a  thoughtful  parent  dealing  with  an  infant  child.  The  parent  watch* 
ee  each  attempt  of  the  child  to  crawl;  he  encourages  him  and  throws 
some  glittering  toy  before  him  to  lure  him  on  to  exertion.  The 
parent  sees  that,  by  these  means,  his  boy  at  last  finds  his  feet — he  stands 
alone,  he  walks,  he  runs. 

If  the  parent,  however,  through  fear  of  accident,  disinclination  to 
trouble,  or  inertness,  suffers  his  child  to  be  carried  in  the  arms  of  his 
nurse — for  years  together  keeps  him  in  his  cradle  aad  go-eaft— his  limbs 
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and  xnosolflB  do  not  exp«nd,  he  grows  slowly,  Us  stresgih  oannot  in- 
crease, his  legs  are  conUaoted,  and,  for  the  most  part,  his  physical 
powers  are  paralyzed. 

A  wise  government,  in  like  manner,  watches  the  ori^n  and  progress 
of  national  industry.  It  holds  out  enQ0ura|;ement  in  its  early  strug- 
gles, remoYOs  obstacles  which  impede  its  progress,  protects  it  reasonably 
until  yigor,  strength  and  skill  are  attained  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
oompelition  of  the  world,  and  gradually,  as  the  child  reaches  to  man- 
hood, so  the  mani^actures  of  a  nation  attain  strength,  beauty  aad 
stability. 

No  parent  ever  regretted  the  time  and  expense  bestowed  upon  the 
bodily  or  mental  develf^ment  of  a  child — and  no  nation  will  ever  Iumto 
cause  to  regret  the  means  applied  to  establishing  the  useful  arts.  To 
be  independent  ci  the  worla  for  everything  k  most  desirable  to  any 
nation.  To  ours,  such  independence  is  attainable  at  a  very  triflins 
outlay.  Our  country  embraces  nearly  all  climates  of  the  earth — and 
rich  soil,  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth  and  noble  rivers,  invite  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  their  riches.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  the 
precious  metals,  are  in  abundance.  Oold,  particularly,  is  found  in  such 
proi^ion  as  to  astonish  the  world ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
rich  stream,  happily  for  mankind,  is  not  a  regal  monopoly  to  minister 
to  exterminating  wars,  religious  persecutions  and  the  luxuries  of  a 
oourt,  but  is  directed  through  commercial  rills,  circulating  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  a  free  country  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  peace, 
strengthening  the  hand  of  industry,  diffusing  knowledge,  and  spread- 
ing the  influences  of  a  beneficient  religion  over  a  free  people. 

This  scene  has  no  parallel  in  tiie  colonial  history  of  Spain.  The 
moral  effects  of  the  gold  of  this  day,  present  the  very  antipodes  of  those 
which  signalized  the  mining  prosperity  of  a  despotic  crown.  The 
causes  which  rendered^  those  mines  a  curse,  have  no  application  here. 
This  theme  is  a  very  fruitful  one,  for  the  pen  of  the  philosopher  and ' 
the  philanthropist,  but  would  require  too  much  of  a  digression  for  the 
matter  now  under  consideration.  As  connected,  however,  with  cur 
subject,  it  may  be  stated,  that  so  far  as  the  influx  of  gold  has  produced 
any  influence,  it  has  proved  beneficial  to  every  branch  of  industry, 
agricultural,  commercial  and  manufacturing. 

We  have  then  the  elements  of  national  wealth  in  great  profusion. 
It  is  our  policy  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  advantages,  and  to  create  a 
home  market  for  their  consumption.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  1  It 
will  be  accomplished  by  a  moderate  protection  to  our  own  manufiic- 
tures,  not  amounting  to  prohibition,  not  exclusive,  nor  yet  such,  as 
would,  beside  a  fstir  and  reasonable  profit,  amount  to  ^  bounty.  When 
a  tariff  of  this  character  is  enacted,  it  produces  dissatisfaction.  It  is 
unequal  in  its  operation,  leads  to  extremes  and  unsettles  public  opm* 
ion.  Enterprising  men,  who  would  otherwise  embark  in  manufactures, 
have  no  confidenoe  in  legislation,  and  are  afraid  to  embark  their  cap- 
ital, where  the  encouragement  held  out  one  year  is  withdrawn  the 
'next  It  is  this  uncertain  state  of  things,  which  is  to  be  changed  and 
put  upon  a  broad  and  patriotic  ground. 

A  laige  revenue  is  essential  to  our  prosperity.  Let  it  be  so  adjust- 
ed as  to  protect  our  industry. 
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The  prosperity  of  one  department  of  labor  benefits  every  other.  If 
the  loom  is  Drought  to  the  ootton-fiekL,  there  is  a  call  for  machinists, 
carpenters,  blaoksmitiiB,  &e.  These  most  be  dotfaed  and  fed.  The 
surplus  of  food  left  on  the  hands  of  the  farmer  finds  a  re^dy  sale,  and 
a  Tillaffe  soon  springs  up  around  the  manufactory.  The  cotton  planter 
instead  of  selling  his  raw  material,  converts  it  to  yams  or  cloth,  and 
reoeiyes  the  adwtional  value  imparted  to  the  raw  material  by  this 
Mttveraion,  a  value  not  probably  understood  by  one  planter  in  a  him* 
dred. 

This  state  of  things  is  being  now  peroeivod,  and  a  few  years  will 
VBite  the  whole  South,  the  sugar-planter  as  well  as  the  cotton-planter, 
in  sustaining  a  moderate  tari£  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Alabama 
will  probably  take  the  lead. 

This  policy  has  been  forced  upon  the  South  by  the  great  manu&o- 
turing  power  of  Bngland.  It  has  been  ever  an  object  witili  that  power 
to  depress  the  priee  of  cotton.  The  manufiusturing  cwital  has  been 
so  great,  that  they  have  for  years  been  suoeeesfuL  it  may  now  be 
h^>ed  that  the  planter,  perceiving  the  modo  o^  defense,  may  avail  him-< 
self  of  it  There  is  no  department  of  industoy,  which  yields  so  poor  a 
rettum  as  his.  There  is  none  more  cM>able  of  being  made  to  yield  a 
reasonable  profit  The  cotton  of  ^e  United  States  has  enriched  Eng* 
land,  and  is  enriching  ^e  manufoeturers  of  the  North,  while  those  who 
raise  the  precious  staple  are  impoverished. 

These  are  undeniable  facts.  The  reason  of  such  a  state  of  things  is 
obvious.  The  planter  has  been  content  to  send  his  cotton  away  to  be 
BUuiu£M)turcd  for  him,  and  has  paid  for  the  labor  onid-half  or  two-third9 
more  than  the  value  of  the  raw  material — such  a  policy  will  keep  any 
people  poor,  in  just  the  same  proportion  that  the  manufiMturer  grows 
rich.  The  cotton-growing  States  ought  to  dothe  the  w<>rld — not  by 
supplying  the  raw  material,  but  by  manufiMturing  ii  Planters  and 
the  manufaeturers  of  England,  bear  to  eaeh  other  about  the  same  rela* 
tion  that  the  Indians  do  to  traders.  The  Indian  sells  the  rich  pro^ 
ducts  of  the  chase  to  the  trader,  for  almost  a  nominal  consideration  in 
inforior  artieles  of  merehandise.  The  profit  to  the  trader  is  enormous. 
He  grows  rapidly  in  wealth,  the  Indian  is  always  poor-^the  application 
is  obvious. 

What  the  nation  requires,  is  slable  UgitloHon.  When  the  impov* 
lance  of  depending  upon  our  own  industry  is  acknowledged,  and  the 
proper  degree  of  protection  calmly  investigated  and  aAoertained,  pass 
the  necessary  laws,  and  Ui  them  siand.  If  practical  errors  are  fonud 
m  the  working,  correct  them  with  a  gentle  nand  and  without  a  shock 
to  the  whole  system.  The  practice  of  our  country  has  been,  as  if  a 
man  shoidd  build  a  house  and  finding  it  to  be  infested  with  vermin, 
set  it  on  fire,  or  to  go  back  to  the  parent  Mid  child,  as  if  the  parcttt 
finding  his  son  beginning  to  ?ralk  by  aid  of  a  chair,  should  suddenly 
remove  his  support,  causing  him  to  fitll,  imhI  breitk  or  dislocate  hm 
limbs.  Proteetion  should  be  cautiously  and  judiekrasly  bestowed,  ae 
oonneoted  with  revenue— never  materially  altered,  or  withdrawn. 

A  Plantbr. 
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ras  ABCKTMmiT  FBOM  BMUSflOV;  PlOeBBSS  Of  WAXATKOM;  DRtBlUNAXKRV  OV 

THl  0OUTH,  Aa 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  28th  January — which  I  trust  you  have 
reoeived  ere  this — I  mentioned  that  I  had  lost  your  circular  letter 
soon  after  it  had  come  to  hand.  It  was,  I  am  glad  to  say,  only  mislaid, 
and  has  within  a  few  days  been  recovered.  A  second  perusal  of  il 
induces  me  to  resume  my  pen.  Unwilling  to  trust  my  recollectioiis 
from  a  single  reading,  I  did  not  m  my  Ust  communication  attempt  to 
follow  the  course  of  your  argument,  and  meet  directly  the  points  made 
and  the  terms  used.  I  thought  it  better  to  take  a  general  yiew  of  the 
subject,  which  could  not  fail  to  traverse  your  most  material  charges. 
I  am  well  aware,  however,  that,  for  fear  of  being  tedious,  I  omitted 
many  interesting  topics  altogether,  and  abstained  from  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  those  introdveed.  I  do  not  propose  n«w  to  exkatui 
ihe  subject ;  which  it  would  require  volumes  to  do ;  %ut  without  waH^ 
ing  to  loam — ^which  I  may  never  do— your  opinion  ef  what  I  have 
already  said,  I  sit  down  to  supply  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  my  letter 
of  January,  and,  with  your  circular  before  me,  te  reply  to  such  parts 
of  it  as  have  not  been  fully  answered. 

It  is,  I  perceive,  addrc^Bsed  among  others  to  ^such  as  have  never 
visited  the  southern  States''  of  this  confederacy,  and  professes  te  en* 
lighten  their  ignorance  of  the  aetual  '^  condition  ef  the  poor  slave  in 
tiieir  own  country."  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  would  have  displayed 
prudence  in  confining  the  circulation  of  your  letter  altogether  te  ^sdi 
persons.  You  might  then  have  indulged  with  impunity  in  giving,  as 
vou  have  done,  a  picture  of  slavery  drawn  from  your  own  excited  imag- 
ination, or  from  those  impure  fountains,  the  Martineaus,  Marryatts, 
TroUopes  and  Diokenses,  who  have  profited  by  catering,  at  our  expense, 
to  the  jealous  sensibilities  and  debauched  tastes  of  your  countrymen. 
Admitting  that  you  are  fiumliar  with  the  history  of  slavery  and  the 
past  discussions  of  it,  as  I  did,  I  now  think  rather  broadly,  in  my 
former  letter,  what  can  you  know  of  the  true  condition  of  the  ^'  poor 
dave"  here?  I  am  not  aware  that  you  have  ever  visited  this  country, 
or  even  the  West  Indies.  Can  you  suppose  that  because  you  have 
devoted  your  life  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject — commencing  it 
under  the  influence  of  an  enthusiasm  so  melancholy  at  first  and  so 
volcanic  afterward  as  to  nothing  short  of  hallucination — ^pursuing  it 
as  men  ei  one  idea  do  everything,  with  the  single  purpose  of  establish- 
ing your  own  view  ef  it-— gathering  your  information  from  discharged 
SMUuen,  disappointed  speculators,  ^tious  politicians,  visionary  reform- 
ers and  scurrilous  tourists^-opening  your  ears  to  every  species  of 
complaint,  exaggeration  and  fidsehood  that  interested  ingenuity  could 
kMfent,  and  never  for  a  moment  questioning  the  truth  of  anything  that 
eould  make  for  your  cause-— can  you  suppose  that  all  this  has  qualified 
you,  living  the  while  in  England,  to  form  or  approximate  toward  the 
formation  of  a  correct  opinion  of  the  condition  of  slaves  among  us?  I 
know  the  power  of  self-delusion.     I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  you 
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tidiik  yomielf  the  yery  bes^  informed  man  iliyeon  this  subjeet,  and 
A&t  many  think  so  likewise.  So  £ur  as  fftots  go,  even  after  deducting 
firom  yoor  list  a  great  deal  that  is  not  &ct,  I  will  not  deny  that  pro- 
iMtbly  your  collection  is  the  most  extensive  in  existence.  But  as  to  the 
tnUk  in  r^^ard  to  slavery,  there  is  not  an  adult  in  this  rcigion  but  knows 
more  of  it  than  you  do.  Truth  and  fad  are,  you  are  aware/  by  no 
means  synonymous  terms.  Ninety-nine  facts  may  constitute  a  faW 
hood :  the  hundredth,  added  or  alone,  ffives  the  truth.  With  all  your 
knowledge  of  .facts,  I  undertake  to  say  that  you  are  entirely  and  grossly 
Ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of  our  slaves.  And  from  all  that  I  cam 
Bee,  you  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  essential  principles  of  human  asso- 
mation  revealed  in  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  on  which  slavery 
rests,  and  which  will  perpetuate  it  forever  in  some  form  or  other.  How- 
ever you  may  declaim  against  it ;  however  powerfully  you  may  array 
atrocious  incidents ;  whatever  appeab  you  may  make  to  the  heated 
ima^nationsand  tender  sensibilities  of  mankind — believe  me,  your  total 
Uindness  to  the  wlu>le  truths  which  jJone  constitutes  the  truth,  incapao* 
itates  you  from  ^ver  making  an  impression  on  the  sober  reason  and 
sound  common  sense  of  t<he  world,  i  ou  may  seduce  thousands — ^you 
can  convince  no  one.  Whenever  and  wherever  you  or  the  advocates 
of  your  cause  can  arouse  the  passions  of  the  weakminded  and  the  igno- 
rant, and  bringing  to  bear  with  them  the  interests  of  the  vicious  and 
unprincipled,  overwhelm  common  sense  and  reason — as  €^od  sometimes 
permits  to  be  done — you  may  triumph.  Such  a  triumph  we  have 
witnessed  in  Great  Britain.  But  I  trust  it  is  far  distant  here :  nor 
can  it  from  its  nature  be  extensive  or  enduring.  Other  classes  of 
Beformers,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  abolitionists,  attack  the 
institution  of  marriage,  and  even  the  established  relations  of  parent 
and  child.  And  they  collect  instances  of  barbarous  cruelty  and  shock- 
ing degradation  which  rival,  if  they  do  not  throw  into  the  shade,  your 
slavery  statistics.  But  the  rights  of  marriage  and  parental  autboritj 
rest  upon  truths  as  obvious  as  they  are  unohangeabIe--eominff  home 
to  every  human  being,  self-impressed  forever  on  the  individuid  mind, 
and  cannot  be  shaken  until  the  whole  man  is  corrupted,  nor  subverted 
until  civilized  society  becomes  a  putrid  mass.  Domestic  slavery  is  not 
80  universally  understood,  nor  can  it  make  such  a  direct  appeal  to  indi- 
viduals or  society  beyond  its  pale.  Here,  prejudice  and  passion  have 
room  to  sport  at  the  expense  of  others.  They  may  be  excited  and 
urged  to  dangerous  action,  remote  from  the  victims  they  mark  out, 
They  may,  as  they  have  done,  effect  great  mischief,  but  they  cannot  be 
made  to  maintain,  in  the  long  r«n,  dominion  over  reason  and  common 
sense,  nor  ultimately  put  down  what  God  has  ordained. 

You  deny  however  that  slavery  is  sanctioned  by  God,  and  your  chief 
argument  is,  that,  when  he  gave  to  Adam  dominion  over  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  and  tho^  animal  creation  he  stopped  there.  ^^  He  never  gave 
him  any  further  right  over  his  fellow  men."  You  restrict  the  descen* 
dants  of  Adam  to  a  very  short  list  of  rights  and  powers,  duties  and 
responsibilities,  if  you  limit  them  solely  to  those  conterred  and  enjoined 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  verv  obvious  that  in  this  narra- 
tive of  the  creation,  Moses  did  not  have  it  in  view  to  record  any  part 
of  the  Law  intended  for  the  government  of  man  'm  his  social  or  politi- 
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^1  state.  Eye  was  not  yet  created ;  the  ezpaleion  liad  not  vet  taken 
plaee ;  Cain  was  unborn :  and  no  allasion  whatever  is  made  to  the 
matifold  decrees  of  God -to  which  these  events  gave  rise.  The  onhf 
senons  answer  this  argument  deserves  is  to  saj,  what  is  so  manifestl;f 
true,  that  God's  not  expressly  giving  to  Adam  '^anv  right  over  his 
fellow  men''  by  no  means  excluded  him  from  conferring  that  right  on 
his  descendants ;  which  he  in  fact  did.  We  know  that  Abraham,  the 
chosen  one  of  God,  exercised  it  and  held  propertv  in  his  fellow  man, 
eveiv.  anterior  to  the  period  when  property  in  land  was  acknowledged. 
We  might  infer  that  God  had  authorized  it.  But  we  are  not  reduced 
to  inference  or  conjecture.  At  the  hacard  of  fatiguing  you  by  repeti- 
tion, I  will  again  refer  vou  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Scriptures.  Innu* 
merable  instances  might  be  quoted  where  God  has  given  and  com^ 
manded  men  to  assume  dominion  over  their  fellow  men.  But  one  will 
suffice.  In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus  you  will  find  Domestic 
j  Sla^oery — precisely  such  as  is  maintained  at  this  day  in  these  States-^ 
I  ordained  and  established  by  Godj  in  language  tohich  I  defy  you  to  per* 
I  vert  so  as  to  leave  a  doubt  on  any  honest  mind  that  this  institution  tdas 
founded  by  him  and  decreed  to  be  perpetual.     I  quote  the  words: 

Leviticus  xxv,  44-46:  '^Both  thy  bondmen  and  thy  bondmaids 
whieh  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  (Africans)  that  are 
round  about  you :  of  them  ye  shall  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids. 

^Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do  sojourn 
among  ^u,  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are  with 
you  which  they  begat  in  your  land  (descendants  of  Afticans?),  and  they 
shall  be  your  possession. 

'  '^  And  ye  shall  taJce  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  after 
you^  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession.    Thbt  shall  be  Toim  bovdues 

FOREVER.** 

What  human  Legislature  could  make  a  decree  more  fuU  and  explicit 
than  this  7  What  court  of  law  or  chancery  could  defeat  a  title  to  a 
slave  couched  in  terms  so  dear  and  complete  as  these?  And  this  is 
the  Law  of  God^  whom  you  pretend  to  worship,  while  you  denounce 
and  traduce  us  for  respecting  it. 

It  seems  scarcely  credible,  but  the  fact  is  so,  that  you  deny  this  Law 
so  plainly  written,  and  in  the  fiice  of  it,  have  the  hardihood  to  declare 
that  '^  though  slavery  is  not  specifically,  yet  it  is  virluaUy  forbidden  in 
the  Scriptures,  because  all  the  crimes  which  necessarily  arise  out  of 
slavery,  and  which  can  arise  from  no  other  source,  are  reprobated  there 
and  threatened  with  divine  vengeance."  Such  an  unworthy  subterfuge 
is  scarcelv  entitled  to  consideration.  But  its  gross  absurdity  may  be 
exposed  in  few  words.  I  do  not  know  what  crimes  you  particularly 
allude  to  as  arising  from  slavery.  But  you  will,  perhapis,  admit — not 
because  they  are  denounced  in  the  decalogue,  which  the  abolitionists 
respect  only  so  far  as  they  dioose,  but  be<^se  it  is  the  immediate  in* 
tetest  of  most  men  to  admit — ^that  disobedience  to  parents,  adultery 
and  stealing,  are  crimes.  Yet  these  crimes  ''  necessarily  arise  from  " 
the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  marriage,  and  the  possession  of  private 
property;  at  least  they  ^^can  arise  from  no  other  sources."  Then,  ac- 
cprding  to  your  argument,  it  is  "  virtually  forbidden  "  to  marry,  to  beget 
children,  and  to  hold  private  property  I    Ray  it  is  forMdden  to  Uve, 
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sinioe  murder  can  onlj.be  perpetrated  on  living  Bubjeets.  Yon  add 
that ''  in  the  same  waj  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  old,  and  other  barbar* 
ous  coatoms,  were  not  specifically  forbidden  in  the  New  Testamenti 
and  yet  Christianity  was  the  sole  means  of  their  suppression."  This  is 
very  true.  Bqt  these  shows  and  barbarous  customs  thus  suppressed, 
were  not  authorized  by  God  They  were  not  ordained  and  commanded 
bv  God  for  the  benefit  of  bis  chosen  people  and  mankind,  as  the  pur- 
chase and  holding  of  bondmen  and  bondmaids  were.  Had  they  beeO) 
they  would  never  have  been  ^^  suppressed  by  Christianity "  any  more 
than  slavery  can  be  by.  your  party.  Although  Christ  eame  "  not  to 
destroy  but  fulfill  the  Law,"  he  nevertheless-did  formally  abrogate  some 
of  the  ordinances  promulgated  by  Moses,  and  all  such  as  were  at  wiyr 
with  his  mission  of  ^  peace  and  good  will  on  earth."  He  '*  specifically^' 
annuls,  for  instance,  one  '^barbarous  custom,''  sanctioned  by  those  ordi- 
nanoes,  where  he  says:  ^'ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  an  eve 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but  I  say  unto  you  that  jre  resist 
not  evil,  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek  turn  to  him 
the  other,  also."  Now,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  usual  for  masters 
to  put  their  slaves  to  death  on  the  slightest  provocation.  They  even 
killed  and  cut  them  up  to  feed  their  fishes.  He  was  undoubtedly 
Mrare^f  these  things,  as  well  as  of'  the  law  and  commandment  I  have 
quoted.  He  could  only  have  been  restrained  from  denouncing  them, 
as  be  did  the  "  lex  taiionis"  because  he  knew  that  in  despite  of  these 
barbarities  the  institution  of  slavery  was  at  the  bottom  a  sound  and 
wholesome  as  well  as  lawful  one;  Certain  it  is,  that  in  his  wisdomi 
and  purity  he  did  not  see  proper  to  interfere  with  it.  In  your  wisdom, 
however,  you  mi^e  the  sacrilegious  attempt  to  overthrow  it. 

You  quote  the  denunciation  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  say  that  ^<  the 
chief  reason  given  W  the'p»>phet  Joel  for  their  destruction,  was,  that 
they  were  notorious  beyond  all  others  for  carrying  on  the  slave  trade." 
I  am  afndd  you  think  we  have  no  Bibles  in  the  slave  States,  or  that 
we  are  unable  to  read  them.  I  «aanot  otherwise  account  for  your 
making  this  reference,  unless,  indeed,  your  own  reading  is  confined  to 
an  expurgated  edition,  prepared  for  the  use  of  abolitionists,  in  which 
everything  relating  to  slavery  that  militates  against  their  view  of  it  is  left 
out.  The  prophet  Joel  denounces  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  because 
^  The  children  also  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Jerusalem  have  ye  sold 
unto  the  Grecians."  And  what  is  the  Divine  vengeance  for  this  "  no- 
torious elave-trading?"  Hear  it.  ^^And  I  will  sell  your  sons  and 
daughters  into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  sell 
them  to  the  fiabeans,  to  a  people  far  off:  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 
Do  you  call  this  a  condemnation  of  slave-trading?  The  prophet 
makes  God  himself  a  participator  in  the  crime,  if  that  be  one.  **  The 
Lord  hath  spoken  it;"  he  says,  that  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  shall 
^  be  sM  into  davery  to  strangers.  Their  real  offanse  wus  iu  enslaving 
the  Ohosen  People ;  and  their  sentence  was  a  repetition  of  the  old 
eommand,  to  make  slaves  of  the  '^  heathen  round  about.'' 

I  have  dwelt  upon  your  scriptural  argument  because  you  profess  to 
believe  the  Bible ;  beeaase  a  Uu'ge  proportion  of  the  abolitionists  pro- 
fess to  do  the  tame,  and  to  act  under  its  sanction ;  because  your  circu- 
lar ii  addresMd  in  part  to  "profesBtng  Christians;''  and  because  it  « 
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from  that  class,  maiolj/tliat  yea  expeot  to  saduee  eoDverts  to  jour  an- 
ti-Christian, I  may  say,  infidel  doctrines.  It  would  be  wholly  unnec- 
essary to  answer  you  to  any  one  who  reads  the  Scriptures  for  himself 
and  construes  them  according  to  any  other  formula  than  that  which 
the  abolitionists  are  wickedly  endeavoring  to  impose  upon  the  world. 
The  scriptural  sanction  of  slavery  is,  in  fact,  so  palpable  and  so  strong, 
that  both  wings  of  your  party  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  it  The 
more  sensible  and  moderate  admit,  as  the  organ  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  North  British  Review,  has  lately  done,  that  they  ^^&re 
precluded  by  the  $iatenuiUs  and  conduct  of  the  apostlet  from  regarding 
mere  slaveholding  as  essentially  sinftd,^^  while  the  desperate  and  reck- 
less, who  are  bent  on  keeping  up  the  agitation  at  every  hasard,  declare, 
'as  has  been  done  in  the  Anti-slavery  Record,  "  If  our  inquiry  turns 
|out  in  favor  of  slavery,  rr  is  the  Bukle  thjit  must  TAhu  and  not  ths 
Jriohts  of  human  nature."  You  cannot,  I  am  satisfiea,  much  longer 
maintain  before  the  woi4d,  the  Christian  platform,  from  which  to  wage 
war  upon  our  institutions.  Driven  from  it,  you  must  abandon  the  con- 
test; or,  repudiating  Revelation,  rush  into  the  horrors  of  natu&al 

X.BL1GION. 

1    You  next  complain,  that  our  slaves  are  kept  in  bondage  by  the 
f  law  of  force.' ^     in  what  country  or  condition  of  mankind  do  you  sec 
human  a&irs  regulated  merely  by  the  law  of  love  ?    Unless  I  am 
greatly  mist^en,  you  will,  if  you  look  over  the  world,  find  nearly  all 
certain  and  permanent  rights,  civil,  social,  and,  I  may  even  add,  relig* 
ious,  resting  on,  and  ultimately  secured  by,  the  ^  law  of  foroe.''     The 
power  of  majorities— of  aristocracies-— of  kings — nay,  of  priests,  for 
the  most  part,  and  of  property,  resolves  itsetf,  at  last,  into  ^  force,'' 
and  could  not  otherwise  be  long  maintained:     Thus,  in  every  turn  of 
your  argument  against  our  system  of  slavery,  you  advanoe^  whether 
conscious  of  it  or  not,  radical  and  revolutionary  dootrinec  calculated 
to  change  the  whole  hce  of  the  world,  to  overthrow  all  govumment, 
disorganize  society,  and  reduce  man  to  a  state  of  nature — red  with 
blood,  and  shrouded  ono6  more  in  barbaric  ignorance.     But  you  great- 
ly err,  if  you  suppose,  because  we  rely  on  force,  in  the  last  reeort  to 
maintain  our  supremacy  over  our  slaves,  that  ours  is  a  stem  and  un- 
feeling domination  at  all  to  be  compared  in  hard-hearted  seventy  to 
that  exercised,  not  over  the  mere  laborer  only,  but  by  Uie  higher  over 
each  lower  order,  wherever  the  British  sway  is  acknowkdf^     Yoa 
say,  that  if  those  you  address  were  ^^  to  spend  one  day  in  Uie  South, 
they  would  return  borne  with  impressions  against  slavery  never  to  be 
erased."     But  the  hot  is  universally  the  reverse.     I  have  known  no* 
merous  instances,  and  I  never  knew  ci  a  single  one,  where  there  was 
no  oiher  cause  of  offense  and  no  oljeei  to  promote  by  fidsehood,  that 
individuals  from  the  non-slaveholdini;  States  did  not,  after  residing 
among  us  long  enough  to  understand  the  subject,  ^^*retiim  home  "  Ic 
defend  our  slavery.     It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  you  have  never  tried 
the  experiment  yourself.     I  do  not  doubt  that  you  would  have  beea 
converted,  for  I  give  you  credit  for  an  honest  though  perverted  mind. 
lYou  would  have  seen  how  weak  and  futile  is  all  abstract  reaeoning 
kbout  Uiis  matter,  and  thaV^  *  building  may  not  be  lees  elegaat  m 
Bts  proportions,  or  tasteful  in  its  omamenU)  <^  virtucns  in  He  aaec^  far 
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fceing  bMe4  upon  granite,  so  %  aystem  of  hnmui  goyernvieoft,  tb^igh 
founded  en  force,  may  develop  and  cultivate  the  tenderest  and  ^^imiBt^ 
sentiments  ef  the  human  heart  And  our  patriiu*chal  scheme  of  do* 
•lestic  servitude  is  indeed  well  calculated  to  awaken  the  higher  And 
finer  feelings  of  our  nature.  It  is  not  wanting  in  its  enthusiasm  «nd 
its  poetry.  The  relations  of  the  most  beloved  and  honored  chief,  and 
the  most  faithful  and  admiring  subjects,  which,  from  the  time  of  Homer, 
have  been  the  theme  of  song,  are  frigid  and  unfelt  compared  with 
those  existinff  between  the  master  and  his  slaves — who  served  bis  &* 
iher,  and  rocked  his  cradle,  or  have  been  born  to  his  household,  and 
look  forward  to  serve  his  children«*who  htf^e  been,  through  lifo,  the 
props  of  his  fortune,  and  the  objects  of  his  care— who  have  partaken 
5>f  his  griefs,  and  looked  to  him  for  comfort  in  their  «wn — whose  sick* 
ttess  he  has  so  frequently  watched  over  and  relieved-— whose  holidays 
he  has  so  often  made  joyous  by  his  bounties  and  his  presence:  for  whose 
wel^ure  when  absent  his  anxious  solicitude  never  ceases,  and  whose 
h^rty  and  affectionate  greetings  never  £ul  to  weleome  him  home.  In 
this  eold,  calauUting,  ambitious  world  of  ours,  there  sfre  few  ties  mere 
lieartfelt,  or  of  more  benignant  infinenoe,  than  those  which  mutually 
bind  the  master  and  the  slave,  under  our  ancient  system,  handed  down 
from  the  Father  of  Israel.  The  unholy  purpose  of  the  abolitionists, 
is  to  destroy  by  defiling  it;  to  infuse  into  it  the  gall  and  bittenMss 
which  rankle  in  their  own  envenomed  bosoms;  to  poison  the  minds  of 
ikte  master  and  the  servant,  turn  knre  to  hatred,  array  ^^  force  "  agwut 
Jorce,  and  hurl  alL 

"With  hideous  rain  and  torabustion,  dowB 
To  bottomleas  perdition." 

You  think  it  a  great  ^' crime  "  that  we  do  not  pinr  our  slaves  ^  wages," 
«nd  on  this  account  pronounce  us  '^  robbers.''     In  Iny  former  letter  I' 
showed  that  the  labor  of  our  slaves  was  not  without  great  cost  te  ms, 
and  that,  in  fact,  they  themselves  receive  more  in  return  for  it  than 
your  hirelings  do  for  theirs.     For  what  purpose  do  men  labor,  but  to  • 
support  themselves  and  their  families  in  what  comfort  they  are  able? 
The  efforts  of  mere  physical  labor  seldom  suffice  to  provide  more  than 
«  livelihood.     And  it  is  a  well  known  and  shocking  fact,  that  while  few 
'Operatives  in  Great  Britain  succeed  in  securing  a  comfortable  living, 
the  ffr^ter  part  drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  and  sink  at  last  under 
mbsoTute  want     Of  what  avail  is  it  that  you  go  through  the  form  of  pay* 
ing  them  a  pittance  of  what  you  call  ^^  wages,''  when  you  do  not,  in  return 
for  their  services,  allow  them  what,  alone  they  ask — and  have  a  just 
right  to  demand — enough  to  feed,  clothe  and  lodge  them,  in  health  and 
sickness,  with  reasonable  eomfort.     Though  we  do  not  give  ^'wages'' 
in  moneyy  we  do  this  for  our  slaves,  and  they  are,  therefore,  better  re 
warded  than  yofurs.     It  is  the  prevaling  vice  and  error  ef  the  age,  and 
one  from  which  the  abolitionists,  with  idl  their  saintly  pretensions,  arei 
for  from  being  free,  to  bring  everything  to  the  standard  of  money./ 
You  make  cold  and  silver  the  great  test  of  haziness.     The  American/ 
slave  must  be  wretched  indeed,  because  he  is  not  compensated  for  his 
servioes  in  cash.    It  is  altogether  praiseworthy  to  pay  the  kborer  a 
shilling  a  day  and  let  him  starve  oo  it.    Tostpplj  all  his  wants  abond* 
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aBtly,  und  at  all  times,  ret  withhold  from  him  money ^  is  among  '^  the 
most  reprobated  crimes/'  The  fftot  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  mere  la- 
borer is  now,  and  always  has  been,  ererywhere  that  barbarism  has 
ceased,  enslaved.  Amone  the  innovations  of  modem  tiroes  following 
^^  the  decay  of  villenage,"  has  been  the  creation  of  a  new  system  of  slav- 
ery.  The  primitive  and  patriarehal,  which  may  also  be  called  the  sa- 
cred and  natural  system,  in  whidi  the  laborer  is  under  the  peipsonal 
control  of  a  fellow  being,  endowed  with  the  sentiments  and  sympathies 
of  humanity,  exists  among  us.  It  has  been,  almost  everywhere 
else,  superceded  by  the  teodeni  arttMal  monty-^ihcer  ii/slem^  in  which 
man — his  thews  and'  sinews,  his  hopes  and  afeetions,  his  very  being, 
are  all  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Capital — a  monster  without  a 
heart — cold,  stern,  anihmetical — sticking  to  the  bond — taking  ever 
**'  the  pound  of  flesh" — working  up  human  Kfe  with  engines,  and  retail- 
ing it  out  by  weight  and  measure.  His  name  of  old  was  ^  Mammoi>, 
the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell  from  heaven.''  And  it  is  to  extend 
his  empire,  that  you  and  your  deluded  coadjutors  dedicate  your  lives. 
You  are  stirring  up  mankiAd  to  overthrow  our  heaven-ordained  system 
of  servitude,  surrounded  by  innumerable  checks,  designed  and  planted 
deep  in  the  human  heart,  by  €^d  and  nature,  to  substitute  the  abso- 
lute rule  of  this  "  Spirit  Reprobate,"  whose  proper  place  was  hell. 

You  charge  us  with  looking  on  our  slaves  "as  chattels  or  brutes," 
and  enter  into  a  somewhat  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  they  have 
*'  human  forms,"  "  talk,"  and  even  "  thiak.''  Now  the  fact  is,  that,  how- 
ever you  may  indulge  in  this  strain  for  effect,  it  is  the  abolitionists, 
and  not  the  slaveholders,  who,  practically,  and  in  the  most  important 
point  of  view,  regard  our  slaves  as  '*  chattels  or  brwtes."  In  your  cal- 
culations of  the  consequences  of  emancipation,  you  pass  over,  entirely, 
those  which  must  prove  most  serious,  and  which  arise  from  the  fiict  of 
their  being  persons.  You  appear  to  think  that  we  might  abstain  from 
the  use  of  them  as  readily  as  if  they  were  machines  to  be  laid  aside, 
or  cattle  that  might  be  turned  out  to  find  pasturage  for  themselvea 
I  have,  heretofore,  glanced  at  some  of  the  results  that  would  follow 
from  breaking  the  bonds  of  so  many  human  brinjs^s  now  peacefully  and 
happily  linked  into  our  social  system.  The  tragic  horrors,  the  decay 
and  ruin  that  would  for  years,  perhaps  for  ages,  brood  over  our  land, 
if  it  could  be  accomplished,  I  will  not  attempt  to  portray.  But  do  you 
fancy  the  blight  would,  in  such  an  event. come  to  us  alone?  The  dim- 
inution of  the  sugar  crop  of  the  West  Indies  affected  Great  Britain 
only,  and  there,  chiefly  the  poor.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  to 
capital,  that  labor  should  have  one  comfort  less.  Yet  it  has  forced 
a  reduction  of  the  British  duty  on  sugar.  Who  can  estimate  the  con- 
sequences that  must  follow  the  annihilation  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
slaveholding  States?  I  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  other  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  but  no  calamity  could  befall  the  world,  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  sudden  loss  of  two  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  annually. 
From  the  deserts  of  Africa  to  the  Siberian  wilds — from  Greenland  to 
the  Chinese  wall — there  is  not  a  spot  of  earth  but  would  feel  the  sen-, 
sation.  The  fkctories  of  Europe  would  fall  with  a  concussion  that 
would  shake  down  castles, palaces  and  eveti  thrones;  while  the  ^' purse 
proud,  elbowing  insolence"  of  our  Northern  monopolists  would  disap* 
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jiNear  foTerer  Qnd^  tbeimoolh  speeek  of  tike  peddler,  soonring  our  fron- 
tiers for  ft  liyelihood,  or  the  bloff  Tulgmrity  of  the  South  Sea  whaler, 
following  the  harpoon  amid  storms  and  shoals.  Doubtless,  the  aboli« 
tiottists  think  we  could  grow  cotton  without  slaves,  or  that,  at  worst,  the 
reduction  of  the  crop  would  be  moderate  and  temporary.  Such  gross 
delusions  show  how  profoundly  ignorant  they  are  of  our  condition  here. 
You  declare,  that,  ^Hhe  chanMter  of  the  people  of  the  South  has 
long  been  that  of  kardenfd  imfidelt^^  who  fear  not  God  and  have  no  re- 
gard for  religion."  I  will  not  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  former  letter 
on  this  point  I  only  notice  it  to  ask  you  how  you  c6uld.  possibly 
reconcile  it  to  your  profession  of  a  Christian  spirit,  to  make  such  a 
malicious  oharge — to  defile  your  soul  with  such  a  calumny  against 

an  unoffending  people? 

"  Too  are  old ; 
Kature,  in  you,  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  connne.    Tou  should  be  ruled  and  led 
By  some  discretion." 

May  God  forgiTe  you. 

Akin  to  this,  is  the  wanton  and  furious  assault  made  on  us  by  Mr. 
Macaulay,  in  his  late  speech  on  the  sugar  duties,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  ha»  iust  reached  mo.  His  denunciations  arc  wholly 
without  measure,  and,  among  other  things,  he  asserts  that,  '^  Slavery 
in  the  United  States  wears  its  worst  form ;  that,  boasting  of  our  civil- 
ization and  freedom,  and  frequenting  Christian  churches,  we  breed  up 
slaves — nay,  beget  children  for  slaves,  and  sell  them  at  so  much  a  head." 
Mr.  Macaulat  is  a  reviewer,  and  he  knows  that  he  is  '' nothing  if 
not  critical.''  The  practice  of  his  trade  has  given  him  the  command 
of  all  the  slashing  and  vituperative  phrases  of  our  language,  and  the 
turn  of  his  mind  leads  him  to  the  habitual  use  of  them.  He  is  an 
author,  and,  as  no  copy-right  law  secures  for  him,  from  this  country, 
a  consideration  for  his  writings,  he  is  not  only  independent  of  us,  but 
naturally  hates  everything  American.  He  is  the  representative  of 
Edinburgh:  it  is  his  cue  to  decry -our  slavery,  and,  in  doing  so,  he 
may  safely  indulge  the  malignity  of  his  temper,  his  indignation  against 
ns,  and  his  capacity  for  railing.  He  has  suffered  once«  for  being  in 
advance  of  his  time  in  favor  of  ai>olition,  and  he  does  not  intend  that 
it  shall  be  forgotten,  or  his  claim  passed  over  to  any  crumb  which  may 
now  be  thrown  to  the'vociforators  in  ^the  cause.  If  he  does  not  know 
that  the  statements  he  has  made,  reeqpecting  the  slaveholders  of  thb 
country,  are  vile  and  atrocious  falsehoods,  it  is  because  he  does  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  be  sure  he  speaks  the  truth,  so  that  he 
speaks  to  his  own  purpose. 

"Hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu  Romane  caveto." 

Such  exhibitions  as  he  has  made  may  draw  the  applause  of  a  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons,  but,  among  the  sound  and  high  minded  think- 
ers of  the  world,  they  can  only  excite  contempt  and  disgust 

But  you  are  not  content  with  depriving  ns  of  all  religious  feelings. 
You  assert,  that  our  slavery  has  also  ^^  demoraliwd  the  northern  States," 
and  charge  upon  it,  not  only  every  common  violation  of  good  order 
there,  but  the  "  Mormon  murdefs,'  the  ^^  Philadelphia  riots,"  and  all 
^  the  exterminating  wars  against  the  Indians."    I  wonder  that  you  did 
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Dot  inoreAM  ih«  Ibt  by  addiog  that  H  had  OMUMd  die  reoeat  iiMiida- 
tion  of  the  Missisaippi,  and  the  hurrioaiie  in  the  Weet  In<Het— -per^ 
haps  the  insorreotion  of  Bebeco%  and  the  war  in  Soinde.  .Yon  refer 
to  the  law  prohibiting  the  transnussion  of  abolition  publications 
throtigh  the  mail,  as  proof  of  general  corruption  1  You  could  not  do 
80,  however,  without  noticing  the  late  detected  espionage  over  the 
British  post  office  by  a  minister  of  State.  It  is  true,  as  you  say,  it 
''occasioned  a  general  outburst  of  national  feeling,^'  from  the  op* 
position ;  and  a  ^  Parliamentary  inquiry  was  instituted,"  that  is  moTed, 
but  treated  quite  cavalierly.  At  all  events,  though  the  &ot  was  ad* 
mitted,  Sir  JTanes  Graham  yet  retains  the  Home  l>epartment.*  For 
one,  I  eannei  undertake  to  condemn  hina.  Such  things  ace  not  against 
the  laws  and  usages  of  your  country.  I  do  not  know  fully  what  reap 
sons  of  State  may  have  influenced  him  and  justified  his  conduct  But 
I  do  know  that  there  is  a  vast  difference,  in  point  of  *'  national  monU- 
ity,"  between  the  discretionary  power,  residing  in  your  government,  ta 
open  any  letter  in  the  public  post  office,  and  a  well  defined  and  limited 
law  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  certain  specified  incendiary  writings 
by  means  of  the  United  States  mail 

Having  now  referred  to  every  thing  like  argument  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  uiat  is  worthy  of  notice  in  your  letter,  permit  me  to  xemark 
on  its  tone  and  style,  and  very  extraordinary  b^uin^  upon  other  in- 
stitutions of  this  country.  You  commence,  by  addressing  certain 
classes  of  our  people  as  belonging  to  "a  nation  whose  character  is  Tiouf 
so  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized  world" — and,  throughout,  you 
maintain  this  tone.  Did  the  Americans,  who  were  '^  under  your  roof 
last  summer,"  inform  vbu  that  such  language  would  be  gratifying  to 
their  iellew-citiiens  ''having  no  practical  concern  with  slave-holding "1 
Or  do  the  infamous  libels  on  America,  which  you  read  in  our  abolition 
papers,  induce  you  to  believe  that  all  that  class  of  people  are,  like  the 
abolitionists  themselves,  totally  destitute  of  patriotism  or  pride  of 
country?  .  Let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  grossly  deceived.  And,  al- 
though your  stock  brokers  and  other  speculators,  who  have  been  bitten 
in  American  ventures,  may  have  raised  a  stunning  "  cry  "  against  us 
in  England,  there  is  a  vast  body  of  people  here,  besides  slaveholders, 
who  justly 

"  Deem  their  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride. 
Beloved  bj  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside." 

And  who  know  that,  at  this  moment,  we  rank  among  the  first  powers 
of  the  world-^a  position  which  we  not  only  claim,  but  are  always 
ready  and  able  to  maintain. 

The  style  you  assume  in  addressing  your  northern  friends  is  in  per* 
feet  keeping  with  your  apparent  estimation  of  iheni.  Though  1  sliould 
be  the  last,  perhsps,  to  criticise  mere  style,  I  could  not  but  .be  struck 
with  the  extrenfteJy  simple  manner  of  your  letter.  You  seem  to  have 
thought  yoQ  were  writinjs^^a  tract  for  benighted  heathen,  and  telling  won- 
ders never  before  suggested  to  their  imaginHtion,  and  so  far  above  their 
untutored  comprehension,  as  to  require  to  be  relatt^d  in  the  primi:ive 
language  of ''the  child's  own  book,-"  This  is  sufficiently  emusing; 
and  woi>ld  be  more  so  but  for  the  coarse  and  bitter  epiihiis  you  coniin-^ 
ually  apply  to  the  poor  siavehoklers— epithets  which  appear  to  be  ste* 
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reotyped  for  the  use  of  sbolittoouMs,  and  which  form  a  large  and  mate- 
lial  part  of  all  their  arguments. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  your  letter  is  your  bold 
denunciation  of  ^'ike  shameful  c&mfnmistt"  of  our  Constitution,  and 
your  earnest  recommendation  to  these  you  address  to  overthrow  or 
revolutionize  it  In  so  many  words  you  say  to  them,  *'  you  muti  either 
MtparaU  foursihes  from  all  politieal  connection  with  the  South,  and 
OMtlce  your  own  laws ;  or,  if  you  do  not  choose  such  a  separation,  yoa 
most  break  vip  the  politieal  a$eendeneftohieh  the  eouthernhave  had  for  m 
hng  a  tinu  over  the  northern  Statei,"  The  italics  in  this,  as  m  all 
other  quotations,  are  your  own.  It  is  well  for  those  who  circulate  your 
letter  here,  that  the  donstitution  you  denounce  requires  an  overt  act  to 
constitute  treason.  It  may  be  tolerated  for  an  American  by  birth,  to  use, 
on  his  own  soil,  the  freedom  of  speaking  and  writing  which  is  guaran- 
teed to  him,  and  abuse  our  Constitution,  our  Union,  and  our  people* 
But  that  a  fortBigoer  should  use  such  Seditious  languajge,  in  a  circular 
letter  addressed  lo  a  portion  of  the  American  people,  is  a  presumption 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation  of  all.  The  party  kdown  in 
this  country  as  the  abolition  party,  has  long  since  avowed  the  sentiments 
you  express,  and  adopted  the  policy  you  enjoin.  At  the  recent  presiden* 
tial  election  they  ([ave  over  sixtv-two  thousand  votea  for.  their  own  can* 
didate,  and  held  the  balance  of  power  in  two  of  the  largest  States— » 
wanting  but  little  of  doing  it  in  several  others.  In  the  last  four  years 
their  vote  has  quadrupled.  Should  the  infataatk>n  continue  and  their 
▼ote  increase  in  the  same  ratio  in  the  next  four  years,  it  will  be  as  large 
as  the  vote  of  the  actual  slaveholders  of  the  Union.  Such  a  prospect 
is  doubtless  extremely  gratifying  to  you.  It  gives  hope  of  a  contest  on 
such  terms  as  may  insure  the  downfall  of  slavery  or  onr  Constitution. 
The.  South  venerates  the  CoostitutiOB,  and  is  prepared  to  suind  by  it  for^ 
ever,  such  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  our  fathers  ;  to  risk  everything 
to  defend  and  maintain  it  in  its  integrity.  But  the  South  is  under  no 
such  dehision  as  to  l>elieve  that  it  derives  any  peculiar  protection  from 
the  Union.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  we  inour  peculiar  dan* 
ger  and  that  we  bear  far  more  than  our  proportion  of  the  burdens.  The 
apprehension  is  also  fast  fading  away  that  any  of  the  dreadful  conse* 
quences  commonly  predicted  will  necessarily  result  from  a  separation 
of  the  States.     And  come  tehal  may  we  are  firmly  resolved  that  ovk 
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then — but  thank  Qod  not  of  republican  g6vemment-*rests  mainly  in 
the  handa  of  the  people  to  whom  your  letter  is^  addressed^— the  '^  profess- 
ing Christians  of  the  northern  Suites  havinrg  no  concern  with  slavehold* 
ing,"  and  whom  with  incendiary  zeal  you  are  endeavoring  to  stir  up 
to  strife— without  which  fanaticism  can  neither  live,  move,  nor  have 
any  being. 

We  have  often  been  taunted  for  our  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  slavery.  Do  not  suppose  it  is  because  we  have  any  doubts 
of  our  rights,  or  scruples  about  asserting  them.  There  was  a  time 
when  such  doubts  and  scruples  were  entertained.  Our  ancestors  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  slaves  into  this  country,  and  a  feeling  adverse 
to  it  was  banded  down  from  them.  The  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty 
fostered  by  our  Revolution  strengthened  this  feeling.    And  hefote  \\y$ 
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^commencemenf  of  the  abolitien  agitvtioD  here,  k  wat  the  common  ten- 
timent  that  it  was  desirable  to  get  rid  of  shivery.  Many  thought  it  our 
duty  to  do  so.  When  that  agitation  arose  we  were  drtren  to  a  cioae  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  in  all  its  beftriags,  and  the  result  has  been  an 
universal  conmctitm  that  in  holding  slaves  we  violate  bo  law  of  God^^ 
inflict  no  injustice  on  any  of  his  creatarj&8««^while  the  lerrible  conee^ 
quenc^s  of  emancipation  to  all  parties  and  the  world  at  larj^e,  clearly 
revealed  to  us,  make  us  shudder  at  the  bare  thought  of  it.  The  slave- 
holders are  therefore  indebted  to  the  abolitionists  for  perfect  ease  of  con* 
science,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  settled'  and  unanimous  determination 
in  reference  to  this  matter.  And  ceold  their  agitation  cease  now,  i  be» 
lieve,  after  all)  the  good  would  preponderate  over  the  evil  of  it  in  this 
country.  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  urged  on  with  frantic  vio- 
lence, and  the  abolitionists,  reasoning  in  the  abstract,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
moral  or  metaphysical  speculatfoa,  or  a  minor  question  in  politics,  pro- 
fess to  be^surpriaed  at  our  exasperation.'  In  their  ignoranoe  and  reck- 
lessness they  seem  to  be  unable  to  comprehend  our  leelings  or  position. 
The  subversion  of  our  rights,  the  destruction  of  our  property,  the  dis- 
turbance of  our  peace,  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  are  matters  which  do 
not  appear  to  arrest  their  consideration.  When  revolutionary  Franc# 
proclaimed  '^  Hatred  to  Kings  and  unity  to  the  Republic^"  and  inscrib- 
ed on  her  banners  **  France  risen  against  tyrants,"  she  professed  to  be 
worshiping  ^  abstract  rights."  And  if  there  can  be  sach  things,  per- 
haps she  was.  Yet  all  Europe  ros^  to  put  her  anblime  theories  diown. 
They  declared  her  on  enemy  to  the  Common  peace ;  that  her  doctrines 
alone  violated  the  "  law  of  neighboi^od,'*  and,  as  Mr.  Burke  said, 
justly  entitled  them  to  anticipate  \kvt  "damnum  fiondum  £ictum"  of  the 
civil  law.  Damton,  Barrerk  and  the  rest,  were  apparently  astonished 
that  umbrage  should  be  taken.  The  parallel  between  them  and  the 
abolitionists  holds  good  in  all  respects. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  this  fanaticism  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  what  I  have  al- 
ready said,  or  to  trace  its  career  more  minutely  at  present  But  the 
Legislature  of  Great  Britain  will  make  it  historical,  and  doubtless  yoa 
must  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  how  it  v^ill  flgnre  on  the  page  of  the 
annalist.  I  think  I  cmi  tell  you.  Though  I  have  accorded,  and  do  ac- 
cord, to  you  and  your  party  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  par- 
liamentary action  of  your  country,  you  must  not  expect  to  go  down  to 
|K)9terity  as  the  only  cause  of  it.  Though  you  trace  the  progenitors  of 
abolition  from  1516  through  a  long  stream,  with  divers  branches,  down 
to  the  period  of  its  triumph  in  your  country,  it  has  not  escaped  contem- 
poraries, and  will  not  escape  posterity,  that  Engkind,  without  much  ef- 
fort, sustained  tho  storm  of  its  scofls  and  threats  until  the  moment  arriv- 
ed when  she  thought  her  colonies  fully  supplied  with  Africans;  and 
declared  against  the  slave-trade  only  when  she  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  her,  and  when  her  colonies,  full  of  slaves,  would  have  great  advan- 
tages over  others  not  so  well,  provided.  Nor  did  she  agree  to  West 
India  emancipation  until,  discovering  the  error  of  her  previous  calcula- 
tion, it  became  an  object  to  have  slaves  free  throughout  the  Western 
world,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  sugar  and  cotton  growers  of  America 
and  the  Islands,  to  buiki  up  her  great  slave  empire  in  the  EaA :  wlnla 
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ber  indeCitigtble  ecetttons,  i^l  cotatinoed,  to  iugnd  the  riglu  of  search 
upon  the  law  of  nations,  on  the  .plea  of  putting  an  end  to  the  forever 
increasing  »lave^trade,  are  well  understood  to  have  chiefly  in  yiew  the 
complete  e^tablishmeat  of  her  supremacy  at  eea.  On  these  points  let 
iBe  recommend  yen  lo  consult  a  very  able  Essay  on  the  Slave-trade 
and  {tight  of  Search  by  M.  JollAtet,  recently  published ;  and  as  yon 
say,  since  wriiing  your  circular  letter,  that  you  "burn  to  try  your 
hand  on  another  little  essay  if  a  subject  could  be  found,"  1  propose  to 
you  to  *^try "  to  answer  this  question,  put  by  M.  Jollivet  to  England : 
^  Pautquai  sa  philanikropie  n^a  pas  daigrte^  jusqv!  a  present,  doublet 
U  cap  de  Bonnc'Esptr&nce  ?  "  N9r  must  you  flatter  yourself  that  your 
party  will  derive  historic  dignity  from  the  names  of  the  illustrious  Bri- 
tteh  statesmen  who  have  acted  with  it  Their  country's  ends  were 
theirs.  They  have  stooped  to  use  you,  as  the  most  illustrious  men  will 
sometimes  use  the  Wlest  instruments,  to  accomplish  their  own  purposes. 
A  few  philanthropic  common  places  and  rhetorical  flourishes,  "in  the 
abstract,"  have  secured  them  y«ur  "sweet  voices  and  your  influence  over 
the  tribe  of  mawkish  sentineata lists.  Wilberforce  may  have  been 
yours,  but  what  was  he  besides,  but  a  wealthy  coumy  member?  You 
must  therefore  expect  to  stand  on  your  own  merits  alone  before  posteri* 
ty,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it  that  may  be  curious  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  delusions  which  from  time  to  time  pass  over  the  surface  of  hu- 
man aflTairs,  and  who  may  trouble  themselves  to  look  through  the  rami- 
fications of  transcendentalism  in  this  era  of  extravagances.  And  how 
do  you  expect  to  appear  in  their  eyes  ?  As  Christians,  piously  endeav- 
oring to  enforce  the  will  of  God  and  carry  out  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  Certainly  not,  since  you  deny  or  pervert  the  Scriptures  in  the 
doctrines  you  advance ;  and  in  your  conduct  furnish  a  glaring  contrast 
to  the  examples  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  As  philanthropists  devoting 
yourselves  to  the  cause  of  hnmanity,  relieving  the  needy,  eomfortiu 
the  afflicted,  crating  peace  and  gladness  and  ^enty  round  about  you  f 
Certainly  not ;  since  you  torn  from  the  needy,  the  afflicted ;  from 
strife,  sorrow  and  starvation,  which  surround  you ;  close  your  eyes  and 
hands  upon  them;  shut  out  from  your  thoughts  and  feelings  the  hu- 
man misery  which  is  real,  tangible,  and  within  your  reach,  to  indulge 
your  morbid  imagination  in  conjuring  up  woes  and  w|mts  among  a 
strange  people  in  distant  lands,  and  offering  them  succor  in  the  shape 
ei  costless  denunciations  of  their  best  friends,  or  by  scattering  among 
ihem  "fire-brands,  arrows  and  death."  Such  foUy  and  mfuinesa — 
such  wild  moekery  and  base  imposture— can  never  win  for  you,  in  the 
sober  judgement  of  future  times,  the  name  of  philanthropists.  Will 
you  even  be  xegarded  as  worthy  ottiiens?  S^rcely,  when  the  pur- 
poses you  have  in  view  can  only  be  achieved  by  revc^utionizing  gov- 
ernments and  overturning  social  systems,  and  when  you  do  not  hesi- 
tate zealously  and  earnestly  to  recommend  such  measures.  Be 
assured,  then,  that  posterity  will  not  regard  the  abolitionists  as  Chris- 
tians, philanthropists,  or  virtuous  citisens.  It  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
look  upon  the  mass  of  the  party  as  sillv  enthusiasts,  led  away  by  de- 
signing characters,  as  is  the  case  with  all  parties  that,  break  from  the 
great  acknowledged  ties  which  bind  civilised  man  in  fellowship.  The 
baders  themselves  will  be  regarded  as  mare  ambitious  men;  not  taking 
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rank  with  those  wboee  amhition  is '^  eagle-wingdd  and  sky-aspiring," 
but  belonging  to  that  mean  and  selfish  class  who  are  instigated  by 
^  rival-hatinff  envy,"  and  whose  base  thirst  is  for  for  nolarietf ;  who 
cloak  their  designs  under  vile  and  impious  hypocrisies,  and,  unable  to 
thine  in  higher  spheres,  devote  themselves  to  fEinaticism  as  a  trade. 
And  it  will  be  perceived  that,  even  in  that,  they  shunned  the  highest 
walk  Religious  fiinaticism  was  an  old  established  vocation,  in  which 
something  brilliant  was  required  to  attract  attention.  l)hey  could  noi 
be  G-E0R6E  Foxes,  nor  Joanna  Sovthcotes,  nor  even  Joe  &miths« 
But  the  dullest  pretender  could  discourse  a  jumble  of  pious  bigotry, 
natural  rights  and  driveling  philanthropy.  Add,  addressing  himselr 
to  aged  folly  and  youthful  vanity,  to  ancient  women,  to  ill-gotten 
wealth,  to  the  reckless  of  all  classes  who  love  excitement  and  change, 
o£fer  all  the  cheapest  and  the  safest  glory  in  the  market.  Hence,  their 
numbers ;  and,  from  number  and  damor,  what  impression  they  hav« 
made  on  the  world. 

Such  I  am  persuaded  is  the  Hf  ht  in  which  the  abolitionists  will  be 
viewed  by  the  posterity  their  history  may  reach.  Unless,  indeed— 
which  God  forbid— circumstances  should  so  favor  as  to  enable  thett  ta 
produce  a  convulsion  which  may  elevate  them  higher  on  the  ''  bad 
eminence  "  where  they  have  placed  themselves. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Tyiomas  Clarkson^  Esq.  J.  H.  Hambiond. 


AfiRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  COTTON  PROSPECTS  FOR  1850. 

It  seemA  quite  certain  that  the  iniportations  of  cotton  during  the  remaining 
two  months  of  the  present  jear  will  not  exceed  124,903  bales,  making  allowance 
only  for  the  smaller  quantity  whieb  we  know  now  to  be  at  sea,  compared  with 
the  same  time  in  184^.    The  impartations  of  1849  and  1848  will  then  stand  thus: 

1M9.  1848. 

BalM.  Bakt. 

linported  lint  tiz  monthfl,  Janiury  1  to  June  89, 1,324,966  ^1,083,067 

Imported  last  Bix  months,  Juljr  1  to  DeoMBber  81, 6M,000  706,874. 

Total  imports 1,874,966       1,738,941 

It  therefore  appears  that,  unprecedentedlj  large  as  1^  importations  of  tlie 
present  year  have  been,  those  of  the  last  six  mentfas  will  be  muc^  below  Hbm 
usual  (quantity,  and  nearly  100,000  bales  less  than  the  impOTts  of  the  two  months 
of  April  and  May,  taken  alone. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  facts,  the  stocks  on  hand  have  been  for 
sefTeral  months  past  suffering  a  rapid  decline,  not  only  aetnalW,  but  also  in  com- 
parison with  those  at  the  oorreaponding  dates  of  1  ist  year.  Tlie  following  taUe 
shows  the  comparison  of  the  stocks  on  the  1st  of  each  month  in  the  present  year, 
and  in  1848: 


JnnxiBTj  1, 406,050  451,040 

February  1, 490,200  421,300 

-March  1, 499.100  897,800 

April  1, 495,860  674,300 

May  1, 696,300  462,900 

June  1, 815,600  808,800 


XOKTHLT  ITOOK  OT  OOTTOir. 

1849.           1848.  1849.  1848. 

Bales.         BdUt.  Bakt.  BaitM. 

July  1, 865,300  736,700 

Augiut  1, 821,600  711,200 

September  1. 717,400  609,300 

Ociohrr  1, 666,700  640,900 

NoTOMbarl, 619^  648,600 
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It  iriU  be  olMeiTiad  by  thii  table  tkait  OB  Uie  1st  of  Jairaaiy  the  8tp^ 
in  the  present  vear  were  44,110  bales  more  than  on  the  same  day  in  1848.  This 
diflerenoe  in  laTor  of  18^  gradually  increased  until  on  the  Ist  of  May,  it 
amounted  to  333,400  bales,  from  that  time  the  diflference  in  favor  of  the  present 
year  has  rapidly  d^lined  until  on  the  Ist  instant  the  relation  of  the  two  oecame 
reversed,  and  the  stoeks  on  that  day  in  the  present  year  were  129,500  bales  lesa 
than  on  the  same  day  in  1848,  and  it  is  probable  that  during  the  remaining  twa 
months  this  comparison  will  become  stiU  more  unfavorable :  our  former  estimate 
of  a  stock  of  444,0001  bales  on  the  31st  of  December  appears  now  rather  too  high 
than  too  low. 

We  have  now  eome  to  a  period  of  the  year  when  by  investigating  the  circum- 
stances of  the  past  year,  we  have  the  means  of  forming  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
events  of  the  next  year.  4^  the  cotton  year  in  the  United  States  dates  from  the 
Ist  of  September  to  the  31st  August,  so,  properly  speaking,  the  cotton  year  in 
this  country  dates  fhnn  the  1st  of  Xl^ovember  to  the  31st  of  October,  to  correspond 
with  the  American  year.  By  the  31st  of  October  most,  or  all,  of  the  shipments 
of  the  eld  crop  made  prior  to  the  1st  of  September  have  arrived,  and  veiy  little 
of  the  new  crop,  which  only  b^ns  to  arrive  in  any  quantities  after  that  date* 
It  has  therefore  been  customary  to  date  oetton  estimates  in  this  country  from  the 
Ist  of  November  to  the-3l8t  of  October  in  the  following  year  to  correspond  with 
the  year  in  the  United  States,  September  1  to  August  31.  Aoeording  to  'an 
estimato  based  on  this  jM^»  publisned  in  the  Economist,  of  the  3d>of  July  lastj, 
the  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  Ut  of  November  (the  present 
monih),  was  calculated  to  be  598,600  bales ;  it  has  turned  out  to  be  5l9,10(n>ales. 

Of  course  the  most  important  element  entering  into  such  an  estimate  is  the 
siJEe  of  the  American  crop  ;  a  subject  upon  which,  at  this  early  period,  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  any  satisfactory  opinion.  By  the  latest  accounts  it  is  evident 
that  the  prospects  of  the  crop  have  greatly  improved,  and  although  there  are 
aom^  very  low  estimates  still  adher^  to,  yet  oy  far  the  greater  number  of 
respectame  authorities  now  expect  to  have  a  crop  of  at  least  2,300,000  bales ; 
some  even  go  as  high  as  2,400,000  bales ;  nor  it  is  possible  to  form  anything  more 
thap  a  conjecture  until  it  is  known  when  the  first  killins  frost  sets  in.  With  a 
deferred  frost,  and  considering  the  great  extent  of  land  planted,  and  the  extreme- 
ly favorable  weather  during  Uie  autumn,  and  even  making  allowance  for  the 
reported  dama^  to  the  plant,  a  crop  of  2,300,000  bales  appears  a  moderate  esti- 
mate. No  doubt  the  lateness  of  the  crop  exposed  it  to  somewhat  more  risk  than 
the  very  early  crop  of  1848-49  ;  but  that  same  fact  is  also  a  cause  why  we  should 
not  estimate  the  size  of  the  crop  exactly  by  the  receipts  in  the  American  ports. 
The  crop  of  last  year  was  perhaps  the  earliest  ever  known,  and  the  early  receipts 
therefore,  may  contrast  very  favorably  with  those  of  this  year,  without  being 
conclusive  that  the  crop  of  the  present  season  is  of  itself  so  deficient.  It  is  true 
that,  generally  speaking,  an  early  cr(^  is  a  large  and  good  one,  because  a  longer 
time  remains  for  picking.  In  the  estimate  we  are  about  to  make,  we  will  assume 
the  crop  of  1849-dO  to  be  2,350,000  baJes,  and  then  we  shall  have  the  following 
results  compared  with  the  actual  ascertained  Aiots  of  1848-49  : 

OOVTON  CBOP — ^ITS  DISTBIBVTIOir,  AXP  TBI  ENTIES  SUFPUXa,  1848-49,  AMD  XSTllf  AXX9 

Foa  1849-^0, 

The  stocAu  in  all  ike  porta  of  Oreat  Britain  on  Norember  1, 1M8,  which  bmj        Bates, 
be  comidcred  the  begtnnlag  of  the  new  crop, li 619,10ft 

BdUt,    Sflthnated  crop    Bdk$, 
The  erop  of  the  U.  8.,  1848-49,  yielded,. . . .  ^728,696        1849-60       2,SfiO,000 
Btoek  in  Amerieui  porta, September  1,1848,     144,815    Sept.  1, 1849. .    140,934 

Totid  1848-40) , 2^8,6U     (Batknafte)     2H0O»994 

1847-48.  (EatiiMte)       1849-60. 
SaJet.  Bale$. 

Szport  to  Gieat  BrlUin, 1,637,901  1,350,000—1,360,000 

"  France...... ,      368,259  800,000 

"  Northern  £arope, 185,458  130,000 

"  Otherporta, 150,226  110,000 

Total  to  Kurope,. 2,227,844  1,800.000 

Stock  left  en  hand  Auguat  81, 1849,. ......     140,934  80,000 

American  eanaun^pUoB, 504,633  620,000 

3,878,4U  2i4ao,ooa 
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1847-18.      (iBitimite)      184»-fiO. 
BaUi,  BaU$. 

ImporUtloiis  from  oihdr  ooontriai, .......     06^021  400,000  —  450,009 

Totel  ftockf  and  esttoated  supplies  from  .»__ 

Norember  1, 1840,  to  NormUr  1,  I860,.  2,810,100 

Assuming,  (ibeivfere,  Uiat  the  American  crop  reaches  9,3S0,000  bales,  and  thai 
tiie  higher  prices  increase  our  supplies  (torn  India  and  other  quarters  to  450,000 
bales,  which  we  consider  likely,  we  shall  have  an  entire  supplj  tor  the  year  of 
9,319,100  bales.  The  entire  supply  the  past  year,  184d««^,  and  the  way  ia 
which  it  was  disposed  of,  is  as  follows :  • 

Total  supplies  and  consumption  of  cotton,  November  1, 1848,  to  October  31, 
1849,  and  an  estimate  of  the  same  for  the  same  period  1849-50. 

1848-40.  1848-60. 

Aumljr.  Baks.  Bale$, 

Stodc  Nof^ber  1, 1848, >^ 648,000        1840  619,100 

Importod  from  ABierics, 1,587,901  (Estimated)  1,360,000 

OtherklndS, 806,021  460,000 

Tbtal  9Vprij,» ^..^ 2,682^22  8,318^100 

JkUverU»» 

For  oonsumption, 1,819,422 

For  export, 244,100—2,008,422 

Still  on  hand  Norember  1, 1840, 610,000 

The  entire  supply  of  1849-50,  at  the  outside,  will  therefore  be '9,319,100  bales, 
while  the  deliveries  for  consumption  and  export  in  the  year  ending  the  3l8t  Oc- 
tober, amounted  to  no  less  than  3,063,422  bales.  That  the  same  consumption 
can  take  place  during  the  next  year  out  of  the  greatly  limited  supplies  is  impos- 
sible. If  such  were  the  case,  the  stocks  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1850,  would 
not  exceed  250,000  bales.  A  reduction  of  consumption  is  therefore  inevitable ; 
and  if  we  place  it  at  31,500  bales  a  week,  for  the  averaeeof  the  whole  year,  from 
the  Ist  November  till  the  Slst  October,  1850,  which  will  be  a  reduction  of  fully 
3,000  bales  a  week  on  the  average  of  the  past  year,  then  we  should  have  the  fol- 
lowing result : 

Saitt,         Aries. 
Estimated  entire  supply  of  eotton.  Not.  1  to  Oet  81,  I860,  as  abore,  2,319400 

62  week's  oonsumption  at  81,600  bales, 1,688,000 

Exjport  estimated, 30O/M)O— 1,838,000 

Ssttmatcd  stock,  November  1, 1860, 481,100 

There  i3  only  one  more  calculation  which  we  derive  from  these  highly  impo^r- 
tant  considerations,  vix. :  with  respect  to  the  entire  consumption  of  cotton  in 
Europe  and  the  Uuited|  States,  and  the  general  production  to  meet  it  in  the 
whole  world ; 

TOTAL  CONSUMPTION  OV  COTTON  IN  XUXOFB  AND  THX  UXITXD  STATES  IN  1848-49. 

Baki,  Bakt. 

Consnmed  in  Great  Britain, 1,810,422 

Omsuined  on  the  oontinent  of  Europe- 
Exported  fkttm  England, 214,000 

Exported  fh>m  the  United  SUtos  to  Nortli  of  Eiirope, 166,468 

To  Franpc, 8681260 

To  South  of  Europe, 166^226 

Imported  into  Europe  direct  ftom  South  America,  the  West 
lndies,and  India, 60^080 

Total  consumptions  of  continental  Europar .• 083,013 

Consumed  in  the  t^nited  States, .^ 604,638 

Total  consumption  of  the  years  1848-40, 3,807 ,098 

In  this  calculation,  the  quantities  put  down  as  consumed  in  Gl«at  Britain  and 
the  United  States  are  exact.  The  quantities  put  down  as  consumed  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  are  those  Imported  ;  but  as  the  stocks  are  generally  less  now, 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  it  is  plain,  that  at  least  these  quantities  must  have 
been  consumed.    To  meet  the  consumption  of  the  next  year,  independent  of  the 

stocks  on  hand,  we  can  only  reckon  at  the  outside  on : 

JkOti 

The  American  crop, 2,350,000 

India,  Egypt  and  South  America  Import  to  Rn^and, 460^000 

Ditto  direct  to  the  eontinent, « 60,000 

Tbta],neir  supplj, 2,860,000 
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8b  to*  whAte^er  eztdnt  die  aotnal  oonsumption,  which  last  year  was  3,307 39S 
balea,  exceeds  2,850,000  bales,  it  must  be  aerived  (h>in  the  existing  stocks  on 
hand,  and  to- that  extent  must  reduce  them  on  the  31  st  of  October,  1850.  As, 
however,  it  is  dear  the  present  amount  of  stocks  will  not  suffer  any  material 
reduction^  it  becomes  plain  that  during  the  next  year  there  must  be  both  in  thia 
Oountrj'  and  in  others,  a  considerable  reduction  m  the  quantity  of  cotton  con- 
sumed (we  have  estimated  the  reduction  in  Great  Britain  at  3,000  bales  a  week), 
compared  with  the  year  which  ended  on  the  31st  ultimo.  The  advance  o£  price 
whidb  has  siready  taken  place  appears  amply  sufficient  of  itself,  t»  limit  the 
eonsumption  of  the  next  year,  within  the  narrower  production.  It  is  only  indeed 
from  the  stimulus  which  this  price  will  give,  that  we  have  calculated  upon  so 
lara^  a  supply  from  India  ana  other  quarters,  independent  of  the  United  States, 
as  450,00a  bales. 

The  holders  of  cotton  must  not  forget  that  the  present  price  is  an  advance  of 
at  least  50  per  cent,  on  the  rates  which  ruled  a  year  Bgp ;  that  many  of  the 
markets  which  had  been  exhausted  of  stock  during  the  political  and  commercial 
disturbances  of  1847  and  1848  are  now  well  suppUedr  some  of  them  too  well ; 
and  that  the  great  advance  in  price  cannot  fail  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  those 
heavy  goods  which  contain  the  greatest  weight  of  cotton.-^LotuJon  Keonomitt 

2.  PATENT  REPORT  AND  AMERICAN  AGRIOULTURE. 

The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  in  1648  was  six  hundred  and  sixty,  in- 
cluding twenty-Uiree  re-issues,  three  additional  improvements,  and  forty-six 
designs.  Witnin  the  same  year  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  patents  expired. 
The  receipts  of  the  office  during  the  year  amounted  to  $67,576  ;  the  expenses  to 
$46,831.  The  rigid  examinations  now  made  in  the  Patent  Office,  with  regard 
to  the  originality  and  patentability  of  new  discoveries  and  improvements,  re$uk 
in  the  rejection  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  applications  than  formerly, 
when  a  less  scrutinizing  system  of  examination  was  pursued.  The  proportion 
of  applications  patented  to  those  rejected,  is  about  two  to  thsee.  The  Coinmis- 
sioner  Bays : 

"  The  experience  ol  every  day,  and  the  prolificfcron  of  litigation  which  has 
recently  sprung  up  from  the  unscrupulous  and  remorseless  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  patentees,  by  persons  who-  have  no  ^aioknor  pretension  !«•  the  name  of  inven- 
tor, nor  to  the  truits  of  inventive  ^nius,  point  with  impressive  force  to  the 
necessity  of  some  reform  in  the  existing  laws  which  shall  give  greater  security 
to  the  rights  vested  in  patentees.  The  facilities  of  evading  punishment  or  retrir 
bution  for  a  willful  iumngement  of  the  property  oi  patentees  is  now  so  great, 
that  the  whole  term  during  which  a  patent  runs  is  not  sufficient,  if  it  be  for  a 
very  valuable  invention,  to-  vindicate  and  establish  the  just  claims  of  the  inven- 
tor. This  evil  could  be  remedied  by  a  fuw  simple  amendments  to  the  existing 
law  of  patents." 

At  present  the  subject  of  a  foreign  gofvernmeut,  who  ^plies  to  the  American 
office  for  a  patent,  is  requxredl  to  panr  the  sum  of  if  500,  if  o£  Ojtsat  Britain,  and 
$300  if  a  suoject  or  citixen  of  any  other  foreign  power,  before  his  application  can 
be  received ;  while  suk  American  cftiflen  is  only  required  to.  pay  $30.  The  Com- 
missiouer  thinks  this  policy  injurious  W  the  intece^ts  of  this  country,  and  there*- 
fore  not  expedient. 

The  agricuhttral  feature  of  the  reooct  is  especially  attractive.  According  to 
the  best  estimates,  the  quantity  o(  wheat  raised  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1848,  was  not  less  than  126,000,(K)0  bushels ;  the  quantity  of  com  aboia 
588,000,000  bushels;  oats  185,000,000  buf  hels ;  potatoes  114,000,000  bushels; 
rye  33,000,000  bushels;  buckwheat  12,500,000  buthds ;  barley  6,222,000  bushels; 
hay  15,735,000  tons ;  hemp  20,330  tons;  cotton  1 ,066,000,0(]0  pounds  ;  tobacoo 
219,000,000  pounds  ;  rice  119,000,000  pounds  and  sugar  (in  Louisiana)  200,000,- 
OOOpounds. 

There  is,  probably,  says  the  Commissioner,  no  country  in  the  world  whose 
agricultural  industry  exhibits  a  more  rapid  and  steady  progress  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  Its  popldation  is  rapioly  augmenting  by  natural  increase  and 
immigration ;  and  every  year  large  quantities  of  new  land  are  reclaimed  from 
tfie  Wilderness  and  anbjeoted  to  estivation.  The  number  of  cultivatoro  and  the 
breadth  of  soil  are  last  iBcreoaing  with  each  succeeding  year ;  and  as  Providenee 
yet  spares  our  fiivored  country  from  the  visitations  of  death  and  famiiie,  wkid^ 
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lutve  afflicted  less  &7orBd  oeuntms,  thfe  unouBt  of  agricoksnl  prodsois  must 
necesMrily  increase  in  equal  proportion. 

One  of  the  tablet  exhibits  an  estimate  of  the  products  of  labor  and  ciq>ital  in 
the  United  States  fDr  the  year  1848 ;  and  from  it  we  gather  these  results : 

QaantitSM.  T«la«. 

Wheat, 126,364,600  bush.  $145,519,290 

Indian  corn, 583,150,000  "  344.058,500 

Barley, 6,222,050  "  4,044,332 

Rye 32,951,500  "  21,418,475 

Oate, 185,500,000  •'  64,925,000 

Buckwheat, 12,523,000  "  6,266,500 

Potatoes, 114,475,000  •'  32,342,500 

Beans,..., 10,000,000  "  .     10,000,000 

Peas, 20,000,000  "  17,500,000 

Flaxseed, 1,600,000  •*  1,920,000 

The  prices  of  these  articles  per  bushel,  are  thus  estimated :  Wheat,  115  cents ; 
Indian  com,  59  cents;  barley,  65  cents;  rye.  65  cents;  oats,  35  cents;  buck- 
wheat, 50  cents  ;  potatoes,  30  -cents ;  bdms,  100  cents;  peas,  87^  cents ;  flax- 
seed, 120  cents. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Indian  com  is  estimated  «t  the  immense  sum  of  more  than 
^44,000,000,  while  the  gross  amount  of  tJie  w^ieat  produced  was  little  more 
:than  $145,000,000. 

We  annex  some  other  ino^rtaat  articles  ■: 

Poandi.  VahM. 

Tobacco, 218.909,000  $8,756,36t 

Ootton, 1 ,066,000,000  74,620,00« 

Rice, 119,199,500  3,575,985 

Sugar, 275,000,000  13,750,000 

«ilk, 400,000  800,000 

Hops, 1,566,301  140,967 

Beeswax, 7tf9,525  465,800 

Honey, v 23,685,750  5,368,575 

The  prices  are  thusgiyen :  Tobacco,  4  centi ;  cotton,  7  eents  ;  rioe,  3  eents ; 
«ucar,  5  cents ;  silk,  $2;  hops,  9 «entB ;  besswax,  21  cents ;  honey,  10  ceoti. 

The  quantity  of  molasses  is  estirni^  at  9,600,000  gidlons,  which,  at  28^ 
•cents,  realised  |9,736,000. 

Wine,  500,000  gallons,  which,  at  $1 ,  bmught  $500,000. 

The  annual  value  of  pasturage  is  put  dcrwn  at  $60,768,136. 

The  value  of  the  residuum  of  crops,  such  as  straw,  chaff,  Ac.,  1100,000,009. 
Of  manuro,  $60,000,000.  Produote  of  oichardi,  $9,071,130.  Of  gardens,  $45,- 
000,000.    Nurseries,  $741,917. 

Idve  stock  and  its  products^  $18,000,000. 

Butchers'  meat,  including  mutton,  beef  and  pork,  $146,597,360. 

Hides,  felt  and  taUow,  1^,000,000. 

Neat  cattle,  $4/401,470.  Horses,  mules  and  asses.  $8,129,350.  Poultry,  $11,- 
680,512.  %g8,  $5,431,500.  Live  geese  feathers,  $1,000,000.  Products  of  the 
dairy,  $42^,758.    Milk,  $20,000,m 

Products  of  the  forest,  including  lumber,  ftirs  and  skins,  $99,2&0,000. 

Fiivwood,  •37,500,000.    Fishenes,  $17,581,339. 

Profits  of  capital  employed  in  commerce,  $24,000,000. 

Value  of  the  products  off  manufectures,  $550,000,000. 

Products  of  the  mines,  including  iron,  lead,  sM,  siWer,  maitle,  coal,  Ac, 
$75,000,000. 

Profits  of  banking  and  insurance  companies.  $90,000,000. 

Profits  of  money  loaned  at  interest,  $30,000,000. 
.    Rentals  of  houses  and  lands,  $50,CK)0,000. 

Profits  of  professions,  $50,000,000. 

The  aggrmte  of  the  whole  estimate  of  the  produce  of  labor  nd'cmlM  iA  the 
United  Stetes  in  1846,  is  given  at  $2,333,564,766. 

The  fonagoing  is  of  course  only  an  estimate,  but  it  lias  been  compiled  with  m 
i«ch  care  m  pcaaible,  and  from  the  best  inibraalion  witliiB  reach  of  the  Oeai* 
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In  the  report  of  1847,  a  similar  taUe  was  embraced,  ezhibiting  an  estimate  of 
the  Talue  of  the  products  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  United  States  for  that  year 
upon  the  following  basis,  yia. :  the  amount  of  the  articles  embraced  in  Uie  table, 
as  giTen  by  the  census  of  1840,  was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  estimate,  and  2S 
par  cent,  was  added  to  that  sum,  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population 
•ince  the  taking  of  that  census ;  it  being  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  value  of 
the  industry  and  capital  of  the  Union  increases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  p<mul»> 
tion.  The  same  basis  is  assumed  for  the  estimates  of  the  products  of  the  labor 
and  capital  of  the  United  States  for  184a 

Alluding  to  the  results,  the  Oommissioner  says : 

"  Thus  it  wpears  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  products  of  labor  and 
capital  in  the  United  States,  in  uS8,  was  #3,333,564,765,  if  the  estimates  in  the 
preceding  table  are  correct  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  in  the  census 
of  1840,  among  the  statistics  of  manunctures,  the  following  items  appear,  vis. : 
mills  and  articles  produced,  $76,545,453 ;  houses.  Ml  ,917,401 ;  ships,  $7,016,- 
094 ;  manufoctures  of  cotton,  $46,350,453 ;  manufactures  of  wool,  ^,696,999  ; 
household  g[oods,  $99,035,380.  ^rom  the  items  enumerated,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  aggre^te  value  of  manufactures  produced  in  t^e  United 
States  consisis  of  raw  material,  which  has  been  included  in  the  census  statistics, 
9t8  well  as  ia  our  estimates  in  ot^er  forms,  and  therefore  should  be  deducted  from 
the  aggregate  amount  In  England,  the  value  of  raw  material  to  products  in 
■laniaactures,  is  usually  estimated  at  three*iifths  of  the  whole.  In  taia  country, 
where  laber  is  higher  and  materials  cheaper,  it  would  be  nearer  to  the  truth  to 
estimate  the  cest  of  the  raw  material  at  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  products  of 
manufkctures  the  other  half  representing  the  wa^  of  labor  and  \&b  profits  of 
eapitaL  Having  been  estimated  in  other  forms,  it  is  proper  that  the  cost  of  tho 
raw  material  should  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  amount  One-half  would 
be  $375,000,000;  thus  showing  the  grand  aggregate  of  the  products  of  the  labor 
and  capital  of  the  United  States,  in  1847,  to  be  $3,048,564,t56." 

As  a  matter  of  carious  interest,  we  also  give  McQueen's  estimate  of  the  "  pro- 
dnce  of  the  land"  in  the  United  Kingdom,  adding  a  column  oontaining  the 
values  reduced  to  Federal  money,  at  $4  85  per  pound  sterling : 

VaJme  im  £  MtrHna.  Value  kt  FUL  monejL 

Grain  of  all  sorts, £134,000,000  $649,900,000 

Potatees, 90,000,000  97,000,000 

Horses,  keep,  Ac, 53,936,487  361,591,961 

Cattie  and  sheep,  butchers'  meat. 58,383,759  383,676^31 

Swine,  botchers^  meat, 31,000,000  101,850,000 

Poultry, .   .' 3,000,000  14,550,000 

Milk,  butter  and  cheese, 33,500,000  157,635,000 

Straw,andas  thatch,  4e., 8,000,000  38,800,000 

Manure,  animal, 59,860,000  390,331,000 

Wool,  British, 13,979,166  67,798,955 

Vegetables  and  fruits, 16,000,000  77,600,000 

Hope  and  seeds,: 3,000,000  9,700,000 

Flax  and  hemp 3,500,000  13,135,000 

Fisheries, , 13,000,000  58,300,000 

Mines  and  minerals,... 83,990,376  164,755,838 

Timber 3,000,000  14 ,550,000 

Orand  total, 474,039,688     3,399,043,985 


wnauMt  or  nn  raflaoai or  tuK»,  HAirurAcraBas,  so.,  veaiAv  ■otAnr  amb  wulmmp,  as 

Prodoee^land £474,039,688  |PM9B*843,986 

Pvodaee  from  ships, 44,470,961  915,684,160 

Produce  o#  maaulhotims, 963,086499  1,971,113,315 

Prodnee  of  earriagas,  riding  horsea,  Ac.  13,500,000  66,475,000 

,    Graiidtotal, £794,085,848     $8,861,316,361 

But  enough  for  to-di^.    We  shall  have  occasion  f^cqwitly  to  torn  to  this 
wport 
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3.  ENGLISH  VIEWS  OP  THE  COTTON  CROP. 

The  followioff  is  an  interesting  eztraet  from  tiie  letter  of  the  London  coites- 
pondent  of  the  National  Intellig^cer,  reoeiyed  by  the  last  English  steamer: 

The  cotton  crop  and  trade  still  engage  much  of  the  public  attention.  Th« 
Kew  York  correspondent  of  the  Times  now  estimates  your  crop  at  2,400,000 
bales.  The  Economist  has  devoted  much  lime  and  space  to  the  statistics  of  cot- 
ton, justly  afvuia^,  that  a  new  laaterial,  «pon  which  the  welfare  of  not  less  than 
4,0()0,000  of  English  and  Scotch  people  depend,  is  a  subject  of  primary  impor> 
tance.  ThU  4,000,000  is  composed  of  2,000.000  in  Lancashire,  1,400,000  in 
West  Hiding,  of  Yorkshire,  and  nearly  600^000  in  Lanarkshire — ^leavin^  Che- 
shire and  omep  isolated  places  out  of  the  question.  We  have,  during  the  last 
ftve  years,  imported  as  follows; 

BaXet,  Ailct. 

Vrom  BtmU,.. 496,686  sr  M^IST  amroally. 

^      9K7Pt>*-*«*><^-»** •« 284,679  oP  44,016         ** 

"     Sastliidi«a, ^ 890,21S  or  179,84^         " 

**     Other  places, ...« 44,882  or  8,9M         « 

l,«64yao»       or      832^         « 

Our  average  annual  imports  from  other  places,  except  the  United  Stakes,  were, 
during  the  last  five  years,  7,338  bales  less  than  those  of  the  five  years  which 
ended  with  1839,  and  60,000  bales  less  thakt  those  of  the  &Ye  years  ending  1844; 
whilst  our  exports  of  the  raw  material,  during  the  last  Aye  years,  have  increased 
54,000  bales  annually.  This  shows  anything  rather  Chan  an  increasing  inde- 
pendence of  a  supplv  from  the  United  Slaites.  Our  imports  from  the  East 
indies,  alone,  have  fallen  off  54,000  bales  on  the  annual  average  of  the  last  ^y% 
years.  Our  imports  from  the  United  States  have  increased,  on  the  average  of 
the  last  five  years,  no  less  than  77,000  bales. 

Aiter  a  Ions  array  of  figures  and  calculations,  with  which  we  will  not  weary 
our  readers,  the  well  informed  editor  of  the  Economist  arrives  at  the  following 
eondusions: 

1.  That  our  supply  of  cotton  (excluding  the  United  States)  has,  for  many 
years,  been  decldtKfly,  though  irregularly,  decreasing. 

2.  Tliat  our  supply  of  cotton  from  all  quarters  (ineludinff  the  United  States) 
available  for  home  consumption,  has,  of  late  years,  been  fiuUng  off  at  the  rate 
of  1,000  ludes  a  week;  while  our  consumption  has  been  increasing,  during  the 
same  period,  at  the  rate  of  3,600  bales  a  week. 

3.  That  the  United  States  is  the  only  country  where  the  growth  of  cotton  it 
on  the  increase;  and  that  there,  even,  it  does  not  increase  on  an  average  mors 
than  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  80,000  bales  annually,  which  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand  for  its  own  Increasing  consumption  and  for  tne  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

4.  That  no  stimulus  of  price  can  materially  augment  this  annual  increase  in 
the  United  States,  as  the  planters  always  grow  as  mu6h  cotton  as  the  negro  pop- 
ulation can  pick,  and  the  negro  popujfation  does  not  increase  more  than  three 
per  cent,  annually. 

5.  That,  consequently,  if  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  is  to  in- 
crease at  all,  it  can  only  be  enabled  to  do  so  by  applying  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  other  countries  adapted  for  tne  culture. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  many  now  living, 
jMys  the  Economist,  in  the  countries  whence  we  have  derived  our  supplies  of 
eocton«  are  very  remarkable.  In  the  infaooy  of  our  numufoeture  our  chief  sup- 
ply came  from  the  Mediterranean,  especially  from  Smyrna  and  Malta.  Keither 
of  these  places  now  sends  us  more  than  a  few  chance  bags  ocoaaionally.  In  the 
last  century  the  West  Indies  were  our  principal  source.  In  1776,  eut  of  20,000,- 
000  lbs.  imported  5,000,000  came  from  Smyrna,  and  the  rest  froBi  the  West  In- 
dies. In  lc48,  we  received  only  about  l,3(iu  bales  from  the  Weal  Indies.  Brazil 
began  to  send  us  cotton  in  1781,  and  the  supply  thence  continued  to  increase, 
though  irregularly,  till  1830,  since  which  time  it  ha*>  fallen  off  one-halt  About 
1822,  Egyptian  cotton  began  to  come  in  censiderablo  quantities,  its  cultivation 
having  been  introduced  into  that  country  two  years  previous.  The  import  ex- 
seeded  80,000  bales  in  1845;  the  average  of  the  last  ihree  years  has  not  been  a 
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third  of  Uimt  quantitj.  Cotton  has  al'w^ajs  frown  largely  in  Hindooetan,  but  it 
did  not  send  much  to  England  till  about  thirtj  years  ago.  In  the  fire  years 
endi^  1824,  the  yearly  average  import  was  S3,oOO  bales;  in  1841  it  reached 
S74»0dD  bales,  and  may  be  now  roughly  estimated  at  200,000  bales  a  yev.  The 
reason  for  the  falling  off  in  the  supp^  of  cotton  from  Brazil,  Hindoostan  and 
Egypt,  is  said  to  be  the  depreciation  in  price,  which,  says  the  Economist,  is 
equal  to  forty  per  cent,  since  1839,  this  depreciation  having  directed  the  capital 
laoor  into  other  channels,  and  prevented  so  bulky  an  article  as  cotton  from 
being  grown  or  forwarded.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Braail  and  India, 
where  freight  and  carriage  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  price  of  cotton — 
good  roads,  convenient  vehicles,  and  safely  navigable  rivers,  being  yet  dftrier- 
aii  in  the  cotton  growing  districts  of  both  countries.  The  West  Indies,  Africa 
and  Australia,  are  r^arded  as  the  countries  which  are  to  supply  the  increasing 
demands  of  British  manu&cturers,  or,  at  least,  so  much  of  them  as  would  pre- 
vent any  serious  difficulties^  in  case  of  a  deficiency  in  your  crop.  The  im(>or- 
tance  of  this  subject  to  boUi  countries  must  justify  us  to  your  readers  for  saying 
so  much  about  it,  ^^ 

4.  FREE  AND  SLAVE  LABOR. 

The  Albany  Cultivator  oontaiva  aa  animated  disoossion  between  two  citizena 
of  the  South,  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  slave  and  free  labor.  "A  South- 
erner "  aska  whether  it  womd  not  be  more  profitable  to  employ  free  labor  than 
slave.    "A  Virnnian,"  from  Matthews  county,  answers  positively: 

"  There  is  no  labor  in  this  country  so  cheap  as  slave  labor.  I'here  is  no  labor 
in  this  country  so  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  particularly  on  large  farms,  as 
alare  labor." 

In  proof  of  his  opinion,  "  A  Virginian  "  takes  the  situation  of  "  A  Southern- 
er," who  has  ei^it  nundred  acres  of  arable  land,  diyided  into  four  shifts,  viz.: 
two  hundred  in  com,  two  hundred  in  small  grain,  and  four  hundred  in  msses; 
to  cultivate  which  would  require  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  field  hands,  fie  sup- 
poses that,  instead  of  owning  tiie  slaves,  which  is  a  decided  advantage,  the  in- 
oividual  had  to  hire  them — and  then  enters  into  the  following  mathematical, 
and,  to  our  conceptioo,  oonolusive  demonstration: 

"  Say  twenty  fileld  hands — men,  boys  and  women — were  to  be  hired.  They 
could  be  had  m  Virginia  at  an  average  of  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  per  year,  depena- 
ing,  of  course,  upon  the  proportion  of  men  to  women — the  men  being  worth 
more:  . 

Twenty  bsiMte at l&O 00  woold  eofft • • ...|1,00090 

dotlttng  ftod  taxes, * SOOIM 

Food, 400  00 

$1,600  00 

**  There  are  no  physicians'  bills  to  be  paid  by  the  hirer,  as  they  are  paid  by 
tiie  owner. 

"Let  us  see  how  it  will  be,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  free  labor.  According 
to  the  Patent  Office  Report,  which  is  held  as  ffood  authority  in  such  matters, 
field  laborers  are  wortn,  in  Massachusetts  and  several  other  northern  States, 
from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  month.  We  will  suppose  sixteen  men  to  perfbrm 
as  much  labor  as  twenty  mixed  hands.    It  will  stand  thus: 

nzteeBhamlt  at  $11  tW  per  month,  being  $1S9^  per  year, $84U00 

OMtof  bowd,Mj$5000^ 800  00 

BdbgeoetorfrMUbor,. $S;91S00     ^ 

••       **       aUTelibbor, 1^00     y 

BUfeNnMOfeort, $1,8U00 

"Thus  it  win  be  seen,  that  tree  labor  will  cost  four- fifths  more  than  slave  la-^ 
bor,  where  each  kind  has  to  be  hired.  But  where  the  farmer  owns  the  slave  on 
his  farm,  the  difference  is  much  more  decidedly  in  favor  of  slave  labor." 

19  vol*,  n. 
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1.  PROGRESS  OF  THE  COTTOK  MAKUPACTURE  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Wi  cop  J  from  the  last  number  of  the  "  Dry  Goods  Reporter/' the  organ  of  the 
manufacturing  interest,  published  in  New  York,  the  following  condensed  and 
interesting  account  of  the  progress  c^  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  twentj-three  years.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  increase  has  actually  occurred  during  the  existence  of  l^e  present  tar- 
iff-—thus  refuting  all  the  pretenses  that  the  cotton  manufaeUiring  interest  is  suf- 
fering for  want  or  adequate  protection  in  the  shape  of  a  pronibHory  tariff,  giving 
it  the  monopoly  of  the  American  market. 

BsM — I  have  thought  it  might  be  interesting  and  important,  both  to  your  sub- 
scribers and  the  public  ^nerally,  to  brin^  before  them,  at  the  present  time,  the 
following  statistical  information,  compnsins^  the  annual  consumption  of  cot- 
ton in  the  United  states  for  the  past  twenty-uiree  ^^ars,  and  the  exports  of  the 
domestic  manufactured  cottons  for  nearly  the  same  period,  which,  at  one  view, 
jshows  the  progressive  increase  of  these  exports,  and  the  far  more  remarkable 
increase  or  the  annual  consumption  of  the  cotton  manufactured  goods  in  the 
United  States.  And  I  propose  to  add  such  oommeiitery  as  the  examination  of 
these  statistics  has  brought  to  my  miod. 

I  begin  with  the  apparent  annuid  consumption  of  cotton  in  bales  for  the  y«ax9 
respectively  named : 

Balm 
In  1838-^ 276,018 


1839-40 295,193 

1840-41 297,2d8 

1841-42 267,850 

1842-43 325,129 

1843-44 346,744 

1844-45 388,006 

1845-46 422,397 

1846-47 427,967 

1847-48 531,772 

1848-49 518,039 


Bidaik 

In  182ft-S7.... 149,516 

1827-28 120,593 

1828-29 118,853 

1829-30 126,512 

1830-31 182,142 

1831-32 173,800 

1832^3... 194,412 

1833-34 196,413 

1834-35 216,888 

1835-36 236,733 

1836-37.... .....222,540 

1 837-38 246,063 

Total  of  23  years  being 6,281,868 

These  quantities  do  not  include  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  cotton-growing 
States  themselves,  which,  for  the  year  ending  1st  September,  1848,  wasestims^ 
as  75,000  bales,  and  Ist  September,  1849, 11 0,000,  thus  making  the  real  consump- 
tion of  raw  cotton  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  ending  Ist  September,  1848, 
606,772  bales,  1st  September,  1849,  628,039. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  statistics  of  exports,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  prom- 
inent facte  exhibited  by  the  foregoing  table  of  annual  consumption. 

In  1826-27  the  consumption  stated  is 149,516  bales. 

1827-28  "  "  120,593 

1828-29  "  "  118,853 


« 


Makings 888,962 

Averaging  per  annum 129,654 

In  1846-47  the  consumption  stated  is ! . . .  .427,967    " 

1847-48  "  "  531,772 

,        1848-49  "  "  418,039 


«4 


Making 1,447,778 

Averaging  per  annum 492,593 


«c 

4* 


Being  an  increase  of  oonsumption,  from  the  three  years  first  named  to  the  last 
named,  of  280  per  cent,  in  23  years — or,  say  the  average  of  12  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. This,  it  will  be  understood,  is  exclusive  of  the  annual  consumption  in 
the  cotton-growing  States,  where  the  increase  may  have  hesa  even  larger. 
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Again :  the  consnmntion  of  the 

Foar  jears,  from  1826-37  to  1639-30,  was  515,474  bales,  averaging  128,869 
htkles. 

Five  yean,  from  1830-31  to  1834-35,  was  963,655  bales,  averaging  192,731 
bales. 

Being  an  annaal  average  increase  of  63,862  bales,  or  49)^  per  cent,  per  Annum 
for  the  preovding  four  years. 

Five  years,  from  1835-36  to  1839-40,  was  1,276,547  bales,  averaging  955,309 
bales. 

Being  an  increase  on  the  previous  five  years  of  62,578  bales,  or  32  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

Five  years,  from  1640-41  to  1844-45,  was  1,626,017  bales,  averaging  325,203 
bales. 

Being  an  increase  per  annum  on  the  previous  five  years  of  69,894  bales,  or 
say  27^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Four  years,  from  1845-46  to  1848-49,  was  1,900,175  bales,  averaging  ilSfiii 
bales. 
Showing  an  increase  per  annum  of  1^,84!  bales,  or,  say  46  per  cent  per  annum. 
In  lookfiie  at  the  ratio  of  increase  annually,  by  running  through  the  whole 
period,  we  find  this  ratio  to  be  m  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  consumption  of  the 
ptievious  year,  from  l82d  to  1836,  and  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  consumption 
of  the  previous  year  from  1836  to  1849. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  table  of  domestic  manufactures  of  cotton  exported  from 
the  United  States  for  the  years  respectively  named,  which  includes  while,  print- 
ed and  colored  goods,  at  the  valuations  of  the  time : 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1828,  this  value  was  $1,010,232 

1829,     "       1,259,457 

*'    "     1830,     "       1,218,183 

1831,     "       1,126,313 

"       "    "     1832,     "       1,229,574 

1833,  «'  2,532,517 

"  •*  "  1834.  "  2,085,994 

"  "  •'  1835,  "  2,858,681 

"  1W6.  "  2,255,7.34 

1837,  "  2,831,473 

1838,  "  3,758,755 
*'  "  "  1839,  *•  2,975,033 
"       •»    *'     1840,     **       3,549,6(r7 

•'     1841,     "       3,122,546 

Nine  months  to  30th  June,      1842,  "  2,970,690 

For  the  vear  ending  Sept.  30, 1843,  "  3,223,550 

"     ^  »*  •*  1844,  "  2,898,780 

*'  1845,  "  4,327,928 

*•  "  "  1846,  "  3,545,481 

"  "  *'  1847,  "  4,082,523 

"  '*  "  1848,  "  5,718,209 

The  export  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1849,  will  be  about  five  millions  of 
dollaiS4,  requiving  a  consumption,  therefore,  of  about  55,000  bales  of  cotton.  The 
exports,  consist  very  much  of  the  heavier  fabrics. 

if  we  go  into  the  same  analysis  as  pursued  above  in  regard  to  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton,  we  shall  find  that  the  annual  average  increase  runs  about  equal 
to  that  of  cotton,  for  the  years  expressed. 

In  1827-28,  the  export  given  is $1,010,232 

In  l828-2i>,  *•  1,259.457 

In  1 829-30,  "  1,318,183 

Making $3^87,872 

Averaging  per  annum 1,195,957 

In  1845-46,  the  amount  given  it $3^545,481 

In  1846-47,  "  4  082,5-23 

In  1847-48,  "  5,718,205 

Making $13,3464»9 

Averaging  per  annum 4,448,735 
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being  an  incre&M  in  91  yean  of  272  per  cent.,  or,  nearly  13  per  cent  per  annum. 
Thus,  this  ratio  of  increase  is  about  the  same  as  the  ratio  or  the  increase  of  the 
consumption  of  raw  cotton.  Taking,  therefore,  the  average  consumption  of  cot- 
ton and  the  averafe  export  of  domestics  as  a  basis,  we  find  the  export  requires 
of  the  product  of  uie  looms  about  one-eleventh,  and  the  home  consumption  of  the 
country  has  reauired  the  other  ten-eleventhi ;  that  is,  we  require,  at  home,  ten- 
elevenths  of  all  the  cotton  goods  we  manufacture,  provided  the  manufacture  is 
just  equal  to  the  home  and  export  demands. 

It  would  probably  be  found,  if  we  could  arrive  at  it  with  entire  accuracy  that, 
taking  the  coarse  and  fine  goods  together,  one  hundred  thousand  spindles  will 
work  up  almost  twenty  thousand  bales  of  cotton  per  annum — thus  reouiring 
about  five  hundred  thousand  spindles  to  work  up  one  hundred  thousano  bales 
of  cotton. 

If  so,  then  the  six  hundred  thousand  bales  actually  workod  up  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  Ist  of  September,  1849,  required  the  woridng  pow- 
er of  about  Siree  fnUion*  of  tomdles. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  tne  ratio  of  increasinc^  consumption,  is,  at  present, 
6  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  consumption  of  the  previous  year.  Allowing, 
therefore,  that  the  export  demand  and  home  consumption  required,  in  it^9,  the 
product  of  three  millions  of  spindles,  with  their  complement  of  looms,  it  will 
DC  seen,  that,  for  1850,  the  ratio  of  increased  consumption,  at  6  per  cent.,  de- 
mands an  addition  to  the  spindles  and  looms  equivalent  thereto— -say,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  spindles,  with  their  service  of  looms,  ana  so  on  an- 
nually. 

It  becomes  a  very  interesting  and  important  inquiry,  how  these  powers  of 
production  and  consumption  sUnd,  at  the  present  time,  relatively  to  each  other. 
To  pursue  this  inquiry  intelligibly,  we  must  go  back  to  a  period  when  it  was 
e.'earlv  manifest,  that,  for  a  time,  a  considerable  length  of  time,  consumption  was 
ahead  qf  the  out-turn  of  the  spindles  and  looms,  ^iven  to  their  greatest  speed. 

I  think  it  will  be  at  once  admitted,  that  this  period  began  to  be  developed  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1843,  and  that  in  1844  and  1845  consumption  was  fairly 
ahead  of  the  product  of  the  looms ;  and  that  this  state  of  things  continued  to 
exist  with  an  abating  difference  through  1845  and  1846,  until,  bvthe  combined 
very  laree  increase  of  spindles  tlien  brought  into  operation,  ana  the  heavy  im- 
port of  long  cloths  and  other  cotton  fabrics  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  it  became 
evident,  that  production  was  again  ahead  of  the  consumption  of  the  country  and 
the  demand  for  export. 

During  this  exciting  period,  the  prices  of  37-inch  heavy  sheetings  and  drills 
ranged  from  7^^  to  8^,  and  even  9  cents  per  yard,  without' any  apparent  check  to 
the  demand.  This  happening,  also,  dunug  an  interval  of  low  prices  of  cotton, 
and  from  causes  beyond  control,  these  veal's  yielded  larger  profits  than  any  series 
of  years  expressed  in  the  foregoing  table ;  and,  so  far  from  tiiese  high  prices  being 
brought  about  by  the  manufacturers,  the  rise  in  prices  was  agaiiiiH/  their  wishes, 
and  was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  course  pursued  by  purchasers  themselves, 
who,  over  the  heads  of  one  another,  in  order  to  secure  their  required  supplies, 
o£kred  higher  and  higher  prices  for  the  products  of  the  looms,  deliverable  aiiead, 
80  that,  in  some  cases,  a  particular  kind  of  goods  were  secured  for  six  to  twelve 
months  before  delivery. 

These  large  profits  led,  of  course,  to  an  univcrf^al  increase  of  spindles  by  every 
manufacturing  company,  and  the  creation  of  many  new  companies,  the  influence 
of  which,  coupled  with  a  stringent  money  market  and  the  damoj^iug  importa- 
tions under  the  tariff  of  1846,  has  been  (elt  by  all  the  manufacturing  companies 
from  1847  to  the  present  time. 

The  idea  prevails,  and  justly,  too,  that  there  has  been  an  immense  increase  in 
the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  during  the  past  five  y^»ar8,  and,  it  is  supposed 
by  many,  that  this  increase  is  largely  m  advance  of  the  consumption  of  the 
country.  An  eocamination  into  the  matter,  however,  does  not  warrant  the  sup- 
position, AS  me  shall  observe  by  looking  through  the  following  figures : 

In  1843-44,  when  the  consumption  ana  export  of  cotton  goods  were  fairly  ahead 
of  the  product  of  the  spindles  and  looms,  there  wore  worked  up,  in  this  country, 
without  taking  into  view  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  cotton-growing  States,  say 
346,744  bales.  Requiring  to  spin  up  the  same  effective  power  of  1  ,/33,72i)  spin- 
dles.   Now,  the  cotton  eonsuined  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  1st 
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September,  1849,  including  110.000  bales  consumed  in  the  cottan-growiiiff  States, 
▼e  have  rated  at  60(?,000  bales,  and  as  beine  the  work  of  3,000,000  spindles.  If 
▼e  dtKhict  therefrom  the  spindles  required  for  the  110,000  bales,  say  d50,000,  ife 
hare  left  for  spinning  the  cotton  out  of  the  cotton-growing  States,  for  the  year  end- 
ing 1st  September,  ld49,  2,450,000  spindles.  The  spindles  required^  as  above, 
for  the  year  ending  Ist  September,  were  1,733,720,  making  the  increase  in  the 
five  years,  say,  71^,280,  spindles  or,  a  little  over  41  per  cent,  in  these  ^re  years ; 
while  the  raio  of  increase,  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  would  make  it  about  34  per 
cent  The  probability  is,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  ratio  of  iucreasinff  consump- 
tion, under  the  influence  of  the^eral  prosperi^  of  the  country,  should  be  estima- 
ted at  7  per  cent  per  annum,  instead  of  6  per  cent  At  6  per  cent  the  progress- 
ive increase  stands  as  follows : 

In  1843-44— Spindles  required 1,733,720 

6  per  cent,  increase 104,023 

In  1 844-45— Spindles  required 1 ,837 ,743 

6  per  cent  increase « • 110,264 

In  1445-46— Spindles  required U48,007 

6  per  cent,  increase 116,880 

In  1846-47— Spindles  required 2,064,387 

6  per  cent  increase 123,893 

In  1847-48— Spindles  required 2,188,682 

0  per  cent,  increase 131,321 

In  1848-49— Spindles  required 2,320,003 

Add  to  these  the  spindles  required  for  the  110,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton used  up  in  the  cotton-growing  ^ates,  say 550,000 

And  we  have,  by  this  ratio  of  increase,  a  potliire  work  for  the  — — 
year  ending  Ist  September,  1849,for 2,870,003 

•pindles,  even  if  this  ratio  increase  only  6  per  cent  per  annum ;  whilst  the  larg- 
est amount  of  spindles  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  600,000  bales  of 
cotton  worked  up  for  the  same  year  stands  at  3,000,000. 

It  is  pretty  evident,  from  all  this,  that  ^  consumption  and  export  of  cotton 
manufactures  and  the  power  of  production  are  about  an  equipoise,  and,  but  for 
the  cholera  of  1849,  this  would  have  been  earlier  manifested. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  present  consumption  of  the  country  and  tl^  export  are 
•bout  equal  to  the  entire  product  of  the  looms  ( and  this  is  sustained  by  the  fact, 
that  the  present  stocks  ot  manufactured  cottons  are  veiy  much  smaller  than  a 
year  since ),  the  year  le'dO  opens  with  encouraging  prospects  to  the  manufaotu- 
rers,  notwithstanding,  at  this  moment,  the  prices  of  the  manufactured  cottons  are 
not  equivalent  to  the  present  high  prices  or  raw  cotton.  The  power  of  the  coun- 
try to  consume,  was  never  so  great  as  at  Uiis  time.  We  have  nad  fine  harvests, 
and  some  of  our  staple  products— cotton  and  tobacco  for  instance— are  bringing 
unusually  high  prices,  and  the  building  of  railroads  has  circulated  money 
through  a  numerous  liU)orinff  population,  while  the  state  of  the  moiwy  market 
carries  with  it  a  cheering  ioflueuce  into  the  future. 

If  there  be  uothiiiff,  Uierefure,  to  check  the  increasing  coBaampCion  of  the 
country,  the  rears  1850  and  1851  will  require  an  addition,  to  the  present  num- 
ber, of  380  000  spindles,  for  which,  at  present,  there  is  no  adequate  provision 
made  or  making,  but,  the  contiary,  since  it  is  w«U  known  that  the  present  value 
of  the  stock  of  the  manufacturing  companies  generally  stands  at  the  average  of 
about  20  per  cent  discount,  and  some  shares  of  new  companies  are  net  worth 
more  than  GO  or  70  per  cent 

We  should  avoid  being  sanguine  in  anything,  and  particularly  so  upon  to 
groat  and  ramified  a  subject  as  that  of  comparing  accurately  the  coBSoroptioA  of 
cotton  goods  with  the  product  of  the  looms.  Sill,  we  know  from  experience, 
that  consumption  does  overtake  pn>ductioB,  and  even  lead  it,  and  that  the 
discovery  of  it  becomes  generally  anown  all  ai  tmce,  when  all  the  dealers  rash 
to  secure  their  replies  at  advancing,  and  still  advancing  prices. 

Upon  the  whole,  lot  the  manufacturers  take  courage-^et  them  put  their  goods 
at  remuneratiug  prices,  at  the  present  rates  of  cotton,  and  await  the  result.  The 
present  prices  of  goods  are  low,  and,  it  would  not  be  surprising,  if,  in  1850,  they 
shall  see  swept  floors  again,  and  contracts  for  delivery  oionths  ahead. 
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That  such  a  time  will  come,  saems  to  be  sure.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  day  of  its  advent ;  but,  the  very  collapsed  value  of  manufacturing 
invefitmeots  for  two  years  past,  whilst  the  increasing  consumption  of  manufac- 
tured cottons  has  been  going  on  in  the  country,  has  rendered  that  advent  certain, 
though  its  date  is  not  yet  written  od  the  annals  of  time.  Hamilton. 

9.  SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURERS'  PAIR. 

[The  fair  of  the  Carolina  Institute  held  in  Charleston  last  t$ll,  was  the  most  splendid  ever  con- 
▼ened  at  the  South,  and  equalled  those  of  many  northern  dties.  The  list  of  premiums  awarded 
for  erery  braodi  of  mannflicture  ajid  art,  Ac,  oocupiet  several  elosdj  |»inted  eoluains  of  the 
0»iirwr.<-£D.l 

REPORT: 

That  the  exhibition  of  articles  has  been  such  as  to  command  the  admiration 
of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  progress  in  the  southern 
States.  Contributions  have  been  received  f^om  various  portions  of  this  State, 
and  from  several  of  our  sister  States,  of  such  character  ana  to  such  an  extent,  as 
to  realize  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  industrr  and  skill  exhibited, 
must  be  gratifying  to  all,  and  to  many,  surprising^.  The  results  of  this  first 
effort,  lire  such  as  amply  to  repay  the  exertions  which  have  been  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  is  calculated  to  excite  great  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions for  the  future.  The  quality  of  the  workmanship  of  many  of  the  articles, 
is  such  as,  we  believe,  would  command  admiration  at  any  similar  exhibition ; 
and  the  amount  of  inventive  genius  displayed,  is,  in  a  high  degree,  creditable. 

The  salutary  effect  of  such  an  organization  as  this,  must  be  apparent  to  every 
visitor  of  our  fair ;  and  not  the  least  incentive  to  careful  exertion,  nas  been  fonnd 
to  consist  in  the  distribution  of  meritorious  awards  to  the  most  skillful  competi- 
tors. It  operates  as  a  stimulus  to  laudable  ambition,  and  excites  a  spirit  of 
generous  rivalry  among  artizans  of  the  same  occupation. 

In  view  of  the  great  success  which  has  attendea  the  first  fair  of  the  Institute, 
which,  by  its  rules,  admits  the  production  of  only  such  articles  as  are  made  in 
the  sonthem  States,  vour  committee  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  if,  hj  any 
future  action  of  the  ooard,  the  door  shall  be  opened  to  unlimited  competition, 
we  shall  have  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  reputation  of  our  own  artizans,  and  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that,  by  pursuing  such  a  course,  a  higher  degree  of  excellence 
may  be  attained  by  competition  with  those  sections  of  our  country  which  are 
further  advanced,  and  more  experienced  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  occu- 
pations. But,  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  neces8ary  we  should  be  unembarrassed 
oy  those  municipal  resauations  which  tend  to  cnpple  and  discourage  the  efforts 
of  the  enterprising.  The  steam-ensine  must  not  oe  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  nor 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  unendurable.  We  should  rather  seek  the  busy  hum  of 
industry — the  clatter  and  motion  of  machinery,  and  avoid  those  vexatious  metea 
and  bounds  to  the  efforts  of  the  industrious  which  now  prevail  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent. Perfect  quietude  is  appropriately  found  in  mrai  retirement ;  but  the  city 
and  the  village  are  the  natural  and  proper  locations  of  factories  and  workshops. 

Your  committee  are  gratified  in  being  able  also  to  state,  that  the  artistic  con- 
tributions to  the  fair,  have  been  numerous  and  highly  creditable.  Paintings  in 
oil  and  water  colors,  drawings  in  creyon,  paper  cuttings  and  penmanship,  nave 
been  displayed  in  great  variety. 

It  is  our  (lufy  also  to  bring  to  your  especial  notice,  the  tasteful  and  elegant 
specimens  of  handiwork  contributed  by  the  ladies,  some  of  which  will  vie  suc- 
cessfully with  Uie  most  exquisite  of  similar  European  productions.  Their  offer- 
ings to  the  fair,  are  doubly  valuable,  for  whilst  they  afford  gratifying  evidence 
of  ability  and  industiy  in  the  fair  daughters  of  the  South,  they  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  and  value  of  this  public  display  of  our  ingenuity  and  skill. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Institute,  competent  judges,  of 
undoubted  integrity,  have  been  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  your  conbmittee,  in 
determining  the  award  of  the  respective  premiums.  The  utmost  care  has  been 
used  to  insure  foimess  and  justice  in  the  performaace  of  this  duty. 

3.  EFFECT  OF  MAKUFACTURES  IN  PRODUCING  WEALTH. 

ILLUSIBATKD  IK  TBK  PEEL  FAMILY  OF  EVGLA.XD. 

The  following  anecdote^  taken  from  the  history  of  inventions,  of  the  riaeof  the 
family  of  Sir  Pobert  Peel,  forcibly  illustrates  the  effect  of  ingenuity  and  industry, 
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when  emplojed  in  nmnnfactures.  Robert  Peel,  the  grandfSitiier  of  the  present 
distinguifihed  British  Btatesman,  was  an  hnmble  former  of  lAneadiiire.  He  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  observant  and  in(;^uiring  mind — shrewd,  intelligent  and 
energetic  He  had  noted  the  growing  spint  of  enterprise  in  manufactures,  which 
were  rapidly  adrancinff  in  consequence  of  the  improvements  in  machinery,  s^d 
he  determined  to  abandon  farming  and  adapt  himself  to  another  business  whieh 
pnmiised  to  be  more  profitable.  Having  remarked  the  tedious  process  by  which 
cotton  wool  was  brought  into  a  state  for  spinning  by  the  common  hand  cart,  he 
invented  the  cylinder  for  doing  the  work  better  and  more  expeditiously.  He 
then  became  a  calico  printer.  "  He  set  to  work  and  with  his  own  hands  he  cut 
away  on  blocks  of  wood,  with  such  tools  as  he  could  oomnumd,  till  he  had 
formed  the  fissure  of  a  parsley  leaf.  At  the  back  of  each  of  these  Mocks  he  put 
a  handle,  ana  a  pin  of  strong  wire  at  each  of  the  former  comers.  He  then  got  a 
tub,  into  whieh  he  put  a  coU>red  mixture ;  with  a  little  alum  in  it.  He  then 
covered  the  tab  witn  a  woolen  cloth,  which  sunk  till  it  touched  the  coloring 
matter  and  became  saturated  with  it.  The  white  cloUi  was  then  stretched  tight- 
ly across  the  table  top—the  woolen  cloth  was  then  touched  with  the  face  of  the 
parsley  leaf  block,  and  as  soon  as  the  figure  was  fairly  covered  with  the  color, 
he  placed  it.  squarely  on  the  cloth  and  struck  it  sharply  with  a  mallet,  so  that 
the  figure  of  the  engraving  was  left  upon  the  white  calico.  This  process  was 
repeated  until  the  whole  was  complete.  As  soon  as  it  was  diy^  his  wife  and 
daughten  set  to  work  and  ironed  it  with  common  smoothing  irons."  This  was 
the  original  of  calico  printing.  Hr.  Peel,  not  satisfied  with  this  process,  subse- 
quently invented  anoth^  machine  by  which  the  labor  was  lightened  and  the 
work  greatly  facilitated.  His  new  machine  consisted  "  of  an  oblonff  frame,  made 
with  a  smooth  bottom  and  upright  posts,  and  a  rail  on  each  side.  Running 
from  each  side  there  was  a  roller,  with  a  handle  to  turn  it,  and  round  the  roller 
there  was  a  rope  wound  spirally.  Each  end  (^  the  rope  was  fastened  to  an 
oblonff,  deep  box,  as  wide  and  as  long  as  the  frame.  It  was  filled  with  bricks, 
and  of  course  was  heavy.  The  Conner  had  now  a  machine  more  forcible  than 
the  strength  and  warm  iron  of  his  wife  and  daughters.  He  wound  his  pieces  of 
calico  round  smooth  wooden  rollers,  which  were  plaeed  under  the  box,  and  that 
being  drawn  backward  and  forward  by  means  of  the  rope  round  the  upper 
roller,  the  winch  soon  fave  the  requisite  smoothness  of  the  work. 

"  With  this  rude  madiine,  Mr.  Peel  laid  the  foundation  of  his  success  in  life. 
The  calicoes  Uius  manufactured  met  with  a  ready  sale.  His  machine  was  after- 
ward superseded  by  others  of  superior  machinery ;  but  he  went  on  step  by  step 
until  he  oecame  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  houses  in  the  coun- 
try. His  eldest  son  became  connected  witn  him  in  business ;  the  tide  of  wealth 
flowed  fast  His  son  became  a  baronet,  and  ranked  amon^  the  wealthiest  com- 
moners of  the  kingdom — and  his  grandson,  the  prime  minister  of  "  an  empire 
whose  power  was  never  equalled." 

This  anecdote  shows  that  humble  origin  is  no  bar  to  wealth  or  exalted  sta- 
tion, when  industry  and  integrity  are  combined  with  intelligence  and  persever- 
ance. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

J.  COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1849. 

OOMMBIOI    AMD   NATI«ATXQir. 

Wx  lay  before  our  readers  a  condensed  statement  of  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries,  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1849, 
token  from  the  official  Report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  laid  before  the 
Senate  on  the  36th  ultimo. 
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BtdeiMBt  of  tiM  total  Talne  of  go«^  "wwa 
vU  mei^iaiidife,  imported  in  the  United 
StatM.  in  Ankerican  and  foreign  remels,  du- 
ring tne  jear  ending  June  30, 1849. 

JbiAmerioan  Jnjbreign 
Faring  vestdt,         ve$td$.        Tctat 

dntiefl,  ..4108,293,220  8248«,6M  13M79,n4 
fwaduty,..    17,088,982    6,288,738    22,877,066 

9otaI, $120,882,162  27,47«,2«7  147,867,480 

BCateiMnt  of  tba  totid  eoBunevee  of  flie  Uidtod 
States  from  tlM  Ut  Jul  J,  1848,  to  80th  Jonci, 

1849. 

'  Vabu  qf  eaporti» 

Dcmog^  prodnoe— 

In  Amerioob  Tvsaeli, $  91,8«8,80e 

In  Ibroign  TM«d% 41,804,047 

tWal, $182,008,966 

Vore^n  pvodnoe 

In  AnwrieaitTeiealv $    9*109,816 

In  foreign  yenel^ 8,919,060 

Total,  $18,0i8|806 

Total  <tf  American  and  ftmlgn  pro- 
dnoe, $U6,766»820 

Vakte  qf  Hiupcrit. 

In  American  yenelB, $129,882,182 

In  foreign  veeiebi 27,416^287 

Totol, 4147^867,480 

Sununarj  ifatement  ot  tha  yalae  of  domestlo 
exports  during  the  year  ending  Juno  80» 


Dried  flflh,  or  eod^lBheries, $  fi9,092 

Pickled  flflh,  or  rirer  ieheriea, 96,086 

Whale  and  other  flah  oU, 906,697 

ftpennaoeti  oil, 682,708 

whalebone, 887,714 

Sperm  oaniOea, 168,408 

Tbtal, $2^7,064 

TBI  FOUR. 

Skfau  and  tan, $  666,228 

Oinaeng, 182,966 

Stavea,  ■hinglea,  boata,  timber, 1,776,794 

Ottaolnmber, ; 00,844 

Maata  and  ipars, 87,720 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye, 06,892 

All  mannflustnrea  of  wood, 1,097,828 

NaTal  storee,  tar,  pitch,  resin  and  tnr* 

pontine, 846^64 

Aflhea,  pot  and  pearl, 616,608 

Total, « $6,917,994 

Aoucinunru. 

Beef;  tallow,  hldea,  homed  cattle,.  .$  2,068,368 

Butter  and  eheeee, 1,664,157 

Pork  (pickled),  baoon,  lard  andHre 

hogB, 9,248,886 

Horaee  and  mulea, 96^ 

Sheep, 16,806 

Woof, 81,016 

Wheat, 1,766,848 

rionr, 11,280,682 

Indian€9om, 7,906,869 

Indianmeal, 1,169,026 

Ryemeal, 218,248 

ByOfOata  and  other  fmall  grain  and 

pulae^ 189,798 


Bltonit-or  aUp  breadt  ...••>v**** 

Potatoes, • 

Apples, 


^. 


2,660,a«2 

CoUooT. ••^^•JS 

Hemp, 8,4lo 

Max  seed, ♦ 

Hope, JJ4» 

^rownsngar, -...• 24,906 

Indigo, *» 

TWal, $111,069,878 


XAiriJVAatoaiBS. 

Soap  and  tallow  candles, 4    69«28» 

Leather,  booU  and  shoes, 161,774 

Household  fVimitnre, 287,342 

Qoaebea  and  other  carriages, 96,928 

Hats,  •••••' •.•••  ..••.»••.••.•  64,968 

Saddlery, ^  ,Hn5! 

Wax, ^»!l! 

SpiitiHfhmi  grain ^kS 

Beer,  ale,  porter  and  cider, 61,820 

Snuff  and  tobaceo, 618,044 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  turpentioo,. .  148,0io 

Cordage, «.2 

Iron,  pig,  bar  and  natOs, 140,898 

OlBtings, 60,176 

AU  manufoctorr  of  iron, 886,689 

Spirits  fttnn  molasses, 288,462 

Sugar,  refined, 129,001 

Okocolate,. 1.941 

Gunpowder. ».... 181,297 

OopperandWass, > 66,20B 

Me&al  drugs, 220,894 

Obtton,  prtntod  and  colored, 4a6,67« 

•*      white,. 8,966,m 

"      nankeen, •  8,208 

«      twist,  yam  and  thread, 92,66^ 

An  manutof^cotton, 416,080 

naxand  hemp  doth  and  thread,...  1,009 

Bags  and  all  mannfl  of  do., 4^649 

Wearing  appareH 76,946 

Combs  and  buttons, 88,188 

Brushes, 2,024 

BUllard  tables, 701 

UmbnllaaasidparaaDls, 6,800 

Leather  and  moroeeo  skins  (not  sold 

per  lb.), 0,427 

Pile  engines  and  apparatus. 458 

Printing  pressea  and  type, 28,081 

Musical  instmmenta,. 28,718 

Books  and  maps,... «.  ^^^S 

PMwr  and  stanonery, 8<^^a 

Pi^ts  and  Tarnish, 66,146 

Tinc«^,» 14,086 

Barthenware  and  stoneware, 10,682 

Manufootured  glass, 101,419 

««            flu, 18,148 

**            pewter  and  lead, 18,196 

«           marble  and  atone,...  2M81 
*^            gold  and  silyer  and 

goldlea^ 4,602 

Gold  and  sUrer  odn, 966,874 

Artifid^  flowers  and  Jewelry,. 8,667 

Molasses, 7,442 

Tranks,.. 6,099 

Bri<^andllme, « S/ffl 

Salt, 62,972 


Total, 410.798,478 


22:, 

Ice,.. 


4  40,896 
..  89JM 
.    9mZ 


Totri, 4165,821 


w^mu  Mtm  vumman  oammamau. 


979 


JHiJmnoi 

MuraflMlimd, 

Other  tftlelflt, 


••«•••••••••••••••••••«•*•■••« 


WjUH 


Total,  $l,in,8» 

Sam  toUl  Yftloit  of  dodieftle  ex- 
porti,  ..^ » tUtfitfiflU 

Bammarj  ■tetonMnt  d  coods,  want  and  nier- 
diandiae  of  tb*  growth,  produce  and  manu- 
flwtare  of  foniga  eonntrlee,  exported  ttom 
the  UnKed  Stftlee,  ft>r  the  year  ending  June 

ria  Of  Bonfcs. 

BalUoB— gold, ^ $      6»600 

■pecio^ad/ M 1,60MM 

«       rilTer,. „ t,48Mlf 

Oo|>per    irtieathing  plfttee, ^,840 

ort) 


(totton— manaftetored,  140^858  Ibe^.~       «,U1 

PATma  »innB  as  talokih. 
MannliMtuied  wo<^.»»« »«»»»««. .».«>««»»«««««$>mii04 

'<  eottoa, ^ 687,089 

OMper  and  mannfkcitared  copper..... »    0M98 
Lead(pig,bar.aheetandold),25M731te.  11,401 

Mannikctiired  lead, 100 

Ittel  (eaet,  ahear  and  Qermaa), 64,488 

«     all  other, «        668 

ICannftetiired  faron  and  Iron  and  eteel,  100,430 
UnmannflMstnied  wool,  46,703  lbe.,....»      M^l 

(Mkn  vx^orted  dwlng  the  year  ending  Jane 

anldamU  Other,  Taim,  ' 

BoMia, Ibi ...Ibil0,0&0,<ni  $    862,108 

Swe.aNorw'/,      6446  7,034400  48^76 

Dennurk,  ....••.•».m*..»  4,770  802 

Baaeetownir-^-- -  13,844,404  802,636 

Holland, 11,887,388  708,708 

Belgiom,.. w  28,113,300  1,347,000 

faigland,.......0478,663  787,400,011  44,772,121 

ieoUaod, 636411  38471,773  2,423,600 

Ireland,... ^ 3,068,647  840,086 

Gibraltar, 6,726,812  442,047 

CanaOft, 04,867  6,710 

Brit  Am.  core,.--* 2,747  336 

Fr.AUantio,..J,M0,440  142,92,600  0,748,610 

Fr.Mediter^ ...... .  8,808,288  430,007 

Spain  do.,...'...............  23^286,804  1,637,720 

cSba, 1,684,784  108,013 

Pv>rtogal,..M........w.....  910,806  17,886 

Ifalj, ........•.»»..  10,004,462  020,821 

6>066»707  842,006 

I*  other 

Austin  porta, 13,370,484  844,706 

Mexico, 2,207,004  160,088 

Cent.  repnbHe 

or  Amcriea^. 6t4,711  46,086 

CMna,». » 700,801  40,381 


TMal,. 11,000,360  1,«14»688,010  $08^800^ 

Oeo^aaratlTe  atatoment  of  exporia  and  Importa 
of  aereval  artlelea. 


voitou,  winnaiiiiin 


BXPOBTt. 

QwmUig. 

.i,rao,802;3i 


Wool,  irawan., 

Iron,  pigH«»..... 

"    bar,.. 

"    Tial1iniM..»....Jba» 

« 


802;380 


■■#eee<i»e«eeeeee 


Jbi.a4MkM8J 


mt.  of  hron  and 


..••.•.. .«...•• 


988,806,007 

4,038,130 

fl,0!U 

<04T8 


.».....*«».»......«»>*.. 


06^874 


:}- 


18,832,02$ 


OoMoa,  nnmaa.......         167,278  $       8,266 

«      manniho., 16,764,841 

Wool,  munan.........     17,800,022  1,177,347 

«*     mannlbc.,.. « 13,311,648 

I»w»*  Pjj 

•*   nada,.!!!!!!!!! 

Sled,.- « '        1,227488 

flbU. 

BnlUoo, ..$  807,670     $  164,080 

apeeie.  goldan<MUTei^.«  8471,017       3,427,006 

BttA&muA  ahowing  the  total  Talve  of  exporta 
dazfng  the  year  ending  June  OOtb. 

Jfe  Ameriam  HfcmigH  2b  each 

eeueb.         wMelc  oimiUiy. 

Rnaala, $864,021$     78,088$     037,667 

^044        37400  34,70$ 

117,132      008440  726,381 

88,044         7,084  06,188 

176        64,068  66438 

078,678        48,610  727,107 

788,186  1,973428  8,710,248 

8406  8,406 


8we.  a  Nor  way, 
Swediah  W.I.,. 
Denwartt,  . ••  • 
AaniahW.I.,.. 
H—aetowna,.. 
Hanorer,  • .  <% . 
Holland, l,486,0a      710^86     2466,328 


Dutch  1.  I.,*.. 
Dutdi  W.I.,... 
Ihitoh 


287488  28,686  280,823 

808400  14467  817,000 

100466  3417  104418 

3,012,636  480428  8,443,064 

4441040084443433  OO40I4O8 

1,880,000  1,068,001  8448,000 

Ireland,' 8,273,740  1,648,608  8,016448 

Gibraltar, 678,88»  46484  728,818 

Malta. 38410  a84U  6I488 

Irltlu  X.In**      883,008  ....  ^88^008 

aefOoodBope      04,428  ....  04,483 

MMvittaa,....         7484  18^  81,781 

Honduraa,....     101447  ....  101447 

IMLQtdana,..     004,681  67484  OO34I6 

BrttiahWL,...  3,106,106  730,730  8486434 

Obnada, 1,264,146  1,066478  348O488 

Brit.Am.eQl's.,     016481  8,004433  8,011,78$ 
Fraate  on  the 

Atlantle, 10,060418  14n,104  11,646^818 

Vranee  on  the 

Medlterran'n,     716484  130418  8n447 

FtenehW.L,..     121421  6O4IO  I8O48I 


Miqnelon  and 
Fr.iiherlaa,. 


)•••••• 


8O47O 
44404 
047$ 


1487 


Bonrben, 

BpalnoiitheAt- 

lantto, 18741$       1M8$ 


8O47O 

46,101 

0,487 


8 


17410 


ain  on  the 

Medltenran'n,. 
Tenerilb   and 

oth.  Oanarlee,. 
Manilla  and 

PhiUplneia'da,     187468 

Coba, 4,664,661 

Other   Spanlah 

W.I., 613,60$ 

PortngaL. 106,614 

Madeira, $0488 

Vayal  and  oth- 
er Aiorea,. ...       14404 
adeYerdle'da,      02447 

Italy, 640407 

Sicily, 16,460 

SanOnla,. 880410 

Tnecany, 86^800 

Trleate  a  other 

Anatrian  porta     787,106 
Turkey,  Lvrattt 

Ac., 183410 

Haytl, 486,008 

^^  $6641$ 


100471 
161461   14M|07S     1,610418 


•  •  •  •  I74av 

....        137468 
76404     4,0414tf 


10,600 
04,107 
37,200 


•  ••* 


171443 
7400 

140,640 
8,276 


628402 
100,021 
U7478 

14404 

^47 

811,460 

400410 
80,076 


816484  042480 

11,460  108,876 

47,406  68MTT 

$8477  144740$ 


im 


vota  MMD  FOASGn  oomoaoB. 


OenfL  rep.  Am. 
New  OremuU,. 
Tenemal*,.... 

Braiil, 

Cfsplatfne  rep., 
Argentine  rep., 

Chili, 

Peru, 

China, 

IV.I.genendlj, 
&  America^ 
Europe) 
Asia, 
Africa, 

South  Mas  and 
Padfle 


M 


tt 
M 


6e,7» 

21M68 
415,792 

2,701,ia0 
10ft,n8 
486,714 

1,641,047 
S3,19ft 

1,460^946 

101,219 

86,816 

•  •  •  • 

844y430 

«09,871 

83^600 


58,741 

112^480 

80,292 

244,460 

16,129 

481,421 

187,200 

2,838,880 

29,626 

184,688 

169,804 

596,618 

81,410 

1,722457 

•  ••  • 

98A06 

•  • .  • 

1,409,946 

6,110 

106,829 

•  ••  • 

86,216 

18,688 

18,688 

•  ••  • 

844,486 

66,898 

676,769 

•  ••• 

881^660 

Total, $91,868,308  41,303,647  132,666>966 

VATIBAflQfr. 

Statement  abowing  the  number  ami  daM  of 
Teeielfl  bnllt  and  the  tonuMe  thereof  in  each 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  StatM,  Ibr 
the  jear  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1849. 


Clou  qfvettdM, 


Maine, 119107 

New  Hamp.,  8  .. 
MaMadkL*tt&,  S3  7 
B.  Island,..  8  8 
OonnecUcttt,  2  1 
NewTofk,..  17  8 
New  Jersey,  ..  1 
Pennsyl'ia.,.  3  2 
Delaware, . .  1  . . 
Maryland,..  9  9 
Diet  of  Col.,  ..  .. 
Virginia, ...  1  2 
N.  Carolina,  1  1 
tS.Carolina,.  ..    .. 

Georgia, 1 

Florida,....  ..    •• 

Alabama,. 

LovMana,  ...     1 

Tennessee. 

Kentucky,  ...    .. 

Miaeouri, 

niinoifl,....    1     8 

Ob!o, .••....   ..     2 

MkUgan, 


106 

4  •  •  .  a 

65  9  1 

4  8.. 

88  14  1 

64156  21 

67  27  2 

27102  68 

17  6  .. 

129  ..  5 

..  22  .. 

82  1  8 

24  8  .. 

6  ..  2 

• .  •  •  X 

*  • .  • . 

2  1.. 

12  4  4 

..  ..  2 

..  ..  34 

..  8  11 

V  • .  * . 

9  8  44 

16  a  8 


844 

18 

lU 

18 

56 

266 

87 

197 

28 

152 

22 

88 

29 

8 

2 

1 

8 

21 

2 

84 

19 

18 

66 

25 


82,256 

6,26589 

28,888  84 

2,76028 

5,06626 

4440426 

8,026  56 

24,20778 

1,88086 

17,402  98 

60020 

8,09465 

8,08287 

05657 

75687 

11988 

10664 

1,75648 

21279 

8,42883 

2,886  61 

2,21084 

12,8M92 

6,14866 


Total, 196148  628  870  806  1,547  856,87747 

Statement  of  the  registered  and  enrolled  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States,  showing  the  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  whale  fishery ;  also,  the 
proportion  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  toii> 
sage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  cod  fish^ 
•ry,  mackerol  fishery  and  whale  flsheiy,  tnm 
1842  to  1848,  Indusire. 

1842.  1848. 

Ibnt.  96th$.  l\mt.  96(A«. 
Bcglstered  tonnage,. .  975,868  74  1,009,805  01 
XnroUed  and  licensed4,117,031  96    1,1^,297  92 

Total  tonnage, 2,092,890  69    2,168,601  98 

Reg.  ten.  whale  fish.,.    161,«12  74      152,874  86 

1844.  1846. 

B«gMered  tonnafls,.. 1,068,764  91    1,096,172  44 
Enrolled  and  llcensed,l,2n,880 11    1,321,829  67 


1841 
Beglslered  tonnage,.  .1,181,256  49 
SnzoUad  and  Iieenseda»^l*766  82 


1847. 
1,88M18«B 
1«697,732  86 


Tbtal  tovnage, 2,562,08451    2,839,046  77 

Registered  tonnage  in 
tha  whale  fishery,..   186,98016 

1848. 
RegMered  tonnage,.  .1,860,846  86 
BnroUed  and  lioen8ed,l,798,165  00 


148,868  72 

1849. 
1,488,94158 
1,876,078  71 


Total  tonnage, 8,164,04186 

Registered  tonnage  in 
the  whale  fishecy,..   10^179  90 


8,334,016  29 
180486  89 


Pn^ortkm  oC  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonns^ 

employed  in  the 

Cboiting        Ood       MofkprdWhdU 

trade.         iUhery.    JUhtry.  fithtry* 

184%.... 1,045,768 80  M,804  02  16,696  83  877  81 

1848,.  ...1,076,166  59  61,224  26  11,776  70  142  33 

1844,.  ...1409,614  44  85,224  H  16470  66  820  14 

1846,. ..  .1490,898  27  69,825  66  21,413 16  206  92 

1846,. ..  .1,259,870  89  72,516 17  36,468  26  439  58 

1847,. . .  .1,462^622  86  79,177  62  81,4^1 18 . 

1848,. .. .1JS20,988 16  82,661  82  44,688  78  432  76 
1849,....i^,410  84  78,88200  42,94298  ...  .. 


some  of  the 

Tdal 

796,49179 

296,890  04 

128,911  57 

88,820  84 

84,668  89 

188,060  21 

134,026  06 

240,206  84 

29,285  48 

16,64187 

23,016  26 

25,067  79 


Total  tonnage, 2,250,096  07    2,417,002  06 

Rag.  ton.  whale  fish.,.    168,298  68      190,695  65 


Oondensed  statement  of  tonnacs  of 
principal  ports  of  the  United 

Jtorolitti  omI 
Begiitertd     Itbensed 

P&rtt.       Tom.  96tiU.  JTbiw.  96th$. 

New  York,  878,966  89  417,604  86 

Boston,...    217,83614  49,56386 

N.  Bedf'd,   U6,091 12  8,820  45 

Bath,  , ...     61,938  88  26»882  46 

Portland, .     57,667  01  29,911  79 

Philad'a.,.     68,82191  184,266  25 

Baltimore,     79,682  31  68,343  04 

N.  Orle'ns,     81,896  39  168,307  80 

Chari'st*n,     14,919  78  14,365  65 

WUm'gtn,     10,873  94  6,767  88 

Norfolk,..       9,925  62  13,090  09 

Mobile,...       7/>86  48  17,96281 

Bnfblo, 40,667  84 

Pittsb««,       85,77063      

Detroit, 82,46694      

St-Louis, 82,26608       

Cuyah'ga,      80,04711      

Oswego, 22,16168      

Chicago,. ..       17,33243      

andnnHi,       16,897  74      

T0lal,.....l|4a8,94168  1,896,07871  3,834,015  29 

Statement  of  the  number  of  entraaees  of  Amer> 
ksm  Mod  te<9ifli  Tessels  which  entered  into 
the  several  dIsMots  of  the  United  States, 
from  fimlgn  countries,  during  the  year  end- 
ing SOIh  Jnae,  1849. 

AwuriccM  fbnion 

veudi.  9umi.  TUaL 

Number, 11,208  84»2  80,200 

Tons, 2,658,821  1,710,616  4,368,836 

Crews--nien,....    106,718  87,083  192,761 

*«        baiys,.^.       3,329  2,651  6,98^ 

Statement  of  the  nwnber  of  clearances  of  Ams^ 
lean  and  foreign  Tessalsi  ftt>m  ports  of  ths 
Unttsd  Stales,  dvring  the  same. 

Jmmiocm    Jktreian 

Number, 11,466  8,8«7  20^1 

TMis, 2,753,724  1,676,809  4y4aMS3 

Crews— men,....    109,849  89,679  198,928 

••        boys,...       M^  2,^04  6426 
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3.  OOMMERCE  OF  CHARLESTON. 

The  arriyals  from  Foreign  and  Coastwise  ports,  during  the  year  1849,  are  em- 
braeed  in  the  tibles  below,  and  give  gratifying  evidence  of  the  increasiug  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  onr  eity : 


January, 10 

Febmanr, 11 

March, 8 

fii^.v.r.:::::::::'? 

June, 4 

July, 0 

At^nat, 8 

September, 2 

(ktober, 7 

NoTember, 0 

December, 11 


FOBjaoy. 


Bturks.    Btigv 


8 

ft 
4 
7 

a 

5 
2 
6 
ft 
2 
8 


7 

8 

0 

18 

ft 

» 

6 

0 

ft 

2 

11 

IS 


Sshrt, 

6 

4 
.18 

8 

0 

7 

8 

4 

4 

4 

ft 

8 


14 
12 
20 
20 
12 
10 
18 
12 
41 
27 
21 


00  AST  nut. 

Barkt,     Brigs. 


12 

18 

M 

1ft 

12 

8 

4 

17 

0 

12 

12 

10 


13 
18 
19 
17 
14 
13 

6 
13 

8 
1ft 
19 
12 


Schrt. 
10 
24 
17 
28 
19 
10 
12 
18 
10 
17 
9 
18 


88 


ft8 


90 


79 


221 


137 


107 


210 


The  total  number  of  arriyals  amount  to  1050,  of  which  315  were  fVom  foreign, 
and  735  from  coastwise,  ports  ;  of  this  number  930  were  American  vessels,  and 
129  foreign,  belonging  to  the  fi^owlng  nations : 


Britieb, 03 

Spanish, 29 

Vraneh, 18 


Swedish, 0 

Branen,*  •■••••  • •••    ft 

Danish, 4 


Oldenburg, 2 

Belglttm, 1 

Uanse  Towns, 1 


The  clearances  at  the  Charleston  Custom  House,  for  foreign  ports,  foj  the  year 
1849,  were  as  follow : 

January, , 10 

Febrnaiy, • 9 

March, 1ft 

April, 14 

May. 18 

June, • 12 

^olj, i 

August,...., .., 3 

September, 2 

October, 4 

NoTcmber, 1ft 

December, 18 


Bctrki. 
18 
10 
17 

7 

1ft 
0 

4 
4 
4 
2 
ft 
11 


Brifft, 

8 
13 
17 
U 

ft 
12 

e 

2 

0 
10 
17 


Schr$. 

7 

9 
U 

0 

0 

0 
,    7 

2 

2 

4 

ft 

7 


IbtaL 
64 
31 
60 
44 
60 
29 
2ft 
1ft 
10 
10 
3ft 
68 


128 


96 


120 


72 


418 


The  total  number  of  clearances  for  foreign  porta  was  418,  of  which  76  were 
British,  39  Spanish,  91  French,  13  Swedish,  11  Bremen  9  Norwegian,  7  Danish, 
4  Oldenburg,  3  Russian,  3  Prussian  and  1  Hanoverian. 


3.  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

AiaxvAU  raoic  foaxion  poets  at  kjcw  oaixAKa. 

1848.  1849. 

JkUet,     FmioUi.      TotaL          Males.  IkmaUs.     TotaK 

1st  Quarter, 4,168         2,573         0,731            0^427  8,823       10,260 

2d      do.,      ft,471          3,694         9,066             8,006  2,389          A,'J94 

8d      do.,      817            4ft8          1,276                912  640         l,4ft2 

4th    do.,     4,818         2,88ft         7,203            9,220  4,01ft       13,841 

lft,264         9,010       24,274    ''      20,470  11,387       31,837 

16,264  9,010        24,274 

* ft^iOft  2,867         7,ft08 

FOEEiair  COMMEMCK  09  NKW  ORLEAlfS. 

1848. 

VnBSLS  .AMITO.               tOSfVAW.                    OP.  4  CB.         AmoUtUof 

Anur.  For.    Jwterkan.     Fbrttgit.   Amer.  Far.     ditties  paid. 

IJammry  to81  MaMfa,....  82ft    10ft      ft8,a08  8ft      88,98384    2^82  3,092    $460^07 

31  March  to 30  June, 110      02      46,60274      29,199  48    1,643  1,038      28S,C78  U 

30  June  to  29  September,...  121      27      39,840  88        8,470  20    1,460  800      273.386  61 

29Septem'r  toSlDecemV,.  182     78     61,30106     72,140  21    2,067  V^      082,716  71 

744    827    194,94862    196,74877    f»848  7,288  l,i0ft,662  73 
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IHTEEMAL  IHPftOTEKEIfTS. 


1849. 

1  JftD«tfTto31Man^....  180    191      OO^aMTO     74,46807    3,428  2,68T     448,828  01 

81  March  to  80  June, 906      98      73,387  79     46,11298    2,733  1,445      864,464  28 

30  June  to 29  September,...    68      80      18,17972      11,868  22       602      448      822,286  88 

29  Septem'r  to  81  Deeem'r,.  174    118      60,88906     67,21972    2A11  3>Q98     760,000  («) 

621    892    218,611 26    189,466  54    7,868  6,078  1,880,894  63 

744   827    194,948  62    193,74877    7,8«  7,283  1,095,662  73 

InerMae, 66      18,66774        602      ...       184,67180 

.» 128     4,28028        ...  860     (^  eftifluted. 

KBW  OftLKAlfS  OOiArma  T^ADK. 

1848.  1849. 

Jrr,      Tatmagt,     0.  dk  C,        Arr.  Tbitnage,    Qf.  d  Or, 

Uftnuairy  to 31  HMd), 440     160,70864     6,417  460  140,26701     4,726 

81  Mureh  to  80  June, 664      164,08066      6,790  899  119,44652      4,440 

80  June  to 29  September,.. 826       87,79848      8,384  227        47,08266     8,351 

29  September  to  31  Deoember,. .    868     114,387  66     8,976  406  141,^826      5,225 

M^     616^97029    19^        1^491  448,37444    17.741 

1,688  616,970  29    19,667 

BecreMe, ; 1l94       68,59&85     1,826 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.  A  PLAK  TO  DRAIN  THE  LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

Allov  me,  throagh  tlie  medium  of  jour  useful  ptper^  to  make  public  a  few 
facts  and  sugj^estions  on  the  overflow  of  the  lower  section  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  This  is  a  subject  of  much  importance  to  the  SouUiWest,  and  of  ezcit- 
iDfl"  interest,  at  present,  to  the  owners  of  property  in  that  portion  of  this  great 
viuley. 

The  objept  of  the  present  communication  is,  to  call  the  attention  of  thinking 
men  to  the  subject,  as  we  have  neither  time  nor  ability  to  investigate  it  fully. 
Under  the  following  heads,  we  shall  oflfer  a  few  facts  and  hints,  which  may  pos- 
sibly enlist  public  investigation  and  general  good : 

Ist.  The  causes  of  the  overflow. 

3d.  The  value  of  the  lands  inundated,  and  annual  loss  thereby. 

3d.  The  objecdons  to  the  system  of  leveeing  bow  pursued. 

4th.  A  remedy  proposed  by  canaling. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  present  the  causes  of  the  overflow,  when  we  cast  oar  eyes 
upon  the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  find  that  the  Mississippi  river,  the  great 
father  of  waters,  is  the  recipient  of  forty  or  fiftv  large  streams,  amon^  which  may 
be  numbered  the  great  Missouri,  the  beautiful  Ohio,  formed  of  the  AUeffhany  and 
Monongahela;  the  Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red  river, 
witii  many  others  akooat  as  large.  When  we  survey  the  vast'eztent  of  country 
which  pours  its  waters  into  the  Alississippi,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  wonder  and 
astonishment  that  any^  year  should  escape  the  destructive  disasters  of  inunda- 
tion. This,  perhaps,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  portion  of  these  numerous 
tributaries  bewj^  locked  up  by  ice,  whilst  others,  in  a  warmer  climate,  are  send- 
ing forward  their  waters  to  the  Gulf,  and  thus  avoid  a  general  meeting.  But, 
when  the  snows  and  ice  of  the  far  distant  mountains  are  melted  by  warm  rains, 
or  similar  causes,  before  the  southern  riVers  have  paid  up  their  annual  contribu- 
tions, ihen  this  mighty  meeting  of  waters  comes,  which  produces  a  general 
overflow,  carnfing  in  its  train,  terror,  disease  and  death. 

It  is  ffeneraUy  supposed,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  the  average  fall  per  mile 
of  the  Mississippi  nver,  is  less  than  a  foot ;  and  the  average  velocity  of  the 
whole  volume  of  water  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  is  abput  one  mile  per  hour, 
notwithstanding  the  center  and  surface  current  is  much  more  rapid.  This  idea 
is  sustained,  to  some  extent,  by  the  duration  of  the  high  tide  in  the  rirer,  whidi 
continues  for  several  months. 

As  the  country  is  opened  and  trodden  and  the  timber  removed,  a  STSAter 
quantity  of  water  will  oe  thrown  into  the  channds  of  the  rivers,  and  a  higher 
nse  may  yet  be  expected  than  any  which  has  for  years  occurred.    The  present 
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hiA  tide,  which  hat  Bot  jet  abated,  is  eridenceof  this  riew  of  the  subject 
This  brief  accoont  is  deemed  suAoieBt  to  lead  to  the  causes  of  the  oTerflow. 

Sdlj.  The  Talne  of  the  lands,  and  loss  of  property.  la  aUudin^to  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  our  remarfas  are  confined  to  the  cotton  and  sugar  districts,  extend- 
inzfrom  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  rirer  to  the  Gulf,  or  from  about  latitude  34" 
to^9^,  embracing  about  17,000  sauare  miles  ;  and,  if  relieved  of  the  dcstructiye 
consequences  of  being  submerged,  a  district  of  hnmense  value-i-an  alluyial  soil, 
of  great  productiTe  capacity  in  the  valuable  staples  of  the  South.  K  is  estimated 
that  the  loss  of  cotton  alone,  of  this  crop,  in  that  section,  is  not  less  than  360JDOO 
bales.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  sugar,  and  we  are  justified  in  the  belief,  that  it 
will  make  up  an  aggregate  of  fire  or  six  millions  of  dollars,  in  these  two  items. 
What  estimate  shall  be  made  of  the  losses  produced  by  the  destruction  of  land, 
houses,  stock  and  proviBionsof  every  description?  Let  this  be  leii  to  those  who 
have  been  eye  witnesses  of  the  scenes  of  sufTering  and  distrsss  in  that  region 
during  the  present  summer :  and  what  may  yet  ^  the  consequences  of  disease 
and  death  which  may  follow  this  errand  avalanche  of  waters,  we  will  not  under- 
take to  describe.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  object  to  allude  to  ft,  that  the 
statesman  and  philanthropist  hereafter  may  dwell  upon  it  with  effect,  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  and  Uie  States  directly  interested,  where  we  hope  to  see 
the  subject  of  draining  this  fertile  valky  disoussed,  and  proper  encouragement 
giTen  to  the  enterprise.  To  aid  in  the  improvement  of  our  country,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  destruction  ana  misery,  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  those 
who  can  render  service  in  sueh  a  cause. 

3dly.  The  objections  to  the  svstem  of  leveeing  as  a  remedv  for  this  evil.  It  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  been  in  the  lower  country,  tnat  leveeing  is  done 
by  throwing  up  banks  parallel  to  the  riv'er,  from  two  to  eight  fsethigh :  and  this 
is  governed  bv  the  expected  height  of  the  rise  in  the  river.  In  formine  these 
banks  alon^  the  Mississippi  river,  it  becomes  necessary  to  fill  up  and  close  the 
bayous  and  small  streams  which  were  the  natural  outlets  of  the  river  previous 
to  this  System.  This  necessarily  increases  the  quantity  of  water  iu  the  main 
channel ;  and  as  the  levee  is  extended  up,  these  outlets  are  dosed,  and  the  water 
below  must  rise  higher.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  state  a  &ct  which  we  are  satis- 
fied exists,  thoueh  not  generally  understood :  the  soil  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gulf,  and  as  high  up  as  Red  river,  is  porous  and  open,  and  the  water  is  forced 
out  of  the  channel  of  the  river  through  this  porous  substance ;  and  hence  it  does 
not  rise  so  high  lower  down,  as  where  the  eoil  becomes  more  solid.  ^hi$  is  the 
protection,  in  a  peat  degree,  and  not  the  levee.  Dig  into  the  earth,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kew  Orieans,  a  few  feet,  and  water  is  found  everywhere,  which  is 
evidence  of  its  passing  through  this  substance  in  every  direction. 

To  keep  in  repair  tiiis  levee,  requires  annual  labor ;  and  iu  hitffa  tides,  it  also 
requires  incessant  watching  by  day  and  night,  to  avoid  a  breacn,  which  might 
destroy  the  whole  labor  of  the  season.  But  admitting  that  the  levees  may  be 
thrown  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  water  from  passing  off;  still,  there  is 
this  serious  and  almost  insuperable  objection  to  contend  witj^ :  whenever  the 
water  rises  and  keeps  above  the  natural  banks,  the  transpiration  water  affects 
the  crop,  and  will  be  injurious  inproportion  to  the  time  it  remains  up.  and  its 
height  above  the  natural  bank.  Tnis  is  only  remedied  by  ditcfiea  through  to  the 
swamp,  which  cannot  be  kept  in  repair  without  much  labor — and  in  mauv  places 
that  is  impracticable.  We  contend,  that  as  the  levees  are  extended  up  tne  great 
llississippi  river,  and  the  outlets  filled  up,  the  danger  of  overflowing  the  coun- 
try below  (which  is  the  most  valuable),  is  daily  increasing,  except  the  porous 
section,  which  maj  be  relieved  by  its  porous  quality  as  above  mentioned  ;  but 
wherever  the  soil  is  sufficieutly  solid  to  prevent  this  general  and  rapid  transpi- 
ration, the  danger  is  increasing.  Hence  the  objections  to  the  system  of  leveeing, 
as  a  permanent  one  for  the  evu  now  under  conteinplation. 

Is  there  any  other  mode  of  protecting  the  country  from  the  consequences  of 
this  inundation  1  This  is  the  question  now  to  be  examined,  and  brings  us  to 
the  last  part  of  the  subject. 

4thly.  A  remedy  by  canalin^.  Can  this  immense  body  of  water  be  controlled 
so  as  to  avoid  overflows?  this  is  the  question.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  may. 
The  object  to  be  accomplished  is,  to  control  the  excess  or  turplu^  only,  not  the 
main  body  of  the  river.  The  precise  quantity  of  water  tlius  to  be  seiit  to  the 
Gulf  by  ano^er  channel,  is  not  now  well  ascertained ;  but  it  is  our  conviction, 
most  ilecidedfy,  that  it  may  be  controlled  by  a  canal  commencing  at  or  above  the 
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Arkansas  tivdr,  comrejring  off  Uie  ArkansaB  and  White  rivers  West  ei  the  Higli- 
lands,  near  the  Mason  Bajrou,  and  adding  to  them  a  lar;^  surplus  from  the  main 
Mississippi,  to  be  taken  out  by  several  openings,  making  such  an  angle  as  to 
avoid  passing  the  body  of  drift,  and  uniting  into  one  channel  at  some  convenient 
point  This  canal  or  large  drain  to  be  continued,  in  a  south-west  direction,  to 
the  Ghilf,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  main  river  as  a  survey  may  indicate  the 
most  eligible  for  the  object  in  contemplation. 

By  reference  to  the  map  of  Louisiana,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  nature 
has  made  many  channels  in  the  direction  alluded  to,  which  were  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  aid  thfe  great  channel  in  passing  off  this  immense  body  of  water.  There 
are  the  Bayous,  Mason,  Tensas  and  B<£uff,  and  from  the  moutu  of  Bed  river,  the 
Atchafalaya,  besides  many  others.  It  is  the  part  of  art  now  to  aid  this  effort  of 
nature,  by  widening  and  deepening  such  of  these  as  may  be  found  near  the  line 
which  a  survey  may  ^  as  the  most  impropriate  location  for  this  immense  drain, 
and  to  open  a  new  channel  so  as  to  connect  them,  and  by  that  means  pass  to  the 
Oulf  all  the  water  of  the  rivers  South  of  White  riv^,  together  with  a  part  of  the 
main  river,  to  be  taken  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  as  before  luentiontd. 
We  believe  that  this  drain  will  be  sufficient  to  dry  the  western  bottom  of  tlic 
great  Mississippi,  and  to  protect  all  the  river  locations. 

Objections  will  be  readily  offered  to  all  projects  of  this  kind,  but  let  thinking 
men  examine  the  subject ;  it  is  of  interest,  of  importance  and  of  national  value. 
The  prominent  idea  which  must  be  kept  in  view,  ia  this :  that  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi, with  its  grandeur  and  los^est;^,  is  to  pursue  its  bold  course  to  the  Gulf 
in  its  original  channel,  and  this  effort  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  passway  direct  to 
the  excess  or  surplus  thrown  over  the  banks  in  its  terriOe  ruslungs.  This  quiet 
portion  of  this  old  river,  is  as  tame  as  a  lamb,  and  may  be  led  by  art  to  any 
given  point :  the  old  lion  is  uncontrollable. 

On  tiie  eastern  side,  much  cannot  be  done  perhaps.  It  might  be  well  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  waters  from  th^  eastern  side  could  be  thrown  into  Pearl  river.  Upon 
a  survey,  it  is  possible  that  that  might  be  done.  The  openinff  of  the  cold  water 
pass,  would  be  a  partial  protection  to  a  section  below  Memphis.  Lower  down, 
at  Iberville,  something  might  be  done  by  sending  into  the  lakes  a  small  portion 
of  this  overflow  water*  Indeed,  there  is  at  some  periods  so  much  of  it,  that  every 
remedy  must  be  resorted  to,  if  certain  success  be  expected.  If  it  be  accomplished 
by  all  the  remedies,  much  is  effected.  Make  dry,  and  therefore  healthnil,  this 
extensive  alluvial  bottom,  and  we  have  added  another  country  to  the  Union, 
more  valuable  and  more  productive  than  all  Texas — we  mean  by  this,  the  re- 
claimed lands  not  now  in  cultivation,  and  in  their  present  condition  of  no  value. 
This  is  a  subiect  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  the  consideration  of  our  luk- 
tional  councils.  We  have  no  sucn  fertile  and  ever-enduring  lands,  and  hence  the 
value  of  such  a  district.  If  by  these  suggestions  public  attention  is  dii-euted  to 
the  subject,  our  object  is  effected.  Haslk  B.  Cocxaux. 

2.  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA— HER  COMMERCE  AND  GREAT  IN- 
TERNAL IMPROVEMENTS— FROM  THE  MESSAGE  OF  GOV.  FLOYD, 
1849. 

If  anything  can  ever  restore  to  Virginia  that  pecuniary  and  commercial  as- 
cendancy which  she  once  possessed  in  the  confederacy,  it  must  be  the  consum- 
mation of  the  sjrstem  of  internal  improvements  she  has  already  embarked  in, 
and  the  completion  of  the  truly  great  works  already  corainenced.  To  endanger 
the  system^  or  to  impede  the  proj^ocution  of  tliose  works,  is  to  strike  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  resuscitation  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  nothing  would  be  so  effectual  for 
this  as  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money  upon  lusignificant  projects,  from 
which  the  State  at  lar^  could  never  receive  any  oenciiL 

The  great  works  of  internal  improvement,  already  undertaken  and  so  gener* 
ously  sustained  by  the  public  fands  and  public  credit,  together  with  one  or  two 
proposed,  but  not  yet  determined  upon,  are  calculated  to  develop,  veryfully, the  re- 
sources of  the  State,  and  to  swell  the  tide  of  her  commercial  prosperity  to  its  ut- 
most limits.  The  entire  energies  of  the  commonwealth  shouM  be  devoted  to  their 
completion;  but,  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  embarrassment,  and  to  escape  onerous 
taxation.  That  this  can  be  elfected,  by  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  tne  legisla- 
ture, 1  have  no  doubt. 

It  is  now  reduced  almost  to  an  axiom,  that  the  greatest  comnjercial  prosperity 
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in  the  Atlantie  States  is  onlj  attainaUe  by  a  oonneotioii  with  the  valley  of  the 
If  isstssippi ;  and,  hence,  from  Maflsachnsetts-  to  Georgia,  we  see  almost  eyery 
State  along  the  seaeoost  competing,  anxiondy  and  earnestly  with  each  other,  for 
the  shortest,  cheaptet  and  ssfest  commnnioation. 

The  commereial  ascendancy  of  Vircinia,  was,  at  one  period  of  our  history, 
nndispnted ;  her  natural  advantages  of  navigable  streams,  climate  and  soil,  save 
it  to  her.  Tmsting  to  these,  we  have  neglected  those  artificial  means,  wnich 
eould  alone  secure  it  to  us  permanently :  and,  ther^ore,  the  commerce  which 
•nee  whitened  with  its  sails  our  seaports,  has  almost  disi^peared  from  our 
watevs.  The  example  set  us  by  our  neighbors,  at  the  North,  is  one  of  wisdom, 
and  deserves  our  most  earnest  attention.  In,  spite  of  a  Ueak  climate  and  sterile 
soil,  they  have,  by  a  judicious  policy,  afforded  such  facilities  to  intercommuni- 
tation  and  trade,  that  commerce,  with  her  golden  tides,  has  filled  the  land  with 
l^enty,  prosperity  and  wealth.  Our  natunil  advanttoee  remain  still  the  same ; 
they  are  unequalled  by  any  Atlantic  State ;  and,  whilst  it  is  now  probably  too 
late  to  divert  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  cities  from  its  present  channels, 
still  it  is  in  the  power  of  demonstration  to. show,  that  a  vast  deal  of  what  we 
have  unwisely  lost  can  be  reuB^ned,  and,  that  we  can  still  secure  a  fair  di- 
vision of  that  commercial  weafih  and  poww  which  is  now  monopolised  by  tne 
Korth. 

Situated  about  midway  between  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  we  escape  in  a  great  degree  the  rifors  of  the  northern 
winters,  and  the  scorching  heat  of  the  S^th.  Our  eastern  Dorder  upon  the  river 
Potomac  and  the  Oheeapeake  bay,  is  dotted  with  hJMrbors  unsurpassed  in  safety 
and  capacity.  The  fleets  of  the  whole  earth  could  ride  safely  at  anchor  within 
them.  Our  western  border  is  washed  for  several  hundred  miles  by  the  Ohio 
river,  and,  at  other  points  along  iU  the  rich  region  of  Kentucky  and  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Tennessee  are  of  easy  aeeees.  &sides  this,  the  country  lyinr  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  which  I  speak,  is  unsurpa^ted  for 
its  fertility  and  the  variety  of  its  products.  Minerals  of  every  description  are 
to  be  found  of  the  most  superior  quality,  and  in  quantities  absolutely  inexhaust- 
ible, whilst  the  earth  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  unlike  otlier  mineral  regions, 
ts  of  the  most  desirable  character  for  husbandry.  Let  this  eountry  be  penetrated 
by  improvements  connecting  our  seaports  with  the  Ohio,  with  Kentucky  and  the 
vallev  of  Tennessee,  and  it  will  inftise  a  spirit  of  enterprise  into  the  population 
which  must,  in  a  short  time,  fully  develop  all  of  our  resources. 

The  topographTof  the  country  is  most  favorable  for  the  completion  of  t^ese 
mat  connecting  lines.  From  tide- water  to  the  Mississippi  river  at  Memphis, 
there  is  no  mountain  barrier  interposing  a  serious  diflScmty  to  the  construction 
of  a  railroad,  whilst  the  region  traversed  by  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  same 
extent,  for  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  upon  the  continent  of  North 
America.  The  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  one  of  Uie  most  magnificent  of  all  those 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  West,  the  annual  commerce  of  which  is  worth  thirty- 
five  millions  of  dollars,  will  find  in  this  road  an  outlet  for  its  rich  products  to 
the  Atlantic.  And  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  landed  at  Norfolk  or  Richmond, 
Would  be  sa^y  transported  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  ready  for  distribution  upon 
those  miffh^  waters  in  less  than  ten  days.  The  "  Y irffinia  and  Tennessee  "  rail- 
road will  effect  this  great  object,  when  it  shall  be  finely  completed ;  and  it  af- 
fords me  fireat  pleasure  to  say  we  are  warranted  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be 
prosecuted  with  energy  and  dispatch. 

^  The  James  River  and  Kanawna  canal,  having  for  its  object  the  connection  of 
tide- water  with  the  Ohio  river,  has,  for  a  good  many  years,  been  generously  sus- 
tained by  appropriations  of  public  monrf ;  and,  although  it  has  met  wiUi  strong 
opposition,  it  still  maintains  itself  steldfastly  in  the  approbation  of  well  inform- 
ed, reflecting  men.  The  results  to  Virginia,  which  are  to  flow  from  its  comple- 
tion, will  Btnke  the  mind,  upon  a  little  reflection,  as  really  stupendous.  I  have 
BO  doubt  but  that  the  commerce  passing  through  this  canal,  will  rapidly  build 
«P  the  towns  of  Virginia,  to  the  magnitude  of  Uie  first  American  cities,  and 
wiU  rescue  us,  in  a  great  measure,  fh>m  the  miserable  consequenoes  of  our  past 
iqwthy  and  inaction. 

The  effects  upon  the  prosperity  and  destiny  of  New  York,  produced  by  the 
completion  of  toe  Erie  canal,  openii^  the  commeree  of  the  lakes  to  that  city, 
are  perlieetly  familiar  to  every  one:  the  daily  increasing  importanoe  of  it  is  also 
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quite  as  ffeU  understood.  Wilboat  tka  Brie  cahal  tke  eitj  of  Kev  ToHc  would 
hare  been  oeoond  still  to  Philadelphia.  Great»  as  the  advantages  of  this  work 
unqnestioxu^ly  are,  those  of  the  Jamas  River  and  Kanawha  canal  are  ondouht-' 
edly  superior.  It  possesses  the  striking  advantage  of  Ijing  iive  domes  Bootk 
of  the  g[reat  northern  work,  and  therefore  free  ftrom  the  ice  which  obstructs  the 
navigation  there  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the  jear.  It  touches  the  Ohio  river 
fiff  South  of  any  wat^  communication  tcom  the  Atlantic  whatever,  and  at  a 
point  south  of  which  thece  can  be  across  the  country  no  water  connection.  It 
will,  after  the  fint  of  November,  command  all  the  trade  of  a  great  part  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and,  most  probacy,  of  tliose  regions 
lying  still  hi^er  up  toward  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  ana  Mississippi ;  for» 
aifter  that  penod,  it  is  unsafe  to  to  send  produce  North,  in  the  direction  of  Bos- 
ton, New  1  ork  or  Pltiladelphia.  A  striibog  and  peculiar  advantage  presented 
by  this  line,  is  its  continuity.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  lor  transhipment* 
We  will  see  canal  boats,  laden  at  the  Mia  of  St.  Anthony  or  Council  Blu£f,  dis^ 
chai^Dg  their  cargoes  at  Lynchburp,  Richmond  and  Norfolk.  The  extent  and 
feitiSty  of  the  region  throuffh  which  this  work  will  pass,  is  unsnmssed  by  any 
accessible  oount^  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Superadded  to 
this,  the  rivers,  canals  and  railroads,  einp(yin|^  into  and  resting  upon  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  will  brin^,  from  the  remote  interior,  which  in  every  direction 
they  penetrate,  their  contributions,  to  swell  still  higher  tiie  rich  tide  of  com- 
merce, flowing  through  the  heart  of  the  commonwe^th.  The  trade  in  Indim 
com,  which  has  recently  sprung  up,  and  is  increasing  with  suchsuiprising  rap- 
idity between  Europe  and  America,  will  be  almost  monopolised  by  this  line, 
and  will,  of  itself,  presently  build  up  and  sustain  a  great  city.  Norfolk  must 
be  the  point  for  its  shipment,  for  it  can  reach  there  and  be  sent  away  without 
the  injury  which  it  is  sure  to  sustain  from  detention  at  tiie  more  southern  points. 
Indeed,  this  line  will  monopolise,  in  a  great  measure,  the  transportiftion  of  all 
the  principal  articles  of  food  which  are  produced  in  the  Mississippi  valley  for 
consumption  in  our  Atlantic  States  ana  in  Europe.  It  is  a  fact  universally 
known,  that  provisions  of  every  kind  suffer  injury  from  the  climate  during  their 
transit  by  New  Orleans  and  tbirough  the  Gulf. 

We  have  seen  what  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  has  done  for  the  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York ;  but  the  country  which  supplies  it,  sinks  into  com- 
parative insignificance  when  looked  at  by  the  side  of  that  I  have  just  described. 
These  are  some,  probably  the  most  striking,  but  only  a  very  lew,  of  the  reasons 
which  present  themselves  to  tne  mind  in  %chalf  of  this  great  enterprise.  To 
daborato  the  subject  would  require  a  volume.  I  earnestly  recommend  Uie  steady, 
energetic  prosecution  of  the  work  to  its  completion. 

The  Southwest  is  already  provided  with  a  great  work ;  the  central  line  ac- 
complishes aU  that  is  neoessary,  or  that  can  be  effected  lor  the  country  through 
which  it  passes.  The  Louisa  railroad  is  wending  ite  way,  slowly,  but  most 
certainly,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  together 
with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  provides  our  northern  border  with  every 
facility  of  transportation  to  market. 

It  Kas  been  frequently  proposed,  and  very  strongly  urged,  to  construct  a  rail- 
road fit>m  some  point  on  this  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Parkers- 
burg.  It  would  seem  at  if  even-handed  jnstioe  required  £rora  the  legislature  for 
that  extensive,  fertile  and  prosperous  country,  between  our  northern  Tine  and  the 
central  canal,  an  improvement  which  would  penetrate  and  pass  through  it  about 
midway.  1  would  advise  the  examination  of  this  route  by  competent  engineers, 
to  aecertain  ito  feadbility  and  ite  advantages.  If,  upon  full  information,  diis 
work  should  be  determined  upon  and  carried  out^  then  four  grand  lines  of  im- 
provement, passinff  from  the  western  limits  of  the  State  eastward  across  the 
Blue  Ridge,  would  pour  the  rich  tides  of  that  really  fine  countiy  into  the  tide- 
water cities,  and  would  unite>  in  one  common  and  fiuniliar  brotherhood,  the  inhabi-  • 
tanto  of  all  ''the  grand  divisions"  of  the  State.  In  place  of  three  divisions^ 
there  would  be  no  division ;  and,  instead  of  the  senseless  jealously  which  now 
existo,  one  common  interest,  as  one  common  parentage  and  glory,  would  unite 
them  in  a  single  effort  for  the  advancement  of  the  common  happinesff  and  pros- 
perity of  aU. 

Another  eonnection  between  the  tide-i^ater  of  Virnnia  and  the  Ohio  river, 
by  means  of  a  railroad,  has  been  settled  on  in  the  pnuie  mind ;  nor  will  it  be 
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aVancloned  uatil  tlie  vork  is  completed.  Its  import«iioe,  no  one  familiar 
with  the  results  most  likely  to  accrue  from  it  will  doubt  Its  feasibility  has 
been  demoustrat^d  by  actual  survey ;  and  the  only  question  still  in  douot,  of 
material  moment  to  the  project,  is,  at  what  point  Uie  Ohio  riyer  shall  be 
reached. 

In  determining  this,  a  proper  T^;ard  must  be  had  to  the  chartered  rights 
already  secured  to  other  companies,  and  care  be  taken  to  preirent  a  riyalry  be* 
tween  the  works,  which  isignt  endan^r  the  complete  success  of  either.  Thia- 
great  object  can  be  attamed*  in  my  opinion,  by  selecting  Louisyille,  in  Kentnclgr, 
as  the  western  terminus  for  the  road ;  and  it  is  of  no  moment  whether  this  road 
be  a  branch  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad,  the  Loaisa  road  or  a  branch 
of  the  Alexandria  and  Oordonsville  road,  crossing  through  Manassa's  gap,  and 
passiinr  thence  westward  to  the  proposed  point.  The  route  is  accessible  io  eadi» 
and  wul,  in  nly  opinion,  amply  remunerate  tlie  patrons  of  each,  although  all  of . 
them  should  untie  in  the  work,  and  depend  for  their  profit  upon  the  respeolite 
branches  connecting  with  the  main  trunk,  which  would  extend  from^  Ooviugtoil 
to  Louisville.  The  construction  of  a  railroad  from  tide-water  to  Louisyille  upon 
this  route,  has  been  a  favorite  idea  witli  me  for  manr  years,  jmd,  I  am  sure,  is 
one  which  will  challenge  the  approbation  of  all  reflecting  men,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  investigate  the  subject. 

The  surveys  of  competent  ennneers  have  shown  tliat  Qovington  is  of  easy 
access  tn>m.  tide  water.  From  thence  to  Louisville,  although  no  engineer  has 
surveyed  it,  I  venture  the  opinion,  is  a  route  of  more  easy  accomplishment  than 
any  other  now  proposed,  lying  between  the  northern  boundary  of  New  York 
and  the  valley  of  Tennessee.  The  great  barrier  of  the  AUeghany  is,  upon  thui 
line,  in  the  county  of  Monroe,  depressed  into  a  gentle  asaent,  scarcely^rceptible 
to  a  traveler  on  horseback.  The  inSunnountable  obstacle  which  the  Cumberland' 
mountains  present  everywhere  else,  sinks  down  between  Vireinia  and  Kentucky, 
at  the  heaa  waters  of  the  Snndy  river,  in  the  county  of  '^tsewell,  into  a  low 
and  narrow  rid^.  The  residue  of  the  line  to  Lexington^  Kentucky,  lies  along 
€Bsy  and  accessible  valleys  and  plains. '  From  Covin^on  to  the  Keatnokf  lino 
is  less  than  150  miles,  and  the  distance  from  thence  to  Learington  is  attU  shorter. 
80  that,  when  the  united  efforts  of  Virginia  and  Kentncky  shall  have  aceom- 
plished  the  construction  of  less  than  three  hundred  milsB  of  railroad,  the  ialla 
of  Ohio  and  the  falls  of  James  river  will  bo  united,  by  railroad  and  canal,  in 
bonda  of  eternal  fellowship. 

The  advantages  of  a  cotikeetkm  at  Lonisville  are  nnmerouS  and  venr  striking^ 
The  nayiisation  of  the  river  below  that  point  is  seldom,  for  any  lengtn  of  time, 
impeded  by  ice  in  winter  or  the  drought  of  summer  and  fall.  I^ot  ao  above. 
With  this  connectiou,  the  merahandise  intended  for  the  winter  and  early  spring 
supplies  of  a  ver^  large  portion  of  the  West  would,  mofit  certainly,  be  distribu- 
led  from  Louisvifie,  haymff  reached  thero  from  the  northern  cities  by  this  unim^ 
peded  southern  ronte,  whileiJie  water  communication  at  the  North  would  have 
been  closed,  so  to  remain  for  months  afterward.  Nor  is  thero  any  railroad  nortii 
of  ns  whicb  could  compete  snccessfully  with  thii  combined  water  line  and  rail- 
road in  the  transportation  of  merchaudiae  or  prodnee.  The  diminished  distance 
and  the  mild  climate  must  settle  in  our  favor,  beyond  a  doubt,  tbo  ^u^tkm  of 
competition.  But  this  link  of  railroad  from  Covington  to  Louisville  ifi  but  a 
very  short  one  in  the  great  chain,  of  which  it  will  eertainly  form  a  part^strstch" 
ing  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  The  ener^nr  of  tha 
American  people  is  atoused  on  the  subject  of  this  work,  and  its  aeeompushment' 
has  already  been  determined  upon  in  the  public  mind.  It  cannot  be  belieyed 
that  aa  improvement,  from  wh«Dh  are  to  flow  the  most  momentous  nsnUa  con- 
seqoant  npon  any  enterprise  since  the  discovery  of  the  passage  around  tbe  Cape  • 
of  Uood  Hope,  will  be  long  neglected  by  this  great  and  prosperous  nation.  The 
fruits  of  our  glorious  war  with  Mexico  will  be  imperfed>-rthe  monument  which 
the  valor  of  our  invincible  armies  has  erected  to  our  niitional  gvan^eur  and 
renown  will  be  unfinished'^-^thont  the  construction  of  thia  most  atupendova 
woA.  ^ 
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MI8CELUNB0UB. 

1.  RUSSIA. 

Tax  Htissian  territ<»7'  embraces  seren  miUioDS  of  sqaare  miles.  The  poptilH' 
tion  of  the  empire  \a  now  between  sixty-five  and  seventy  millions.  Her  imports 
amount,  in  round  numbers,  to  teT^OOO,!)!^  and  her  export^  to  $66^250^)00.  The 
annual  product  of  her  mines,  including  eveiy  description  of  metals,  is  917,S50,« 
000.  The  entire  revenue  of  the  State  is  estimated  at  $86,350,000,  although  some 
irell  informed  writers  compute  it  at  $100,000,000.  The  national  debt  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1848,  Was  $336,000,000,  but  has  been  since  increased. 

The  Ahnaiaeh  de  Ootka,  for  1849,  states  the  active  arro^  in  Europe  to  he,  on 
the  peace  footing,  in^try,  568^000  men— cavalnr,  97,630— with  1 ,672  cannon— for 
the  management  of  whicn  a  force  of  between  50,000  and  60,000  men  would  be 
required,  making  in  round  numbers,  735,000.  Beside  this  there  is  the  army  of 
Caucasus  and  d^rent  bodies  of  troops  in  that  quarter  amounting  to  80,000  men, 
with  a  corp^  of  some  35,000  in  Orenbur]^,  and  diflbrent  bodies  of  Oossachs  esti* 
mated  at  dO,000  in  all.  This  does  not  include  the  military  colonies,  which  may 
be  set  (fown  at  75,000.  Taking  this  statement  as  correctj  and  it  is  as  near  t»o  as 
any  to  be  had,  and  the  regular  standing  army  of  the  empire  is  between  900,000 
and  a  million  men.  Other  authorities  put  the  figures  mudi  lower,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  empire  to  bring  any  nttmber  of  men  into  the  field. 
The  Cossacks  alone  'might  easily  furnish  300,000  irr^ular  cavalry  instead  of  50,- 
000,  as  above  stated.  The  ohly  thing  necessary  for  Knssia  to  equal  die  famoua 
armies  of  antiquity,  is  the  means  of  supporting  such  masses  in  the  operations  of 
a  European  War. 

2.  THE  MAGITETIO  TELEGRAPH— ITS  HISTORY,  COST,  OPERATIONS, 
PROnTS,  LINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ETC.* 

The  idea,  Ktt  ao  ciectrie  telegraph,  is  by  ho  means  a  new  or  ori^nal  idea.  It 
has  occopiod  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  from  the  date  of  the  first  experi-* 
ments  in  electrical  science.  The  first  telegraph  proposed  to  be  operated  by  com-^ 
anon  electricity,  was  the  invention  of  Le  &£ge,  of  Geneva,  in  1774.  Between  that 
period  and  tiie  year  ibl6,  a  number  of  others  were  proposed.  Soon  after  the  dis- 
cwery  of  the  deootnpoainy  power  of  the  voltaic  current,  two  others  were  invented  } 
the  first  by  Somroering,  in  1807,  and  the  second  by  Br.  ioka,  Redman  Cox,  of 
Pl^ladelphia.  The  first  ^eotro-msffnetic  tele^pt^h  was  proposed  by  the  illustri- 
our  Ampere,  in  a  Report  to  the  Academy  of  Sctence8,'iu  IdSO ;  and  this  is  the  first 
iastanoe  in  which  tk/trtger  key  or  stop  was  used. 

The  telegraph  hrrentod  by  Professor  Morse  coasists  of  a  6a^ry— a  line  o/eon^ 
dMetors  tupporUd  on  poiti'-'Ake  ground  areu-'t  and  piaies  or  toire$-~a  reeeivihg 
magnet  mni  local  eirttdt'  <s  key,  or  finger  stop,  to  make  and  break  dteu^t — the  teg' 
ister  magnet,  afmattire,  and  pen  let-tr  and  pf}inl^-the  riLbon  paper^-^ihe  (rain  t/ 
elork  trork,  i^  draw  ths  paper  ie/re  the  pen^-^nd  the  alphabet. 

The  battery  o(  Mor^  is  that  invented  by  Grove,  in  1839— the  line  of  posts  Waa 
vised  by  Steinhel,  in  1837— the  ground  elrciiit  waa  discovered  by  Watson  and 
used  by  Steinhel— the  receiving  magnet  and  local  circuit  were  known  to  Cook, 
Wheatstone  and  Davy,  in  1838— ^he  key,  or  finger  slop,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
devised  by  Atnpera — the  rmrister  magnet  is  derived  trtmk  Professor  Henry—  the 
ribbon  paper  was  used  by  dteinhel,  in  1837-«>the  traiB  of  clock  work  was  also 
devised  by  Steinhel,  in  lts37 — and  the  alphabet  is  also  the  mvention  of  Steinhel. 
So  diat,  we  see  that  in  this  in.^tance,  as  in  all  others  where  eminent  and  benefl* 
chd  practical  results  have  followed  great  discoveries,  the  progress  to  the  last  step 
in  the  process,  has  been  slow  and  cantious  ;  and  he  who  accomplishes  ^  fimu 
step,  rarely  is  entitled  to  any  other  merit  than  that  of  a  skillful  adaptation  of  a 
variety  of  preceding  detached  discoveries.  But  this,  oi  itself,  entitles  the  fortu' 
nate  individaal  to  a  hieh  position  in  the  estiaiation  of  the  scientific  world,  and 
ia  this  instaaice  we  leef  no  inclination  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  any  of  those 
Who  have  invented  practicable  telegraphic  apparatus.  The  apparatus  of  Profea* 
aor  Morse,  the  Columbian  Telegraph,  that  of  Professor  Houne  and  that  of  Mr. 
Bain,  are  the  four  exclusively  in  use  in  the  United  States.  They  all  have  their 
■eparate  merits.    We  believe  the  recent  one  of  Mr.  Bain  is  the  most  perfect,  inas- 
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taudna  it  c<Aitaiii8  arontriTtnoe  in  analog  to  one  inyented  by  Mr.  Babbagi*, 
as  a  part  of  bis  cclebraitod  calculating  macbme,  by  wliieh  mistake^  are  vendeml 
absolutely  impossible.  i 

LIICVI  or  TELBOEAFH   IN  THE  VIHTED  8TATI8.  • 

The  first  telegraphio  line  built  in  the  United  States,  was  the  one  frcfm  Wash- 
iDgton  to  Baltimore.  For  the  construction  of  this  line,  the  Congress  of  the  Union 
app>ropffiated  to  Mr.  Morse  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Originally,  the 
des^ign  was  to  convey  th^Xrires  through  leaden  pipes,  sunk  some  feet  Deneatn  the 
snrrace..  On  trial,  however,  of  a  section  constructed  in  this  way,  it  was  found 
that  the  fluid  was  dispersed  by  counter  attraction ;  or,  what  is  incorrectly  called 
"cross  firing**  occurred.  It  was  then  elevated  upon  points  with  insulators. 
Siaee  the  coMPtnictibn  of  this  line,  the  Avttowing  Bdditional  ones  hwe  becti  put 
Into  operation,  vis. :  « 

_  Mftes, 

Waddngton  to  New  Orleans,  via  Richmond,  Ta., 1,716 

New  Toi-k,  via  Bahiinore  and  Philade^hia, 1M5 

Frederick,  Md., 45 

Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchef^ter,  Va., .  )9 

Baltimore  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wheding.Va.,  via  Cun)beilan4>  3^ 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  via  York, . . . . » ^ 72 

York  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  via  Columbia^ m 

Philadelphia  to  Lerwistown,  I>«L  ( moudi  ^  Ddaware  Bay^, . . .  ^ .  1 UO 

NewTork  (House's  TolMfraph  , 120 

Pittsbun^h,  Pa.,  via  HftiTi^burg, 3<ie 

•     Pottsvilk,  Pa.,  via  Reading :.....  96 

heading  to  Harrisburg,  Pa., «  61 

If  cw  York  ^  Boston,  via  K€W  Haven  tMd  Springfidd, 240 

'<              Buffido,  N.  v.,  via  Troy  and  Albanv, 609 

•New  Toilc  to  Fredonia,  N.  ¥.  (on  Lake  Erie  ,  via  Newburgh,  Port 

Jervis,  Owego,  Ac., » 600 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  via  Pittifield,  Mass.,. . . .  160 

Boston  to  Newburyport,  Mass.,  via  Saletn, * 94 

Portland,  Me.,  via  Dover,  N.  H., 110 

^oroeater,  Mass.,  to  New  Bedford,  via  PMvideace,  R.  t.^ »  97 

"                         New  London,  Comio  ^'ut  Norwick,-. » •  74 

Portland  to  Calais,  Me.,  via  Bangor, 260 

Calais  to  St.  John,  N.  B., 126 

Troy,  K.  Y.,  to  Whitehall,  ^ia  Salem,  N.  Y., 72 

"                    Montreal,  0^  via  Bennington,  Rutland  and  Bur- 
lington, Vt., 278 

Syracuse  to  Oswego,  N.  Y , r 38 

Auburn  to  Ehnira,  N.  Y  ,  via  Ithaca, 75 

Bin^amptou  to  Ithaca,  N  Y.,  via  Owega, ......* 48 

Buffalo  to  Queenston,  Canada,  via  Locl^wrt,  N.  Y.,. 48 

Milwaukie,  Wis.,  via  Erie,  Pa.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Detrpit, 

Mich.,  and  Chicago,  111., 812 

<^u6enston  to  Montreal,  via  Toronto  and  Kingston,  Canada, 466 

Montreal  to  Quebec,  via  Three  Rivers,  Canada,. 1«) 

Cleveland  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  via  Akron,  O ; 130 

Pittsbuigh  to  Cincinnati,  O  ,  via  Colun^us, 910 

«'             CMnmbia.  Tonn.,  via  Whueling,  Va., 6H) 

dohimbia  to  Memphis,  Temi., 2f>8 

"             New  Orleans,  via  Natchet.  Miss., 600 

New  fhieans  to  the  Balise  Croouth  of  £hc  Mississippi  river;,  ....  90 

Columbus  to  Ghilicothc,  Ohio, 45 

Cincinnati  to  MaysviUe,  Ky.,  via  Ripley, 60 

"              Bt  Louis,  Mo  ,  via  Vinconnes,  la.,. ilO 

St.  Louis,  via  Alton  and  Miifcatine,  to  ^Galena  and  Chicago,  III.. .  710 

Louisville  to  New  Orieans,  via  Nashville,  with  branch  to  Memphis,  1 ,'  5a 

Nashville  to  St.  Louis,  via  f'aducah  and  Cairo, 40  » 

Dayton  to  Toledo  and  Chicaeo,  via  Indianapolis, 580 

ifm  York  to  Boston  (House  s  new  Hne), 240 

Owmd  total, 19,760 
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nr  rmoatm  or  oomntvonosr.  M8m. 

Monroe  to  Groen  Bay,  via  Ohicago, 550 

Other  lines  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 400 

•                   -                           ■  -^-^ 

Total*. , '.. 950 

nr  oo!r»M?UTiQir.  JfOtt. 

From  St.  Louis  to  Hannibal, 140 

Port  Learenvorth, 438 


H  l< 


Total,... 578 

There  are,  we  believe,  some  other  lines  under  contract  and  in  contemplation, 
but  we  have  not  the  data  at  hand  to  give  accurate  accounts  of  them. 

oosr  or  coif^TftccTiON. 

Originallv,  the  cost  of  constroctin^  telegraph  lines  was  'enormous,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  a  single  individual  possessed  the  only  patent  right  to  a 
battery  and  instrument  capable  of  transmitting  intelligence  along  the  wires. 
But  a  fijeat  improvement  like  this,  calculated  to  exercide  bo  great  an  inffnence 
upon  the  cximmerce,  and  other  important  interests  of  the  country,  excited  the  at- 
tention, and  stimulated  the  genius  of  men  of  science  everywhere ;  and  new  and 
improved  84>paratus  were  pa&nted  at  an  early  day  after  the  first  lines,  built  by 
Morse  d^  Co.,  were  put  into  operation.  The  Columbian  telegraph,  that  of  Pit>- 
fcssor  House,  and  that  of  Mr.  Bain,  have  all  been  regularly  patented,  and  are  noyr 
in  operation.  The  right  to  use  these  patents  tailing  into  the  hands  of  a  number 
of  enterprising  citiaens — among  whom  Henry  O'Reilly,  £»(|.,  stands  conspicuous 
for  his  high  intelligence,  his  unbending  integrity,  and  his  indomitable  energy 
and  perseverance — ^the  principle  of  competition  was  introduced-— the  cost  reduced 
to  less  than  one-half  the  pnee  chai^ged  oy  Morse— and  a  strong  impulse  j^ven  to 
telegraphic  enterprise.  Previous  to  th«  issuing  of  these  patents,  we  .belteve,  the 
usual  cost,  as  charged  by  ttone  A  Co.,  was  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  dollars 
per  mile.  At  this  time,  Mr.  O'Reilly  is  chaining  at  the  rate  of  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  mile,  with  a  moderate  sepanUe  charge  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  apparatus,  and  the  actual  additional  cost  of  building  up  masta,  4c.,  when 
streams  of  great  width  are  to  be  crossed. 

paorm  or  livks. 

On  some  of  the  lines  now  constructed,  the  profits  upon  the  capital  invested  are 
enormous ;  on  the  majority  of  them,  the  profits  are  over  ten  per  cent,  per  annum; 
and  there  is  not  a  single  one  which  does  not  yield  a  profit  exceeding  six  per  cent, 
over  and  above  all  necessarv  expenses.  Ana  jet,  with  all  these  fiacts,  it  is  singu- 
lar how  apathetic  and  indifierent  the  community  are  in  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  new  lines,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  inuise  into  the  public  mind  a  juMt 
appreciation  of  their  advantages.  Those  who  have  resided  where  te^graphic 
ofl^ces  were  in  operation,  are  uniformly  and  universally  impressed  with  their  im« 
portanoe ;  but  in  sections  of  the  country,  the  people  of  which  have  liad  no  eype* 
rience  of  their  advantage;  a  thousand  trivial  objections  and  senseless  suspicions 
are  to  be  encountered  and  conouercd  before  they  can  be  introduced.  The  line 
from  St.  Louis  to  Galena,  which  runs  altogether  on  the  east  bonk  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  passes  through  a  territory  rather  sparsely  populated,  and  very  imper- 
fectly improved  and  cultivated.  It  has  to  bear  the  burthen  of  supporting  no 
less  than  twenty-two  ofiSces  ;  and  it  has  to  encoimter  as  many  drawbacks  as  aay 
other  line  in  the  Union ;  and  yet  it  yields,  at  the  present  time,  as  we  are  informed 
by  its  officers,  upward  of  six  per  cent.  The  agent  of  Mr.  O'Reilly  ascended  the 
itisAouri  river  some  distance,  during  the  present  summer,  visiting  the  towns  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  subscriptions  to  Uie  stock 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Mississippi  and  Pacific  telegraph,  from  St.  Louis  to 
Fort  Leavenworth.  At  some  of  the  t«)wns  he  obtained  the  required  subscription 
witliout  gptiat  difilculty ;  at  others,  he  spent  days  together  iu  intimate  intercourse 
with  capitalists  and  ousiiiess  men,  and  only  succeeded  in  impressing  a  few  of 
them  with  a  conviction  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the  system  ;  whilst,  at  other 
places — and  some  of  these  the  most  important  commercial' points  upon  the  river — 
men  of  capital,  of  business  capacity,  and  otherwiiie  of  creditable  intelligence, 
lAisolutely  refuiBcd  to  give  the  project  any  encouragement  whatover.    li>ow,  we 
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ure  prepa;re4  to  ]mrre  that  there  is  not  a  doubly  line  of  eoniitiee  vest  of  the  Alle> 
ghany  Hountains,  of  the  same  number,  dontaining  a  greater  proportion  of  fine 
soil,  a  Uuger  portion  of  industrious  population,  a  greater  amount  of  capital,  sup- 
plied with  better  facilities  for  getting  to  a  mariset,  and  more  productive  in  all 
those  things  which  must  need  a  market,  than  this  same  double  line  of  counties 
bordering  the  Misaonri  river  to  Fort  Leaven  Worth. 

3.  THE   CENSUS   OF  1850.* 

LETTKR  Vn.'  •    ' 

▼iTAL  STAnsncs;  ob,  statistics  or  births,  mabbiaoks  a^d  deathb — mipoftTAxcE 

or  SUCH  DATA  AXD  THE  EZPfiBIKNCB  Or  EUBOFBAW  NATIONS  IN  THK  MATTSB. 

I  design  finishing  the  series  of  letters  I  have  had  the  honor  to  address  to  the 
Hon.  Oemnis  Board,  with  a  few  remarics  having  an  intimate  relatit>n  to  the  sub- 
ject of  population,  and  of  equal  importance  to  any  previously  advanc^.  The 
number  and  wealUi  of  a  people^— their  ages,  races,  cplor,  education.  Ac,  ma^r  be 
accurately  known,  and  yet  the  statistician  or  economist  be  unable  to  determine, 
with  accuracy,  their  degree  of  physical  and  moral  elevation  or  comfort.  Some- 
thing further  must  be  known. 

A  complete  record  of  the  number  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  with  the 
proportion  of  births  to  marriages,  the  ages  at  marriage  and  the  average  offspring— 
the  causes  of  death,  or,  at  loist,  the  l^ing  onee-^becorae  necessar^r  in  any  cal- 
culaUons  relating  to  the  advancement  and  ultimate  destiny  of  a  nation. 
^  Every  enlightened  nation  is  now  addressing  itsdf  to  these  invaluable  statis- 
tical researchee.  In  Europe,  J  may  mention  Prussia  and  Britain.  The  latter, 
by  her  register  system,  has  brought  to  light  a  multitude  of  facts  calculated  to 
have  the  most  favorable  influence  on  the  condition  of  her  population.  In  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  our  cities,  no  attention  has  yet 
been  paid  to  these  OMttert,  if  we  exclude  Massachusetts,  where  the  most  minute 
particulars  are  evety  year  published.  The  annual  reports  of  that  State  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  are  on  the  table  before  me. 

The  State  and  National  Medical  Conventions  that  have  lately  been  held,  per- 
ceiving the  evils  growing  out  of  the  omissions  of  such  particulars  in  our  census 
and  otner  enumerations  of  population,  have  strongly  urged  the  matter  on  the 
attention  of  Congress,  the  State  Legislatures  and  Uie  country.  These  appeals 
cannot  but  have  great  weight,  and  have,  already,  been  beneficially  felt. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  would  have  any  right,  under  our  limited  ffov- 
emment,  to  establish  a  system  of  registration,  such  as  exists  in  England,  By  a 
general  law  binding  on  the  different  States.  There  could  still  be  noUiing  in  the 
way  of  making  our  decennial  censuses  the  instruments  of  collecting  t&  facta 
famished  by.such  a  registration.  It  would,  it  is  true,  be  a  method  far  less  per- 
fect, useful  and  valuable  than  that  of  registration,  which  the  States  should  effect  for 
themselves ;  but  in  the  abeence  of  their  concerted  action,  must  commend  itself 
to  every  reflecting  mind.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  valuaUe  for  comparison  with 
the  State  returns  or  prove  a  check  on  them. 

I  can  see,  it  may  be  objected,  that  such  inquiries  will  complicate,  and  greatly 
and  inConveuieutly  enlarge  the  blanks  to  be  prepared  and  the  duties  of  the  col- 
lecting officers,  rcrhaps  this  objection  is  over  estimated.  Ten  or  a  dozen  ad- 
ditional columns  would  supply  everything  that  is  required,  and  these  would 
not  involve  any  considerable  complication  •  and,  even  if  they  did,  the  subject  is 
important  enough  to  warrant  the  pains  and  expense  exacted.  An  omission  of 
some  of  the  present  objects  of  inquiry,  rather  tnan  these,  mij^ht  be  preferred, 
ferl  would  propose  the  following  interrogatories,  then:  Is  the  person  married? 
At  what  age  was  the  marriage  ?  How  many  children  have  been  bom  of  the 
marriage?  Or,  changing  the  form :  Has  there  been  a  marriage,  birth  or  death  itt 
this  house  within  the  last  twelve  months?  If  a  marriage»  the  ages  of  the  parties 
at  the  time?  If  a  birth,  how  many  others  have  been  bora  of  the  same  parents? 
If  a  death,  the  age,  and  the  cause  of  that  death  ?  I  know  the  difficulties  involv- 
ed in  obtaining  a  correct  classification  of  deaths  in  any  case,  and  especiallv 
where  the  statements  of  non -professional  persons  must  be  relied  upon,  although 
I  cannot  think  them  insuperable.    It  might  be  practicable  only  to  make  a  very 

I  ■  ■   I  —  ■-  I  I*  ■■■  ■■■■■I 
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simple  clasaiftcatioa,  like  that,  for  instance,  of  medical  statisticians  into  "  zim^ 
tic  diseases/'  "sporadic  diseases''  and  "old  age  or  ejttemal  causes/'  The  sulv 
ject  is  at  least  worthy  the  most  serious  attention. 

And  what  are  the  special  objects  to  be  gained  by  these  inquiries?  I  will 
enumerate  a  few  of  them : 

*'  But  while  we  have  surveys  and  maps/'  says  Dr.  Shattuck,  in  his  admirabte 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  have  greatly  aided  our 
investigations,  "  in  pointing  out  the  boundaries  of  our  counties  ana  towns,  the 
localities  of  our  mineral  wealth,  the  best  lauds  for  farming  and  the  production 
of  domestic  animals,  and  the  existence  of  noxious  and  innoxious  wild  animals, 
we  may  adk,  whore  is  tlie  sanatery  map  which  points  out  the  healthy  and  uur 
healthy  localities  iu  the  State,  which  will  reveal  to  our  people  where  and  how 
human  life  cun  be  sustained  and  longest  continued,  and  now  and  where  human 
energy  And  productive  power  can  behest  brought  to  bear  upon  the  culture  and 
development  of  the  sources  of  wealth  in  the  State?  Have  we  not  said,  by  sncH 
legislation,  that  our  cattle  and  our  hogs  are  of  more  value  than  the  lives  of  our- 
selves and  our  children  ?  Have  we  not  extended  to  the  brute,  whose  worth  is 
measured  by  dollars  and  cents,  a  species  of  legislation  which  has  been  withheld 
from  maul!  When  compared  with  investigations  into  the  physical  coUdition  of 
man,  all  other  investigations  dwindle  into  insignificance.' 

Can  we  now  tell  how  far  the  peculiar  systems  and  habits  of  the  United  States 
have  been  favorable  or  adverse?  " The  impression."  says  Dr.  Shattnck,  "seems 
to  have  become  general,  that  human  life  is  improving,  thai  it  is  longer  and  health- 
ier now  than  formerly.  This,  however,  needs  confirmation.  From  iuvestirt- 
tions  which  have  b^n  made,  I  am  inclined  to  think  otherwise,  especially 
in  some  places,  and  when  the  present  time  is  compared  with  a  period  fif^ 
years  ago.  We  do  not  know,  though  we  ought  to  know,  how  far  our  habits — tha 
univer^  thirst  for  wealth  in  America,  the  redcless  specolations  of  some,  the 
hap-haiard  mode  of  living  and  disr^ard  to  h^th  of  others,  the  luxury  and 
extravagance  of  certain  classes  and  other  practices  of  modem  society — tend  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  population,  increase  disease  and  weaken  the  race. 

"A  country  is  placed  iu  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  advancement, 
when  it  has  the  largest  proportionate  number  of  its  inhabitants  of  an  age  suited 
to  active  employments."  This  would  indicate  the  highest  degree  of  mortality 
iu  old  age  and  in  childhood.  Is  this  the  condition  of  our  country  or  is  it  not? 
The  past  defective  returns  show  very  much  in  favor  of  England  in  this  partic- 
ular, and  also  in  favor  of  the  longevity  of  the  people  in  Uiat  country  as  com- 
pared with  ours. 

Mr.  Porter,  an  eminent  statistician,  has  said,  "the  rapid  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  is  not  attributable  to  the  gi^at  duration  of  liie,  but 
arises  from  the  number  and  fniitfulness  of  marriages,  etc.,  etc."  Is  this,  again, 
true,  or  are  we  willing  to  delude  ourself  into  a  betief  which  may  have  no  foun- 
dation in  fact?  Surely  no  subject  can  have  higher  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
the  statesman,  as  indicative  of  the  national  condition,  than  the  proportion 
of  marriages  to  population,  the  early  or  late  period  of  marriage  and  its  produc- 
tiveness. The  marriage  relation  was  well  declared  by  Lucretius,  one  of  the 
most  philosophical  poets  of  antiquity,  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  world's  civili- 
zation : 

**  Et  mulkr  copjuncta,  viro  eonoeMit  in  unam 
CasUqno  privvte  Teoeris  ooiioublft  )»eia 
CogniU  suut,  prolemque  ox  se  rklero  crvatam  » 

Turn  genus  himanam  prinuxm  moUesoerc  ouepit.** 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  says  the  English  Registrar  Oeueral,  that,  although 
the  increase  of  population  and  the  influence. of  eany  and  late  marria^  on  the 
welfare  of  nations  have,  for  the  whole  of  the  present  century,  occupied  nublic 
attention  and  been  the  basis  of  theories  which  have  glided  or  biased  legislation, 
no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  determining  the  simplest  fundamental  facts— 
the  foundation  of  all  reasoning  on  the  subject — such  as  the  ages  at  marriagi',  the 
ages  of  mothers,  of  children,  the  number  of  married  and  single  persons  at  the 
several  period0  of  life,  Ac.  .-.      . 

Where  statistical  observations  have  been  minutely  taken,  a  numifest  improve^ 
ment  in  the  duration,  and  physical  comforts  and  health  of  life  has  been  marked. 
£n(;land  and  Prussia  are  signal  examples  of  this>  and,  in  regard  to  Geneva, 
which  has  preserved  her  xegtsUrs  since  1549,  Mr.  Mallet  declares  that  human 
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life  lias  wonderf oUj  impraTed,  and  its  mekn  daratton  inereae^  i&ve  fold,  or  ftrom 
e^ht  to  fortj-five  years.  '*  The  progression  of  population,  <&c.,  has  been  attend- 
ed bj  a  progression  in  happiness.  As  prosperity  advanced,  marriages  became 
fewer  and  later.  The  proportion  of  birtns  was  reduced,  but  a  ^ater  number 
of  infants  bom  were  preserved,  and  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  manhood 
became  greater.  In  the  early  ages  the  excessive  mortality  was  accompanied  by 
excessive  fecundity.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  mar- 
riage stiU  produced  more  than  five  children.  The  average  duration  of  life  attain- 
ed was  not  more  than  twenty  years.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centurr 
there  were  scarcely  three  children  to  a  marriage,  and  the  life  probabilities  exceed- 
ed thirty-two  years.  At  the  present  day  a  marriage  only  proNiuces  two  and  three- 
fourths  children,  and  the  life  probability  is  forty-five  years." 

I  have  but  one  other  remark  to  make  in  conclusion,  and  that  refers  to  the 
period  within  which  the  census  enumerations  must  be  made.  The  longer  this 
time,  the  more  the  chances  of  individuals  beins  taken  in  different  places.  At 
the  first  of  each  month  there  are  probably  100,W)0  pctrsons  more  in  the  country, 
than  at  the  first  of  the  previous  month,  the  result  of  procreation  and  immigra- 
tion. To  avoid  the  probability  even  of  such  mistakes,  the  census  of  England 
fbr  1841  was  taken  throughout  in  one  day,  by  35,000  persons,  in  35,000  districts, 
enrolling  a  total  of  15,0(N),000  names. 

I  trust  tiiat  the  remarks  I  have  made  in  this  series  of  papers  will  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  great  interest  felt  in  the  result,  rather  than  of  a  disposition 
to  instruct,  where  there  are  so  many  in  every  respect  able  to  do  it  Nothing, either , 
that  has  been  said  is  inconsistent  with  the  hignest  consideration  and  reg^d  for 
tiie  Honorable  Census  Board,  and  confident  in  their  wisdom  and  sagacity.* 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  B.  DeBow. 

GONCLVDINO  UBTTEB.  . 

77i«  ^Hfre  nriet  rfletlert  kan'ng  produced  a  repfy/ram  the  Secretary!  of  the  Centuf 
Board,  m  wliieh  he  ably  defends  the  course  of  thai  hodif^  etc,  imt  admits  much  that 
was  advanetd,  the  following  dosing  letter  was  written, 

I  am  honored  by  the  receipt  o^  your  official  communication  of  the  29th  ult, 
which  appears  in  the  Republic  and  If  ational  Intelligencer,  and  is  in  reply  to  the 
series  of  letters  addressea  to  the  Census  Board  Irom  this  office,  througo  the  col- 
nmns  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune. 

The  admissions  made  by  you  of  difficulUes  altogether  insuperable,  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  the  '  original  intentions  of  the  Board"  to  provide  special  Ques- 
tions according  to  the  various  localities,  were  fully  anticipated  and  pointed  out 
by  me,  in  taJdng  the  position  that  *'  the  plan  of  the  committee  renders  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  obtaining  the  census  the  very  information  which  the  censua 
can  alone  give." 

Though  it  be  true  that  the  limit  of  "one  hundred  queries,"  within  which  the 
Board  is  circumscribed  is  ver^  narrow,  yet  reflection  and  cx{)eriment  wUl,  I  am 
sure,  establish  that,  even  with  this  number,  the  rule  of  uniformity  is  the  only 
practicable  and  fair  one.  I  have  no  doul4>  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  proper 
representations  are  made  to  Congress  at  the  next  session,  thcnr  will  enlarge  the 
field  of  the  committee  so  as  to  include  several  hundred  heads  of  investigation. 

Since  the  Board,  as  you  intimate,  have  abandoned  the  original  plan  entertained 
by  them,  and  which  I  have  been  combating,  I  can  see  nq  good  reason  to  enter 
tne  lists  again,  «r  dispute  the  resf>ectiye  merits  of  the  positions  taken  by  either  of 
us.  To  me  it  is  sufficient  and  satisfactory  that  the  end  is  answered  though  it  be 
for  other  reasons  than  those  presented  by  myself.  I  receive,  therefore,  the  de- 
elaration  without  comment,  '*  it  is  presumed  the  Board  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion not  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  proposed,  as  it  would  hardly  be  practicable 
with  the  information  it  has  been  able  to  acquire  in  the  few  months  of  its  organi- 
sation." 

I  must  regret  the  selection  of  terms  as  unfortunate,  which  could  have  led  yon 
to  infer  from  any  thing  in  my  letters  that  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Board 

*  I  will  adTert»  ia  ft  note,  to  one  dngle  point.  The  national  oensns  of  1840  hM  been  domqo- 
fltratod  bioorreet  In  tlie  amonnt  of  population  gtven  to  Boiton  and  New  Orleuu.  ProbaMy  almort 
every  eity,  fat  a  siBillar  reason,  in  orerrated.  This  may  grow  ont  of  thA- manner  In  whkh  peraona 
la  towns  are  taken,  at  their  bonscs  and  at  their  tttHrat;  or.  It  may  veenlt  ihm  tho  oensus  taken 
having  an  interest  in  swelUnf  the  number  of 
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liostile  to  tlia  Soutli  wms  i^vprebeoddd.  I  was  bat  proteatizig  MUMt  R.eown^pi 
action,  which  T  regarded  as  not  sufficiently  well  advised,  andwmch,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  was  likely  in  the  end  to  operate  unfaroTably  toward  one 
section  of  the  Union. 

As  there  can  be  but  little  good  effected  by  protracting  any  further  this  discus- 
sion, and  as  I  have  previously  gone  over  the  whole  ^oun,d,  I  will  conclude  by 
expressing  my  obligations  for  the  very  courteous  and  highly  complimentary  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  receive  and  refer  to  my  hasty  suggestions 
and  views,  and  for  the  veiy  flattering  commendation  of  the  eoitors  of  theilepub- 
lie.    With  the  best  wishes  and  regards,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  B.  DiBow. 


•• 


Tke  E^tors  of  tibe  Hepuhlie^  in  eommenting  upon  the  series  of  letters,  remarked. 
But  apart  from  their  strietures  upon  the  plan  of  varied  blanks,  the  articles  deriv- 
ed importance  from  the  reliable  amount  of  statistical  information  they  contained  of 
the  productions  and  resources  of  the  South,  and  especiall]^  of  that  portion  of  it  eai- 
braced  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  liississmpi.  Had  the  invitatioiis  of  the  Boards 
Which  were  extensively  circulated  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  soliciting  in- 
formation upon  every  Dranch  of  production,  minerals  and  other  resources  pecu- 
liar to  each  section  of  the  Union,  oeen  generally  responded  to  in  the  same  spii^it 
and  with  the  knowledge  displayed  in  Professor  DeBow's  communications,  the 

f»ljui  which  he  condemns  womd  have  been  made  easier  of  satisfactory  execution^ 
t  is  quite  possible  to  manufacture  a  hundred  questions  out  of  the  Professor^s 
essays  which  would  have  no  applicaticm  in  many  of  the  larsest  States  of  this 
Union.  Had  the  othta*  States  bureaus  of  statistics,  with  a  chief  as  competent  and 
willing  to  advaiH^  the  ends  aimed  at  in  making  a  census  as  Louisiana  possesses, 
the  general  object  of  the  Board  would  have  b^n  greatly  promotedi  whilst  upon 
the  particular  matter  in  question  it  would  have  been  rebeved  of  all  difficulty  and 
embarrassment."  .  . 

4.  SLAVE  AND  FREE  NEGRO  LAWS  OF  SOUTHERN  STATES.* 

SOUta    CABOLINA. — SLAVES — THXUl    dVIL    ElsaTB,    LIABIUTIXB  AMD  DISAIULITIXS. 

The  8d  acctton  of  this  Act  has  been  to  c^len  rlolated,  that  M  ooald  hatdly  be  enforced  nt  preeent^ 
wMiout  great  iq}«utice.  StUl  the  prorf  sioii  is  a  wiee  one.  No  greater  corse  ha9  erer  been  faciei* 
ed  on  South  Oenidlna,  than  the  pouring  «pon  her  of  the  criminal  slavee  of  our  sister  Statatu 
It  might  be  well  for  Uie  Legislature,  in  rerislng  (which  I  hope  thej  will  q^eedUy  do)  our  Cbd$ 
JMr,  to  re-«nart  this  prori^ion. 

The  Act  of  1886,  makes  it  nnlawAiI  to  bring  into  this  State  (Mrlglnally,  <»  to  bring  baclc  into 
tills  State  after  being  carried  out  of  it,  anv  slare  from  any  port  or  place  In  the  Wen  Indies,  or 
Mexico,  or  any  part  of  South  America,  or  from  Europe,  or  flfran  any  sister  State,  sttnated  to  the 
north  of  the  Potmsac  RlTer,  or  city  of  Washington,  under  the  penalty  ef  $1»000»  ftv  eaoh  slave,  to 
be  leooTered  in  an  action  or  debt,  and  forfeiture  oTthe  slare. 

TbiB  provision  does  not  extend  to  runaway  slaves. 

]hr  the^aet  of  1847,  any  slare  carried  out  of  this  State,  In  the  capacity  of  steward,  cook,  flremuit 
•nglneer,  pilot,  or  marinsr,  <m  board  any  steamer,  or  other  v^seel  trading  with  any  port  or  place 
in  the  Island  of  Cubai  may  be  btouriit  back  into  this  State,  if  he  mav  not  In  his  aheence  nave 
visited  some  other  port  or  place  in  Uie  West  Indies  other  than  the  Island  of  Cnbai  or  a  port  or 
place  in  Europe,  Bfexloo,  South  America  or  any  State  north  of  the  river  Potomac  and  city  of 
washlngt<m.  , 

The  7th  seetton  of  the  Act  of  1836,  |»t>viding  for  the  eondemnation  and  ftirfeiture  of  a  slave  hj 
a  Court  of  a  Magistrate  and  freeholders,  was  declared  l^  the  whole  Court  of  Errors,  in  the  State 
▼B.  ^Jlmmons,  et.  al.,  to  bo  unconstitutional.  How  the  forfeiture  declared  in  the  6Ui  section  is  to 
be  carried  ou^  is  somewhat  doUbtfkU.  I  suppose  it  might  be  a  part  of  the  judgmfuat  en  the  in- 
dlotment  and  eonvi^ioa  of  the  owner  ibr  bringing  back  a  slave,  which  he  had  eanried  tn  tlM  pro- 
hibited places.  The  whole  provision  bad  better  be  repealed.  Slaves  visiting  free  States  find  noth- 
ing to  enamour  them  of  n^ro  freedom  there :  in  general,  after  all  the  labort  a/tcvt  of  our  negro- 
loving  brethren  of  the  fkee  States,  they,  in  genertd,  return  to  their  Southern  homes  better  slaves. 
VorfeMures,  too,  may  ooeur  under  this  act,  which  none  of  us  would  bear.  Every  servuit  (negro, 
mulatto^  or  meetiao),  who  has  been  in  Mexleo  during  the  war,  and  who  has  retximcd,  is  UaUe  to 
bo  fbrfSBtted,  and  his  master  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1000.  Could  the  law  be  enforced  in  such  a  case  ? 
We  have  nothing  to  fhir,  if  the  wlK>le  act  of  1885  be  repealed.  It  ought  to  be,  fcr  no  law  should 
stand,  whidi  public  opinion,  in  nkany  cases,  would  not  suffer  to  be  enfbreed.  Indeed  there  are 
Ihw,  venr  ibw  cases,  where  the  act  of  1835  could  meet  with  public  fivor.  I  speak  unreservedly, fbr 
I  am  taUdng  to  friendik  slaveholders— dtfsens  of  a  State  whom  I  love,  and  whom  I  would  havo 
to  be  "without  fear  ana  without  reproach." 

CBOflS  OF  WBXK  NWBOBS,  MULATTOBS,  lOnnOlS  Airi)    8LAVX9— THXDt  PUIfUBHXia  AS9  MOMS  Of 
TBIAL,  UfCLUDinO  THS  LAW  AB  TO  RUNAWAYS  AND  THX  PATKOU 

The  general  rule  is,  that  whatever  would  be  a  crime  at  oommon  law,  or  by  statute,  in  a  white 
peraon.  Is  also  a  crime  of  the  same  degree,  in  a  f^ee  negro,  mulatto,  mesUao  or  ^sve.    In  some 

•  Gontinued  flram  M«\xvmxj  nui^her. 
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tettiBow  tl» piahiliwiMit hM  Wen  tXUnA,  to otinf b  new Ukmam hare  been  created.  Tbere«n 
•lip  oeeee,  in  wliieh  the  sUto  or  fbee  n^p?o,  mulatto  or  meetiao,  from  hie  atatus,  would  be  guUtj 
of  a  higher  crime  than  a  white  person  would  be,  under  the  tame  oiroametaacef.  Thew  will  be 
tried  to  be  fully  noticed,  in  this  digeat.  Whenever  aalave  oomunite  a  crime  by  the  command  and 
coercion  of  the  maeter,  mietress,  owner,  employer  or  orenoer,  it  is  regarded  as  the  crime  of  the 
■UNiter,  mistress,  owner,  employer  or  overseer;  and  the  slave  is  not  criminally  answerable. 

A  free  neno,  mulatto  or  mestiao,  cannot  lawfUly  strike  any  white  person,  even  if  he  be  first 
stricken,  and,  therefore,  if  he  commit  h<Malclde  of  a  white  pesvon,  generally,  ho  cannot  be  guilty 
of  manalaoghter ;  he  is  either  guilty  of  murder,  or  altegetner  excused.  ItuppoH  if  one  without 
authority  to  govern  or  control  a  fkee  negro,  mulatto  or  mestiao,  wete  in  the  aot  of  endangering  liib 
or  limb  of  the  free  ne^fro,  mulatto  w  mestiao,  and  he,  to  delknd  himself  and  save  life  or  limb,  were 
to  slay  his  assailant,  Umighi  be  excusable.  A  free  neipo,  mulatto,  mestiao  or  slave,  slaying  one  of 
the  same  status,  would  be  guilty  of  murder,  manslaOgnter,  or  be  excused  se  de&ndendo,  as  in  the 
ease  of  white  people,  at  common  law. 

The  nth  section  of  the  aot  of  1740  dedaiet  a  riave,  who  ahall  be  guilty  of  homicide  of  any  aort 
iqwn  any  white  peraon,  except  it  be  iy  mitadoefUure,  or  in  d^nae  of  t^  master,  or  other  peraoo 
uiMler  whose  care  and  government  such  slave  shaD  be,  shall,  upon  convietion,  suffer  death. 

This  seems  to  oonfliot,  in  some  degree,  with  whatis«dd,ad  chap^  1st  section.  Still,  I  think  what 
Is  afflrmod  Mere,  is  law.  A  homidde  committed  by  the  rommand  and  coerdon  of  the  master,  is 
not  one  of  which  the  slave  is  guilty,  but  the  master  is  alone  guilty  of  it. 

Bv  the  94th  section  of  the  aot  of  1740  it  is  provided,  if  a  ilam  shall  ^evoualv  wound,  maim  or 
bruise,  aoy  white  person,  unless  it  be  by  tlwofmimand,  and  in  the  defense,  of  the  person  or  pro- 
perty  of  the  owner,  or  other  person  having  the  care  or  government  of  such  slaVe,  such  slave,  o& 
conviction,  shall  suffer  death. 

The  18th  section  of  the  act  of  1751  (whidi  having  altered  the  aot  of  1740,  U  by  the  aet  of  1789 
eontinning  the  aot  (^  1740,  oontinued,  inateadof  the  parts  altered)  gives  to  the  Courts  trying  any 
tiegro  or  other  slav^  for  any  olfense  under  the  acts  of  1740.  or  1761,  where  any  favorable  ciroum- 
ftanoes  appear,  the  powmr  to  mitigate  the  punishment  by- law  directed  to  bo  inflicted. 

The  meaning  of  the  words  erievoualy  wovnd,  maim  or  braiae,  haa  never  received  any  predae 
adjodieation.  In  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  Nichohui,  a  portion  of  the  Court  indicated  their  opinioa 
to  be,  that  tagrievonsly  wound,  maim  or  brtdse,  meant  such  an  injury  as  might  endanger  life  or 
Umb.  This  la,  I  think,  the  Ujm  meaning.  The  aul^t,  before  184^  paaaed  under  my  review,  in 
the  unfortunate  case,  in  York,  which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1848.  In  that  case,  the  ladj 
<m  Whose  body  the  outrage  vrae  attempted,  was  nrionsly  bruised,  vet  ao,  aa  in  no  way  to  endatt- 
gar  lifo.    I  thought,  a^  ao  decided,  that  tlie  alaive  was  not  guilty  of  a  capital  felony. 

Bv  the  aot  of  184^  any  slave  or  fite  fenon  iff  aolor  (mesciing  any  tne  negro,  muUtto,  or  mea» 
tiao)  who  ahall  commit  an  aasault  4nd  Vattery  on  a  white  woman,  with  intent  to  coulmtt  a  rape, 
ihail,  on  conviction,  auffier  death,  without  the  benefit  of  dtfgy. 

The  24th  aeeUonoif  the  act  of  1740.  dedarea  any  slave,  who  shall  atrike  any  peraon,  nnleas  it  be 
bv  the  command  and  in  defenae  of  the  peraon  and  property  of  the  master,  or  c^her  pereon  having 
the  eare  and  government  of  sueh  slave,  for  the  first  and  second  offense,  liable  to  suan  punishment 
as  the  Court  may  think  flW  not  extending  to  life  or  Umb,  and,  for  the  third  oflienae,  to  the  pnn> 
lahment  of  deatfti,  Under  the  4th  aection,  «nd  thia  ^  the  8d  chapter,  it  ought  to  be  remarked* 
that  that  portion  of  the  24th  aecUon  of  the  aot  of  1740,  whioh  exempts  a  alave  from  punishment 
i»r  acting  in  obedience  to  hia  master,  and  in  hia  defenae,  requiree  more  to  make  out  hia  exemp- 
tion than  the  act  intended.  Ver  it  not  onlv  requires  that  the  striking,  wounding,  mnimJng  and 
bruising,  ahould  be  under  the  command  of  the  master,  but  alao  in  defeioae  of  his  pcfson  or  proper- 
tar.  Eitlier  the  command  of  the  owner  or  other  peraon  having  the  oa^  or  government  of  the  slave, 
the  defense  of  his  person  or  property,  should  be  enough.  The  law  ought  to  be  so  amended.  Any 
slave,  seeing  a  white  man  about  to  knock  hia  maater  down,  or  in  the  act  of  stealing  his  fvopmij, 
ought  not  to  wait  for  a  command— hia  Uow  in  defenae,  under  aneh  ciroumataaeea,  i«  good  and 
oiwbt  to  be  lawAiL 

The  10th  aeetion  of  the  Act  of  1740,  provides  that  any  alave,  tn%  negro,  mulatto,  Indian,  or 
mestizo,  who  shidl  wil^fitUp  and  maUeioutlw  bum  or  destn^  any  stack  of  rice,  com  or  other  grain, 
«f  the  produce,  growth  or  manufeeture  of  this  8tat»;  or  shul  wiUfully  and  maUoioualy  set  fire  to, 
bum  or  destroy;  any  tar  kiln  barrela  of  pitch,  tar,  ttujenHne  or  reain,  or  any  other  goods  or  com- 
moditio^  the  growth,  produce  or  manufeeture  of  this  State ;  or  shall  feloniously  steal,  take  orcar- 
ly  away,  any  slave,  being  the  property  of  another,  with  intent  to  oarrg  $uch  riave  out  of  the  State', 
or  shall  willfully  and  malidoualy  poiaon,  or  adminiater  any  poiaon  to  any  person,  freeman,  wo- 
man, servant  or  alave,  ahall  auffar  death.  Over  these  and  all  other  offenses,  for  which,  under  the 
act  of  1740,  death  may  be  tho  puniahment,  the  Court,  under  the  18th  aeetion  of  the  act  of  1751, 
mentioned  in  the  5th  aeetion  of  the  3d  ohMter  of  thia  digest,  have  the  power  of  mitigating  the 

Kniahment.  The  term  Indian^  uaed  In  thia  16th  aeetion  of  tlie  act  of  1740,  meana  either  a  freed 
dian  (one  who  waa  onoe  a  alave),  or  an  Indian  not  in  amity  with  thia  government,  (dee  8d 
aeetion  of  1st  chap).  In  the  case  of  the  SUto  va.  White  and  Sadler,  it  was  held  that  the  act  of 
1754,  making  It  a  nlony  without  clergy,  to  inveigle,  steal,  or  carry  away  any  slave,  applied  to 
slaves,  as  well  aa  to  free  peoi>le,  and  hence  ther^re,  that  it  repeals  that  provision  of  the  aot  of 
1740,  which  made  it  capital,  on  the  part  of  a  slave,  "  to  steal,  take  or  carry  away,  ai\y  slave,  the 
Vfopntyot90xAb»t,Mkthi$ttent  to  carrvtut^  dam  oui^  the  State,  I  think  the  dedaion  is  very 
HPeationable.  lot  in  1788,  the  act  of  1740  was  eoontinued  as  law,  witiiont  noticing  tiiis  supposed 
repeal  of  1754.  If  the  act  of  1754,  in  this  reepeot,  and  not  the  aet  of  1740,  U  to  govern  slave% 
then  every  slave  aiding  another  in  running  away,  is  liable  to  be  hanged.  This  certainly  is  rather 
a  hard  oonsequenee. 

By  the  17th  seotfcm  of  the  aet  of  1740,  and  the  14th  MoMonofthe  aet  of  175S,  amending  the 
aaaoe,  any  alave,  who  ahall  aaiae  or  attempt  to  raife  an  inaurreetion,  or  ahall  delude  and  entlpB 
any  slave  to  run  away  and  leave  this  Sta^  and  shall  have  actually  prepared  proviaiona,  arms, 
ammunition,  horse  or  horses,  or  any  boat,  canoe  or  other  vessel,  whereby  the  guiltv  intention  ta 
manffestud,  is  liable,  on  conviction,  to  be  hanged,  nnlesa  the  Court,  from  fevorable  timnnwtanoee, 
■hoold  mitigate  the  sentence,  oa^  fram  sevenJ  being  eeneerttad»  ahoakl  be  diapoaod  to  adaotaoaM, 
on  whom  they  would  Infliet  other  corporal  paniahment. 

A  slave  who  shall  harbor,  conceal  or  entertain,  any  slave  that  shall  run  away,  or  shall  be  charg- 
ed or  accused  with  any  criminal  matter,  ahall  aalfer  anoh  corporal  punLfhmen^  not  extending  to 
life  or  limb,  aa  the  Court  may  direct. 
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A  free  negro,  mulatto  or  m^Ktlso,  who,  in  29Ui  seetkm  of  the  act  of  174%  wtM  UaUt  to  %  penal- 
tgr  for  barborinc  a  ilare,  is,  by  the  act  of  1821  (whieh  <^ratefl  as  an  implied  repeal),  if  he  or  the 
biurbor,  conceal  or  entertain,  any  AisitiTe  or  mnaway  slaTe,  liable  on  eonTtetSott  to  rach  oov- 
poral  punishment,  not  extending  to  lift  or  limb,  as  the  Court  may  in  their  discretion  think  lit. 

The  30th  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  prohibits  any  slare  residing  in  Chariesson  from  buying  sel- 
ling, dealing,  traflkcking,  bartering,  exdxanging  or  using  commerce,  for  anr  goods,  wares,  proH> 
Bions,  miin,  Ticiuals  of  any  sort  or  kind  whatsoeTer  ^zoept  slaTes  who,  with  a  ticket  in  writing 
from  their  owner  or  employer,  may  bay  or  sell  ftui^  osh  and  garden  stuiT,  or  may  be  imiployoa 
as  porters,  carters  <a  fishermen— or  may  purchase  any  thing  for  the  use  of  their  masters,  own- 
ers, or  other  person  who  may  have  the  care  vad  government  of  sudi  sUtss  in  open  market).  All 
goods,  wares,  proritions,  grain,  victuals  or  oommodltles,  in  which  such  trailo  by  slaves  is  carried 
on,  are  liable  to  bo  seised  and  forfoltod,  and  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  before  any  magistrate 
of  Charleston,  one  half  to  the  informer,  the  other  half  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St  Philip's,  and 
the  magistrate,  by  whom  the  forfeiture  is  adjudged,  is  authorised  to  inflict  corporal  puni^unent 
on  the  slave  engi^^  in  such  traffic,  not  exceeding  twenty  stripes.  The  31st  section  jwohibits  any 
•lave  belonging  to  Charleston,  from  buying  any  ttiing  to  sell  acain,  or  from  selling  any  thing  cm 
their  own  account  in  Charleston.  All  go«is,  wares  and  meT<»andi0e,  purchased  or  sold  in  con- 
travention of  this  section,  are  liable  to  be  forfeited  by  the  Judgment  of  any  magistrate  of  Charica- 
ton,  one  half  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  the  other  half  to  the  informer. 

If  any  slave  (without  the  command  of  his  or  her  master,  mistress  or  overseer,  evidenced  hj  a 
tieket  in  writing)  shall  shoot  or  kill,  between  the  first  of  January  and  the  last  day  of  July  In 
each  year,  any  uiwn  (deer)— or  any  buck  (deer),  between  the  1st  of  September  and  last  di^  of 
October,  and  between  the  first  day  cfUurh  and  last  day  of:April,  such  slave,  upon  conviction  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  by  the  oath  of  a  suflicient  witness,  or  the  oonfession  of  the  said  slave,  shall,  I7 
order  of  the  magistrate,  receive  twenty  lashes  on  the  bare  bade,  unless  security  be  given  for  the 
payment  within  one  month  of  the  fine  imposed  l>y  the  act  on  white  or  free  persons,  22  proclamar 
Hon  money,  eoual  to  $6  44-100  for  each  frwn  or  buck  killed.  If  the  slave  wall  kill  a  doe,  between 
the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  of  September,  without  the  consent  and  priviW  of  the  owner 
or  overseer,  such  slave  is.  liable,  on  eon vicUon  before  a  magistrate  and  four  freehotders  (Sworn  ao> 
eording  to  the  4th  section),  to  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  en  the  bare  back. 

A  slave  detected  in  fire  hunting,  or  who  shall  kill  in  the  nighttime,  any  deer,  horse  or  neat 
cattle,  or  stock  of  any  kind,  not  the  property  of  his  master  or  owner,  without  the  privity  or  con- 
sent of  the  owner  or  overseer  of  the  said  slave,  sneh  slave,  on  conviction  before  a  Court  of  one  mag- 
Vrtiate  and  four  freeholders,  sworn  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  without  partiality,  frvor  or  affeo- 
tlon,  to  try  the  cause  now  depending  between  the  State,  plaintifl.  and  B.  the  slaveof  C,  defendant, 
and  a  true  verdict  give,  according  to  evidence,  is  liable  to  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  on  the  here  back. 

Anv  slave,  who,  not  in  the  presence  and  by  the  direction  of  some  white  person,  shall  mark  or 
brand  axnr  horse,  mere,  gelding,  colt,  filly,  ass  mule,  bull,  cow,  steer,  ox,  calf,  sheep,  goat  or  hog, 
is  liable  to  be  whipped  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes,  by  the  order  of  any  magistrate  before  whom*the 
olfense  shall  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  any  white  person  or  slave. 

The  act  of  1934,  authorises  the  Court,  before  whkm  a  slave  or  free  person  of  eolor  Is  coovlotsd 
of  any  olfonse,  not  capital,  to  punidi  the  offender  by  imprisonment,  provided  this  act  shall  no| 
abolish  the  punishments  which  were  then  by  law  imposed.  Under  this  act,  the  question  will 
arise,  whether  the  punishment  by  imprisonment  is  eumulative ;  or  whether,  when  rMorted  to,  It 
ii  in  place  of  the  other  punishment  to  whi^  the  offender  is  liable.  I  IneUne  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  punishment  is  not  cumulative,  but  may  be  substituted  fi>r  other  punishment,  at  the  discretiOB 
of  the  Court. 

A  slave  guilty  of  insolence  to  a  wUte  person,  may  be  tried  by  a  Court  of  a  magistrate  and  free- 
holders, and  punished  at  their  discretion,  not  extending  to  life  or  limb. 

**iVb  fnepermm  qfealar"  (meaning,  I  suppose,  **  no  free  n^;ro,  mulatto,  or  meetiio*^,  or  slave, 
can  keeis  use  or  employ,  a  still  or  other  vessel,  on  his  own  account,  for  the  distillation  of  spirltiw 
ous  liquors,  or  be  employed  or  concerned  in  vending  spirituous  Uquon  of  any  kind  or  descriptioa, 
and  on  convictkm  thiereof^  fii  regarded^ai^lgnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  Is  to  be  puni^ed  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  lashes  at  the  discretion  <rfthe  Court ;  and  the  stUl  or  other  vessel  is  forfeited,  and  the 
tame  is  to  be  sold  under  an  execution  to  be  issued  bj  the  magistrate  granting  the  warrant  to  ap- 
prehend the  firoe  negro  or  slave,  scnd.tilie  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  directed  to  be  paid  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Poor. 

A  riave,  or  free  person  of  color  (meaning  as  is  above  suggested),  who  shall  commit  a  trenass, 
which  would  sntsJect  a  white  person  to  a  dvil  action,  and  for  which  no  other  penaltv  is  preocnbed, 
is  regarded  as  gidlty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  is  to  be  punished  at  the  discretion  or  the  Court  try 
ing  him,  not  extenmng  to  life  or  limb.  A  question  will  arise,  under  this  act,  whether  any  civil  reon- 
edy  by  way  of  tren>as8  can  i|ow  be  had,  against  any  n^gro,  mulatto  or  mestiso,  §or  a  trespass  by 
him  or  her  committed. 

5.  THE  MINES  NEAE  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARKANSAS; 

BT  J.  X.  KKIOHT. 

Traditions  of  successful  expeditions  of  French  uid  Spanish  treasure  hunters 
tip  the  Arkansas  river,  indicate  a  large  extent  of  country  aroiuxl  the  loealitj  of 
these  mines  to  be  rich  in  valuable  ores.  Gold,  silver,  lead  and  precious  stones, 
are  said  to  have  been  found  in  this  region  by  the  earliest  explorers.  How  much 
truth  there  may  be  in  these  statements  cannot  be  known  until  the  country  is 
thoroughly  explored  and  minutely  examined;  but  the  various  localities  where 
these  treasure-sedters-  have  left  tne  most  evident  marks  of  their  presence-— the 
ruins  of  furnaces,  the  remnants  of  crucibles,  and  the  numerous  "old  diggins'*— 
bear  convincing  tesUmony  of  axteBsive  e]^>lcH'ation8,  in  years  long  past;  out  tbi 
rtMnilts  of  these  expeditions  have  been  lost  m  the  lapse  of  time,  or  have  come  down 
to  the  present  generation  in  so  vi^e  a  gaib,  as  to  beget  but  little  confidence  in 
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tlie  reality  of  tlie  gorgtHms  liyerj  with  irhicli  these  traditions  were  invested  hj 
the  eaHiest  settlera. 

Until  comiwratiyely  a  few  ^rears  since,  ^ot  a  single  discovery  of  any  valuable 
mineral  had  been  made  throughout  this  entire  re^on,  and  the  remembrance  of 
those  traditions  had  become  nearly  obliterated,  wLen  tliey  were,  in  a  measure, 
revived  by  the  discovery  of  mineral  on  the  lands  now  worked  by  the  South-west 
and  Arkansas  Mining  company.  An  analysis  of  this  mineral  proved  it  to  be  ar- 
gentiferous lead  ore.  Notwithstanding  this  discovenr,  the  locality  was  permitted 
to  be  without  a  thorough  examination  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years;  and  it  was  not 
until  a  year  ift  two  since  that  its  productiveness  and  immense  value  were  demon- 
strated. In  the  Spring  of  18^,  Ifr.  O.  D.  Moulton,  one  of  the  new  company,  a 
miner  trom  A^isconsin,  examined  this  locality,  and  believing  it  to  promise  a  foir 
remuneration  for  his  labor,  undertook  to  explore  it.  The  result  fumll^  his  high- 
est anticipations.  After  a  few  weeks  labor  he  discovered  a  vein  Irom  which  ne 
subsequently  raised  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  ore.  This  success  gave  an 
iucrea^  impetus  to  the  enterprise;  and  in  the  Fall  of  the  same  year,  t&  mam- 
moth vein  upon  which  the  con^>any  are  now  working^,  was  o{>ened.  With  only 
four  hands,  there  were  raised,  in  four  months,  from  this  deposit,  about  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  ore !  crowning  the  exertions  of  the  few  individuals  en- 
gaged in  this  undertaking,  with  a  measure  of  success  rarely  equalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  lead  mining  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this  amount  large  quanti- 
ties have  been  raised  fk-om  a  number  of  shafts  sunk  near  where  the  mammoth  vein 
was  first  struck. 

Two  or  three  large  shipments  of  this  ore  have  been  made  to  Liverpool,  England. 
Of  these  shipments,  a  lot  of  about  one  hundred  tons  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
£18  tp  £^l  per  ton.  Lead  made  from  the  ore  at  the  mines,  brought  £37  lUs.per 
ton.  These  rates  are  about  treble  the  value  of  any  other  lead  ore  found  in  the 
United  States. 

The  assay  of  the  first  shipment  of  ore  to  Liverpool  was  as  follows: 

"  The  pig  lead  produces  one  hundred  and  twelve  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of 
lead. 

**  Lot  ore  3  tons  4  cwt  contains  77  per  cent,  lead,  which  produces  64  os.  silver  to 
the  ton  of  lead. 

'*  Lot  ore  8  tons  17  cwt.  contains  72  per  cent,  lead,  which  produces  44  oz.  silver 
to  the  ton  of  lead." 

The  following  is  the  result  of  severals  assays  made  at  New  Orleans  by  W,  P. 
Hort,  of  the  United  States  Mint. 

"No.  1.  Lead  ore  (Qalena,  sulphuret  of  lead),  resembling  that  found  in  such 
abundance  in  Illinois — ^lead  85  per  cent.;  silver  30  oz.  to  the  ton. 

'*  No.  2.  Argentiferous  lead  ore  (very  different  from  the  former)  ^ lead  70  per 
cent.;  silver  150  oz.  to  the  ton. 

"  No.  3.  Argentiferous  lead  ore;  lead  70  per  cent.;  silver  900  oz.  to  the  ton. 

"  No.  4.  Zinc  ore — sulphuret  of  zinc,  free  firom  metallic  alloys  and  therefore  very 
valuable — ^yields  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  metal." 

Assays  have  been  made  of  the  .ores  of  these  mines  by  celebrated  scientific  men 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  They  all  agree  in  pronouncing  this  mineral  to  be 
the  richest  ai^ntiferous  ore  ever  found  in  the  Union;  and  some  of  their  test  show 
tix  pT  cent,  of  silver  in  many  of  the  specimens. 

Although,  from  the  discovenr  of  the  first  vein  of  mineral  by  Mr.  Moulton,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  company  under  the  charter,  these  mines  have 
been  worked  under  many  disadvantages  yet  they  have  yielded  a  greater  profit 
than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  enterprise  was  coimuencea  b^  a  young 
man,  a  stranger  in  this  community,  without  much  other  capital  than  hisown  en- 
ergy. With  the  means  afforded  bv  the  mines  and  by  the  assistance  of  several  capi- 
talist of  this  city,  he  has  been  enabled,  gradually,  to  sunnount  all  ditficulties,  and, 
ultimately,  to  establish  the  enterprise  upon  such  a  basis  as  to  give  the  public  all 
the  assurance  they  can  wish  of  its  rapia  progress,  and  the  sp^dy  realization  of 
immense  profits.  On  the  12th  November  last,  these  mines  together  with  a  larn 
amount  of  mineral  lands  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  were  transferred  to  the 
South-western  and  Arkansas  Mining  Company,  having  a  capital  stock  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  most  advantageous  mode.  This  Oompanv  have  se- 
cured the  services  of  T.  F.  Moss,  Esq.,  a  graduate  of  the  celebrated  Mininfl;  school 
at  Freiburg  who,  as  Mining  Engineer  and  General  Superintendent,  now  nan  con- 
trol of  the  mines  of  this  association,  and  is  especially  charged  with  the  entire  di- 
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rection  of  the  works.  At  his  saggeBtLon,  a  '^workma  shaft"  is  being  sunk,  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  the  mines,  and  increasing  the  facilities  for  raisfng  the 
mineraL  As  soon  as  this  shaft  has  reached  the  required  depth,  and  the  pumps 
are  put  in  operation,  the  raising  of  the  ore  will  be  recommenced  and  continued 
without  interruption. 

We  haTe  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  success  of  this  enterprise.  It  will  not 
only  prove  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to  the  company  (but  it  must  exert  a  very 
beneticial  influence  upon  the  prospects  of  our  State.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
mineral  localities  within  our  territory,  and  we  only  need  one  practical  illustration 
of  the  profits  of  mining,  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  enterprise  of  our  people  inerery 
portion  of  the  State.  We  predict  that  not  many  years  will  pass  by  before  the 
annual  shipnoent  of  minerals  from  our  State  will  press  hard  upon  the  amount  of 
our  agricultural  exports. 

6.  PLAKK  ROADS.— No.  3.* 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  water  that  falls  upon  the  road,  the 
planks  are  laid  with  an  inclination  toward  the  ditch,  on  that  side  of  the  ^ptuled 
road  on  which  the  planks  are  laid,  of  two  inches  in  six  feet,  or  say  three  inches 
in  the  length  of  the  plank,  so  that  all  the  water  that  does  not  fall  immediately  at 
the  joints,  is  conducted  off  at  the  ends.  To  effect  tiiis,  a  straightedge,  with  a 
carpenter's  level  properly  adjusted  to  it,  is  used  in  laying  d6wn  the  stringers, 
the  ends  of  it  resting  upon  either  stringer,  and  their  respective  elevations  ar- 
ranged accordingly. 

Now  follows  the  filling  in  of  earth  at  the  ends  of  the  planks  necessaiy  to  keep' 
them  from  moving  laterally — as  they  are  not  attached  to  the  strin^rs  by  any 
kind  of  fastening  whatever — ^neither  spikes,  pins,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  oeii^ 
necessary — and  to  facilitate  driving  upon  and  off  of  the  road.  This  filling  is 
commonly  raised  about  three  inches  at  first  above  Uie  planks,  so  that  when  it 
becomes  thoroughly  settled  and  compacted  by  use,  it  will  be  at  least  as  hi^  as 
the  ends  of  the  planks;  If  it  should  settle  below  this,  attention  must  immedi- 
ately be  given  to  restoring  the  proper  elevation  by  the  addition  of  more  earth. 
A  slope  on  the  ditch  side  should  be  ^iven  about  three  inches  to  the  foot  The 
earth  which  is  used  in  the  filling  m  may  be  obtained  from  the  ditches.  The 
ditches  are,  of  course  an  essential  part  of  tne  work,  and  all  the  care  and  expense 
bestowed  in  first  opening  them,  and  afterward  keeping  them  clear  and  in  order, 
will  be  amply  repaid  ;  and  on  no  account  must  this  be  neglected.  They  should 
be  two  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  and  two  feet  below  the  top  of  the  planks. 

On  that  side  of  the  ^aded  road  not  occupied  by  the  plank,  a  ^od  earth  road 
xnust  be  made  resembling  in  contour  the  side  of  the  road  laid  wiuk  plank — ditch 
and  all.  This,  of  course,  is  intended  to  apply  where  a  ^ngle  plank  track  is 
used ;  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  with  all,  I  venture  to  predict,  on  first 
traveling  on  a  plank  road,  as  it  was  with  me,  how  completely  and  conveniently 
a  single  track  accommodates  a  large  business.  I  could  discover  no  more  incon- 
venience in  vehicles  passing  each  other  than  in  the  streets  of  Macon.  This  had 
appeared  to  me  a  great  difficulty  and  objection  to  a  single  track,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  little  foundation  it  had,  in  fact,  and  how  well  a  single  track 
answered  all  demands  upon  it  The  great  bulk  of  travd  beinff  upon  the  plank, 
and  the  earth  road  being  oiily  used  to  turn  out  upon,  it  has  litUe  tendency  to  cut 
up  and  become  nitted,  as  it  will  seldom  happen  that  a  vehicle  in  turning  out 
will  take  the  exact  track  of  a  previous  one. 

Some  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  principal  marts  arc  laid  with  a  doiible 
track  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  ;  but,  even  here,  the  second  track  might 
apparently  have  been  dispensed  with  without  much  inconvenience.  When  a 
double,  or  second  track  is  laid  down,  it  is  simply  a  duplicate  of  the  first,  and 
has  no  direct  connection  with  it ;.  a  space  of  from  two  to  four  feet  is  left  between 
the  two,  which  is  filled  with  earth  raised  a  little  above  either  track. 

This  is  obviously,  as  a  general  i^ile,  preferable  to  doubling  the  length  of  the 
planks  and  laying  the  two  tracks  in  connection.  There  may  be  cases,  however, 
where  this  course  might  be  expedient 

The  disadvantages  of  laying  the  planks  in  double  lengths  for  a  double  track, 
are,  that  a  load  fir^t  passing  upon  one  end'of  the  plank  and  then  upon  the  other, 

*  OobtiBiied  from  DMember  nomlwri  1849. 
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the  e«rth  wiXL  unavoidably  aettle  to  some  extent  at  either  end,  while  in  the  mid- 
dle it  will  settle  lees,  if  at  all.  This  will  produee  a  see-saw  motion  of  the  planks, 
and  at  least,  require  Uiem  to  be  pinned  or  spiked  down  to  the  stringers,  for 
which  theilB  is  no  necessi^  or  nse,  when  laid  in  the  other  way.  Another  objec- 
tion relates  to  repairs.  If  the  tracks  are  laid  separate,  each  track  may  be  repiair- 
ed  altamat^y  without  suspending  travel  upon  the  road.  But,  I  venture  to  say, 
that  th««  is  Hot  a  place  in  Georgia,  out  of  the  principal  towns,  where  a  single 
track  will  not  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose. 

The  most  difficult  points  in  a  plank  road  to  keep  in  ord^r,  are  those  where 
two  descending  grades  moet  in  a  hollow.  The  water  accumulates  here  from  both 
directions,  whien  sometimes  produces  a  churning.  Especial  care  must  in  such 
places  be  had  to  draining.  And  it  is  necessary,  generally,  to  guard  well  against 
getting  the  track  too  low.  One  road  in  tibe  State  New  York,  the  Rome  and  Oe- 
we^,  liad  to  be  entirely  Pelaid  after  one  year's  use,  in  consequence  of  this  fault 
This  road  is  said,  notwithstanding,  to  haVe  cleared  thirty  per  cent,  per  annum, 
it  having  been  built,  as  I  understand,  under  a  special  charter,  in  which  tiiere  are 
no  restrictions  as  to  profits.  Those  built  under  tlie  general  law,  are  restricted 
to  ten  per  cent. ;  when  the  income  exceeds  this,  after  setting  asfde  a  ^ind  for  re- 
pairs and  renewals,  the  tolls  are  required  to  be  reduced. 

The  rates  of  toll  are  three- fourths  of  a  cent  per  mile  for  a  single  horse  and 
vehicle  of  any  kind,  one  and  a  half  cents  for  two  horses  and  vdiicie,  and  half  a 
cent  per  mile  for  every  additional  horse.  This  would  be  three  and  a  half  cents 
per  mile  for  a  six-horse  team,  an  amouut,  apparently,  which  the  planter  would 
very  cheerfully  and  gladly  pay  facilities  of  a  good  road,  where  his  wagons 
would  neither  upset  nor  sticK  m  the  mud,  Ivhicn  is  ^o  frequently  the  case  on 
many  of  our  roads  in  the  winter  season.  It  would  seldom,  however,  be  neces- 
saVy  to  diive  more  than  four  horses  or  mules  to  a  wagon  on  a  plank  road,  in 
which  event,  the  tolls  at  the  New  Yoi^  rates,  would  be  two  and  a  half  cents — 
equal  to  twenty-five  cents  for  ten  miles,  or  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  a  hun- 
dred miles.  It  is  possible,  however,  tliat  a  slight  advaoce  on  these  rates  m^ht 
here  be  necessary.  On  a  plank  road  four  horses  will  carry  the  load  of  six  with 
more  ease,  and  with  one-uidf  more  speed ;  or,  suppose  twentv  miles  to  be  the 
present  rate  per  day  for  a  loaded  team,  thirty  could  be  as  easilv  performed  on  a 
Blank  road.  Such,  at  leaBt>  are  the  impressions  1  have  reeeiveo  on  looking  into 
Ihe  subject. 

For  staging,  upon  plank  roads,  I  am  informed  that  no  vehicle  answws  the 
parpeee  so  well  as  the  old  ftoshioned  four-horse  coaeh.  Omnibussee  have  been 
triea,  but  the  same  speed,  I  was  told,  "  could  not  be  got  out  of  them."  The 
eeachee,  however,  seat  nine  passengers  inside,  three  over  the  boot,  and  two  back 
of  the  driver;  and»  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  nine  miles  an  hour,  including 
stops,  is  practicable  and  common. 

1  endeavored  to  inform  myself  as  to  whether  the  road<s  were  popular  with 
those  who  pay  the  bulk  of  the  tolls,  the  farmors-*and  whether  the  tolls  were 
paid  cheerfully ;  and  I  could  hear  of  no  dissatinftietion  or  reluctance.  .Or,  if 
there  was  any  reluctance)  it  was  to  paying  in  winter,  when  nature  furnishes  a 
load  of  snow,  and  the  pUuk  roads  arv  many  inches  beneatli  itr— the  travel  being> 
of  course,  in  sleiffhs. 

On  the  -score  of  durability,  the  system  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  aifibrd  any  reliable  results.  The  deterioration  froih  wear,  however,  nSod  excite 
BO  fSears:  for  the  sooner  a  plank,  road  wears  out,  the  better  it  will  pav ;  for  it  is 
an  astablished  fact,  that  a  road  cannot  wear -out  without  paying  back  its  co^ 
and  a  handsome  per  cent  besides.  So,  that  the  principal  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered, is  tite  deterioration  from  decay.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  as  before  n^ 
marked,  this  limit  is  placed  at  seven  years,  and  I  tliink  we  ^all  be  safe  in 
asaoming  the  same  here.  In  entering  upon  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  Aen,  we 
have  at  first  as  nearly  as  possible  t4»  determine  the  amount  of  buiiittess  whroh 
would  pass  over  the  road,  and  then  by  the  above,  or  any  other  safVs  rate  of  tolla> 
to  estimate  the  income  for  seven  years.  After  makine  a  small  anrmal  allowance 
for  repairs,  such  as  keeping  the  ditches  open  and  the  earth  at  the  ends  of  the 
p^k,  ice,  in  order — wnich  may  safely  be  estimated  as  the  work  of  one  hand 
for  three  miles — to  compare  the  income  with  the  cost,  and  we  have  the  result  we 

' .  If  the  travel  should  exceed  our  expectations,  so  as  to  wear  out  the  road  in 
than  seven  years,  all  the  better.    The  means  will  be  at  hand  to  replace  it 

Some  of  the  roads  in  the  State  of  If  ew- York  are  said  to  have  paid  thirty  per 
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cent ;  thovgli,  as  before  stated,  those  built  under  tiie  ff^isfal  law  are  reetricted 
to  ten  per  cent.  The  best  ertdeDoe  of  the  profits  of  plank  roads  is  to  be  found 
in  their  rapid  spread,  there  being  upward  of  one  haiidred  now  completed  and 
commenced,  as  above  mentioned,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  first  having  been 
opened  no  longer  ago  than  the  l8th  July,  1846, 

It  will  be  an  easy  task  to  itsiimate  ^e  cost  of  plank  faads,  so  lar  as  the  wood 
in  superstructure  is  concerned.  The  gradiuff,  Ac,,  will  «f  couree  depend  entirely 
upon  circumstances  ;  but  ought  not  to  exceed  4  to  $509  per  mile.  Tl^ere  are,  of 
three- inch  plank  and  eight  feet  lonsr,  in  a  mile,  126,790  feet,  board  measure ;  and 
of  scantling  or  stringers,  fouf  im^ies  s<{uare,  15,080  feet-^^^otal,  141,800  feet 
This,  at  seven  doUare  per  thousand-— whiek  pei^i^swill  be  the  costhere,  though 
in  the  State  of  New  York  the  price  is,  in  seme  instances,  as  low  «s  five  doU«8 
and  a  half  per  thousand,  the  average  beiag  six  doUais— is  $993  60.  fibt  men 
will  hty  one  hundred  and  ten  yards  yer  day.    One  day,  in  which  I  ebserted  the 


of  road,  independent  of  grading—^or  which  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  submit- 
ted, without  a  knowledge  of  tli^  circumstances  and  foots  ef  the  case. 

Little  engineering  is  required  further  than  to  trioe  the  line  upon  tho  greund, 
and  at  the  most  difficult  points  to  indicate  the  cftttting  er  fii^g  aecessniy  to 
bring  the  road  to  a  proper  grade. 

Several  routes  have  already  been  indicated  in  the  papers  of  this  State  as  ptv>per 
for  plank  roads.  I  shall  close  by  suggesting  one  more,  vis. :  Prom  Alminy  to 
some  point  on  the  South-western  Kailroad>  west  of  Flint  river ;  and  if  those  con- 
cemea  consult  their  true  interca^ts,  application  will  be  made  to  the  next  Legisla- 
ture for  a  charter.  F.  P.  HOLCOMB. 

i     * 
7.  THE  MANUFACTtTUB  Of  SUGAR.* 

FAKT  SECOND  OF  Ma.  IIXLBEN's  VMW  lUCTHOD  KHT  XXttLJICTIirO  SDOAa  tWQM  OA^B  A2fD 
BEETS.  TBAK8LAIEO  BT  THOMAS  G.  GLKMSON,  UNltKO  ^MbA^BS  dtAHOS  D^AJ^AlkSS 
AT  BRUSSELS. 

But,  while  I  was  naturally  tempted  to  confine  all  my  altention  to  sugar-^mie. 
which  promised  roe  a  success  incontestible,  quick  and  easy,  I  felt  that  I  owed 
it  to  my  native  oountry,  which  has  no  colomes  and  which  cultivates  the  beet  on 
a  large  scale— and  to  my  master,  who,  on  so  maay  occasions,  has  aided  the  cause 
of  native  sugar — ^to  endeavor,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  to  maintain  the  equi- 
libri^m  between  beet  and  cane->ugar,  which  the  results  I  had  obtained  threaten* 
ed  to  overthrow.  This  is  the  point  I  aimed  at  in  my  reiterated  experiments  on 
the  beet. 

,  As  the  extauetion  of  sugar  from  the  cane  r^ulres  crushing  or  grating,  de- 
fecation, slow  or  rapid  evaporation  and  filtrations,  it  is  very  eas^,  from  this,  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  operations  neoesf^ary  for  the  beet  There  is,  in  reality,  littla 
difference.  But,  if  the  sagar-cane  offked  results  so  clear  that  there  was  no  doubt 
on  my  mind  of  the  advantages  of  the  process  I  tried,  the  beet  presented  much 
greater  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

Our  sugar  manufactories  are  much  more  advanced -and  kta^  much  less  room 
for  improvements.  As  the  extraction  of  the  juice  is  more  perfect,  there  is  a 
smaller  loss  in  the  pulp.  As  the  pulp  »  used  fbr  the  food  or  cattle,  the  sugar 
it  contains  is  not  in  reality  lost.  Havm^  coal  very  cheap,  the  process  of  evapo- 
ration by  Are  suits  better.  Finally,  the  juice  of  the  beet  containing  a  eonsi(ier> 
able  quantity  of  salts,  which  prevent  the  crystallisation  of  the  sugar,  there  is  a 
cause  of  loss  which  the  new  process  cannot  correct 

The  calculation,  in  round  numbers,  appears  to  be  this :  a  hundred  kilogrammes 
of  beets  contain,  one  year  with  another,  ten  kilogpwnmesof  sugar,  one  kilogramma 
in  the  pulp,  two  in  the  molasses  and  seven  that  the  manufacturer  can  sell  in  the 
form  ot  unrefined  sugar. 

Some  manufacturers,  they  say,  reach  this  qnantity ;  but  I  should  be  disposed 
to  think  that,  even  in  France,  whm  this  imlustry  is  so  well  understood,  the  eeih- 
eral  product  does  not  axceed  six  kilogrammes;  mm  which  there  results  an  aoso- 

lute  loss  of  one  per  cent  of  sugar,  which  disappear^  during  the  operation. 

~    ■  -  ■  ' "'  - .  ^ . .       ■  .  ■  — 

Gonclttded  firom  f  ebroMy  number. 


Eovavar  tki»  naj  ba,  I  Moaldar  u  tKs  limit  of  tU  tb»t  i>  to  b«  koped  from  mr 
prooess  for  Ihe  manieiit,  m  jidd  nuaed  to  eigkt  ptT  eeDt.,  or  one-fourtb,  Thich 
vould  be  Uurtj-threa  par  c«Dt.  abote  tlw  gtnwal  jidi,  Uking  one  manufietorj 
*ith  anoUier. 

Bat  I  have  aou^ht  leu  to  ^Te  tke  Urge  btet-ansu  &bhcs  more  perfect  pro' 
eeuw  of  bbricatioD,  than  to  foraish  locMi*  which  can  be  eaaitj  emplof  ed  by 
■U,  ami  w«  capable  even  of  beiog  uted  on  a  uualler  ical*  on  the  funu  lb«m- 

While  I  *ai  BtndTwg  the  queetioD  in  Itiia  poiot  of  viev,  llewra.  Clae*  wen 
uaing,  vtthouttmy  knowledge,  [iiiirrum  of  the  aame  nature  oa  a  largs  ncale. 
U  ia  bn  iJmid,  ooniequeiitly,  to  make  known  the  reeulu.  For  ia7B«lf,  aa  1  haTe 
not  jet  had  the  meana  of  judging  of  the  opeiation  of  my  method  with  the  appa* 
ntoi  actuallj  eziating  in  the  aogar  manulactoiiea,  I  can  only  give  the  reaulta  of 

■n  all  Uie  augar  contained  in  the  b«et  ba  ea< 

hatged  witli  the  bisulphato  of  lim^,  is  an  «p- 
manafactorj.  and,  dano  ByitematioalLy,  wul 
Mlt,  and  contaiDin^  near);  u  much  aaeoharina 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  ezbauatad. 
|h(  be  thrown  on  tike  gmter,  to  preaarra  tba 
new  pulp  Rvm  fermenting. 

For  (be  exhauated  pulp,  I  am  not  igaornnt  that  it  is  oouidered  injured  la  food 
for  catde  by  this  eztraotion  of  all  the  ■aecbarine  matter.  Thin.  eDerlence  will 
decide;  but,  I  ahoold  be  inclined  to  doubt  tliat  this  pulp,  which, after  the waah- 
ing,  is  still  BO  rich  in  aiotiaad  and  otber  slmilai  matt«n>  can  have  loet  its  ali> 
tnentary  propertiea.  Exhausting  Ibe  pulp,  and  afterwaid  addiuK  to  it  the  uo* 
laeeee  which -woald  giveittbenigar  and  the  Balls  it  needed,  woiudecem  totnea 
leaeonable  and  IwimI  operation.  Experience  alone  could  decide  wliat  quandqr 
of  molaesea  could  be  supported  by  the  cattle. 

What  I  wish  to  nroTe,  ia,  that  the  ethanatiou  of  the  pulp  is  Tery  easy,  In 
ilMtf  eosBidered,  when  a  liquid  oan  be  need  which  prevents  nil  altoration  and 
fermentation,  and  permita  a«  much  time  at  is  neceMary  to  be  given  to  the  i^e- 
ratioD. 

The  abaolute  loss  of  one  per  cent  of  heet-uuar,  «r  of  tea  per  cent,  of  the 
original  saccharine  matter,  is  not,  I  am  conTineed,  exaggerated.  It  is.  I  think, 
really  under  the  tratb,  and  on  tb^  point  I  do  not  doubt  considerabte  ameliora- 
tion may  be  obtained. 

From  whence  cornea  thia  loss  if  it  is  not  from  the  scum,  in  the  animal  black, 
andln  the  filteiB  or  ftnm  tba  lute  from  fermentation  t  The  employment  of  my 
procees  pra*enta  these  losses.  As  to  tba  animal  black,  its  consumption  will  m 
nueh  reduced  in  the  refining  of  oominon  eoMr.  At  to  the  tciim,  tba  bieulphata 
haaa  double  action,  the  importance  of  whIiSi  I  do  not  tbiuk  I  eKags^tate.  It 
drtemdnee  more  etaily  and  more  eomjttetelr  the  coagulation  of  the  albuminoua 
BubeLuKet  which  form  the  aoum ;  besidsB  which,  it  produces  a  scum  on  which 
the  air  nae  no  effect,  aud  which  does  not  fenoeat.  If  the  operation  on  a  laiM 
smle  oauses  difflculties  in  this  reapect  that  I  do  not  perceiTe,  the  addition  ol  k 
few  milieues  of  the  bisulphate  would  auffice  to  preTent  them. 

It  iB  plain,  that  to  prevent  lermentatk>p  in  du  aaeki,  filters  and  inatrumenta 
employed,  it  ia  sufficient  to  wash  them  with  water  charged  wilh  the  bisulptuM 
before  and  after  using,  aa  Uetaie.  Durbnnfaut  A  Kublman  have  already  darlaed. 

FroB  all  thUi  I  coudaded  that  a  weU-diracted  use  of  tba  bisulphato  of  lima 
Will  enable  ua  to  extract  the  sugar  heretofore  left  in  the  pulp,  a/id  prerent  loM- 
as  by  fannantatiMi.  If  the  removal  of  these  two  caesaa  of  loee  or  ot  destruction 
adds  (wo  or  three  per  eent.  of  sugar  for  the  ton  contained  in  the  beata,  the  ^mi^ 
alion  is  not  without  int«(eat. 

I  will  now  apeak  of  another  eanee  «t  loM.  Thle  ia  the  presenoe  of  tbo  aalt^ 
which  are  ronsidered  aa  being  (he  prineipal  cauaae  of  the  formatioB  of  molaaaw 
I  have  ob-i-rved  all  the  inconveniences  that  are  attributed  to  (he  action  of  the 
TvienaandabuntkBtaaltsieontaiDed  in  the  beet.  With  the  aagarcane,aam4U 
portion  of  ihebisulphito  b  all  that  is neeeBBaiy,  for  the  washings  give  reaoltaaa 
eaMtaa  if  alcohol  had  been  used.  The  reason  ia,  that  tbare  are  litHa  or  no  nlta 
UcaMJniw.    With  beet  joloe  it  ia  anethv  thing. 
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Hoverer  this  nay  be,  tbe  treatment  by  the  bisulphite  always  differs  fVotn  the 
treatment  br  alcohol,  precisely  because  tbe  water  of  the  juice  diseoWee  the  sella* 
while  the  alcohol  does  not  It  is  rare  tlttt  the  crystals  of  beet  sugar  can  be  ob> 
tained  in  distinct  form,  and  they  are  difficult  to  produce.  On  the  Cfmtrary,  su* 
gar-cane  gives  crystals  perfect  and  easily  formed.  Therefbre,  there  hto  generally 
remained,  if  not  molasses,  soft  sugar  in  treating  beets.  * 

Admitting,  however,  the  incontestible  inflneoce  6f  the  salts  on  the  dystalli- 
sation  of  sugar,  I  cannot  accept  it  as  the  only  cause  of  the  formation  of  molas- 
ses, or  solt  crystals.  If  this  was  so,  in  evaporating  forty  litres  of  juioe  and 
burning  the  residue,  and  adding  the  salts  tiios  obtaii^  to  ten  litres  of  juice,  this 
juice  ou^t  not  to  famish  cirstalliaed  sumt.  Now,  it  is  very  eaay  to  ascertain 
that  this  quantity  of  the  salts  contained  In  the  beet  would  not  have  such  an  in- 
Ihience. 

The  production  of  molasses  must,  then,  be  attributed  to  other  causes,  inde* 
pendent  of  this.  It  would,  therefore,  be  inexact  to  say,  that  a  process  %hich 
did  not  destroy  the  salts  must,  for  that  reason,  be  without  influenoe  as  regards 
the  formation  of  molasses.  AH  my  experiments  prove  the  contraiy.  I  nave 
never  been  aUe  en^lr  to  prevent  uie  formation  of  molasses,  but  all  the  roanU'* 
foeturers  are  convinced  that  I  have  reduced  it  to  a  much  smaller  quantity  than 
Uie  operations  actually  employed  have  succeeded  in  doin^.  They  may,  I  wlieve, 
with  confldenoe,  continue  their  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

1  have  be^i  assured  that,  in  some  of  the  French  sugar  fabrics,  directed  by 
persons  of  great  experience,  the  yield  of  sugar  has  been  carried  to  eiffht  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  beets  (about  one  fourA).  This  result  confirms  ftilly  the  opin- 
ion at  which  I  had  arrived  at  by  my  own  researches.  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  suc- 
ceed, by  the  certain^  of  my  process,  in  eaaabling  all  to  do  what  it  has,  as  yet, 
been  in  the  power  of  but  few  to  accomplish. 

I  shall,  at  present,  endeavor  to  reply  to  some  questions  of  great  importance  to 
large  manufacturers.  I  shall  do  so  with  sinceri^,  leaving  operators  and  men  of 
business  to  decide  what  my  opinions  are  worth  in  that  respect 

The  qianufiu^ture  of  su^  has  taken  sui^  a  start  in  cenain  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, that  it  has  given  nse  to  establishments  specially  deVoted  td  the  fabrica- 
tion of  machines  used  in  it,  and  riso  for  making  and  restoring  ihe  animal  black 
it  consumes.  There  are  also  distilleries  for  the  consumption  of  the  molasses, 
ftt>m  which  they  ttitract  the  salts  and  the  alcohol  contained,  with  profit  to  the 
country.    All  these  industries  are  uneasy. 

If  the  use  of  bisulphite  be  adapted,  &e  new  conditions  which  it  wUl  intro- 
duce may  open  new  vistas  to  invention^  which  I  cannot  foresee.  It  seems  to  ae» 
however,  that  ^nXen  will  be  always  necessary,  at  least  until  the  elfects  pro- 
duced by  washing  the  sliced  beets  ootained  from  root  cutters  shall  be  more  stud- 
ied Itnas  even  seenied  to  me,  so  fur,  that  the  juioe  obtained  by  maceratin?  or 
soaking  was  more  easily  operated  on  than  the  natural  juice  coming  directly  from 
the  prearas  and  graters. 

I  do  not  dare  nay,  certainly,  thai  ^e  presses  actually  in  nse  will  be  preserved, 
even  if  the  gimters  are.  'fhey  are  cakmlated  for  very  rapid  operations;  but 
once  the  juioe  is  rendered  unalterable,  slow  presses,  operating  on  largo  masses, 
economising  labor,  suppressing  the  sacks  ana  the  racks,  may  offer  certain  advan* 
tages  and  obtain  a  just  prererance.  Defecation,  by  means  of  the  bisulphite, 
berag  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  when  lime  u  used,  the  boilers  fur  this 
diperation  will  continue  indispensaEble. 

Tbe  Taylor  filters,  or  those  of  the  sane  kind,  will  be  as  mtieh  needed  in  the 
new  as  the  old  process,  unless  it  be  found  practicable  to  operate  by  deposit, 
which  is  possible. 

The  apparatus  for  evaporating  by  fire  miffht  be  used  in  the  connnenoemeni  ef 
the  coAcenrration  of  the  juice,  mil  toward  the  end  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  either  to  rapid  crystalliaation  by  means  of  boilers  heated  by  steam,  or 
tn  slow  crystallisation  by  means  of  stoves.  I  am  sure  that  either  sheet-iron, 
cast-iron,  tinned-copper  or  tinned-iron,  and  probaMy  reservoirs  constructed  d 
wood  or  bricks  covet^  with  osuent,  may  be  used. 

The  use  of  animal  black  may  be  either  suppressed,  reduced,  or  continued,  ae* 
eoi^Kng  as  it  may  be  desired  to  manufacture  refined  or  unrefined  sugar. 

At  to  the  molasses  and  the  salts  contained  in  it;  they  might  always  be  employ- 
ed, except  the  portion  that  was  tiupown  on  the  pulp  for  thie  nourishnient  of  catws. 
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A^icvhure,  in  IVanee,  i«oiiireft4i  quantity  of  marine  salt  It  Wonld  be  mueh 
more  reasonable  to  desire  salts  having  potash  for  base.  Kour,  when  it  happens 
that,  in  a  countiy  like  the  northern  department  of  France,  where  nothing  is  lost, 
and  where  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  these  salts  in  the  molasses/and  when 
it  is  only  necessary  to  give  this  to  the  cattle,  in  order  that  these  salts  should  be 
returned  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  manure,  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  will  soon 
find  reason  to  cease  the  exportation  of  molasses  and  the  salts  obtained  from 
it,  of  which  they  may  be  said  to  rob  their  land.  Countries  which  produee 
suffar  may  export  as  much  of  that  product  as  they  desire,  with  impunity.  Air 
and  wat^  return  the  elements,  but  the  salts  contained  in  tke  molasaea«  onoe  car*- 
ried  away,  are  not  so  easily  found  again. 

To  exnaust  the  pulp  of  all  the  ciystallicable  sugar  contained,  and  return  « 
portion  of  the  molasses  with  the  salts  it  contains,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  remosSMe  proceeding,  taking  into  consideration  the  general  economy  of 
the  eouatry.  But,  in  order  to  render  this  method  aocfeptable  to  private  interest* 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  find  an  immediate  profit  To  do  this,  there 
should  be  a  greater  preot  in  extracting  the  sugar  from  the  pulp  than  in  aelling 
the  molasses.  -  | 

Practioe,  on  a  large  scale,  ean  alone  prove  whether  this  advantage  exists,  as  I 
think  it  does. 

The  indications  which  I  have  given  above  will  render  easy,  to  ev^y  one  in- 
terested in  the  different  industries  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  the 
appFsciation  of  the  facts  that  I  have  proved  myself  in  the  treataient  of  tne  beet 

I  grated  beets,  and  watered  the  pulp  with  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
wei^t  of  the  roots  of  a  solution  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime.  I  pressed  the  pulp 
and  collected  the  iuice,  which  I  boiled.  I  clarified  it  and  passed  it  through  a 
doth  strainer,  ana  analysed  it  b^  means  of  the  polarising  apparaius.  I  concen- 
trated by  boiling  the  clarified  mice  to  the  coiuiistence  of  a  sirup,  which  was  fil- 
tered and  placed  in  a  stove,  where  it  form^  crystalliaed  masses  of  a  straw  color, 
and  the  crystals  were  also  examined  by  the  polarising  apparatus. 

The  analysis  of  this  humid  mass,  tnus  ntade,  enabled  me  to  deteraiine  the 
Dortion  of  its  weight  corresponding  with  true  su|far,  the  rest  being  represented 
by  water,  salts,  Ju^.  4  litres,  356  of  juice,  containing  531  grs.,  4  of  saccharine 
matter,  gave  a  crystallised  mass  containing  52d  grs.,  3  of  sugar.  0  litre,  984  of 
juice,  containing  i(li5  grs.,  3  of  saccharine  matter,  gave  a  graiued  mass  contain- 
ing 104  grs.,  9  of  migar>  1  litre,  045  of  juice,  containing  112  grs.,  4  of  saocha- 
riue  matter,  gave  a  grained  mass  containing  1 13  grs.,  1  of  sugar.  By  which  it  is 
proved  that,  during  the  defecation,  the  first  ooDc^ntration  %  boiling  upon  the 
naked  fire,  the  second  concentration  in  an  oven  and  the  ciystallization  which 
was  produced,  the  sugar  treated  by  the  bisulphite  of  lime  is  preserved  without 
loss  or  alteratien* 

In  all  mv  experiments  the  same  exactitude  was  maniliest  The  differences, 
always  small,  sometimes  in  one  sense,  sometimes  in  another,  were  not  generally 
more  than  two  or  three  hundredths,  a.  quantity  too  small  to  be  appreciated  in 
practice. 

The  pulp,  being  steeped  in  water  and  pressed  a  second  time,  yielded  again  a 
sweet  liquid:  wasned  again,  the  liquid  was  not  perceptibly  sweet  A  liule  bi- 
sulphite was  added  for  the  last  washing.  These  liquids,  mixed  together  and 
treated  as  before,  yielded  crystallised  masses  exactily  similar  to  the  first  The 
sugar  in  these  masses  corresponded  in  weight  with  what  the  analysis  gave  in 
the  liquids  that  furnished  it 

The  scums  and  the  sacks,  washed  in  their  turn  in  water  charged  with  a  lltUe 
bisulphite,  furnished,  notwithstanding  their  exposure  to  the  air,  rinsings,  which 
were  left  for  ten  days  and  all  that  came  from  the  experiments  of  each  day  was 
added.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  weighed  four  -and  a  half  (Baum^).  They 
were  treated  by  defecation,  Ac,  like  the  beet  juice  itself,  and  the  result  was 
ciystallized  masses,  almost  equal  to  Uiose  obtained  directly  from  the  beet 

During  the  Ions;  time  that  I  was  engaged  in  making  these  experiments,  I 
treated  beets  of  all  sices  and  all  colors:  red,  yellow,  white--of  every  aae,  younr 
and  not  arrived  at  maturity,  decayed,  as  well  as  those  that  were  peifecUy  sound. 
In  every  ease  the  crystallized  mass  that  I  extracted  contained  the  sugar,  unal- 
tered, that  previous  analysis  had  indicated.  The  differences  observed  were  to 
be  attributed  principally  to  physical  causes,  for  the  sugar  obtained  did  not  al* 
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waj8  present  the  same  aspect  Beets  rarel j  mve  as  ine  products  as  sttgar-eaiie^ 
Instead  of  a  firm  and  well  formed  grain,  t£e  solidified  masses  had  confused 
•rystallisation. 

Chemists  and  manufacturers,  who  are  accustomed  to  manipulating,  the  excel* 
lent  method  of  assaying  ffiren  hj  Ifr.  Payen,  may  convince  themselves  h^  n 
Tery  simple  experiment.  They  have  only  to  treat  a  dosen  beets  by  the  bisul- 
j^hite,  and  evaporate  the  juice  after  defecation,  first  to  26®  of  Baume.  At  this 
point,  clarity  and  filter,  or  even  filter  without  clarification;  evaporate,  afterward^ 
to  S?**  or  3fiP  degrees  of  Baume,  and  leave  it  for  three  or  four  days  in  an  oven 
at  forty  centigrade.  7he  cTTStaHised  mass,  well  pressed,  will  give  an  unrefined 
9ugar  of  a  fine  color,  and  of  a  richness  in  sugar  not  only  theoretically  but  prac 
tically  realiiable  (as  the  assay  by  Mr.  Payen's  method  indicates),  which  "kill 
surpass  the  yield  of  all  the  operations  of  sunr  manufacturers. 

But  whoever  tries  to  treat  beets  by  the  bisulphite  will  soon  discover,  that 
there  may  be  extracted  fropi  the  juice  thev  yield,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  tho  'height  of  this  juice,  of  a  thick  residuum,  Irhich,  well  pressed  be- 
tween folds  of  filtering  paper,  leaves  from  seven  to  tea  per  cent,  for  the  weight 
of  juice  of  white  sug^r. 

After  having  been  present  at  the  first  of  my  experiments,  which  took  place 
before  the  French  committee,  Mr.  Clerget,  one  of  its  members,  in  his  first  ezper> 
iment  made  with  my  process,  arrived  at  the  same  result 

^  The  sirup  boils  up  very  rapidly  when  the  bisulphite  is  used,  but  this  inconve- 
nience may  be  easily  remedied  by  employing  a  little  grease ;  or,  what  is  better, 
oleic  acid.  I  was  not  able  to  account  for  this  fact.  It  Would  seem  that  this  phc 
Domenon  required  that  another  form  should  be  given  to  the  vessels  used  forev^>^ 
orating  the  juice,  especially  when  it  came  ftom  unripe  beets. 

I  found  that  my  process  enabled  me  to  extract  sugar  from  defective  and  decay 
cd  beets  as  well  as  from  those  that  were  sound.  The  product  diflered  little  m 
appearance,  and  the  quantity  indicated  in  the  beets  was  found  entire  in  thecrys' 
tallized  masses  obtained. 

In  comparing  the  well  known  practice  of  the  fabrics  of  beet  sugar  now  in 
operation  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  results  of  mj  process,  I  perceived  the 
following  circumstances :  I'he  grating  of  the  pulp  is  done  at  present  in  the 
open  air,  without  any  8pe«ial  precaution.  The  alterations  to  which  this  gives 
rise  render  a  rapid  preseion  indispensable ;  but,  boWeVer  rapid  this  may  be, 
it  cannot  entirely  obviate  the  difficulty.  The  defecation  by  means  of  lime 
does  not  pievent,  but  even  increases,  the  discoloration,  and  renders  the  employ- 
ment of  animal  black  necessary  as  a  bleaching  agent  r  and  an  absorbent  of  the  ex  • 
cess  of  lime.  £vaporation  at  a  high  temperature  modifies  a  part  of  the  sugar, 
which  heat  renders  uncrystalliinble,  from  which  results  the  necessity  of  opera- 
ting by  several  successive  boilings,  and  the  solid  sugar  is  extracted  in  four  or  five 
crystallizations,  less  and  less  productive. 

By  my  process  the  beets  may  be  grated  aome  time  in  advance,  and  the  pulp  of 
the  day  before  may  be  slowly  pressed  several  times,  and  exhausted  by  washing. 
The  defecation,  leaving  the  juice  limped  and  colorless,  renders  the  employment 
of  animal  black  useless. 

The  juice  evaporated  first  at  an  elevated  temperature  to  the  densi^  of  about 
1.3,  then  concentrated  in  an  oven,  crystallizes  without  color  and  solidifies  iJmosI 
entirely,  which  gives  almost  the  entiife  product  in  the  first  operation. 

I  was,  therefore,  always  brought  back  to  the  employments  the  process  of  dotr 
crystallization, to  which  Mr.  Crespel-Delisse  owed  the  successwhich  saved  from  ru- 
in,  the  fabrication  of  indigenous  sugar  in  France  in  1H27.  In  adopting  it  I  felt  surtr 
that,  by  the  employment  of  the  bisulphite,  this  process  had  become  much  morr 
simple  and  easy,  and  that  the  yield  would  be  much  mere  increased. 
I  was  stopped  by  two  difficulties  : 

Would  cattle  eat  the  pulp  treated  by  the  bisulphite,  and  would  it  not  be  injurious  f 
Would  the  purified  bix^t  ofier  any  special  difficulty  in  refining,  or  prevent 
any  cause  of  depreciation  in  the  consumptiont 

It  was  not  possible  to  decide  this  question  in  the  laboratory.  It  requires  thr 
maufactory  on  a  large  scale  to  arrive  at  certainty. 

I^ad  arrived  at  this  point  when  Mr.  Paul  Olaes,  manufacturer  of  beet  sucaf 
at  Lembecq,  came  to  Pans  as  one  of  the  committee  charged  with  a  special  mis'" 
sion  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Belgium,  to  ^ivc  an  account  of  the  rtstilts 
of  my  researches.    He  commenced  by  telling  me.  With  his  well  known  Ihuikness/ 
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that  he  had  himaeW  tried  a  process  that  was  probably  analogous  to  mine,  but 
that,  in  case  of  coincidence,  he  acknowledged  that  the  deposit  of  two  sealed 
Packets  made  by  me  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium  and  the 
French  Institute,  assured  my  priority. 

He  gave  me  in  writing  the  results  of  his  operations  in  the  following  terms: 

We  treated  at  Lembe<^  by  sulphurous  acid  nearly  2,500,000  kilogrammes  of 
beets,  in  the  last  year. 

The  liquid  sulphurous  acid  at  A)4  Baumt^,  diluted  with  200  times  its  volume 
of  water,  was  poured  upon  the  grater. 

The  beet  juice  was  clarified  by  lime  at  about  60^.  Chnlk  was  added  ;  very 
large  lumps  were  obtained.  The  clarified  juice  was  almost  without  color.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  operation  no  discoloration  was  discovered  that  could  not  be  traced 
to  extraneous  causes. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  extracted  was  greater  than  usual.  The  color,  without 
claying,  finer;  the  grain  fiuer  and  richer.  This  sugar  resembling,  in  every  re- 
spect, the  finest  fugar  made,  was  most  favorably  received  in  commerce.  Some 
time  afterward  Messrs.  Clacs,  brothers,  sent  me  the  fourth  products  refined  and 
the  fifth  unrefined,  which  fully  justified  the  preceding  assertions. 

Jiv  joy  was  great,  I  avow,  in  learning,  on  one  hand  that  sugar  treated  with 
sulphurous  acid  could  be  easily  refined,  and  ofiefed  no  difiiculty  to  consump- 
tion, and  to  know  that  the  pulp  of  2,500,000  beets,  treated  with  sulphurous  acid, 
had  been  eaten  by  cattle  without  difficulty. 

The  question  of  the  yield,  in  comparison  with  what  it  had  been  before  in  each 
fabric,  yet  remained  to  be  decided.  It  ^vas  sufficient  for  this,  that  I  found  it  had 
b«en  increased  at  Lembecq  by  the  use  of  sulphurous  acidt 

Mr.  Paul  Claes  thought,  with  me,  that  the  direct  use  of  bisulphite  of  lime 
Was  preferable  to  that  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Up  to  this  time,  my  researches  had  been  pursued  tii  the  calm  of  the  laborato- 
ry, but  one  cannot  touch  with  impunity  questions  connected  with  great  interests. 

The  results  of  my  experiments  had  transpired.  The  manufacturers  of  the  North- 
-em  Department  of  France  became  uneasy.  The  Colonial  Delegates  addressed 
themselves  to  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  in  France ;  and,  at  their  request,  the 
French  government  named  a  commission  for  the  examination  of  my  process. 
The  silence  so  long  guarded  by  the  Belj^ian  government  was.  necessarily,  broken. 

In  its  first  sitting,  the  Fre&ch  Commission  decided  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  security  of  my  operation  that  I  should  have  a  patent.  I  immediately  took 
5>ut  one,  as  a  means  of  preventing  individuals  from  paralysing  my  efibrts  and 
those  of  the  government.  We  wished  the  French  and  Belgian  naanufacturers  to 
«nioy  the  advantages  of  my  process. 

To  judge  of  the  value  of  a  new  system,  in  a  fabrication  like  that  of  su^,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  at  different  epochs  on  a  sufficiently 
extended  scale. 

I  publish  at  present,  therefore,  this  first  memoir,  in  whidi  I  have  soudit  to 
establish,  preci;fely,  the  essential  facts ;  and  I  entreat  all  the  French  and  Belgi- 
an manufacturers,  who  thiuk  it  comports  with  their  interests,  to  mak«,  during 
the  year,  a  series  of  experiments,  either  on  the  cane  er  «h  the  beet,  making  what 
use  they  please  of  the  processes  which  theyfiad  described  here.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  their  communications.  What  I  seek  is  the  truth.  When 
•my  experiments  have  been  verified  as  I  desire,  all  the  Vorld  shall  have  the  proof. 

I  wish  to  insist  on  one  point  The  bisulphite,  poured  upon  the  grater  during 
the  first  operations  of  manufacturing,  renders  the  juice  uiiciiangeable.  It  per- 
mits the  maceration  of  the  pulp  and  its  socond  pressure  after  having  steeped  it 
in  water.  It  corrects  the  bad  condition  of  the  beets  toward  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son and  rendere  the  fabrication  uniform  and  regular.  Let  it  be  essayed  in  thenc 
conditions,  in  coufiniag  its  employment  to  that  of  a  preservative.  The  capabil- 
ities of  the  raaimfacturers  and  the  workmen  will  do  the  rest.  This  new  process 
will  become  gra<lually  familiar,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  seise  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  its  employment. 

If,  contrary  to  my  suppositions,  the  manufactufvrs  of  native  sugar  find  no  pro- 
fit in  tlie  employment  of  my  process,  I  shall  not  for  that  reason  believe  that  no 
further  beneht  can  be  derived  from  it  in  our  climate.  When  all  that  is  nt.'cessnry 
to  extract  easily  from  a  thousand  kilogrammes  of  beets  and  to  produce  finer  and 
whiter  uurefi^d  sugar  than  that  now  supplied  is  a  root-cutter,  one  or  two  bar- 
rels, and  a  boiler  such  as  is  used  in  washing,  with  a  few  earthen  vessels,  is  it 
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not  to  be  hoped  that  the  ahrm  increasing  consumption  of  nupLT  will  render 
popniar  its  fabrication  throughout  the  country,  ana  bring  in  its  train  all  the 
bereft  8  of  the  culture  of  the  l^t.  Thus  the  wish  of  Moref  Vindd  may  be  soon 
fu  fill  d. 

At  the  same  time  agriculture  will  gain  one  of  the  ^[reatc^t  fertilizers  and  the 
laborer  the  benefit  of  the  consumption  of  a  healthj  article  of  food,  at  present  un- 
known to  him.  For,  while  England  consumes  more  than  ten  kilogrammes  of 
sugar  per  head  in  the  year,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe  does  not  consume 
more  than  two  and  a  half  ktlofframmes  per  person  in  the  same  time. 

Whatever  may  be  the  method  of  operating  on  a  large  scale,  I  cannot  sufficient- 
ly dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  application  of  the  preserving  bisulphite  to  the 
juiee  the  moment  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  taking  the  facts  and  principles  I 
have  gHen  as  a  base,  those  employed  in  manufacturing  may  put  them  in  prac- 
tice in  various  forms.  Hereafter  I  will  publish  the  comparative  results  of  the 
essays  I  hope  to  be  able  to  continue.  I  will  confine  myself  to  indicating  here 
some  of  these  forms. 

1st  Defecate  the  pulp  itself. 

2d.  Defecate  the  juice  from  the  presses,  or  firom  the  washings,  by  means  of  the 
bisulphite  of  lime  alone.  Filter,  through  Taylor's  filters,  and  draw  ofF  clear 
after  the  defecation.  Boil  directly  this  limpid  solution,  notwithstanding  it  be- 
comes troubled  during  the  concentration. 

3d.  Defecate  by  the  bisulphite  of  linie ;  filter  or  draw  off;  evaporate  to  3S^ 
Baumd. 

4th.  Defecate  by  the  bisulphite  of  lime ;  filter  or  draw  off;  evaporate  to  25*^ 
Baumd  ;  filter;  carry  the  concentration  no  further  than  about  38  Bauma.  Crys- 
tallize slowly  in  an  oven,  by  the  method  of  Mr.  Crespel-Delisse. 

5th.  Put  on  the  pulp  a  weak  dose  of  bisulphite  to  preserve  it ;  defecate  in  the 
ordinarpr  manner  by  lime ;  filter,  or  use  animal  black  ;  add  bisulphite  sufficient 
to  obtain  a  neutral  or  slightly  acid  liquid ;  evaporate  to  35^  Banme ;  filter  and 
boil. 

In  all  these  cases  g^ood  results  would  be  obtained  by  returning  the  simp  that 
runs  off  to  the  boilers  for  defecation,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  this  opera- 
tion cannot  be  repeated  more  than  a  few  times. 

6th.  Defecate  by  the  bisulphite ;  filter  or  draw  off ;  concentrate  the  juice  to 
about  S^°  Baum6  ;  neutralize  it,  or  render  it  slightly  alkaline  ;  make  use  of  ani- 
inid  black,  and  afterward  proceed  by  the  old  methods. 

TUi.  Pour  upon  the  grater  a  weik  solution  of  the  bisulphite ;  defecate  with 
lime ;  operate  afterward  in  the  usual  manner. 

Before  finishing,  permit  me  to  recall,  in  a  few  words,  the  experiments  of  learn- 
ed men,  or  practical  manufacturers,  who  have  preceded  me  in  the  work  I  am 
engaged  in. 

We  have  all  taken  our  point  of  departure  from  Proust,  whose  name  will  always 
be  honorably  connected  with  the  history  of  sugar. 

Independent  of  the  well-known  use  he  made  of  the  change  operated  by  the 
sulphite  of  lime  for  the  extraction  of  grape  sugar,  this  illustrious  chemist  indi- 
cates, in  the  Journal  of  Physic  for  1810,  the  application  of  sulphite  of  lime  for 
the  juice  of  the  cane,  the  maple,  Ac.  It  is  to  him,  then,  that  is  due  all  the  honor 
of  tne  discovery.  Sooner  or  later  his  opinion  must  triumph.  My  happiness  will 
be  to  have  disengaged  it  from  some  difficulties,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  accepted  in 
practice. 

Some  experimenters  followed  this  indication.  Mr.  Drapier,  in  1811,  employed 
sulphurous  acid.    Mr.  Pep  re  failed  in  18ld,  in  his  essays  with  the  same  acid. 

Mr.  Jordan  dc  Haber  recommends  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid  for  clarifying, 
but  he  employs,  without  distinction,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  or  lime. 

Mr.  Boulin  took  a  patent  for  the  employment  of  sulphite  of  alumine  in  1846. 
The  use  of  this  salt  had  been  already  indicated  by  Mr.  Stolid,  in  a  patent  taken 
in  1838. 

Mr.  Merge  took  out  a  patent  f<fr  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid  and  the  sulphnret 
of  calcium,  which  had  oeeii  already  proposed  by  Mairct  de  Reims  for  grape 
sugar. 

In  this  rapid  enumeration  I  purposely  omit  two  patents,  which  give  a  full 
description  of  the  eniploynient  of  sulpnurous  acid  and  the  sulphites— one  by 
Mr.  Dubrunfant,  dated  l^JB ;  the  other  by  Mr.  Stolle,  dated  1838. 
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No  one  will  suppose,  I  am  sure,  that  I  had  the  iDtentioii  of  setting  aside  the 
experiments  of  a  person  so  worthy  of  consideration  as  Mr.  Dnbrunfant.  One 
thing  astonishes  roe,  which  is,  that  nis  penetration  did  not  enable  him  to  discoT- 
er  the  reason  of  the  failure  of  several  ofhis  processes. 

The  patent  of  Mr.  Dubrunfant  is  printed  m  volume  twenty-seven,  of  the  col- 
lection of  expire^  patents.  Instead  of  discussing  it,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
patent  itself. 

^  The  patent  of  Mr.  Stoll6  is  printed  in  the  collection  of  expired  patents,  volume 
sixtv-seven.  Manufacturers  and  chemists  will  appreciate  at  once  where  Mr. 
Stolid  and  I  differ.  They  will  give  their  just  value  to  the  points  we  start  from, 
and  will  see  upon  what  /acts  we  base  our  theories. 

For  the  rest,  far  be  it  from  my  thoughts  to  ffive  myself  the  credit  of  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  principle  of  change  to  cane  and  beet  sugar.  I  acknowledge  tjiat 
the  credit  all  oelongs  to  Proust,  and  that  we  have  only  followed  him.  There 
remained  something  to  be  done  to  render  practical  the  happy  and  original  idea 
of  this  great  chemist  in  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
beet  u  I  have  succeeded  in  this,  I  am  willing  all  the  honor  should  be  given  to 
Proust. 

MoTC^The  tniuUtor  is  not  only  ftraok  with  tlM  fanyoituioe  of  \fm  sbovt  dlicovariet  wttb  !»• 
tevnee  to  thocsne  and  beet,  bot  oannot  help  thinking  that  they  maj  be  applied  with  aoeoeas  to 
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CQXPAaATIVX  006T  AtlD  PlODUOTIVnnM  OP  COTTOX,  AHO  THE  COST  AND  PaODUOnVXIflSB 

OF  ITS  HANOFAOTUmX '.  BY  CHARLES  T.  JAMES. 

The  latest  official  tabular  statement,  to  which  we  have  access,  of  the  amount 
of  cotton  produced  in  Uie  world,  is  that  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Secretai^  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  year  1834,  for  the  use  of  Congress. 

By  tnis  table,  which  is  sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  appears 
that  the  total  amount  of  cotton  raised  in  the  world  was  900,1)00,000  pounds;  of 
which  460,000,000  pounds,  10,000,000  pounds  more  tlian  one-half,  was  the  pro- 
duct of  the  United  States.  Since  that  period,  the  culture  of  the  article  in  the 
West  Indies  has  almost  ceased.  The  production  in  the  East  Indies  rapidly 
increased  durine  a  few  subsequent  years,  owing  to  the  very  great  efforts  of 
the  British  East  India  Company;  but,  from  repeated  /ailures,  it  has  again  be- 
come stationary,  and  will  probably  never  be  carried  to  any  great  extent.  In  the 
year  1639,  the  entire  supply  of  cotton  from  India  was  46,001,306  pounds.  It 
may  possibly  now  reach  50,\)00,000  pounds.  The  other  cotton  growing  coun- 
tries, viz.:  Brazil,  Mexico,  Egypt  ana  other  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  other  than 
India,  and  a  few  smaller  distnct8,  with  those  named  above,  made  up,  in  1634, 
the  balance  of  the  product,  say  440,000,000  pounds.  -  Taking  all  tne  circum- 
stances into  the  account,  and  especially  the  cheapness  of  the  product  in  this 
country,  and  the  known  decline  m  quantity  in  some  others,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  forei^  product  has  increased,  since  1634,  more  than  ten  per  cent.  This 
would  now  give  464,000,000  for  all  the  world,  the  United  States  excepted.  In 
the  United  States,  the  result  has  been  entirely  different.  The  reduction  in  the 
market  value  of  the  article  has  stimulated  the  planter  to  make  more  of  it^to 
compensate  for  the  diminution  of  price  by  the  increase  of  quantity.    This  is  a 

S»or  policy,  to  be  sure,  in  most  cases,  yet  it  has  been  extensively  practiced  by 
e  cotton  planters  of  the  United^  States.  So  greatly  have  they  increased  the 
culture  of  tne  article,  that  their  crop  for  1846  is  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at 
1,000,000,000  pounds;  and  which  affords  a  sure  indication,  compared  with  the 
foregoing  statements,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  compKste  with  them, 
either  in  quantity  or  price.  Increasing  the  consumption  of  the  article  in  Great 
Britain  by  ten  per  cent,  from  the  year  1 640  to  1 64H,  the  quantity  for  the  latter 
year  would  be  o84,31 7,424  pounds:  an  excess  of  more  than  I'  0,000,000  pounds 
over  the  entire  quantity  produced  in,  and  exported  from,  all  the  countries  in  the 
world,  the  United  States  excepted.  France,  Germany  and  other  European  na- 
tions require  about  300,000,000  pounds;  which,  added  to  the  consumption  in 
Great  Britain,  makes  the  quantity  required  in  Europe  864,317,425  pounds.    Of 

this,  only  460,000,000  pounds  is  supplied  by  India,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Brazil,  the 

■»  ■  '   ■        — ^—  '  I 
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West  Indies,  Ac,  and  leaving  a  deficit  of  more' than  400,000,000  pounds,  for 
which  Enrope  id  entirely  dependent  on  the  United  States.  To  withhold  this 
«npply,  would  enhance  the  price  in  Europe;  and,  though  our  labor  would  cost 
somctning  more  than  theirs,  our  cotton  would  be  so  much  cheaper,  that  no  Eu- 
ropean manufacturefet  could  compete  witli  us.  Almost  the  only  reason  why  no 
otner  country  has  extended  its  cotton  culture  as  ours  has  done,  is,  because  no 
other  one  can  raise  the  article  at  so  small  a  cost.  This  circumstance  has  almost 
annihilated  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  West  Indies,  and  prevented  its  rapid  in- 
crease in  Brazil.  The  British  India  Company  and  the  Viceroy  of  Efinrpt,  with 
their  immense  power  and  resources,  have  bent  their  energies  to  the  object,  but, 
hitherto,  all  efforts  have  failed,  and  the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  States 
still  hold  and  maintain  tfieir  pre-eminence  overall  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
With  all  these  advantages,  the  United  States  ought  to  be,  emphatic^lv,  thk  eat^ 
ton  manufacturers  of  the  world;  and  tlie  cotton  graut'.ng  States  should  become 
the  f^rcat  cotton  fnanv/kcturing  States  of  the  Union.  One  would  think  there 
could  be  no  question  that  the  cotton  grower  and  cotton  manufacturer,  combined 
in  one  concern,  with  his  full  supply  of  the  raw  material,  produced  on  his  own 
soil,  might  undersell  the  European  manufacturer,  and  control,  as  far  as  cotton 
fabrics  were  concerned,  every  market  in  the  world.  All  this  may  appear  chi- 
merical to  some,  and  they  may  be  inclined  to  make  the  inquiry.  How  is  all  this 
to  be  done?  Tiie  reply  is  at  hand:  Manufacture  all  your  own  cotton.  How  cati 
we  do  this,  is  the  next  query,  when  we  produce  so  much?  Again  the  reply  is 
ready:  Others  now  do  it  for  you.  You  have  labor,  skill  and  materials — if  yoa 
wish  for  more  of  labor  and  skill,  they  are  readily  obtained  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  manufacture  all  the  cotton  in  the  world.  But  we  produce  so  much.  True, 
too  much.    Then  make  a  proper  distribution  and  application  of  labor  and  skill; 

f>roduce  no  more  than  can  be  manufactured  at  home.  Ciist  not  yourselves  in  a 
ore ign  market,  with  a  redundancy  of  an  article,  begging  for  a  purchaser,  on 
the  mercy  of  foreign  brokers,  speculators  and  shavers.  But  more  of  this  by-and- 
by.  Let  us  now  inquire  which,  in  respect  to  the  article  of  cotton,  has  made  the 
bet>t  distribution  and  application  of  labor  and  skill,  the  Uuited  States  or  Great 
Britain,  as  far  as  the  creation  of  wealth  is  concerned? 

W^e  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  best  estimates  to  be  obtained,  the  Quantity 
of  cotton  uuported  into  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  consumed  by  her 
manufactories  in  1640,  was  531.197,659  pounds;  of  which,  at  least  four-fifths 
must  have  been  supplied  by  the  cotton  growers  of  the  United  States.  McCulloch, 
in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Commerce,  published  in  London,  for  lb47,  estimates  the 
increase  at  about  fifteen  per  cent.  This  estimate  would  make  the  British  con- 
sumption of  cotton  at  present,  610,677,307  pounds  per  annum.  Allowing  only 
the  name  proportion,  or  rather  less  than  we  have  already  stated,  say  now  four- 
fifth.H  of  tne  quantity,  to  be  supplied  from  the  United  States,  it  will  amount*  t^ 
4^0,701  ,fc46  pounds.  The  present  average  value  of  this  cotton  in  England,  is 
not  far  from  8  cents  per  pound  ;  and  hence,  the  aggregate  cost,  to  the  British 
manufacturer,  of  the  above  quantity  received  from  tne  united  States,  would  be 
$39,096,147  6H.  At  tliis  rate,  tlie  highest  amount  returned  to  the  American  cot- 
ton planter,  would  be,  say  4cJb,701,H6  pounds,  at  6  cents  per  pound,  $28,924,- 
110  /G— for  convenience,  say,  in  round  numbers,  $30,()00,0lK).  The  best  cotton 
lands  will  not  yield  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  general 
average  from  year  to  year,  probably  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds.  Sup- 
pose, however,  the  quantity  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  there  is  re- 
quired 1,794,807  acres  of  land  to  produce  it ;  and  as  the  product  will  not  average 
more  than  2,500  pounds  per  hand,  it  will  require  about  195,480  hands  for  its 
culture.  The  land,  at  $25  per  acre,  is  worth  $44,b70,l75.  The  hands  (slaves J 
at  ^500  each,  are  worth  $97,740,000.  Thus,  the  land  and  slaves  together,  woula 
amount  in  value  to  $142,610,000.  The  cost  of  other  necessary  appendages,  such 
as  cotton  gins,  presses,  horses,  mules,  Aic,  dre.,  will  make  up  at  least,  with  the 
ab*»ve,  the  sum  of  $150,01K),000,  as  the  capital  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
above  amount  of  cotton  furnii»hed  to  the  British  manufacturer.  In  order  to  make 
the  astimate  high  enough  for  the  planter,  we  will  suppose  his  net  receipts  to  be 
6  cents  per  pound.  At  Uiat  price,  the  quantity,  480,000,000  pounds,  wUl  return 
him,  say,  in  round  numbers,  $"29,000,000.^ 

According  to  the  estimate  inMcCulloch's  Encyclopedia  of  Commerce  (English), 
the  value  of  British  cotton  manufactures,  for  the  year  1^47,  was  about  jC40,000,- 
000.     The  estimated  increase  for  the  seven  years,  from  1833  to  1^40,  was  33}  3 
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f»  eetkt  At  that  nit,  ike  yalae,  in  1848,  would  Uv«  been  about  iQ43.000,000, 
or  $186,666,666,  nearly.  It  is  estimated  also,  that  the  amount  of  capital  invest- 
ed in  the  business,  is  about  the  same  as  the  amount  of  value  of  product,  per 
4onum.  The  British  manufacturers  also  employ  about  300,000  operatives,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  hand-loom  weavers. 

For  the  above  amount  of  product,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  American  cotton 
planter  furnishes  about  4^0,000,000  pounds  of  the  raw  material,  for,  at  ahiffh 
estimate,  $^,0J0,000.  The  cotton  thus  furnished,  is  four-fifths,  nearly,  of  the 
entire  quantity  consumed.  The  capital  invested  in  the  production  of  the  cotton, 
lA  $150,000,000.  That  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  it,  vis.:  four-fifths  of 
$187,000,000,  l^  round  uumbere,  is  $149,600,000.  In  the  ratio  of  capital,  there- 
fore,  the  planter  should  receive  at  least  $150,000,000  for  his  product,  whereat, 
he  receives  but  $30,000,000.  But  the  cotton,  which  returns  6  cents  per  pound 
to  the  planter,  costs  the  British  manufacturer  b  V^  cents.  At  this  price,  the  amount 
of  cost  of  the  cotton,  480,000,000  pounds,  is  $40,800,000.  Deduct  this  amount 
from  $159,600,000,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  product,  as  above,  and  ^rou 
leave  $118,000,000,  as  the  value  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  cotton,  for  which 
the  planter  receives  but  $30,000,000  at  most,  on  an  outlay  of  capital  very  nearly 
«Qual  to  that  employed  by  the  manufacturer.  So  much  as  to  the  productiveness 
or  British  capitsd  employed  in  manufacturing  cotton,  and  Amencan  capital  in 
producing  it    Again,  in  re^>ect  to  the  number  of  hands  employed : 

We  have  said  uiat  the  British  employed  about  300,000  operatives.  To  work 
up  four-fifUis  of  the  cotton  consumed,  would  therefore  require  340,000.  Divide 
the  above  $118,000,000  among  these,  and  you  have  $491  69  nearly,  as  the  value 
of  product  per  hand.  Again,  divide  the  net  receipts  for  the  planter's  cotton, 
$30,000,000,  among  the  number  of  hands  (195,480)  required  to  produce  it,  and 
you  have  but  $153  46  per  hand — less,  by  $338  23  per  annum,  for  each  hand  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  cotton,  than  is  realized  by  its  manufacture  in  Qreat 
Britain.  True,  we  have  seen  that,  in  the  process,  the  British  manufacturer  em* 
ploys  also  240,000  handloom  weavers — making  the  entire  number  of  persons 
employed,  480,000.  Well,  divide  the  British  net  product  among  this  whole 
number,  and  you  have  $245  84  per  hand,  and  leaving  yet,  an  excess  of  $92  38 
per  hand  in  favor  of  the  manufacture,  against  the  production  of  the  raw  material* 
But  there  are  other  matters  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  which  will  enhance 
this  difference. 

In  the  first  place,  the  planter  employs  the  labor  of  about  half  a.s  many  horses 
and  mules  as  field  hands.  In  the  second  place,  the  cultivators  of  his  cotton 
fields  must  be  his  best,  able-bodied  hands,  while  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  op- 
eratives in  the  cotton  mills  are  bovs  and  girls.  In  the  third  place,  the  planter 
has  to  employ  the  labor  of  such  boys  and  girls  many  months  in  the  ^ear,  to 
gather  his  crop  in  tlie  fields.  All  tliesc,  together  with  other  matters  that  might 
be  named  in  connection  with  the  culture  of  cotton  and  its  preparation  for  market, 
would  very  nearly  cancel  the  demand  for  the  labor  of  the  240,000  British  hand- 
loom  weavers,  and,  especially,  when  we  consider  that  the  latter  are  not  emplor- 
ed  much  over  oAe-half  their  time,  and,  even  then,  at  rates  of  wages  which, 
without  the  aid  of  public  charity,  wouhl  not  prevent  starvation. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  have  not  taken  into  cousideraiion  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  by  the  British  manufacturer,  while,  for  slave  labor^  the  planter 
pays  none.  True — but,  be  it  remembered,  the  value  of  the  hand  is  $500  at  least, 
the  interest  on  which  is  $30  per  annum.  Then,  the  planter  feeds  and  clothes 
his  hands,  fumlt<he»  Ihem  with  dwellings  and  fuel,  and  with  medical  attendance 
in  time  of  sickness ;  and  maintains  them  when,  from  old  age  or  other  cause,  they  be- 
eome  unable  to  labor.  Thus,  the  average  cost  of  labor  is  probably  quite  as  great  to 
the  cotton  planter,  for  a  given  number  of  hands,  as  to  tne  British  manufacturer ; 
and,  reckoning  his  entire  number,  old  and  joung,  male  and  female,  and  bring- 
ing in  the  amount  of  labor  performed  by  his  mules  ami  horses,  he  has  as  many 
to  provide  for.  True,  as;ain,  the  British  manufacturer  has  to  disburse  a  smau 
portion  of  his  proceeds  tor  other  materi^s  than  cotton  and  labor — such  as  coal, 
oil,  starch,  <kc.  But  the  planter,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  laud  to  clear,  his 
bagging  and  bale  rope  to  furnish,  his  cotton  to  gin.  press  and  transport  to  mark- 
et, £c.,  ^.,  which  meet  a  great  proportion  of  lul  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  ex- 
cept cotton  and  labor.  In  short,  taking  everything  into  the  account,  the  net 
products  and  profits  of  manufacturing  cotton  in  Great  Britain,  will  exceed  those 
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hom  the  cnltare  of  cotton  lor  tWt  purpose  m  the  United  States,  by  more  tliaa 
one  hundred  per  cent  In  other  words,  in  the  ratio  of  the  profits  made  on  4^,- 
000,000  pounds  of  cotton  manufactured  in  Oreat  Britain,  the  planter  should  re- 
ceiTe,  as  his  net  proceeds,  at  least  $60,000,000,  whereas,  he  receires,  at  most,  but 
$30,000,000.  And  why  is  there  this  enormous  difference?  Two  replies  are  at 
hand,  each  of  them  satisfactory  and  conclusive ;  and  each  of  them  plain  and 
simple. 

In  the  first  place,  the  planter  sends  his  cotton  abroad  to  be  manufactured, 
and  thus  loses  the  profits  of  the  process,  when  it  might  as  well  be  done  at  hdme. 
In  the  second  place,  he  produces  a  surplus  of  the  article  every  year,  sends  it  to 
Europe  in  surmus  supplies,  has  to  solicit  sales  and  hence  must  submit  to  hare 
purchasers  make  their  own  prices,  and  give  him  for  the  article  just  what  they 
please.  This  he  may  know  from  the  fact,  that  an  occasional  short  crop,  or  a 
temporary  deficiency  in  the  supply,  creates  a  corresponding  advance  in  prices  ; 
while,  when  the  demand  htf  been  ^ly  canceled,  prices  fall  again  to  their  usual 
level,  and  probably  below  it.  Let  us  now  take  another  view  of  this  subject, 
and  call  the  attention  of  the  cotton  planter  to  the  principal  manufacturing  Statea 
in  our  Union  ;  and  where,  we  venture  to  predict,  be  will  find  the  balance  against 
him  as  g^reat  in  proportion  as  in  Oreat  Britain,  although  labor  is  considerably 
dearer  in  this  country  than  in  that.  Could  or  wouM  the  cotton  planters  of  this 
country  employ  all  the  capital  and  labor  now  apprclpriated  to  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, to  a  business  as  lucrative  as  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Oreat  Britain,  they 
Would,  in  the  ratio  of  the  present  market  value  of  that  article  now  shipped  to 
the  British  market,  realise  at  least  $180,000,000  par  anmuM,  instead  of  ^,000,- 
000  BOW  returned  to  them.    This  difference  appears  enormous,  bat  such  is  the 

The  entira  cotton  crop  of  1840,  as  per  official  statements  and  returns,  was 
790,479,275  pounds.  Assuming  35  per  cent  for  the  increase  since  that  period, 
which  is,  probably,  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth,  the  crop  of  lo48  was 
988,099,093  pounds.  Assuming,  also,  6  cents  per  pound  as  the  return  to  the 
planter,  the  entire  amount  realised  for  the  crop  was  $59,285,945  58.  Though 
persuaded  that  this  estimate  is  a  hi^  one,  we  will  yet  increase  it,  and  put  it 
aown  in  round  numbers  at  ||<60,000,U00,  for  the  sake  of  conventenee.  Taking 
our  former  estimates  as  a  basis,  to  predyce  this  quantity  of  cotton  would  requira 
3,991,036  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  which,  at  $25per  acre,  would  be  99,775,900. 
There  would  also  he  reonired,  the  labor  of  395,200  hands.  The  value  of  this 
number  of  aUe-bodied  slaves,  say  as  before,  $500  each,  would  be  $197,000,000, 
and  which,  with  the  cost  of  cotton  gins,  horses,  mules,  Ac,  Ac»,  will  amount  t^ 
at  least  $300,000,000.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  is  done  by  the  appropriation  of 
capital,  labor  and  skill,  together  with  the  material  in  the  cotton  mills  of  our 
principal  manufacturing  States. 

In  nve  of  the  New  England  States,  there  are  employed,  about  57,000  opera- 
tives, manufacturing  cotton  fabrics.  The  capital  employed  in  the  business  is  es- 
timated at  $42,9^2,120  and  the  gnw8  product  at  $40,918,143.  Deduct  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  per  cent  from  tne  latter  sum  for  cost  of  all  materials,  labor 
excepted,  say  $13,639,381,  and  you  have  as  the  net  product  of  labor,  $27,278,769. 
This  sum  is  a  trifie  less  than  tno  entire  amount  received  by  the  southern  plant- 
er for  all  the  cotton  he  ships  to  Oreat  Britain.  Tet  this  is  realised  on  the  em- 
ployment of  a  capital  of  something  less  than  $43,000  000 ;  while  the  planter 
employs,  as  has  been  seen,  to  produce  that  cotton,  capital  in  land,  slaves  and 
fixtures  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,000.  The  difference  in  the  interest  on  these 
two  sums,  per  annum,  at  6  per  cent.,  is  no  less  than  $€,420,000,  a  very  desirable 
item  in  favor  of  the  eastern  manufacturer.  Again,  to  produce  that  result,  we 
have  also  seen  that  the  planter  must  employ,  at  least,  about  180,000  hands,  able- 
bodied  persons ;  whereas  the  eastern  manufacturer  employs  only  57,000,  being 
less  than  one-third  paft  of  the  number,  and  who  create,  by  their  labor,  more 
wealth  than  the  former.  In  proportion  to  the  capital  and  labor  employed,  the 
planter  should  realise  more  tnan  thrice  the  amount  of  the  manufacturer,  but  does 
not,  in  fact,  realize  quite  as  much.  Yet,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  operatives  in  cotton  mills  are  women  and  children.  These  are  plain 
and  unembeUished  facts,  based  on,  and  borne  out  by,  the  most  authentic  data  that 
oan  be  obtained ;  and  which  we  shall,  hereafter,  attempt  to  illustrate  more  fully 
and  verify  more  substantially,  by  the  exhibition  of  practical  details  and  known 
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resnlte,  too  simple  to  be  misconstnied,  and  too  well  anthentieated  to  admit  of 
doubt.  In  fact,  the  superiority  in  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  manufacturing  States,  compared  with  that  of  the  cotton-growing  States,  af- 
fords almost  incontestible  proof  of  tlie  fact,  that,  manufactories  create  wealth 
with  much  greater  rapidity  than  the  cotton  culture — ^if  jipt,  then,  whence  arises 
the  difference  ?  for  there  certainly  is  a  great  difference.  Labor  and  skill  are  more 
judiciously  distributed  in  the  manufacturing  States  than  at  the  South  and  more 
economicfOly  applied.  With  the  planter,  the  object  is  to  work  a  certain  number 
of  hands — ^to  make  all  the  cotton  with  them  that  he  can,  and  to  sell  it  for  what 
others  may  be  disposed  to  give.  The  market  is  glutted — cotton  must  be  sacri- 
ficed at  a  low  price.  Instead  of  diverting  a  portion  of  his  means  to  some  other 
and  more  prontable  object,  he  exerts  himseli  to  produce  more  cotton  this  year, 
that,  by  increase  of  quantity,  he  may  make  up  the  loss  in  price ;  instead  of 
which  ne  enhances  the  supply,  reduces  the  price  still  lower  and  still  continues 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  brolcers.  As  a  general  thing,  this  is  not  the  way  with 
the  people  of  the  manufacturing  States.  Their  object  is  to  pursue  any  certain 
branch  of  business  no  further  than  it  is  found  profitable.  When  it  ceases  to  be  so 
they  relinquish  it  and  tir  their  hand  at  some  other.  For  this  reason,  labor  is 
properly  oistributed  and  economically  applied.  In  other  words,  people  are  care< 
nd  that  labor  should  be  en^loyed  on  objects  most  productive,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  ensuro  the  greatest  result  in  Uie  shortest  time.  So,  of  skill,  materials  and 
eapitaL 


EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  BOOK  NOTICES. 

Books  tnm  Harper  k  Broikers,  through  J.  B.  Steel,  N«w  Orieans: 

1.  A  Stbtim  op  AircmT  akd  BIxdibtai.  OxooaAPHT,  ft>r  the  nm  of  schoole  and  eoU^pet.  Bj 
Charlei  Antkon,  LL.  D.,  Profeeeor  c€  the  Greek  and  Latin  langoagea  in  Colombia  College,  New 
Tork,ete.    IMC  ^ 

This  is  a  splendid  toIium  in  appearanee  and  contains  naarlj  eight  hundred  paces,  being  the 
prodnetSm  ok(;  perhaps,  the  ablest  dassieal  scholar  in  Anierlea,  and  the  man  who  has  tMxm  the  most 
felt  in  that  field  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  work  is  intended  for  a  teztrbook,  and  no 
student  should  be  without  it.  The  author  sajs:  **Now,  that  olassicaj  instmetion  aspires  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  rinsing  of  changes  on  letters  and  syllables,  and  the  recitation-rooms 
of  oor  eoUeges  are  beginning  to  have  the  dull  routine  of  mere  rerbal  translations  enlirened  by 
inquiries  and  iuTestl^itlons  calculated  at  once  to  interest  and  improve,  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
sites  and  localities,  that  are  more  or  less  identifled  with  the  stirring  oTente  of  other  days,  cannot 
but  prove  an  important  aid  in  advancing  the  good  work." 

S.  Fcntnmom  Woau  op  tbs  Biv.  Thomas  Cbaucbs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Wm. 
Hanna,  LL.  D.    Tol.  viiL 

This  v<dnme  embraces  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  of  the  iHth'Mtt  qf  Tkeotomft  the  first  of 
which  was  noticed  in  our  Januarv  number.  It  treate  mainly  of  the  sul^eet  matter  of  Christian* 
ity:  Nature  of  the  Qospel  Kemedy,  the  Atonement.  Faith,  Sanctifioation,  Works,  Xztent  of  the 
Gospel  Bemedy,  Law  or  Neeossltv,  Predestination,  Universality  of  the  Gospel.  The  volume  also 
contains  several  supplementary  lectures  upon  the  Trinity,  Christ  is  God,  Divine  and  Human  Na- 
ture, Doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  Teaching  of  Theology,  Controvert,  etc 

3.  HmoRT  OP  Spahish  LmaATumi.    By  George  Ticknor.    In  three  volumes. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  first  works,  in  character  and  execution,  which  has  ^ypeared  ttom 
the  press  In  the  present  century.  The  northern  oities  sp«sk  of  it  in  tenns  of  enthu^asm ;  and, 
flrom  the  slight  examination  we  have  boMi  able  to  give,  we  indorse  very  fully  the  language  <^ 
the  Southern  LiUrcuy  Maaenfftr: 

**  We  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  regard  this  work  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  and 
valuable  publications  ever  Issued  firom  the  American  press.    There  Is  a  finish  In  the  stylo,  anc^  a  « 
completeness  in  the  execution  of  the  design  pursued,  that  leave  the  general  feeder  and  thf  sto- 
dent  of  European  letters  nothing  to  desire.    What  Preseott  has  done  for  the  court  of  Spain  and    ' 
the  colonial  enterprise  of  her  dasens  in  past  ages,  Mr.  Ilidutor  has  done  fixr  her  literature ;  and 
the  two  authon  will,  hereafter,  be  mentioned  in  bonorabto  juxti^F^oeition  whenever  Spanish  his* 
tonr  is  passed  in  review.    The  work  of  Mr.  Ticknor  is  much  more  elaborate,  and,  of  course,  more 
satisfiMstory,  than  the  treatise  of  Sismondi,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  adopted  as  the  standard  au>   * 
thorityonthesuhM-"  , 

4.  Thb  Wak  with  Mizioo.  By  B.  S.  BIpley,  Brevet  Mi^  in  the  United  States  Armyv  Vlrst 
Lbutenant  of  the  Second  Begiment  of  Artillery,  Ac    Two  volumes. 

Histories  of  the  late  Mexican  War  have  abounded,  but  very  fow  have  had  more  than  ephemer- 
al merit  We  read  them  with  less  interest,  being  so  proximate  to  the  times,  the  (Aaracters,  and 
the  evonte  discussed.  M^}or  Biplev's  wo^  seems,  however,  of  another  stamp,  and  Is  evidently 
the  result  of  great  pains  and  study,  superadded  to  the  perscmal  experience  of  an  actor  in  tfa» 
scenes.  *  * 

''To  pronounce  upon  the  m#tlte  of  these  volumes,  as  a  reliable  history  of  the  late  war  with 
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Mexico,  would  require  a  fi»  more  eareftil  oompftrlson  of  tbe  narraUTe  with  the  oAolal  dooomMxts 
than  wc  hare  been  able  to  make.  The  high  characta*  of  Major  Ripley,  aa  an  officer  and  a  gently 
man,  ftemiflhes,  however,  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  hU  work.  The  correct  and 
lucid  style  of  the  author  bears  evident  marka  of  caution,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  Tolumee  is 
pleasing.  So  many  Inooaaplcte  and  loomly-written  histories  of  the  war  with  Mexico  hare  been 
laaued  from  the  preas  since  peace  haa  been  restored  between  the  two  oonntrlea,  that  we  are  glad 
to  see  one,  at  latft,  which  is  worthy  of  the  library.  Tbe  volumes  are  in  roval  octavo  form,  are 
beautiftilly  printed,  and  contahi  excellent  maps  of  the  different  places  of  engagement  in  the 
whole  field  of  operations.'* 

5.  Faiat  Taus  fsox  aix  Nations.  By  Anthony  R.  Montalba.  With  twenty-4bnr  Uluatratlona 
by  Doyle.    1850. 

This  is  a  most  intarestlng  book  Ibr  young  ptTsons,  and  had  it  eome  into  our  hands,  wo  dread  to 
think  how  many  years  ago,  no  pleasure  in  the  world  would  have  been  e'lual  to  ours,  nor  pa«tlme 
drawn  ua  away.  There  are  upward  of  thirty  tales  of  fairies  and  genii  and  dwarft,  magicians, 
etc,  taken  from  the  approved  authors  of  all  nations. 

6.  LiPE  AND  CoHRKSPoifDEirct  OF  RoBnT  SouTntT.  Part  I.  To  be  completed  in  six  parts.  Edi- 
ted by  Mr.  Charles  Cnthbert  Southey. 

7.  RoLAivn  Cashkl.  By  Charles  Lever.  Illustrated  with  a  great  many  hnmoroos  and  admirable 
wood  cuts  by  Phis.    Complete  in  three  parts. 

HombTouust. 

From  our  friend,  tbe  author,  Wm.  Oilmoro  Slmms,  of  South  Carolina,  we  hare  received  the 
ibllowing  little  work,  from  his  own  pen,  entitled  the  Bom  Tocam;  or.  Father  Abot.  To  every 
Cbarlestonian  and  Carolinian  this  ^^tiudUyy^  as  the  author  calls  it,  will  have  the  liveliest  inter- 
est. For  ourselves,  we  recognize,  at  every  page,  images  and  scenes  long  fkmtliar,*and  seem  to 
stand  again  by  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  and  the  Cooper,  or  hear  the  waves  beating  up  •ft^n't 
tbe  beach  of  old  Sullivan's.  The  pictures  have  in  them  everything  of  life  and  warmth.  The  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Simms,  in  this  modest  volume,  is  "to  inculcate  &ith  in  pUux;  or,  in  other  word<  to 
show  how  silly  are  our  tourists  who  wander  away  from  the  most  delightful  scenery  and  climates 
of  the  world,  because  they  are  funiliar,  to  seek  thoae  without  a  tithe  of  tbelr  advantages.**  It 
would  afford  us  pleasure  to  make  many  extracts,  and  we  may  yet  do  it,  oflbring,  meanwhile,  to 
Mr.  Simms,  our  gratefhl  indebtedness  for  the  pleasant  thoughts  of  daya  long  gone  by,  and  the 
events  whidi  cluster  around  them,  which  his  tneHey  provokes. 

Nonci  TO  MAKnrnts.    By  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury.    Approfed  by  the  Navy  Department 

This  is  a  quarto  pamphlet,  filled  with  nautical  tables,  directions,  etc    BCr.  Maury  Is  one  of  the 

most  laborious  and  valuable  men  that  the  adenoe  of  our  country  may  boaft,  and  long  may  hit 

services  be  ei^yed  by  the  nation. 

SoAKSPKABB'fl  DiAMATfo  WoaxB,  wtth  introductory  remarks  and  notes,  original  and  selected. 
«  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.'*    Phillips,  Sampson  k  Co.,  Boston. 

.  Each  number  of  this  sones  contains  a  play  complete,  at  the  price  of  twen^y4ve  cents.  We  re- 
gard it,  in  everv  respect,  considering  the  merits  of  ita  typography* and  engravings,  tbe  cheapest 
work  published. 

PRonncnox  of  TrrAi  Force.  A  Disooune  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Medkal  Society*  at 
their  annual  meeting,  1849.    By  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

Dr.  Jarvis  proves  himself,  in  this  lecture,  one  of  the  first  statisticians  of  his  age,  with  rhetoric  at 
command  to  give  interest  and  llfb  even  to  columns  of  figures.  We  have  read  the  pamphlet  with 
much  interest,  and  marked  {wssages  for  quotation.  Ita  universal  circulation,  as  a  whole,  would, 
in  our  opinion,  effect  raudi  for  the  pbysioJ  improvement,  health,  comfort  and  vitality,  of  our 
people.  Statistics  of  lifo  are  surely  h^^ar  and  more  to  be  priied  than  those  of  com  and  cotton, 
so  much  in  vogue. 

Nkw  Work  oiv  thi  MAXurAcnnii  Ain>  Rarnmco  of  Sugar.— We  call  the  attention  of  sugar  plant- 
ers to  the  advertisment  of  this  work  in  our  pages,  and  regret  that  want  of  time  forbids  a  more 
lengthy  reference.  It  is  from  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  colonial  products,  etc.,  in  England. 
Wo  shall  refer  to  it  again. 

2.  TO  THE  PLANTERS.— SUGAR  AND  COTTON. 

The  importance  of  an  aobkct  in  Now  Orleans,  in  connection  with  the  Review,  to  aid  the  plant- 
ers in  the  parcAoM  aiid  sole  qf  ettaJtu,  has  frequently  sugKestcd  itself.  We  have  determined  ta 
start  it.  As  the  Review  circulates  largely  In  ^1  the  soii^«m  and  western  Btatea,  and  la  now 
getting  a  northern  circulation,  planters  will  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  their  estates  to  the 
best  advantage.    They  will  be  charged  for  the  advertlsment  of  estates,  according  to  tbe  space  oc- 

•  oupied  and  time  advertised,  an  reoMmabte  (emu,  in  the  pages  of  the  Review,  as  will  bo  agreed  up- 
on. When  sales  arft  effected  through  the  Aoaifor,  the  usual  commission  will  be  charged.  Edito- 
rial notioes  will  be  called  to  the  estat»a.  Messrs.  Weld  k  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Review,  able  and 
energetic  business  men,  will  take  mdutive  charge  of  this  department. 

JtJir  All  letters  relating  to  the  bu^oincss  of  the  Review  will  bo  directed  to  Weld  k  Co.,  No.  68 
Camp  fltreet.  New  Orleans:  all  relating  to  editorial,  to  J.  D.  B.  Di  Bow,  care  of  Weld  k  Co.,  pub- 

'  tlsbcrs  Commercial  Review,  New  Orleana. 

3.  OUR  BOUND  VOLUMES  COMPLETE. 

We  have  still  a  few  sots  remaining  of  the  Old  Series  of  the  Commercial  Review,  in  handsomely 
bound  volumoft,  1846—1840.  We  wish  those  of  our  subeorlbers  who  have  not  tbe  work  complete 
would  order  them,  or  have  them  taken  by  the  public  or  private  Ubruies  hi  their  vldnity.  In  a 
short  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  them  on  any  terms,  as  the  edition  printed  was  small. 
We  kro  anxious  to  distribute  the  volumes,  and  will  deliver  them  at  any  points.  Address  Weu> 
k  Co.,  Publishers,  No.  68  Camp  atreet,  New  Orieana. 
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A.  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  TRADE,  AQRICULTURE,  COMBfERCE, 
COMMERCIAL  POUTY,  MANUFACTURES,  INTERNAL 

IMPROVEMENTS,  dec 

PabUshed  ■ontUy,  by  Weld  fc  Oa,  68  Oamp  St,  Hew  Orieaasi 

Terms  $5  per  anniuii,  in  advance. 

AdTocating  th*  interwts  of  the  Soath  and  West,  the  Commbrcial  Ritibw  will 
not  be  the  lees  mindfhl  of  the  greet  interests  of  Trade,  Commerci  and  Aori- 
ciiLTtyRB  throughout  the  World — Commefoe  in  its  Tarioas  and  moltifbrm  rela- 
tions—in its  HistorTi  its  Laws,  and  its  Statistics ;  Commercial  commodities;  reg- 
ulations of  Trade,  inte^State  and  inter-National ;  Treaties ;  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestie  Tariffs,  Excises  and  Posts ;  Marine  relations ;  Enterprises  of  Commerce, 
in  Shtppino,  Canals,  Railroads  and  Stsam  Natioation,  etc.;  Mercantile 
Systenis,  Codes,  Laws  and  Decisions,  ancient  as  well  as  modem ;  Banking  In- 
surance, Exchange,  Partnership,  Factorage,  Ghiarantee,  Br«Aerage,  Bankruptcy, 
Wreck,  Salvage,  Freights,  PriTateeiing,  Marque  and  Reprisal,  Piracy,  Gtvaran- 
tine  and  Custom  House  Regulations,  etc.,  etc.;  Commsrcial  Litsraturb  and 

BlOaRAPHT. 

SJr  Persons  wishing  to  disoontinae  their  subecriptions  to  the  Review,  aie  required 

to  give  the  Publishers,  Weld  dt  Co.,  three  months  notice. 
{I^Bottnd  sets  of  ^Commwdal  Reriew  complete  to  date,  7  Tolumes,  for  sale  at  the 

ofilce  New  Orleans,  or  at  Charleston.    They  will  be  sent  to  any  point  on  order. 
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PROEtPEOTITS  TO  THB  EIGHTH  VOLUBCB. 

Tbis  work  has  been  regularly  published  for  nearly  four  years.  Its  success  has  been 
signal  throughout  the  whole  Southern  and  Western  CouaUry^  and  its  subscription  list 
steadily  and  rapidly  increased  there  and  in  other  sections  of  the  Union.  In  this 
brief  period  it  has  gained  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  Southern  work,  and  the 
strongest  infltience.  Complimentary  letters  and  ikotices  haTe  been  receiTed  fiom  every 
source,  even  the  very  highest,  as  could  be  shown  did  space  permit.  The  Commereiai 
Renem  has  advocated  and  upheld  the 

CMUMTce  mmk  A«rlfl«liBM  •€  fSkm  Boatkcn 
and  erhihited  from  time  to  time  their  complete 
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ART.  I.-CUBA-IT8  POSITION,  DIMENSIONS  AND  POPULATION. 

POSITION  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES;  TERRITORIAL  LIMITS  AND  E3t 

TENT  OF  THE  ISLANDS;  PROGRESS  AND  STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION— BLACK  AND 
WHITE,  SLATES  AND  FBEl  NEQK0B8,  Etc. 


[Tnc  following  paper  it  from  Um  pen  of  J.  C  Re/noIdB,  Esq^  who  was  fbr  sereral  yean  a 
ber  of  the  United  States  Legatioa  at  theOonrtof  Spain,  andhas  glren  Tery  conridarable  attention 
Iq  the  affairs  of  that  empire  and  its  oolonles.r->£».] 

The  es^mates  which  haye  been  made  of  the  area  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  yar  J  greatly.  Humboldt,  in  his  Political  Treatise  on  the  island 
of  Cuba,  states  that  Von  Lindenan,  in  1807,  taking  as  the  bases  of  his 
calcalation  the  observations  published  by  the  Hydroffraphical  Beposi* 
tory  of  Madrid  up  to  that  date,  estimated  the  main  land  of  Cuba  to 
<^ntain  2,255  square  geographical  leagues,  or  47,986J  sauare  English 
miles,*  and  the  adjacent  islands  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  sixty- 
three  square  geographical  leagues,  er  1,340|  square  English  miles; 
total,  2,318  square  geographical  leagues,  or  49,327  square  English 
miles.  The  Spanish  astronomer  Ferrer  estimated  the  area  of  Cuba 
and  its  blets  at  3,848  square  maritime  leagues,  or  46,060^  square  Eng- 
lish miles ;  and  the  learned  Spanish  geographer  Bausa  prepared,  at 
Humboldt's  request,  a  calculation,  by  which  he  gave  to  the  main  land  of 
Ouba  3,520  square  maritime  leagues,  or  42,134^  square  English  miles, 
and  to  the  island  of  Pines  ninety-five  square  maritime  leagues,  or 
1,137  square  English  miles;  total,  3,615  square  maritime  leagues,  or 
43,271^  square  English  miles.  The  statistics  published  by  the  (Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  in  1829.  give  an  area  of  31.468  square  geographical 
miles  (3,496|  square  maritime  leagues,  or  41,852^  square  English 
miles)  to  the  main  land ;  865^  square  geographical  miles  (96|  square 
maritime  leagues,  or  1,151  square  English  miles)  to  the  island  of 
Pines;  and  474  square  geographical  milds  (52|^  square  maritime 
leagues,  or  630^  square  English  miles)  to  the  other  islets  and  keys  ; 
total  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  its  dependeneies,  32,807^  square  geo- 
graphical miles,  3,645  T^  sc[uare  maritime  leagues,  or  43,634  square  Eng- 
lish miles.  The  latest  statistics  published  by  that  government  (in  1 847), 
give  the  main  island  34,233  square  geographical  miles  (3,803|>  square 
maritime  leagues,  or  45,530  square  English  miles);  to  the  island  of 

*  In  this  and.  subsequent  calculations  we  shall  adopt  the  estimate  of  Humboldt, 
who  gives  11.97  square  English  miles  to  one  square  maritime  leai^e  (of  which 
twenty  make  a  degree  ai  sixty  geographical  miles,  or  fifteen  geog  aphical  leagues), 
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Pines,  810  sqaare  geographical  miles  (oinetj  square  maritime  leagaea, 
or  1,077^  square  English  miles);  and  to  the  other  islets  and  keys  970 
square  geographical  miles  (107|  square  maritime  leagues,  or  1,290 
square  English  miles);  total  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  its  dependen- 
cies, 36,013  square  geographical  miles,  4,001^  square  maritime  leagues, 
or  47,897^  square  English  miles.  The  keys  and  islets  vary  in  sise 
from  a  few  square  miles  up  to  230  square  English  miles,  the  extent  of 
the  largest,  Cayo  Romano. 

The  distance,  in  a  right  line,  from  Uie  extreme  eastern  to  the  extreme 
western  point  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  aecordins  to  the  official  statistiii 
of  1847,  is  196f  maritime  leagues,  or  680  Endish  miles;  but  the 
shortest  curve  drawn  from  one  extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other,  so 
as  to  pass  alomg  its  oentral  ridge,  is  about  220  mariiime  leagues,  or 
760  English  mUes  long.  In  its  narrowest  part  (excepting  the  two 
extremities),  from  the  Bay  of  Mariel,  ^0'  west  of  Havanna,  to  the  inlet 
of  Majana  on  the  southern  coast,  the  island  is  only  71  leagues  (twen- 
ty-six English  miles)  broad,  and  from  the  Morro  of  I^vanna  to  Bata- 
ban6  on  the  southern  coast,  the  distance  is  9^  leagues  (thirty-tw# 
English  miles).  In  the  broadest  part  from  south  to  north,  in  the  south" 
east  part  of  the  island,  it  is  thirty-nine  leagues  (135  English  miles) 
wide ;  but  its  average  breadth  is  estimated,  in  the  official  statistics,  to 
be  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues,  or  about  fifty  English  miles. 

•  Among  ihe  most  prominent  general  errors  in  relation  to  Cuba,  are 
those  concerning  its  distance  from  our  own  shores.  The  current  fash- 
ion of  speaking  of  Habaua  as  at  the  commercial  ^'  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi," has  led  many,  without  particular  inquiry,  to  suppose  that  a 
mere  river  of  salt  water  separates  Cuba  from  Florida,  so  that  the  Morro 
of  Habana  as  completely  commands  the  strait,  as  the  forts  near  Sandy 
Hook  command  the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor.  On  the  contrary, 
the  distance  between  the  most  northern  point  of  Cuba  and  the  most 
southern  point  of  Florida  is  32^  leagues  (113  English  miles),  or  about 
the  same  as  that  between  the  entrance  of  New  York  Bay  and  that  of 
Delaware  Bay — nearly  as  great  as  that  from  Pensacola  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi,  or  from  Charleston  to  Smithville  on  Cape-Fear 
Biver,  and  about  seven  times  the  width  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
These  facts  tend  to  show,  that  the  merely  military  or  naval  position  of 
western  Cuba  is  not  as  menacing  toward  the  United  States  as  hae 
been  sometimes  supposed :  they  do  not,  however,  lessen  the  real  impor- 
tance, for  us.  that  that  position  gives  to  the  question  of  the  ownership 
of  that  portion,  or  the  whole  of  the  island. 

The  aistance  from  the  extreme  south-west  point  of  Cuba^  Cape  San 
Antonio,  to  the  nearest  point  of  Yucatan,  Cape  Catoche,  is  thirty-eight 
leagues,  or  132  English  miles.  Cape  Maysi,  the  extreme  eastern  point 
of  Cuba,  is  only  fourteen  leagues,  or  forty-nine  English  miles  from  the 
Mole  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  nearest  point  of  Hayti,  and  thirty-seven 
leagues,  or  1284-  English  miles,  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  that 
island.  The  shortest  distance  between  Cuba  and  Jamaica  is  twenty- 
five  leagues,  or  eighty-seven  English  miles ;  from  Cape  Maysi  to  Ina- 
gua,  the  nearest  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  distance  is  only  fifteen 
leagues,  or  fifty-two  miles ;  the  other  Bahama.  Islands  are  scattered 
over  the  ocean  toward  the  North,  and  to  the  south-west  lie  the  English 
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possessions,  in  Honduras  and  Yucatan.    Cuba  is^hus  flanked,|on  both 
sides,  by  military  or  colonial  out-posts  of  the  vast  empire  of  Britain. 

Tike  POPULATION  of  Cuba  has  been  sometimes  very  much  over-rated. 
The  government  of  the  island  publishes,  from  time  to  time,  statistics 
as  full  and  complete  as  those  of  our  own,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  rea- 
sons why  they  should  not  be  as  much  relied  on  as  those  of  most  other 
government^.  The  interests  of  the  planters  and  their  fears  of  increased 
taxation  tempting  them  to  conceal  the  real  number  of  their  slaves, 
there  may  be  an  error  in  the  returns  respecting  that  class ;  but  the 
vigilance  of  the  Spanish  officialfi  in  searching  out  subjects  of  taxation, 
the  rigid  poKce  regulations  respecting  the  migration  and  residence  of 
persons,  and  the  care  with  which  parochial  registers  of  burials  and 
twptisms  are  kept  (and  in  Cuba  every  newly-imported  African  is  bap- 
tised), must  enable  the  government  often  to  detect  falsehood  in  returns, 
and  give  ample  security  that  errors  in  them,  if  any,  cannot  be  very 
considerable.  Free  persons  of  mixed  blood  in  Cuba  are  ambitious  of 
classing  themselves  with  the  whites ;  the  policy  of  the  government,  iu 
laws,  the  customs  of  the  white  Creoles  themselves,  and  the  almost  en* 
tire  absence,  among  the  Spanish  officials,  of  prejudices  on  the  sul^ect 
of  color,  afford  facilities  for  their  quiet  admission  into  the  class  of 
whites.  These  circumstances,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  real  difficulty  in 
deciding  claims  based  on  shades  of  color  and  questicHis  of  genealogy, 
as  well  as  the  leaning  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  toward  the  as' 
sumption,  that  every  child  brought  to  the  baptismal  font  is  white,  unless 
the  contrary  be  notorious,  have  doubtless  operated  so  as  to  throw  into 
the  class  of  whites,  in  the  oensus.  many  who  would,  in  most  of  the 
southern  States  of  our  Union,  be  considered  *^free  people  of  color." 
Moreover,  by  ther  law  of  Cuba  (as  by  that  of  Virginia,  according  to 
decisions  of  its  courts),  any  person  not  having  more  than  one-eighth  of 
his  blood  derived  from  a  negro,  is  deemed  white,  and  a  large  number 
must  be  thus  legally  admitted  into  the  class  of  whites.  The  govern* 
ment  of  Cuba  exercises  the  right  of  granting  to  such  persons,  and 
doubtless  also  to  others  of  mixed  blood,  what  are  called  carins  dc  hlarico  ; 
literally,  letters  of  whiie'—KXk  expression  similar  to  the  English  term 
Utters  cf  nobility — to  establish  their  rights  by  record.  Yet  that  favor 
of  being  declared  white  by  letters  patent,  is  said  to  be  seldom  sought, 
in  as  much  as  the  fact  on  which  an  application  for  it  has  usually  to  be 
based,  being  necessarily  of  general  notoriety,  and  equivalent  to  the 
right  to  receive  it,  those  who  have  but  little  stain  of  color  on  their 
descent,  pass  inperceptibly  into  the  white  class,  by  virtue  of  the  best 
patent  under  the  circumstances,  the  real  color  of  the  skin,  and  the 
lapse  of  time,  which  obliterates  the  memory  of  the  original  stain. 

A  census  of  the  population  of  Cuba  has  been  taken  by  the  Spanish 
government  in  1774,  1792,  1817,  1827,  1841,  and  at  the  end  of  1846. 
At  other  periods  estimates  of  it  have  been  made,  of  which  the  most 
trustworthy  is  that  presented  by  the  Ayuntamiento  of  Havanna  to  the 
Spanish  Cortes  in  1811,  and  that  of  Ilumboldt  in  1825.  The  three 
first  official  enumerations  are  said  by  Humboldt  to  have  been  very  in- 
complete ;  those  made  since  cannot  deserve  that  censure.  The  official 
statistics  of  1827  state,  that  the  population  of  the  whole  island  was 
estimated,  in  1580,  at  16,000 ;  in  1602  at  20,000,  and  in  16£0  at  40,000; 
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and  Humboldt  asserts  that,  in  1762,  at  the  period  of  the  English  con- 
quest of  the  island,  the  population  "  was  not  over  200,000.*'  But  from 
the  official  and  other  estimates  since  that  period,  we  have  constructed 
the  following  table — ^premising,  however,  that  the  returns  of  1774  and 
1792  do  not  exhibit,  by  any  means,  the  true  number  of  the  population, 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  colonists  successfully  eluded  the  apjAicatitn 
of  so  novel  and  tax-portending  a  measure  as  an  enumeration  of  the 
people: 

AfJMOft  WrtimftUt 

A.D,              1774.       1792.        18U.       1817.  1825.       1827.  1841.  184^. 

White 95,419     133,559    274,000    238,796  925,000    811,051  418,291  425,767 

Fn»eOolored....JO,015       54,152    114,000    114,057  130,000    106,404  152,838  149,226 

SUtm. 44,336       84,590    212,000    199,145  260,000    286,942  436,405  323,759 


■^^^■^- 


TM^ 170,370     272,301    OOOyOOO    55M08    715,000    704,4871,007,634    896,752 

From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  population  of  Cuba  is  on 
the  decrease.  The  compilers  of  the  census  of  1846  state,  that  the  re- 
markable diminution  which  the  returns  had  exhibited  in  the  popula- 
tion, induced  them  to  direct  new  and  more  oare^ly  prepared  returns 
to  be  made,  and,  from  these  last,  the  published  census  has  been  calcu- 
lated. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  probably  as  nearly  accurate  as 
any  which  have  yet  been  prepared.  When  it  is  compared  with  the 
census  of  1827,  the  increase  of  population  is  about  such  as  might  have 
been  conjectured  from  the  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  island. 
The  compilers  express  the  opinion,  that  there  was  much  exaggeration 
and  carelessness  in  the  returns  for  1841;  but  they  also  cite  causes 
to  account  for  the  decrease,  which  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  to 
have  taken  place.  The  immense  diminution  in  the  number  of  slaves, 
is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  almost  entire  cessation  of  the  slave- 
trade  from  Africa  to  Cuba,  although  many  planters  doubtless  returned 
a  smaller  number  than  they  actually  owned.  The  stationary  condition 
of  the  free  colored  class  is  set  down  as  natural ;  an  assertion  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  fact  that  it  had  increased  forty  per  cent,  from  1827 
to  1846,  and  that  the  free  blacks  had  increased  2,778>  or  nearly  five 
per  cent,  from  1841  to  1846.  The  small  increase  of  the  number  of 
whites,  is  attributed  to  the  return  of  many  families  to  Spain  after  the 
pacification  of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  the  comparative  stagnation  of 
trade  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  colonial  productions. 
Even  the  banishments  for  political  causes  are  adduced  to  account  in 
part  for  the  diminution  of  the  population.  Were  the  African  slave- 
trade  in  Cube  entirely  stopped,  the  annual  decrease  of  the  number  of 
slaves  would  probably  be  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  per  cent.*    At  this 


^1 


*  From  the  taking  of  the  census  of  1817  to  the  abolition  of  the  legal  African 
slave-trade  in  Cuba,  in  May,  1820,  the  slaves  imported  and  registered  at  the  cus- 
tom house  of  Havanna  alone,  were  67,059,  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  one- third 
of  that  number  should  be  added  for  the  contraband  tnufo  and  introductions  into 
other  ports  of  the  island,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  really  imported;  tibus 
making  the  vhole  number  introduced  into  Cuba  89,412.  The  average  annual 
importation,  during  the  last  ten  years,  of  the  legal  traffic  at  Havanna,  was  II  ,543; 
and,  adding  one-third  as  above,  the  total  importation  would  be  15,389.  The  annu- 
al illegal  trade  after  May,  1820.  was,  in  all  probability,  not  less  than  the  average  en« 
tire  trade  annually,  during  the  ten  vears  mentioned  above.  Adding  therefore 
10,000  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  1  d20,  and  15,400  for  each  of  the  six  succeeding 
years  up  to  1827,  we  have  an  importation  of  191,612  slaves  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  two  enumerations.    In  1817  there  were,  in  round  numbers,  200,000 
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nta,  ike  skve  popakti0n  of  Cub*  wojold  have  fallen,  in  the  five  yeani 
between  the  enumeration  of  1841  and  that  of  1846,  from  436,496  to 
903,665,  leaving  an  increase  of  20,094  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ille- 
gal importaions  made  from  Afrioa  in  1844  and  1845,  with  the  conni- 
vance of  General  O'DonneL  Even  a  decrease  of  six  per  cent,  annually 
would  have  reduced  the  slave  population  to  320,347,  very  nearly  the 
number  returned  in  1 846.  Considering,bowever,  all  the  circumstances, 
and  the  alarm  felt  by  the  planters  on  account  of  the  introduction 
of  new  taxes  on  slaves,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  safe  to  consider  the  323,752 
slaves  returned  in  1846  as  the  representatives  of  the  436,495  returned 
in  1841,  and,  supposing  the  planters  to  have  omitted  in  their  reports 
the  Africans  purchased  subsequently,  we  may  add  20,000  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  importation  of  slaves  in  1841-6.  The  slave  popula- 
tion of  Cuba  in  1846  would  thus  be  about  343,752. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  the  free  colored  population  also 
need  explanation.  It  increased  from  1774  to  1792,  or  in  eighteen 
years,  seventy-seven  per  cent;  from  1792  to  1817,  or  in  twenty-five 
years,  110  percent.;  and  from  1817  to  1841,  in  twenty-four  years,  thir- 
tv-four  per  cent;  while,  vnlhin  the  last  period,  from  1817  to  1827,  the 
dicreau  was  at  the  rate  of  6f  per  cent,  and  from.  1841  to  1846,  it  was 
at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent  The  former  instance  of  diminution,  as 
reported  by  the  official  census,  is,  we  suspect,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
return  of  many  as  white,  who  had  previously  been  classed  as  colored. 
Yives,  the  captain-general  of  the  island,  when  the  census  of  1827 
was  taken,  had  such  a  propensity  to  &vor  the  mulatto  class,  that  he 
even  conferred  on  some  of  its  members  the  title  of  Don,  equivalent  to 
that  of  esquire  in  England.  The  policy  of  the  Spanish  Government 
at  that  time  also  favored  the  ambition  of  that  class,  in  which  the  rulers 
of  the  island  hoped  to  find  a  balance  to  the  power  of  the  white  colo- 
nists. Many  of  the  mulattoes,  taking  a  practical  view  of  their  condi- 
tion, probably  availed  themselves  of  this  state  of  favor,  to  have  them- 
selves enrolled  as  whites,  rather  than  to  acquire  a  deceitful  consequence 
by  being  elevated  as  antagonistic  to  the  white  class.  The  increase  of 
the  whites  in  ten  years,  by  the  census  of  1827,  had  been  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  per  cent;  but,  when  we  consider  the  state  of  Cuba  during  that 

slaves  in  the  island,  and,  in  1827, 287,000— or  105,000  leu  than  the  original  slare 
population  added  to  the  imported;  an  importation,  therefore,  of  l0,50(r8laTe8  an- 
nually was  then  necessary  to  kfen  up  a  slave  population  of  20U.00U— or,  in  other 
words,  its  rate  of  decrease  was  5>^  per  cent  annually.  The  risk  of  life  to  th« 
imported  slave,  after  his  arrival  in  Cuba,  is  undoubtecQy  ffteater  now  than  it  then 
was,  as  he  is  landed  with  a  constitution  greatly  enfeebled  by  the  *'  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage,"  which  usually  destroy  about  one-third  of  the  living  cargo 
shipped  in  Arrica.  Saco,  the  distinguished  Cuban  philanthropist,  estimates  the 
rate  of  mortality  among  the  blacks  of  Cuba  at  ten  per  cent,  annually,  and  Dr. 
Wurdeman,  in  nis  Notes  on  Cuba,  mentions,  as  an  unusually  favorable  state  of 
things,  that  in  Limonar  the  annual  loss  by  death  was  but  2)^  per  cent.,  while  on 
many  estates  there  was  no  increase  whatever  from  births,  as  the  male  slave  pop- 
ulation very  greatly  exceeds  the  female.  A  permanent  addition,  by  births,  of 
three  per  cent,  annually  to  such  a  slave  population  as  that  of  Cuba,  would  be 
unusually  large ;  deducting,  however,  that  rate  of  increase  from  the  rate  of  de- 
crease b^  death,  as  stated  by  Saco,  we  find  a  clear  loss  of  seven  percent.  When 
we  consider  the  greater  risks  to  which  the  constitution  of  the  riave  is  now  ex- 
posed in  his  passage  from  Africa,  the  increase  of  1^  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  loss, 
over  that  of  1817-27,  does  not  seem  eztraordinaiy. 
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period,  it  is  eyident  that  that  rate  is  too  great  to  be  probable.  It  woold, 
we  think,  be  safe  to  reject  the  division  made  of  the  whole  free  popula* 
tion  into  its  two  elasses.  and,  ascertaining  the  increase  of  both  daring 
the  ten  years  before  mentioned,  according  to  the  official  returns,  divide 
it  between  the  two  classes  in  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers  in 
1817.  This  coarse  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  both  elasses  tn« 
creased  at  the  same  rate,  the  augmentation  of  the  one  by  immigration 
counterbalancing  that  of  the  other  by  manumissions.  That  assump- 
tion  would  be  more  than  justified,  in  respect  to  the  free  colored  class, 
by  an  examination  of  the  enumerations  anterior  to  that  of  1827 ;  for, 
according  to  their  returns,  that  class  increased  even  more  rapidly,  in 
proportion,  than  the  whites.  Takiag  it  however  as  a  fair  estimate,  the 
increase  of  both  classes  having  been  64,692,  or  at  the  rate  of  18^  per 
cent,  we  must  assign  to  the  whites  43,779,  and  to  ^e  free  colored  20,9 13. 
making  the  number  of  the  former  282,575,  and  oi  the  latter  134,970,  in 
1827.  Thus  the  otherwise  inexplicable  decrease  of  the  latter  class, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  .can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  about  28.000  of  its  members  had  been  classed  as  white;, 
although  their  progenitors  had  been  considered  colored.  This  estimate 
will  not  appear  too  large  when  we  reflect  that  the  number  of  persons 
properly  belonging  to  that  class  in  1827,  who  had  been  born  after  the 
preceding  census,  probably  exceeded  28,000;  their  transfer  to  the 
white  class  was  easy,  if  the  authorities  gave  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment to  it. 

From  1827  to  1841,  the  increase,  according  to  the  official  enumera* 
tions,  was  at  the  rates  of  344-  per  cent  in  the  white  population,  4%|> 
per  cent,  in  the  free  colored,  and  nearly  thirty-seven  per  cent  in^both 
combined.  Had  the  increase  of  the  free  colored  population,  returned 
as  such  in  1827,  been  from  that  year  to  1841  at  a  rate  in  proportion 
with  that  (18^  per  cent.)  of  the  entire  free  population  during  the  preoe* 
ding  ten  years,  i.  e.,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-six  per  cent,  for  the  four- 
teen subsequent  years,  it  would  have  been  27,688,  making  the  free 
colored  population  in  1841  amount  to  134,182;  and,  taking  134,970  as 
the  true  free  colored  population  in  1 827,  that  increase,  at  the  same  rate, 
would  have  been  35.092,  and  their  number  in  1841  would  have  been 
170,062.  But  as  the  rate  of  increase  of  any  class  diminishes  with 
the  augmentation  of  its  numbers,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  free  colored,  we  would  not  be  justifiable  in  supposing  the  rate 
of  increase  of  1817-27  to  continue  through  the  years  1827-41,  and 
the  estimation  of  170,062  for  the  free  colored  population  in  1841,  ia 
therefore  too  high.  As  the  decrease  of  that  class,  by  the  census  of 
1827,  can  be  explained  only  by  the  supposition  that  some,  properly  be- 
longing to  it,  were  returned  as  white — so  also  its  rapid  increase  by  the 
census  of  1841  is  inexplicable,  unless  we  assume  that  a  large  number 
of  those,  nominally  whites  under  the  anarchical  tyranny  of  Vivos, 
were  thrown  back  into  their  proper  class  under  the  orderly  administra- 
tion of  Valdes.  Yet  some  may  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
position,  and  others  may  have  meanwhile  become  entitled  to  it  under 
Cuban  law.  These  circumstances,  with  the  natural  diminution  of  the 
rate  of  increase,  would  justify  us  in  estimating  the  free  colored  popu- 
lation in  1841  to  be  very  considerably  under  170,062,  and  in  suppose 
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iBg  the  official  return  of  152,838  to  be  sofficiently  near  the  real  num- 
ber of  those  oonsidered  colored  by  Cuban  law  and  usage. 

It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  preceding  estimates,  we  must  allow 
iSie  white  population  to  have  increased  in  the  years  (827-41,  not  from 
311,051  (the  number  officially  returned  in  1827),  but  from  282,575  to 
418,291  (that  officially  returned  in  1841),  or  at  the  rate  of  47|  instead 
of  that  of  34-^ ;  but  that  rate  of  increase,  not  grerer  than  the  usual 
rate  of  increase  of  the  United  States  for  an  equal  number  of  years, 
appears  very  credible,  when  we  consider  that  the  prosperous  adminis- 
tration of  Tacon  fell  entirely  within  that  period — that  the  civil  war  in 
Spain  induced  an  increased  emigration  from  that  country  to  Cuba,  and 
that  some  of  the  free  colored,  who  were  admitted  into  the  white  class 
in  1827,  were  doubtless  also  included  in  it  in  the  returns  for  1841,  as 
well  as  that  the  increase  of  slaves  during  the  same  period  was  149,553 
on  a  previous  population  of  286,942,  or  at  the  rate  of  fifty-two  per  cent 

Had  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  free  colored  population  from  1817  to 
1827  continued  to  prevail  from  1841  to  1846,  estimating  that  rate  for 
the  latter  period  of  five  years  at  even  six  per  cent.,  the  augmentation 
would  have  been  9,170,  and  the  total,  in  1846,  of  that  elass,  162,008. 
The  returns,  however,  exhibit  the  number  of  149,226.  This  diminu- 
tion the  compilers  of  the  census  attribute,  in  part,  to  the  false  returns 
originating  in  the  fears  entertained  by  many  of  that  class,  that  new 
taxes  would  be  imposed  on  them ;  in  part,  to  the  recent  measures  of 
the  government  compelling  all  newly  emancipated  persons  of  color  to 
leave  the  idland ;  and  also,  in  part,  to  a  natural  tendency  of  the  mixed 
races  to  decrease  in  number.  This  last  allegation  is  (as  we  have  shown) 
contradicted  by  their  whole  history  in  Cuba^  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
attribute  the  apparent  decrease  to  the  two  first  causes,  and  making  the 
Hberal  allowance  of  two  per  oent.  (or  3,057)  for  tho  real  decrease  f^om 
the  second  cause,  the  actual  free  colored  population  in  1846  would 
have  been  158,951.  This  would  argue  a  concealment  in  the  returns  of 
this  class  of  9;725,  or  about  six  per  cent,  of  its  whole  number — a  pro- 
portion moderate  under  the  circumstances  which  induced  those  con- 
eealments. 

The  free,  white  population  of  Cuba,  from  1841  to  1846,  increased 
from  418,29 1  to  425,767,  or  at  the  rate  of  1{  per  cent.  This  augmen- 
tation of  7,536,  in  five  years,  appears  at  the  first  view  incredibly  small. 
But  no  such  causes  as  operated  to  falsify  the  returns  of  the  slave  and 
free  colored  classes,  could  have  had  any  influence  on  the  returns  of 
this  class.  The  government  also  had  ample  means  to  ensure  the  oor- 
rectness  of  this  portion  of  the  census,  as  its  police  and  registration 

rem  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  whites.  If  there  be  any  portion  of 
island  in  which  the  returns  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  accurate 
Aan  in  others,  it  is  Havanna.  In  1 84 1  the  white  population  of  Havan- 
na,  within  and  without  the  walls,  excluding  the  garrison,  inmates  oi 
the  prisons  and  hospitals,  and  transient  persons,  was  60,784;  in  1846 
it  had  fallen  to  53,044.  The  total  population  within  the  same  boun- 
daries (exoluding  the  garrison,  etc.,  as  above)  in  1841,  was  135,740 ;  in 
1846,  only  105,751.  The  suburbs  contained  25,010  inhabitants  in 
1841,  and  in  1846  only  23,026.  The  entire  population  thus  fell  from 
160,750  to  128,597,  or  twenty  per  cent.    The  returns  of  the  resident 
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white  foreigners  are  those  in  which,  on  account  of  the  passport  and 
registration  system,  the  greatest  accuracy  was  attainable ;  they  had  in- 
creased from  2,910  in  1841  to  2,918  in  1846,  and  the  resident  natives 
of  Spain,  or  the  other  Spanish  colonies,  had  increased  from  16,067  in 
1841  to  16,344  in  1846.  In  Matanzas,  during  the  same  period  of  five 
years,  the  white  population  had  fallen  from  10,304  to  10,039,  the  free 
colored  from  3,041  to  2,788,  the  slaye  from  5,779  to  4,159,  and  the 
total  popxdation  from  19,124  to  16,986.  The  white  population  of  the 
entire  western  province  of  Cuba  increased,  in  that  period,  from  244,- 
023  to  244,109,  a  gain  of  1,197  females,  more  than  counterbalancing  a 
loss  of  1,111  males.  The  white  population  of  the  country,  the  vil- 
lages and  small  towns,  had  therefore  an  increase  of  near  10,000  on  a  ba- 
sis of  near  165,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  six  per  cent,  for  the  five  years  i^ 
the  white  population  of  the  cities  losing  about  the  same  number,  that 
(dass  in  the  province  remained  stationary.  All  these  facts  show  that 
the  returns  of  the  white  population  can  oe  relied  on  as  correct ;  had 
the  diminution  been  only  apparent,  and  arisen  from  concealments  and 
errors,  it  would  have  shown  itself  in  the  returns  of  population  for  the 
districts  remote  from  the  capital  and  among  the  country  populatioui 
which  is  the  most  suspicious  of  designs  to  lay  new  taxes  on  it.  Di- 
rectly th^  reverse  being  the  case^  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the 
decay,  in  respect  to  the  population  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  partic- 
ularly of  its  western  province  and  great  towns,  is  real,  and  not  merely 
apparent  in  the  census.  The  diminution  of  the  supply  of  fresh  slaves 
from  Africa  explains  the  entire  mystery.  Cuba  is  now  enteriog  a 
transition  state,  the  evils  of  which  her  statesmen  and  philanthropists 
have  often  predicted.  The  wretched  policy  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
originally  produced,  and  now  aggravates,  the  evil  The  prosperity  of 
that  island  can  never  rest  on  a  Sxm  basis  until  the  planters,  convinced 
that  they  will  never  again  be  able  to  renew  their  stock  of  slaves  from 
Africa,  betake  themselves  in  earDCst  to  the  task  of  providing  a  supply 
&om  the  natural  increase  of  the  slaves  already  in  their  possession.  At 
present,  each  change  of  a  Captain-General  renews  their  hopes  of  being 
allowed  to  smuggle  in  a  new  supply )  every  scrupulous  y  aides  will 
have,  they  trust,  a  lax  O'Donnel  for  a  successor,  and  in  this  relianca 
on  the  omnipotence  of  gold,  they  continue  literally  to  work  up.  the 
supply  they  have,  and  not  even  the  appalling  fact  of  a  loss  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  slaves  in  five  years  can  convince  them  c^  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  system  they  jpursue.  Were  Cuba  a  part  of  thei 
United  States,  the  stringent  application  of  our  own  laws  would  imme-. 
diately  put  an  end  to  t£e  African  slave-trade,  and  the  island  would 
enter  on  as  rapid  and  stable  a  career  of  prosperity  as  that  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi,  though  it  would,  perhaps,  for  a  short  time,  continue  ta 
suffer  from  the  temporary  check  resulting  from  the  failure  of  its  for- 
mer supply  of  African  slaves. 

The  ^icial  returns  corrected,  as  we  have  ventured  to  suppose  they 
should  be,  would  therefore  exhibit  the  following  results  : 

A.I).      1774.  1792.  1817.  1827.  1841.      1845. 

Whites 95,419  133,559  238,796  282,575  418,291  425,767 

FreeCJolorBd.30,615  54,152  114.057  134,970  152,838  158,951 

Slaves 44336  84^90  199^45  286,943  436,495  343  J52 

Total 170^70     372,301     551^98     704,487  1,007,624     928,470 
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We  have,  however,  yet  to  dispose  of  the  objeotioa  that  the  earlier 
enumeratioDS  were  imperfect.  Where  a  census  is  looselj  taken,  it  is 
always  difficult  to  say  whether  the  number  returned  is  greater  or  les» 
than  the  true  one ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to 
Cuba,  for,  as  the  compilers  of  the  census  of  1846  assert,  the  returns 
in  former  enumerations  were  frequently  conjectural,  based  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  supposed  increase  to  the  population,  according  to  the  preced- 
ing census,  on  estimates  of  increase  drawn  from  imperfect  registers 
of  burials  and  baptisms,  or  on  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  a  certain 
ratio  of  population  to  each  dwelling.  The  disposition,  which  exists  in 
all  classes  of  a  people  cursed  with  an  arbitrary  government,  to  conceal 
their  real  numbers  and  wealth,  no  doubt  operated  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  earlier  than  in  the  subsequent  enumerations.  To  add  ten  per 
cent,  to  the  returns  of  each  class  in  1774,  ten  per  cent  to  the  returns 
of  the  slaves  in  1792,  1817  and  1827,  and  five  per  cent  to  the  returns 
of  the  other  classes  in  1792  and  1817,  is  perhaps  all  that  would  be 
justifiable.  The  estimate  made  in  1811  bv  the  Ayuntamiento  of  Ha- 
vanna  is  evidently  too  high,  as  might  have  oeen  expected,  f^om  the  well 
known  vanity  of  the  Creoles  in  a  document  intended  to  magnify  their 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  mother  country.  The  estimate  of  Hum- 
boldt in  1825,  though  shown  by  the  subsequent  census  to  have  been 
surprisingly  near  the  truth,  yet  needs  some  little  correction,  and  with 
becoming  respect  for  so  high  an  authority,  we  would  add  30,000  to  the 
slave  population,  make  a  reduction  of  2,000  in  the  number  of  free  col- 
ored, and ''of  45,000  in  the  evidently  over-estimated  number  of  the 
whites :  thus  making  a  reduction  of  but  17,000  in  estimating  the  entire 
population.  The  estimate  of  1811,  to  accord  with  the  others  should 
be,  of  whites  220,000,  free  colored  1 10,000,  slaves  180,000.  By  this 
free  emendation  of  the  received  estimates  we  may  form  the  subjoined 
table ;  but  in  offering  it  to  the  reader,  we  must  observe  that  it  is  based 
on  what  are,  at  best,  plausible  conjectures,  and  in  important  matters 
and  serious  questions,  the  table  constructed  out  of  the  official  returns 
with  the  alterations,  which,  we  trust,  we  have  shown  to  be  neoessary  to 
render  those  returns  consistent  with  notorious  facts,  is  the  one  we 
should  prefer  to  see  relied  on : 

A.D.         177i.  17M.  1811.  1817.  1816.        1827.  1841.  184«. 

WhltM 104,901  140,9Sr  VOfiQO  981,730  280,000  S8S,576  418,291  425,787 

iMtt  OoloMd..  88,076  60.869  110,000  119,700  128,000  134^0  162,888  168,961 

SlaTen ^,770  03,049  180,000  219,000  290,000  816,080  430,496  843,762 

ToUl 187,407     290,146    610,000     690,660     608,000     738,181  1,007,024     928,470 

This  table  we  leave  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  discriminating  rea- 
der, and  return  to  the  official  enumerations.  From  such  of  them  as 
we  are  able  to  refer  to,  and  our  own  calculations  based  on  those  enu- 
merations, we  have  compiled  the  following  tables : 

WBITM.  m/LATTOtt.  BLACKS. 

CbnMu  qf  Makt,    tkmalet,    JbiaL        Main.  Rwudn.  AteL         Makt,  Ikmaltt,       IbUL 
1774...  64,666      40,804      96,419       13,639    11,212    24.761         31,216      18,986      60,200 


•••••• 


17V2* ••  ••■•••  •••••«  x3SyD99 

1817... 129,060  199440  238,790 

1827...  108,063  142,398  311,061 

1841... 227,144  191,147  418,291   49,6S0  49,602  99,028   807,427  182,878  490,806 

1840. .  .230,983  194,784  426,707   40^280  48,176  94,466   227,882  161,148  378,688 


<•••••   ••••••    9 


•  •  •  ( 
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<kmu»9f  Matdt. 
1774....  10,021 

1792 

1S17.... 80,612 
1827....  28,068 
1841....  48,666 
1846.... 88,380 


Jbnclet.    IWoL 
0,006      19,027 

29^70  69,682 

29,466  6^,614 

44,896  88,064 

42,284  81,664 


deutuiof 
1T74... 
1792... 
1817... 
1827... 
1841... 
1846... 


VULATVO  KJkTBL 

Malet.    I^wtakt.    Total 
.  .3,618        2,200       6,724 


.6,868 
.6,900 


6,106 
6,891 


10,947 
12,791 


Obhsiu 
1774. 

1792, 
1817. 
1827. 
1841. 
1846. 


■LAOU  Ajn>  MVLAnon. 


qf  Makt, 
..  44k764 


Ftmalu. 
80,197 


..183,209  129,996 
..236,252  168,184 
.  .366,963     232,380 


TaUil. 

74,961 
138,742 
813,202 
798,436 
689,333 


..273,602  199,828  472,086 


6,969  6,699  11,688 

••••*  «••••  •••••■ 

28,873  26,002  64,876 

28,904  26/)76  48,980 

82,046  82,789  64,784 

:^1  84,291  6r,663 


BLACK  ILATV. 
26^266  13,366  88,612 


276,382  160,189  426,621 
194,111  U6^7  810,968 


fOfAL 

70,686 

•  ••••« 

188,641 
220,616 
802,847 
808,684 


TOTAL  Vm 

JMcf.  JfaMiei 
16,90)    14,686 


•••••• 


68,886  66,172 

61,962  64,632 

76,708  77,186 

72,661  7^676 


80,616 
64,162 
U4^0if 
106,404 
162,888 
149,226 


TOTAL  AAVl  NTOLAtlOV. 

Mmla.    I^maUi,     ntoL 
28,n4    16,662      44,886 


124,324  74,821 
183,290  108,662 
281,260  166,246 
201,011  122,748     823,760 


84»600 
199,146 
280,94a 
436,496 


P0P17LATI0B. 

Femalet.  JUdU 
66,499  126,084 

187,711 

164,812  862,868 
196,080  417,6tt 
268,282  671,129 
271,360  674,908 


TOTAL  POPULASIOIf. 


MaUi.  Ihmdet, 
09,300    71,061 


812,866  289,138 
408,906  300,682 
684,097  428,627  1,007,624 
604,600  804^07     896,762 


ToiaL 

170,870 

272,301 

661,998 

704,487 


We  have  likewiBe  compiled  the  following  tables,  taking  the  official 
retuTDS  as  the  bases  of  our  calculations,  and  confining  them  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  first  census,  that  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Cuba  (in 
1841),  and  that  of  the  latest  census : 


Rate  of  iBC3r»Me. 
in  eftchcUM  uui 
notyper  ooat.         4 


! 


i 

IP 


I 


I 


ii 


i|3is 


From  1774  to  1841.. 438     300     876     883     469     889       92  1,002     884     686     868     401 
Tram  1774  to  1S46.  .446     282     664     829     488     887     128     706     680     681     366     427 


Number  of  males 
to  100  ftmalef,  in 
each    ekft    and    ^ 
race.  J 


5 

63 


Inin4 133  121  104  111  106  109  160  189  186  148  127  140 

In  1841 118  100  168   98   98   96  116  188  181  168  118  188 

In  1846 118   96  160   98   97   96  117  166  168  137  112  128 

In  the  free  colored  classes,  both  black  and  mulatto,  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  recent  enumerations,  the  females  have  considerably  exceed- 
ed the  males ;  while  in  the  class  of  mulatto  slaves,  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  This  state  of  things  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  a  greater  ambition 
in  the  males  of  each  free  colored  class,  to  pass  over,  legally  or  illegally, 
into  the  class  immediately  above  it  in  social  position ;  but  it  is  also  to 
be  explained  by  the  facts,  that  emigrations  and  expulsions  from  the 
island  are  more  frequent  among  the  males  than  among  the  females  of 
the  free  colored  class,  and  that  slaves  of  the  latter  sex  are,  in  all  slave- 
holding  countries,  and  particularly  in  Cuba,  more  frequently  manu- 
mitted than  those  of  the  former. 

Viewing  the  progress  of  the  different  races  in  Cuba,  we  sec  that  from 
1774  to  1846,  while  the  entire  population  of  the  island  had  increased 
427^  the  blacks  had  increased  654,  the  whites  446,  and  the  mixed  race 
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282  per  cent. — the  two  former,  of  course,  nreatlj  through  immigration. 
Bat  to  obtain  more  satisfactorj  data  on  which  to  base  coniectures  con- 
cerning the  future  position  of  the  races  in  Cuba  to  each  other,  it  is  best 
to  examine  the  statistics  of  each  sex  separately. 

From  1774  to  1846  the  white  females  increased  377,  the  mulatto 
330,  and  the  black  696 ;  the  white  males  323,  the  mulatto  242,  and 
the  black  628  per  cent  In  the  same  period  the  free  mulatto  females 
inmreased  370,  the  free  black  509,  the  slave  mulatto  167,  and  the  slave 
black  760 ;  the  free  mulatto  males  293,  the  free  black  458,  the  slave 
mulatto  ninety-six,  and  the  slave  black  668 ;  the  females  of  the  entire 
free  colored  class  423,  the  males  355 ;  the  females  of  the  entire  slave 
class  689,  and  the  males  599 ;  of  the  entire  black  and  mulatto  popula- 
tion, the  females  560,  the  males  511;  of  the  entire  free  population,  the 
females  389,  and  the  males  330 ;  and,  finally,  of  the  entire  population, 
the  females  454,  the  males  40&  per  cent. 

The  following  table  exhibits  tne  relative  strenflth  of  each  sex,  in  all 
the  classes  and  races,  at  different  periods,  according  to  the  official  re- 
turns of  population,  from  which  we  have  calculated  it: 


Oenmui^, 1774. 

White  malM 32,021 

*«      fiuttftles 23,986 

Tne  maUtio  males 6,882 

«*         **       Ibmalet....  6,286 

**     UaeksialM 8,408 

«         **    femalM. 8,304 

SUTemnUttonwlw.....  2,066 

**     bkMk         **    14,834 

**    malatto  ftmftlea.. .  1,206 
«*    llwok  •«      ...  7,830 

Total 100,000 


170X 

1817. 

1827. 

1841. 

1846. 

-  40^048 

23,488 

23,010 

22,642 

26,700 

10,772 

20,213 

18,070 

21.078 

6,628 

3,068 

4,833 

4,882 

10,887 

6,284 

4,181 

4,406 

4,706 

6,140 

8,300 

8,180 

8,702 

f 

4,710 

8,660 

8,240 

8,815 

•  81,065 

22,528 
18,656 

20,017 
14»71S 

688 
27,880 

607 
14,000 

768 
21,506 

666 
18,002 

100,000        100,000         100,000         100,000         100,000 


By  these  figures  we  are  enabled  to  see  that  the  population  of  Cuba 
is  tending  to  a  more  wholesome  condition,  socially  and  politically. 
From  1817  to  1846,  the  white  class  has  been  gaining  ground  slowly, 
but  surely,  so  that  now  the  number  of  its  females  equals  that  of  all 
the  colored  classes  combined,  and  its  males  somewhat  exceed  in  num- 
ber those  of  the  Mack  race,  while  the  constant  presence,  in  the  island, 
of  transient  whites  of  the  garrison,  etc.,  more  than  counterbalances  the 
force  of  the  mulatto  class,  even.if  we  leave  out  of  the  question  the 
physical  and  moral  inferiority  of  the  colored  races.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  the  whites  of  Ouba  are  amply  able 
to  protect  themselves  against  internal  disturbances. 

There  are  many  other  observations  which  might  be  made,  and  pos- 
sibly with  profit,  on  the  state  of  things  these  figures  disclose ;  but  as 
most  of  them  will  suggest  themselves  to  an  observant  reader,  we  refrain 
from  noticing  them.  At  some  future  period  we  may  return  to  the 
subject,  and  treat  of  the  state  of  the  population  in  emA  of  the  three 
departments  of  Ouba,  separately.  They  present  a  difference  in  their 
condition  and  prospects,  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
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ART.  n  —EARLY  SPIRIT  OP  THE  WEST. 

POLITICAL  PARTDSS  AND  FACmONS  IN  KENTUCKY  AND  THE  WE8IBBN  COUNTBT 

FBOM  1788  TO  ISOC, 

The  embarrassmtfnts  incident  to  the  early  colonial  dependence  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  angry  clissenHons  which  agitated 
these  remote  districts  and  inflamed  the  public  minds  previous  to  their 
admission  into  the  Federal  Union,  as  independent  States,  gave  rise  to 
several  political  parties,  each  attached  to  its  particular  plan  or  scheme 
for  future  government,  and  averse  to  all  others.  The  great  and  domi- 
nant party  consisted  of  those  favorable  to  a  legal  separation  from  the 
parent  State,  preliminary  to  an  independent  State  government  and  ad- 
mission  into  the  Federal  Union.  Other  parties  contemplated  an  inde^ 
pendent  government  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Federal  Union,  and 
under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  great  monarchies  of  western  Europe, 
Great  Britain,  Spain  or  France.  These  three  patties  were  included 
under  the  general  term  of  Disunionists,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who 
recognized  and  sustained  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments, in  opposition  to  all  others.  The  disunionists  of  every  stamp 
were  opposed  to  the  Federal  government  as  a  sovereignty  ;  and,  yielding 
a  reluctant  conformity  to  its  laws  and  requirements,  they  embraced  every 
opportunity  to  resist  its  authority  and  to  defeat  its  great  measures  of 
policy. 

Of  the  three  parties,  the  first  and  most  important  was  that  known  as 
the  ^^ Spanish  party j^^  whose  predilections  were  in  favor  of  a  union  with 
the  Spanish  provinces  on  the  Mississippi,  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
or  of  France  should  circumstances  favor  such  a  result  Those  who  first 
constituted  this  party,  and  those  who  subsequently  united  with  it,  and 
adhered  to  it  in  all  its  subsequent  changes  and  schemes  of  disunion,  from 
1786  to  1806,  were  men  of  active  minds  i^nd  commanding  influence, 
ambitious  of  distinction  and  political  preferment,  covetous  of  wealth  and 
the  patronage  of  power,  and  advocates  of  a  strong  aristocratic  form  of 
government.  Among  them  were  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
active  scenes  of  the  revolution,  in  the  higher  circles  of  life,  surrounded 
by  the  blandishments  of  wealth  and  power,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  pop- 
ulation, but  were  then  reduced  by  lime  and  events  to  the  humble  sphere 
of  private  citizens  among  the  scattered  dwellers  of  the  forest,  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  intelligence  and  individual  eflbrts  for  rank  and 
character,  and  for  the  support  of  their  families.  Among  them  were  also 
others  of  a  difierent  character,.men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  disappointed 
ambition,  the  slaves  of  avarice  and  inordinate  speculation,  and  reckless 
of  consequences.  Such,  excluded  from  office  and  emolument,  became 
secret  enemies  to^the  existing  government,  and,  conspiring  with  a  discon** 
tented  minority  who  had  nothing  to  loose,  but  everything  to  gain,  by  a 
change,  wece  ever  contemplating  further  revolutions  and  changes. 

Men  of  this  class,  despairing  of  successful  preferment  jn  a  government 
for  which  they  entertained  no  sincere  regard,  neglected  no  opportunity 
for  promoting  discontent  in  the  masses,  by  disparaging  the  benefits,  and 
magnifying  the  imaginary  evils,  resulting  from  the  Union.  To  the  fei- 
vid  imaginations  of  such  men,  the  glowing  accounts  from  the  Spanish 
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provinces  on  the  Mississippi,  the  inexbaostihie  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  boundless  riches  of  the  country,  presented  a  field  worthy  their  higfh- 
est  ambition. 

Previous  to  the  year  1788,  the  people  of  Kentucky,  for  several  years, 
bad  felt  a  d^p  solicitude  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  af- 
forded them  an  easy  communication  with  the  rich  markets  of  the  Nat- 
chez country  and  New  Orleans,  and  which  was  deemed  indispensable 
to  their  future  prosperity.  Yet  the  restrictions  of  the  Spanish  government 
upon  the  intercourse  and  river  trade,  and  the  heavy  duties  imposed  upon 
all  imports  from  the  Ohio  river,  had  become  highly  oppressive  to  the 
western  people  generally ;  and  their  leading  men  were  prompted  to  de- 
vise some  mode  of  amicable  relief.  The  Federal  government  failing  to 
procure  any  concessions  from  Spain,  a  few  individuals  conceived  the  plan 
of//ee  trade  with  the  Spanish  provinces  by  means  of  private  intrigue  ; 
in  which  Colonel  James  Wilkinson  was  eminently  successful.  This 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  those  whp  contemplated  a  connection  with  the 
Spanish  provinces. 

The  year  1788  witnessed  the  origin  of  that  selies  of  intrigue  instituted 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Louisiana,  which  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  secret  asfociation  subsequently  known,  as  the  "Spanish  Asso- 
ciates" in  Kentucky;  and  which  included  also  a  number  of  the  prominent 
men  to  whom  had  been  confided  the  administration  of  the  civil  government 
under  the  State  and  Federal  authority.  At  a  time  when  the  people  of 
Kentucky  were  roost  excited  on  the  subject  of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  when,  after  a  series  of  vexatious  restrictions  and  exactions 
upon  the  river  commerce  from  the  Ohio  region,  a  partial  relaxation  had 
been  extended  to  Colonel  James  Wilkinson,  and  through  him,  by  means  of 
'^his  passports,"  to  others,  the  Spanish  minister,  Senor  Guardoqui,  made 
secret  overtures,  through  John  Brown,  to  the  leading  politicians  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  a  violent  separation  of  the  district  from  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  from  the  Federal  Union,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  an  alliance  with 
Louisiana,  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  crown. 

Brown,  who  at  that  time  was  representative  in  Congress  from  the 
district  of  Kentucky,  had  been  a  strong  advocate  for  an  unconditional 
and  forcible  separation,  in  all  the  previous  conventionf:,  and  readily  ac- 
ceded to  the  terms  proposed  by  Guardoqui  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
favorite  scheme  of  policy.  Having  arranged  the  conditions  of  a  com- 
mercial union  with  Louisiana,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1788,  he  addressed, 
from  Philadelphia,  a  letter  to  Colonel  George  Muter,  disclosing  the 
propositions  of  the  Spanish  minister  in  the  following  language ;  viz., 
^  In  all  the  private  oonf^^rences  I  have  had  with  Senor  Guardoqui,  the 
Spanish  minister  at  this  place,  I  have  been  assured-  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  that  if  Kentucky  vnll  declare  her  iyidependence^  and  appoint  a  suit- 
able person  to  negotiate  with  him,  A«  ha^  authority^  and  will  engage  to 
Cfenthe  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  exportation  of  their  pro- 
duce, on  terms  of  mutual  advantage  :  hut  this  privilege  can  never  be  ex- 
tended to  them  tohzle  it  remains  a  part  of  the  United  States^  by  reason  of 
commercial  treaties  existing  between  that  court  and  other  powers  of 
EUirope."  ♦ 

•  See  Wefte   r.^orld,  Aug.  I6th,  1806. 
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Among  the  confidential  friends  and  political  associates  to  whom  he 
addressed  letters  of  like  import,  were  several  prominent  members  of  the 
Kentucky  conventions,  and  especially  Colonel  James  Wilkinson,  Judge 
Samuel  McDowell,  and  Benjamin  Sebastian.  To  these  he  gave  inti* 
mations  of  the  honorable  preferment,  wealth  and  distinction)  attainable 
under  the  Spanish  dominion.  * 

To  Judge  McDowell  he  disclosed  the  general  outline  of  the  terms  of 
alliance  proposed  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  vi«.: 

*'  1st  That  American  citizens  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  their 
own  laws,  without  restraint  In  matters  of  religion. 

'*2d.  That  the  ncmgaiion  of  the  Mississippi  river  should  be  free  to 
them  as  to  other  subjects  of  Spain. 

^  8d.  That  in  all  other  mauers,  the  people  of  Kentticky  should  be 
placed  on  a  footing  with  the  people  of  Louisiana.'^  t 

These  unauthorized  negotiations  of  Brown  were  confided  exclusively 
to  a  few  leading  men  atni  prominent  politicians,  entertaining  sentiments 
similar  to  his  own ;  and  to  them  was  committed  the  task  of  winning 
over  the  public  mind,  alienating  the  popular  feeling  from  the  Federal 
government,  and  of  overcoming  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  the  people 
against  foreign  dominion.  The  privileges  of  free  trade  heretofore  gran- 
ted to  Colonel  Wilkinson  in  favor  of  the  western  people,  was  evidence  of 
the  liberal  spirit  which  was  entertained  by  the  Spanish  government  and 
tended^strongly  to  conciliate  the  bitter  animosities  against  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities of  Louisiana,  excited  by  former  exactions  and  restrictions. 

[  A.  D.  1790.  ]  Before  the  lapse  of  two  years,  such  had  been  the  zeal 
and  influence  of  those  who  had  espoused  the  scheme  of  Brown  and  his 
colleagues  in  favor  of  a  connection  with  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  the 
mild  and  conciliating  policy  of  Governor  Miro  in  Louisiana  toward  the 
western  people,  that  a  Spanish  party  had  been  formed,  which  numbered 
among  its  adherents  some  of  the  most  talented  nnd  distinguished  men  in 
Kentucky.  These  men,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  had 
been  elevated  to  stations  of  honor  and  profit  in  the  administration  of  the 
civil  government,  and  to  rank  and  authority  in  the  militia  organization, 
as  well  as  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  and  were  enabled 
by  their  commanding  influence  to  exert  no  ordinary  control  in  the  future 
policy  of  the  government 

Yet,  secretly  entertaining  a  predilection  for  foreign  dominion,  the 
splendid  trappings  of  royalty,  and  the  substantial  honors  of  nobility,  they 
were  willing  to  engage  in  schemes  of  revolution  and  in  political  in- 
trigues for  the  subvertion  of  the  very  government  which  they  had  sworn 
to  support,  and  which  they  professeo  to  admire  and  sustain. 

While  these  preliminary  intrigues  with  the  Spanish  authorities  were 
progressing  in  1790,  similar  overtures  were  made  to  the  same  disunion- 
isUi  by  the  British  authorities  of  Canada,  for  an  alliance  with  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  the  prime  movers  in  the  treason  were  brought  to  choose  be- 
tween the  advantages  ofiered  by  each  power.  The  agent  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester, governor  of  Canada,  was  Colonel  Connoly,  a  native  of  Penasyl- 
vania,  who  was  the  bearer  of  propositions  to  the  disunionists  of  Ken- 


•  Western  World,  August,  1806.       t  Western  World,  November  Ist,  1806. 
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tucky.     The  project  oF  an  allbnce  with  Great  Bntam,  as  proposed  by 
Lordf  Dorchester,  contained  the  following  terms,  t'h: 

^'  1st.  That  the  people  qf  Kentucky,  with  the  aisistance  of  £ngland, 
shall  constitute  '  dn  independent  slate^  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  priri- 
leges  of  British  Subjects  without  taxation. 

"2d.  That  the  p6rt  and  city  of  New  Orleans,  with  the /re«  nawt^a- 
titm  oj  the  Mississippi^  shall  be  purchasfed  of  Spain^  ibr  the  people  of 
Kentucky.*' 

The  emissary  Connoly,  tinder  the  pretext  of  inrestigating  ancient 
British  land  claims,  arrived  in  Kentucky,  where  he  spent  several  weeks 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington  in  daily  intercourse  witn  many  prominent 
men  of  the  country.  During  this  time  his  propositions  were  cautk>usly 
submitted  to  some  of  the  leading  dfsunionists  of  the  Spanish  party ; 
amon^whom  were  Colonel  Barnes  Wilkinson  and  Colonel  George  Mu- 
ter. To  these  men,  who  ^ve  a  ready  ear  to  his  propositions,  he  inti- 
mated the  readiness  of  the  British  authorities  to  sustain  a  forcible  separa- 
tion of  the  western  country,  to  which  England  would  lend  the  whole 
weight  of  her  influence  and  power;  **and,  having  at  all  times  an  army 
in  Canada  and  a  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  she  could  at  any  time  com- 
mand the  whole  country." 

Nor  wad  this  intrigite  terminated  until  suspicion  had  been  awakened 
among  the  people,  and  the  emissary  was  compelled  to  consult  his  per- 
sonal safety  by  a  precipit<)us  flight  from  the  country. 

The  British  intrigtke,  known  as  "  Blount's  Conspiracy,"  was  only  an 
episode  in  the  general  plan  of  disunion  contemplated  by  the  authorities 
of  Canada*  Blount  was  no  conspirator :  but,  having  a  preference  for  a 
British  ailiahce,  he  resolved  to  be  instrumental  in  the  effectual  expulsion 
of  the  Spaniards  from  the  t'loridas. 

But  the  scheme  of  a  British  alliance  presented  but  few  claims  upon  the 
confidence  and  predilections  of  the  western  people,and  but  few  were  found 
willing  for  a  moment  to  intertain  a  proposition  so  repugnant  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  iFurther  attempts  at  intrigue  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object  were  soon  afterward  silenced  forever  by  the  ne- 
gotiations which  resulted  in  Jay's  Treaty,  which  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  western  people  and  defined  the  limits  of  the  British  dominion  in 
the  northwest.  •  Thenceforth  disunionists  of  every  stamp  were  left  the 
sole  resort  of  a  connection  with  Louisiana,  under  the  auspices  of  either 
Spain  or  France.  Under  one  or  the  other  of  these  powers  they  still 
dreamed  of  ultimate  success. 

t  A.  D  179 1.]  But  when  the  general  voice  of  the  people  of  Kentucky 
in  1791,  demanded  unequivocally  the  adoption  of  an  independent  State 
government,  with  a  View  to  its  admission  into  the  Federal  Union,  the 
Spanish  Associates,  concealing  their  preferences  and  yielding  to  the  lide 
of  popular  feeling,  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offices,  emolu- 
ments and  honors,  of  a  government  which  they  tcei'e  unable  to  prevent. 
By  concert  of  action  and  a  secret  combination  of  influence  and  man- 
agement, they  succeedr^d  in  seciiring  for  themselves  and  their  friends 
the  most  important  offices,  with  a  corresponding  influence,  and  a  con- 
trolling ]  ower  over  their  fellow  citizens. 

•  See  Western  Worid--April  9tib,  1907. 
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At  this  time  the  existence  of  any  such  party  aa  the  Spanisk^Assoda^M 
was  utterly  ud known  to  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Kentuc- 
ky, who  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  patriotism  and  moral  integrity 
of  the  candidates  who  received  their  sufTrages. 

{  A.  D.  1792.  ]  Hence  it  happened,  in  the  organization  of  the  State 
government,  and  its  adoption  into  the  Federal  Union,  that  important 
offices  in  the  various  departments,  were  confided  to  men  who  were  se- 
cretly handed  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  ultimate  object,  vital- 
ly inimical  to  the  true  interests  and  vishes  of  the  people,  and  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  obligations  assumed  by  their  oath  of  office. 

f  A.  D.  1793.]  The  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Federal  Union 
did  not  terminate  the  existence  of  the  '^  Spanish  Association."  Although 
the  object  of  its  first  organization  had  been  wholly  superceded,  and  was 
utterly  impracticable,  yet  many  of  those  who  still  secretlyjadhered  to  the 
Spanish  scheme,  sought,  under  the  guise  of  patriotic  zeal  for  the  rights 
and  prosperity  of  the  western  people,  to  denounce  the  legislation  of  Con* 
gress  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  as  unwisej  partial,  and 
awayed  by  the  influence  and  political  ascendency  of  the  eastern  Stales. 
Denouncing  the  excise-law,  they  began  to  foment  discord  and  rebellion 
in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  while  others  endeavored  to  sow 
disafifection  in  Kentucky  relative  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Still  dreaming  of  disunion,  the  Spanish  Associates  allied  themselves 
to  every  faction  and  parly  which  raided  opposition  to  the  Federal  Exec- 
utive, whether  prompted  by  British,  Spanish  or  French  emissaries. 
The  first  favorable  opportunity  of  united  opposition  to  the  Federal  au- 
thority did  not  occur  until  the  close  of  the  year  1793,  when  the  malcon- 
tents rallied  around  the  French  party  under  the  auspices  of  Republican 
France.  The  French  minister.  Genet,  prompted  by  a  misguided  [zeal 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  country,  contemplated  the  unlawful  inva- 
sion of  Louisiana  from  the  United  States,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
province  to  the  dominion  of  France,  preparatory  to  an  alliance  with 
Kentucky. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1794,  Lachaise  and  Delpeau,  two  active  emis- 
saries of  Genet,  had  succeeded  in  rallying  the  fragments  of  the  former 
Spanish  and  British  factions,  into  secret  associations,  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  the  West,  and  harmonizing  with  others  in  the  Atlantic 
cities.  These  associations,  called  by  way  of  eminence,  ^'DetnocraticSo^ 
cielies,^^  served  as  points  of  attraction,  into  which  were  admitted  the  pro- 
minent disunionists,  the  disappointed  demagogues,  and  the  noisy  de- 
claimers  of  the  West,  forming  a  band  of  '^  choice  spirits,^'  for  the  discus- 
sion of  important,  measures  of  public  policy.  The  political  questions 
selected  for  discussion  were  such  as  were  obnoxious  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  repugnant  to  the  great  body  of  the  good  people  of  Kentucky. 
The  favorite  maxims  were  the  extravagant  dogmas  of  the  French  revo- 
lution relative  to  '*  Liberty  and  Equality.'' 

The  principal  democratic  societies  in  the  West  were  those  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Lexington,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Each  of  these  comprised 
men  eminent  for  talent,  but  not  remarkable  for  moral  worth  and  political 
integrity;  yet,  possessed  of  popular  address  and  fluency  of  speech,  they 
were  well  calculated  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  wavering  and  to  gain 


iit%cotMBtimcttbetniMom$,  fi^  piofcMioii  tli«  {[TCiler  poctioa  ^vcra 
inwyers)  aitorMy6»  judges,  ^lerkt  of  the  coufts,  aristocratic  members  o^ 
the  bar»  officers  in  the  array,  speculators  and  landed  proprietors,  whos^ 
wealth  and  fiMnily  cefme^ons  gate  them  a  claim  to  rank  aid  standing 
above  the  common  maais.  Such  were  the  disuaionisis  of  Kentucky^ 
who,  aspiring  to  control  the  destiotes  of  the  whole  West,  Tiew^ed  the  peo^ 
pk  as  the  legitimate  spoils  of  success,  and  the  instruments  by  which 
ibev  were  to  gain  ihe  ultimate  ol^ects  of  their  ambition. 

Among  the  Kentucky  politicians  pertaining  to  the  first  Spanish  paityi 
were  sereral  prominent  men,  who  never  abandoned  their  peference  for 
disunion;  but  continued,  while  filling  high  stations  of  honor  and  profit 
in  the  existing  gofemroents,  to  fiivor  every  scheme  of  separation,  with* 
(he  sole  view  of  revolution  and  change.  Having  the  address^to  ooaeeal^ 
ffsm  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  their  real  views  and  their  secret  ma* 
ebinations  with  foreign  agents  and  emissaries,  they  escaped  popular  cen** 
sure,  until  the  slow  psogress  of  events  fully  disclosed  their  infidelity  and 
tiwachery. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  was  John  Br&wn,  a  me»ber  of 
Congress  from  the  district  of  Kentucky.  After  years  of  unavailing  e^ 
forts  in  every  scheme  of  disunion,  and  *^  his  treachery  and  duplicity  m  all 
the  high  trusts,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  people,  were  fully  disclosed^ 
and  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  popular  scorn,  and  the  contempt  of  hit- 
deeeived  oonstkuents,  who  tore  the  vasl  which  screened  him  irom  the 
public  eye,  and  exposed  him  to  the  woiM  in  all  the  odious  deformity  of 
a  traitor  and  conspirator.''  * 

The  policy  of  John  Brown  was  always  dooble*faced«  In  Congress, 
and  in  his  popular  harrangues,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  warm  ad- 
vocate of  liberty  and  equality:  but  with  his  confidential  friends  he  was 
the  unwavering  advocate  of  measures  highly  aristocratic.  Publicly  he> 
neglected  no  opportunity  for  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
every  obnoxious  act  of  Congress ;  yet  secretly  he  exerted  himself  to 
promote  the  passage  of  those  very  acts,  with  the  concealed  design  of  ex* 
citing  discontent  and  resistance  to  them  among  the  people--^<hereby 
arming  himself  with  new  weapons  against  the  Federal  Ejcecutive,  and 
ssnewed  claims  to  popular  fovor. 

In  1793,  he  espoused  the  Freneh  party  in  promoting  opposition  to 
the  Federal  government;  took  an  active  part  in  the  public  harrangues 
against  the  "excise-law,"  while  he  was  the  secret  counselor  of  the  Fede* 
ral  AtU)mey,  his  bosom  friend,  Qeorge  NichokM,  as  to  the  proper  meant 
of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  obnoxious  law.  While  sowingdisoorl 
and  fomendng  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Conmss,  he  afiected  to 
he  the  advocate  of  law  andorder ;  secretly  aiding  in  Uke  execution  of  tho 
Federal  authority,  and  pablicly  promoting  resistance  to  its  ofiioers.  b 
was  charged  upon  Qeorge  Nicholas,  thst,  in  the  capacity  of  Dfatrict  At* 
tovBey,  yielding  to  the  influcQce  of  Brown,  and  with  a  view  to  entrap 
the  Federal  Executive  into  measures  which  might  destroy  confidence 
in  the  people,  and  again  kindle  the  flame  of  disunion  in  Kentucky,  he 
advised  Tenche  Coxe,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  to  use  stringent 
meisores  for  the  purpose  of  '*  carrying  the  excise  law  into  full  operetios 


•  Weelam  Worid,  Beptember  97th,  18M. 
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in  Kentucky,"  ateretly  dsMgnuig  after  a  tempdimyy  ezerciie  of  hn  <JkK 
lies,  to  resign  in  disgust,  throwing  odium,  upon  Congress  and  exalting 
bimself  in  the  eyes  of  the  people*  * 

1.  John  Brown  continued  to  adYocatis  the  scheme  of  Quardoqui  among 
the  disunionists  of  Kentucky,  and  never  ceased  to  sustain  the  8panisk 
Association  during  its  natural  existence.  When  the  opposers  of  the 
Federal  constitution  and  the  enemies  of  the  Union  became  united  witb 
the  French  party  under  the  auspices  of  Genet,  John  Brown  was  £mnd 
in  close  alliance  with  them ;  anci  again,  in  the  suond  Spanish  conspira- 
cy, true  to  his  principles,  he  was  stiJl  for  ditununL  Persevering  in  hit 
intrigues  to  accomplish  bis  first  purpose*  he  successively  uiuted  bimself 
with  every  foreign  scheme  for  the  separatbn  of  the  Union  he  had  sworn 
to  support. 

2.  Colonel  James  Wilkimon^  of  Maryland,  was  a  distinguished  offi^ 
eer  of  the  revolutionary  army,  who,  in  )7&5,  emigrated  to  Kentocky, 
where  he  soon  became  a  prominent  politician  during  the  early  polit^l 
struggles  of  that  district,  until  he  entered  the  regular  military  service  of 
the  Ifnited  States.  As  an  enterprising  merchant  be  opened  the  way  to 
the  extensive  commercial  intercourse  which  at  one  time  gave  to  the  pen* 
pie  of  Kentucky  a  monopoly  of  trade  from  the  Ohio  region  to  Louisiana 
and  West  Florkla,  and  gave  tone  to  that  class  of  men  which  constitut- 
ed the  first  Spanish  party  in  Kentucky.  After  he  became  a  brigadier 
general  of  the  United  States  his  cooperation  ceased,  and  his  course  aa- 
sumed  that  negative  or  e<iuivocal  character,  which  rendered  his  position 
suspicious  both  by  his  Irieods  and  his  enemies. 

3.  Harry  Innis  was  a  prominent  miember  of  the  $rst  Spanish  partyi 
and  an  active  disunionist  in  all  the  schemes  of  separation  in  the  early 
periods  of  Kentucky ;  yet,  after  the  organization  of  the  State  government, 
the  President  of  the  IJnited  States,  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  confidence 
io  his  integrity  and  attachment  to  the  Union,  in  1792,  conferred  upon 
him  the  appomtroeat  of  Federal  Judge  for  the  District  of  Kentucky, 
which  office  he  continued  to  hold,  and  to  exerdse  the  authority,  power 
and  influence,  pertaining  to  his  exalted  station,  until  the  year  1807. 
During  this  period  be  persisted  in  his  treasonable  conspiracies  with 
every  foreign  emissary  who  intrigued  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
regardless  alike  of  the  duties  of  a  good  citiien,  and  the  high  obiigations 
of  his  official  duty,  t 

At  length  public  indignation  was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  derelictiotia 
from  moral  and  political  rectitude,  and  (he  indignant  voice  of  the  coun^ 
try  through  the  Legislature,  disclosed  the  facts  of  his  several  inurigues 
with  foreign  agents  and  emissaries,  for  disturbing  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  Federal  Union,  in 'Violation  of  his  allegiance  to  the  government, 
and  of  his  oath  of  office  as  Judge  of  the  Federal  Court  % 

4.  Colonel  George  Muier^  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Kentucky,  was 
chosen,  in  the  first  organisation  of  the  State  government,  to  fill  the  xe- 

*  See  Western  World,  September  27th,  1806. 

+  See  Western  World,  Kovemb6r  12th,  1808. 

X  The  impeachment  before  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  was  eondoeted  by 
Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  who,  on  Uie  26th  of  Jannaiy  1806,  preferred  (Carres 
for  his  intrigaes  with  the  French  emissary  Lachaise  in  1794,  and  the  Spanish 
emissary  Power  in  1796.    See  Western  World,  Januaiy  23d,  1808. 
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tponiible  office  of  Chier  JttMtee,  or  *'  Prestderit  of  the  high  Court  <if  Er- 
rors iod  Appeab.*'  This  office,  with  its  atteodabt  emoluments,  he  re- 
fused to  relinquish,  until  the  indignant  voice  of  the  people  unequivocal^ 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  public  life. 

Although  not  personally  concerned  in  any  overt  act  of  a  treasonable 
nature,  or  in  any  secret  intrigue  of  disunion,  with  the  emissaries  of  Spaisi 
Or  fioglaad,  yet  Judge  Muter  was  not  averse  to  any  practical  scheme  of 
<lisuBion ;  and  by  concealing  his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  con- 
tpiracy  end  of  the  active  conspirators,  he  involved  himself  in  the  odium 
which  ultimately  attached  to  such  intrigues.  If  he  had  been  free  to  de- 
cide between  the  choice  of  English  or  Spanish  mnstets,  uninfluenced  by 
motives  of  personal  interest,  h^  preference  would  have  been  in  favor  of 
Kngland.  English  feelings  predominated  in  -his  breast,  and  so  deeply 
were  they  impressed,  that  a  residence  of  nearly  half  a  century  in  Ameti« 
te  could  not  efiace  them.  Although  he  had  been  forty  years  in  the  Uni- 
ted Suites  and  had  witnessed  the  scenes  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  stiH 
rotained  the  prejudices  and  partialities  of  his  native  country;  and  the  air 
of  an  old  Scotisn  ballad  was  more  grateful  to  his  ear,  tfai^n  the  national 
air  of  '<  Hail  Columbia.*'  Descended  from  a  father  devoted  to  the  resto- 
mtion  of  the  Stuarts,  the  tear  of  loyalty  would  steal  down  his  aged  cheek, 
and  the  sigh  of  melancholy  dejection  would  heave  his  breast,  whenever 
the  downfall  of  the  king  was  named  ;  and  the  day  of  which  sealed  the 
fitie  df  Culloden  was  commemorated  as  a  day  of  sorrotr  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Kentucky.  * 

5.  Benjamin  Sebastian  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  persever- 
kig  of  the  Spanish  Associates^  and  a  most  reckless  intriguer  in  every 
Spanish  scheme  for  the  sepiiration  of  Kentucky  from  the  Union.  He 
was  intimately  concerned  in  all  the  early  intrigues  of  John  Brown, 
Ouardoqcri,  and  General  Wilkinson,  from  1787  to  1792,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  later  date  conducted  by  Power  under  the  direction  of  the  fibron  de 
Carobdelet.  Although  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  enjoying  the  honor  and  emoluments  of  the  office,  yet, 
coveting  wealth,  rank,  and  power  undvr  the  Spanish  ciown,  he  became 
an  active  conspirator  for  the  separation  of  the  Union,  and  the  eitension 
of  the  Spanish  dominion  over  Kentucky;  drawing,  at  the  same  time, 
his  salary  as  one  of  the  supreme  judges  of  Kentucky,  and  his  pension, 
as  secret  agent,  from  the  king  of  Spain.  Such  was  the  two-fold  rela« 
tion  sustained  by  Benjamin  Sebastian  from  his  instalhation  as  one  of  the 
supreme  judges  on  the  7ih  of  January,  1793,  until  his  forced  resigna- 
tion in  1806. 

Judge  Sebastian,  in  1795,  was  in  the  active  employ  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  for  the  secret  negotiation  of  ^  "commercial  arrange- 
ment,'* with  the  people  of  Kentucky,  in  order  to  supersede  and  defez^ 
the  negotiations  then  pending  between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
Spanish  Court  at  Madrid. 

Again  in  1796-7,  while  holding  the  office  and  receiving  the  salary  of 
ajudgeofihe  Court  of  Appeals  in  Kentucky,  and  when  the  treaty  of 
Madrid  had  been  concluded  and  ratified,  and  after  his  associates.  Inn  is, 

Nicholas  and  Murry,  had  abandoned  their  unlawful  designs,  Benjamin 

■  ■'  - ■■     ■  •    ■ 1  -  p   II       - 

•  See  Western  World,  September  6th,  1806.  , 
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SebasSiaQ  persisted  in  Us  qttU wM  and  treatoilable  intercourse  wiik  tkft 
agenti  of  ibe  Spiuawh  goTerner.  The  more  etfectually  to  reap  the 
reward  of  his  treachery,  he  proceeded  to  New  Orleaoa  —  n^glettiog 
his  duties  as  judge,  during  his  sojourn  of  nearly  two  years  in  the  Span* 
i«h  dooiinioos***^where  his  son  was  promoted  to  the  i«nk  of  ao  officer 
ie  the  Spanifih  cavalry. 

Returning  to  Kentucky  in  1799,  be  set  on  foot  the  project  of  a  grand 
speculation  in  the  shape  of  a  ^Land  Company,^  consisting-  of  himself 
1^  his  former  associates,  John  Browo,  Harry  Innis,  Qeorge  Nicholas, 
•Qd  G^rge  Muten  This  company^  through  their  agent  Dr.  John  Wat* 
kiost  were  to  procure^  from  his  Catholic  Majesty,  a  grant  of  three  mil- 
lions of  acres  oi  lands  in  upper  LiouisiAna,  for  the  location  of  a  polony 
ef  Kentucky  emigrants  wai  adventurers.  The  grant  was  to  be  dividea 
into  forty-two  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  no  subscription  for 
less  than  six  sbares  received.  But  tbe  subsequent  failure  qf  the  agent 
to  procure  the  grant  from  the  Spanish  king,  prevented  the  stock  from 
being  taken,  and  the  scheme  entirely  failed,  f 

Sebaatian,  notwithstanding  his  corruption,  perfidy  and  insatiable  ava- 
rice, continued  to  exercise  the  function  of  bis  office  until  tbe  year  1806, 
\vhen  the  whole  array  of  his  unparalleled  depravity  was  fully  disclosed 
to  the  world  through  Mr.  Pope,  chairman  of  an  investigating  committea 
ef  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky. 

6.  Coldnd  Geam  Nicholas  was  a  promioent  member  of  the^Spaniah 
Association,  and  although  implicated  in  every  stage  of  tbe  first  and  last 
ivtriguea  for  tbe  separation  o(  Kentucky  from  the  Union,  yet,  in  the  ulti* 
mate  details,  he  did  not  wholly  coincide  with  his  comrades.  Naturally 
eaotiovs  and  circumspect  in  all  his  movements,  they  could  not  easily 
lead  him  into  tbe  commission  of  any  overt  act  which  would  expose  him 
to  open  suspicion.  In  all  the  schemes  devised  by  Sebastian  and  Innis, 
it  appears  they  were  disposed  to  press  matters  beyond  the  point  which  he 
deemed  prudent,  and  to  which  he  yielded  a  reluctant  assent.  Whatever 
may  have  been  (he  s^timents  of  patriotism  in  his  heart,  his  coimectioa 
wiith  those  who  were  deeply  implicated  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  Span- 
ish emissaries,  iavolves  hjm  in  the  suspicion  and  criminality  which  at- 
taches to  the  other  conspirators.  The  testimony  of  the  Spanish  emissa* 
ry  Power  is  favorable  to  him,  oni^  $ofar  as  to  relieve  him  from  tbe  Irth 
Dotation  of  a  c^rdialmppori  a^d  hearty  couperation  in  tbe  corispiracy« 
Power  declared  that  the  influence  of  Nicholas  served  only  to  n>ar  the 
perfection  of  his  plans  in  favor  of  Kentucky,  and  to  impair  the  full  bene? 
fits  resulting  from  bis  propositions. 

in  all  these  schemes  for  revolution  and  unlawful  change  in  Kentockyi 
tbe  prominent  actors  were  prompted  by  interested  motives  of  ambition 
and  parsofial  aggrandizement  not  attainable  under  the  ordinary  course  of 
events.  In  opposing  the  course  pursued  by  the  dominant  im^ority  in 
Aivor  of  law  and  oonstiiutional  government,  and  in  endeavoring  to  instt* 
tute  a  better  state  of  things  in  the  remote  West,  thev  were  exercising  the 
rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  oi  the  Untted'States,  to 
entertain  and  freely  express  their  opinions  as  to  the  measures  and  policy 

•  See  WeBtem  World,  November  28th,  1806. 

t  A  copy  of  the  project  of  this  company  may  be  seen  Id  the  Westera  World. 
Hovember  28th.  1806.  ^ 
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^ftlie  ifOfomtoMtit  86  hr  a»  thfa  'was  done  ^wMi  a  due  tetrnri  19  law, 
they  were  amenabie  only  to  (he  fenifet  of  pubKc  opirHon,  for  the  appro^ 
^1  or  rejection  of  their  schemes  and  policy,  bo  long  at  the  qaestion  of  a 
separate  and  independent  goremment  was  open  to  diseoasion ;  but  after 
aStategorernment  had  ba^n  estabtithed  upon  a  permanent  baste,  an4 
fhe  State  had  become  an  integral  portion  or  the  Union,  all  unlawfnl  at-^ 
tempts  to  subvert  the  exietmg  government,  whether  b^  secret  intrigii^, 
•r  foreign  collusion,  were  tneniicMy  treasanabit  and  inconsistent  wMl 
the  honor  and  paramount  duty  of  a  goad  citizen. 

Hence,  although  we  may  palliate  and  even  esecuee  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Spanish  party,  during  the  early  political  struggles  of  Kentucky, 
in  their  efibns  to  influence  and  control  the  destiny  of  the  infant  State,  we 
are  compelled  to  place  a  diffet^nt  estimate  upon  those  concerned  in  the 
teeoTid  oonfpirttep  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  Those  who, 
«^r  the  admission  of  thai  Siate  into  the  Union,  continued  to  conspir^ 
and  secretly  intrigue  with  foreign  agents  for  the  subversion  of  the  gov^ 
emment  and  institutions  which  they  were  bound  to  support,  and  which 
were  in  part  confided  to  their  personal  administration,  were  doubly  gull* 
ty  of  treason  and  perfidy. 

The  prominent  disunionists  of  Kentucky  who  failed  to  secure  fi>f 
themselves  offices  of  honor  and  profit  ih  the  State  and  Federal  govern^ 
ments,  were  generally  young  men  of  wealth  and  education  perttiining  to 
ihe  profession  of  the  law,  wIm  sought  fortune  and  distinction  by  engaging 
in  schemes  of  speculation  in  lands,  which  Was  a  frtiitful  field  of  visionary 
enterprise  to  the  confiding  enthusiast. 

The  whole  West  was  literally  covered  with  innumerable  and  unde- 
fined claims  to  land  derived  from  every  species  of  grant  and  title  known 
to  the  western  land-jobber  and  speculatdr.  These  lands,  like  those  in 
Texas  a  few  years  since,  although  presumed  to  be  immensely  valuable 
•o  the  fUxi  ren€tati&n  which  was  to  occupy  these  delightful  regions^ 
twere  claimed  by  men  willing  to  relinquish  their  titles,  for  a  mere  nomi* 
nal  value,  to  such  as  were  lured  by  the  prospect  of  their  enhanced  value 
ID  fotnra 

The  evidence  of  title,  upon  which  these  claims  were  sustained,  con* 
•isted  of  real  or  factitious  grants  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  some  one 
of  the  English.  French,  or  Spanish  governors  or  commandanis.  during 
their  respective  exercise  of  dominion  over  the  country ;  or  by  the  native 
trit>es  in  the  former  occupation  of  the  same.  Others  of  a  more  recent 
dale  were  derived  from  ceitam  acts  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  of 
the  Federal  Congress.. 

Such  was  the  field  for  land-jobbing  and  speculatbn  in  Kentucky 
prior  to  the  year  1803.  But  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  which  was  con* 
summsted  during  this  year,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  speculation,  and 
g^reatly  extended  the  field  of  operations.  New  companies  were  organ- 
ized, and  concert  of  action  was  obtained,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  a 
few  weahhy  capitalists  the  advantages  of  a  monopoly  in  their  operations. 
New  schemes  of  originating  immense  land  claims  suddenly  attracted 
the  genius  and  enterprise  of  politicians  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  the  Union.  Of  these  none  were  more  active  than  Aaron 
Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  General  Jonathan  Day* 
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too,  Sp€ak«r  of  the  Hom^  of  Bopi«8eiittuve%  both  iniiiiuMo  {riendi  and 
load  apeculatort  oo  tbe  mott  gigantic  icale. 

Both  ibe30  oiea  were  actively  coaceroed  and  deeply  ioterested  with 
the  prominent  dUunionifts  and  land-tpecolaton  in  the  West,  from  Q^eoT" 
gia  and  Florida  on  the  south  to  upper  Louisiana  and  the  lllinoia  coon- 
try  on  tbe  north,  it  was  under  the  pretext  of  a  land  speculation  upon 
the  Washiu,  that  Aaron  Burr,  in  1805  and  1806,  made  his  political  so* 
joorn  in  the  West,  traversing  the  country  from  one  extreme  to  another 
ifi  '*'  his  galloping  journies''  from  Piusburg  to  Kaskaskia,  and  from  Su 
Louis  to  NashviJUe  in  Tennessee. 

Land  companies,  or  associations  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  claims 
and  titles  to  large  bodies  of  unoccupied  lands^from  the  public  donmin, 
have  existed  from  the  first  attempt  at  colonization  in  America  ;  and  in  no 
portion  of  North  America  have  tbey  been  more  frequent  than  in  the 
United  States  subsequently  to  the  declaration  of  independeoca 

The  first  prominent  land  company  recognised  by  the  Federal  gov- 
frnment  was  '^TAs  0/uo  Land  Conpanf^*  formed  for  certain  definite^ 
honest  and  legiiimate  purposes;  but  a  great  portion  of  those  which 
sprung  up  after  the  adoption  of  tbe  Ffderal  Constitution  of  1789,  have 
been  combinations  of  men,  prompted  by  avarice,  ambition  and  disaffec- 
tion to  the  UnioD,  to  acquire  a  monopoly  of  the  public  domain,  to  embar* 
rass  the  government  by  an  ariay  of  claims  sustained  by  the  combined 
influence  of  wealth  and  numbers,  and  in  derogation  to  the  righis  and 
welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  first  prominent  company  of  this  kind  in  Kentucky  was  that  of 
^Tk€  Grten  Rwtr  Land  Ompany^^  in  1794.  The  design  of  this  com* 
pany  was  to  secure  to  themselves  the /rouJitisiil  aequi^tion  of  an^xten** 
sive  body  of  fine  lands  tq)on  the  waters  of  Ghreen  river.  Among  its 
prominent  members  and  projectors  were  Horatio  HaU,  Mr.  Holmes  of 
Lexinfftoo,  and  Colonel  Greorge  Nicholas;  other  members  were  Eiisha 
J.  HalX  John  Hall,  Wade  Hampton,  Gideon  Dennison,  Wilson  Carey  t 
Nicholas,  John  Brown,  James  Brown,  John  Breokenrklge,  and  Harry 
Inn  is,  and  tbe  association  was  designated  by  the  name  of  ^^Hall  4*  Com* 

This  company,  by  a  scheme  of  fraud,  intrigue,  and  bribery  in  ths 
Legislature,  attempted  to  procure  a  sale  and  purchase  of  these  fine  lands 
by  authority  of  the  commonwealth.  But  the  attempt  was  indignantly 
repelled,  the  integrity  of  the  Legislature  was  vindicated^  and  the  companv 
covered  with  confusion.*  Horatio  Hall  was  a  disunionist  and  a  promn 
nent  adherent  of  the  French  minister.  Genet,  from  whom  he  held  a  com* 
missk>o  nmier  revoltuiooary  France^ 

[lb  M  O0IICi|lM  in  M^  fMflV.J 

•  See  the  Frankfort  PalUdium*  Septereber  4th,  180€. 
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BBMARKS  ON  THB  mPROTUBNTS  Of  THX  VUmOSMl  BtVXt. 

In  riven  wbote  waters  carry. along  with  them  much  sedimentary  mat* 
far,  two  lacta  are  observable: 

let  That  the  sedimentary  matter  is  deposited  in  some  places,  wberer 
by  shoals  or  bars  are  formed ;  while  it  is  reiiMved  from  others,  whereby 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  deepeoed. 

2d.  That  a  chaDffB  in  the  situatioo  of  the  shoals  or  sand*bar8  is  general* 
ly  fottsd  to  have  takea  place  alter  the  floods  of  the  river  have  subsided. 

From  these  fiu^ts  we  may  infer,  that  the  deposit,  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval, of  sedimentary  matter  in  a  river,  depends  upon  the  degree  of  Te- 
locity with  which  the  water  moves :  so  that  the  retardation  of  the  current, 
permiltiog  the  sedimentary  matter  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  elevates  tbei  bed- 
while  the  aooeleratioQ  of  the  c«crent,  causing  it  to  Uike  up  the  substances 
deposited  at  the  bottom  and  put  them  in  a  floating  condition,  deepens  it . 

The  velocity. of  the  water  ia  a  transverse  section  of  a  river  diminishes 
from  the  surface  downward^  ami  is  least  near  the  bottom  and  sides— bar 
cause  the  adhesioa  of  the  water  to  its  bed,  and  of  its  particles  to  each 
other,  causes  those  lying  near  the  bottom  and  sides  to  be  retarded  in  their 
notion,  and,  consequently,  to  flow  more  slowly  than  those  which  are 
noreremota 

A  greater  degree  of  veioetty  is  reauired  to  tear  up  the  deposited  sub- 
•taoces  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  oT  a  river  and  put  them  in  a  floating 
oondttioD,  than  would  be  suflicisnt  to  move  them  along  in  that  floating 
aoadition. 

We  may  assume  that  the  retarding  effect*  arising  from  the  resistaooa 
of  the  bed  of  a  river,  extends  to  an  equal  distance  into  the  volume  of  wa- 
ter, no  matter  how  great  that  volume  may  he;  consequently  a  snudl  rivery 
all  other  things  being  equal,  must  be  mor^  retarded  than  a  larger  one^ 
because,  in  the  latter,  a  greater  volume  of  water  can  follow  more  freelyi 
and  with  less  impediment,  the  law  of  gravitation^  For  this  reason,  the 
river  Mississippi,  at  New  Orleans,  where  it  is  about  2,000  feet  in  breadth, 
86  feet  in  mean  depth  at  low- water  mark,  and  with  hardly  any  fall,  mam- 
tains  a  considerable  velocitv. 

This  is  also  the  cause  why  a  river  in  a  swollen  state  flows  more  rapid- 
ly than  at  its  ordinary  or  low  stige,  when  the  inclination  of  its  surface 
has  not  been  increased  by  its  vertical  rise.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  we 
can  increase  the  velocity  of  a  river  without  increasing  its  inclination  or 
&U,  when,  by  a  Tegular  formation  of  its  transverse  section,  we  decrease  the 
perimeter  or  sum  of  the  bottom  and  the  two  sides  touched  by  the  water. 

In  order  that  the  retarding  eflact  of  the  bed  of  a  river  may,be  the 
aoiallest  possible,  we  should  fftve  to  its  transverse  section  that  form  in 
which  the  perimeter  for  a  given  area  is  a  minimwrn^  or  the  area  for  a 
given  perimeter  a  nuugimum. 

The  causes  which  influence  the  velocity  of  a  river  are  as  follows: 

1st  The  fill!  of  a  river,  or  inclination  <^  its  surface. 

2d.  The  proportion  which  tha  perimeter,  or  sua  of  the  bottom  and 
•ide%  bears  to  the  area  of  the  tnuseteioe  sectioft. 


U.  The  coiMlitkm  of  the  bed,  or  die  more  or  leit  aBdaktioii  of  die 
same. 

4th.  The  direction  of  its  coarse,  and  the  ibrm  of  its  banks ;  that  is,  their 
regular!^  or  icregularily. 

The  velocity  being  difiereot  at  different  points  in  the  coorse  of  a  rifer, 
k  follows,  that  the  s^imentary  matter,  which  is  taken  npat  some  pkices 
by  the  force  of  the  current,  is  deposited  at  odMrs,  wiiere  the  ewrreiit  has 
become  languid,  until,  by  degrees,  an  eqoilibriiNn  is  citetblidMd  betiQeea 
the  bottom  and  ▼ek>city. 

As  the  Tolume  and  Telocity  of  the  water,  which  a  river  discharges^ 
vary  widi  its  rise  and  fail,  so  their  effect  upon  its  bed  must  alte  vary ; 
yet  the  tendency  of  a  river  to  carnr  the  sedimentary  matter  toward  its 
mouth  remains  always  constant  if,  ftiowever,  the  vohraie  and  velocity, 
or  sooaring  power,  be  not  snffioitot  to  carry  it  to  the  mouth,  it  will  ao- 
cumulate  in  the  bed,  elevate  it,  and  increase  the  vertical  rise  of  the  sur- 
^oe  of  the  river.  This  accumufation,  in  some  plasos,  forms  sboals  or 
bars;  while  in  others,  it  forms  new  ehaanels,  which  give  the  current  a 
different  direction.  It  is  highly  instructive  to  observe  )m»w  a  triilDg 
cause  can  sometimes  effect  tlM  mnsitmporunt  changes  and  modifications 
in  removing  channels,  shoals  and  sand  bars.  ^ 

Considering  that  the  scouring  power  of  the  current  of  a  river,  which 
exercises  a  mechanical  action  upon  the  bottom  of  its  bed,  is  composed  of 
the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water,  it  foUows  that,  when  we  decrease 
the  quantity  of  water,  even  if  the  velocity  remains  the  same— which  is 
not  the  case — we  also  decrease  the  scouring  power;  and  that  the  iledi- 
mentory  matter,  which  hefore  was  boree  along  by  the  water,  will  now  be 
deposited,  and  will  acenmaUite,  until,  by  degrees,  the  bed  is  elevatad. 
From  this  we  may  infer  the  pernicious  tendency  of  decreasing  the  w>b- 
ume  of  water  by  lateral  disebarges. 

As  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  a  rivev  depeods^'Hill  other  things  beiof 
equal — ^upon  the  fall  of  the  bed  or  surface  of  the  water,  it  follows,  that 
the  scouring  power,  and  i^  meohanlcal  effect  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
will  not  be  altered,  so  long  as  the  foil  and  quantity  of  water  remain  the 
same. 


Let  the  line  D  E  be  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  A  C  the  siir> 
face  of  the  water,  and  B  C  the  foil  of  the  surface  in  any  given  distance^ 
It  is  evident  that,  so  k>ng  as  the  foil  B  O,  or  the  surfoce  A  C,  rsmaaos 
the  same  distance  from  D  £,  and  the  quantity  of  water  discharffed  coo^ 
staot,  the  excavation  F  O  cannot  alter  the  general  slope  or  fall  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  but  will  have  the  effect  of  decreasing,  in  thatsfKit,  the 
Telocity  of  the  water,  and  consequently  oaase  the  deposit  of  the  sedimen* 
tary  matter,  until  the  hole  is  filled  up  agahn  to  the  level  of  the  general 
bottom — assuming  that  the  bottom  consists. of  the  same  materiatl  as  the 
river  brings  from  abova    The  samejaajrbe  said  with  regni  to  the 


NmovAl  tf  axlMH  ^  A»  bed  of  cbe  mer,  bjdriagnf,  wiiefa  m\l  t^ 
aecuimibiie^  tf  the  original  cause  of  its  fdrmttioo  be  ikA  reatoved.  FfOfli 
fkit  ii  ia  claar^  tkai  an  MU^mpt  to  deefm  the  bed  of  a  tiTcr,  by  meae 
dredging  operations,  is  a  pare  and  gratuitous  waste  of  labor  and  fnonef« 

When,  iiowcver,.a  sbeal  exists,  wkbont  aay  increase  in  the  ptoper 
.mkh  ef  tbe  alrcam,  it  wM  be  lisund  to  eensisl  oi  come  geological  ob^ 
struction,  wbich  tbe  current,  unassisted,  has  becft  unable  to  wear  dowa 
lo the  generail slope  of  thebed. 

,  In  order  to  estknate  oorreetly  tbe  soooriag  poiaer  o(  tbe  combined  ae* 
tkm  of  ihe  voimae  and  Tcloci^,  it  is  neoesaaxy  to  aaeertain  the  velocity 
•f  tbe  water  at  tbe  bottom  of  me  bed.  A  neanirebeity  of  from  ^wo  10 
three  feet  per  second,  will  carry  along  sand  ;  and  that  from  (our  to  fi^ 
feet,  giavel.  TherohHe,  on  a  sandy  bed,  ibe  v^^ocitv  should  not  exceed 
•ne  foot,  and,  on.a  gravelly  bed,  two  feet  per  second,  to  preTcat  it  froai 
wearing  dowa 

The  bed  of  a  nver  is  in  its  most  perfect  form,  when  tbe  aurfiioe  of  the 
stream  and  the  lerel  of  the  bottom  of  its  kMsgitudinal  section  form  parallei 
Itoee ;  and  this  is.the  greatest  extent  to  which  a  river  can  be  iroproTed. 

A  laweiing  of  the  bed  generally  dec^reases,  While  its  elevation  iwh 
creases,  the  extent  of  its  periiiieter.  Thefeibre,  the  former  increases^ 
while  the  latter  decreases,  lfa«  Telocity  of  the  watery «Bd,conseq«ently,  its 
ecooring  power. 

Although  a  lateral  discbai^e  decreases,  in  die  reach  below  the  ▼ol** 
vmaand  velocity,  of  the  water,  yet,  by  giving  the  bed  the  requisite  fonU) 
we  may  be  able  to  preaerve  the  same  jnechanioal  effect  4ipon  the  bot*^ 
torn.  This  is,  however,  m  auli^eci  wbich  requires  the  study  of  the  local" 
ities,  and  which  w»  here  meoiioo,  merely  to  ebow,  that  a  decrease  in 
the  quantKy  of  water  in  the  river  may  take  place,  and  yet  a  sofficient 
iMcbanicai  scouring>power  be  maintained  by  judioious  management 

The  oiean  attBual  quantity  of  water,  discharged  by  the  river  Missis^ 
aippi,  may  be  estimated  at  33,732,864,000,000  cubic  feet,  which  is 
1,069,^22  eubic  feet  per  eeca«d;  of  which  quantity.  600,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  passes  by  New  Orleans,  aad  the  rest,  70,000  cubic  feet,  is 
discharged  -through  the  Atehafalaya,  Plaquemdne,  La  Fofwche,  dee.  •  If 
the  mean  amount  of  oedimentary  matter  be  1  in  3,000  by  volume,  we 
bave  *m%^  n  200  cubic  feet  per  second,  fet  the  discharge  of  solid 
aMtter  at  New  Orleans.  Tbe  annual  discharge  of  solid  matter,  there^ 
feae,  will  be  5,807,200^000  cubic  feet 

Assuming  die  bed  oif  the  river  to  bo  2,500  feci  wide  by  80  feel  deep, 
the  area  will  be  200,000  Square  feet ;  ^ukl  taking  the  length,  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Qnlf»  to  be  l^Omiles, or  528,000  feet,  we  have  the  con* 
touts  of  the  river  in  that  length,  900,000  X598,00aal05,600,000,000 
cubic  fast.  The  time  reqoired  to  fill  up  chat  length  ciihe  bed,  with  the 
sedimentary  matter  which  the  river  brings  from  above,  will  therefore  be 
^HHHHVV  ^  ^^^  years]  without  taking  into  account  the  heavier 
anterials  which  are  carried  along  the  bottom  by  tbe  cwrent  We  are 
well  aware  that  most,  if  .not  all,  of  the  solid  matter  is,  at  present,  carried 
toward  the  Gulf;  and  we  have  snada  these  calcolattons  merely  to  show 
the  great  importance  of  preaerviag  a  sofficient  tranaporting  power  in  the 
river,  to  prevent  any  accumulation,  in  its  bed,  of  the  solid  nmttor  which 
it  brings  from  above. 


Taking  tii«  htmMt  of  the  river  at  New  Oriaint  ta  be  itpOO  feet,  Ae 
muun  dtph  90  feet,  and  the  fall  10  feet  in  the  length  of  628,000  feet,  we 
kave  the  mean  Telocity  3.77  feet  per  eecoo^i  and  the  diaoharge  678,600 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  mean  velocity  of  a  tranaveite  section,  it  difierent  froan  that  of  a 
verticftl  depth  of  water,  for  the  latter  ia  only  the  mean  velocity  of  a  line, 
white  the  toimer  it  thai  of  a  plane. 

Let  the  vertical  depth  of  water  be  90  feet,  and  the  velocity  at  the  tur^ 
fece  4  feet,  wejiaveihe  mean  velocity  of  this  depths4  (1— 0.005  X^) 
■B2.d0*feet,  and  the  veleoity  at  the  bottomB:4— 0.008X4X^*1*  l^fe^ 
Theee  velocitiet  would  be  tufficient  to  keep  the  bed  open  and  clear 
from  an  accumulation  of  fine  auad. 

In  order  to  thow,  by  calcttlation,  the  efiect  of  the  divition  of  a  river  into 
two  equal  branchet,  let  the  breadth  of  the  crow  ac<;tion  of  the  stream  be 
t,500  feet,  the  depth  80  feet,  and  the  fell  10  feet,  in  the  length  of  528,000 
feet.  The  mean  velocity  will  be  3.55  feet  per  second,  mnd  the  discharge 
d0O,00OXd.55«B7 10,000  cubic^  pertecood. 

If  the  division  be  to  arranged,  that  the  breadth  of  each  of  the  branches 
will  be  0.76  of  that  of  the  undivided  river,  that  i8»2,500x0  76»  1900 
feet^  and  the  depth  of  the  water  be  lowered  to  75  fest,  so  that  the  feU 
will  be  reduced  to  5  feet  in  the  length  of  528,000  fe^  the  mean  velocity 
well  be  2.6  feet  per  second,  and  the  discharge  142,500 X^^*=349, 126 
cubic  feet  per  second,  or  nearly  half  the  quantity  discharged  by  the  un- 
divided riven  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  vertical  rise  of  the  anrfaee 
of  a  river  may  be  lowered  6  feet,  by  dividing  it  into  two  equal  branchce 
of  about  three^feurths  of  the  width  of  the  undivided  rivo*,  but  that  this  wilt 
decrease  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water,  and  coneeqnently  the  scour* 
iog  power. 

Assuming,  however,  the  breadth  of «  river  to  remain  the  same,  thai 
is  2,500  feet,  and  the  sectional  area  te  be  142,600  square  feet,  so  that  the 
depth  would  be  57  feet,  and  the  fell  10  feet,  in  the  length  of  528^000  feet) 
die  mean  velociqr  will  then  be  8.03  feet  per  second,  end  the  discharge 
142,500x9033x481,775  feet  per  aecond. 

Lateral  outlets  can  in  no  way  prevent  the  aceumajation  of  sedimen- 
tary matter  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  tmt,  on  the  oeotrary,  increase  it  by  de- 
creasing the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  time  of  flood^  at 
which  time  a  river  sboold  exercise  the  greatest  traasportinff  power,  so  as 
to  keep  its  bed  open.  If  a  river  be  not  able  to  keep  its  bed  open  in  tioM 
of  flood*  it  is  not  possible  that  it  can  do  so  when  at  a  low  stags. 

While  the  bed  of  a  river  becooaes  gradually  higher,  the  lateral  branch- 
es, which  have  a  greater  fell  than  the  main  river,  will  increase  the  sec- 
tional area  of  their  beds,  and  discharge  more*  water  in  a  given  time. 
The  velocity  of  the  water  will,  in  the  way,  contimie  to  decrease  in  the 
main  river,  and  the  bed  fill  up  iatirely  in  the  end. 

From  all  these  fects  it  is  evident,  that  the  discharge  through  lateral 
btanehes  and  ontleta,  lessens  the  mechanical  or  scouring  power  of  the 
main  river^  by  decreasing  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water,  and 
that  those  very  kteral  bmnchea,  instead  of  relieving  and  improving  the 
main  nver,  become  the  very  means  of  ultimately  filling  it  up, 
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ART.  nr.-CHANCEllOR  HAEPEEB  MEMOIR  ON  BLAVERT.-Part  1 

OUVXET  AmWiFASM  THE  BBMmn  <»  iXYJUUnOV  AJIP  BKAUA  ITS  XVUai 
STBDOOUeS  or  SOCIBTY  and  tub  OOMPBTRION  Of  JNTB&BSra;  POOR  hAMB  OON- 
TRA8X£D  WITH  THX  RSLATION  Of  MASTER  AND  SLAYS. 

*  I  ADix,  fiarther^  (k^  Mlaterf  €miicifaies  ikt  kem^  of  civiUxaiian  and 
fti^rdn  the  wU$  cf  ewUizatiom,  The  iwnrni  part  of  tkis  propooitioii 
huB  been  so  fully  esUblished  by  a  ^ter  of  great  powor  of  thougbt*^ 
•bo«^  I  fsnr  hia  praotioal  eonclimoM  will  be  found  of  little  Taloe^-^lMit 
it  is  hardly  neoesaary  to  urge  it.*  Property— the  aoenmnlation  of  €mp» 
ital — as  it  is  oommeiily  oal&d,  is  the  first  elementary  eiTiliwtien.  But 
to  accumnlate  or  to  aae  oapital  to  any  eonstderable  ezteift,  die  oombi^ 
Ha^on  of  labor  is  neoeisary.  In  early  stages  of  socieity,  when  people 
are  thinly  sofittered  o^rer  an  eztensive  territory,  the  lab<Nr  neoessary  to 
eitensive  works,  eannot  be  cemmanled.  Men  are  independent  of  eaoh 
other.  Haying  the  oommaad  of  abnndance  of  land,  no  one  will  stiV 
mit  to  be  employed  in  the  serrioe  of  his  neighbor.  No  one,  therefore, 
can  enupky  more  oa^^tai  than  he  oan  nse  with  his  own  hands,  or  those 
of  his  family,  nor  have  an  ineome  mnoh  beyond  the  necessaries  of  Hfb. 
There  oaB)  ^erefore,  be'  litde  leisure  lor  int^ectnal  pursuits,  or  means 
of  acquiring  the  conrforte  or  elegancies  of  life.  It  w  jiardly  neoessi^ 
ly  to  say,  however,  that  if  a  man  has  the  eommand  of  shares,  he  may 
^enbiue  labor  and  use  eamtal  to  any  reauired  extent,  and  therefoi^ 
accumulate  wealth.  He  shows  that  mo  edoniet  have  been  smocessfuUr 
irianted  without  some  s<»rt  of  slarei^.  So  we  find  the  fcct  to  be.  U 
IS  only  in  the  slaveholdiBg  Statee  of  our  ooafoderacy  that  wealth  eaa 
be  acquired  by  agrieultttre,  whiek  is  the  general  employmeot  of  owr 
whole  country.  jAjnong  ua,  we  knew  that  there  ia  no  one,  heweter 
bumble  hie  beginning,  who,  with  perse^sring  industry,  intellLgenee  and 
erderiy  and  Tirtuous  habits,  may  not  attain  to  oonsidenwle  opulence.  Se 
ftur  as  wealth  haa  been  aoeumulated  in  the  States  which  do  not  posseai 
slaves,  it  has  been  in  cities  by  the  pursuits  of  commeroe;  or,  laiely,by 
manu&cturas.*  But,  the  products  of  slave  kbor,  tenish  more  than 
two-thirdf  of  the  matmab  of  our  fioretgn  comineroe,  whioh  the  ind«» 
try  of  those  States  is  enwloyed  in  transperttnff  and  esehanging;  and 
among  the  slaveholding  States  is  to  be  found  Sie  great  market  for  all 
the  i^oductkms  of  their  industry  d  whatever  kind.  The  )>romerity  of 
those  States,  therefore,  and  the  civiliiation  of  their  cities,  have  been,  fat 
tiie  most  part,  created  by  the  existence  of  slavery.  Even  in  the  cities,  but 
for  a  class  of  population  whioh  our  inetitutions  haVe  marked  as  aervile,ii 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  preserve  the  ordinary  habitndea  of  civib> 
ised  lifo,  by  commanding  the  necessary  menial  and  domestic  service. 

Every  stage  of  human  eoetety,  ^m  the  molt  barbarous  to  the  menl 
refined,  has  its  own  peculiar  evils  to  mark  it  as  the  condition  of  moral* 
ity,  and,  pwhapB,;there  is  none  but  Omnipotence  who  can  say  in  whidi 
the  scale  of  good' or  evil  most  prepomderates.    We  need  say  nothing 

*The  author  of  England  and  America.  We  do«  hovever*  most  indignantly 
repudiate  hi«  ooncluftion — ^that  we  are  bound  to  submit  to  a  tariff  of  protection* 
as  an  expedient  for  retalninff  our  slaves.  '*  The  force  of  the  whole  Union  being 
rsqaired  to  pissiiia  slavMrjw-to  kasp  down  the  slavts^^' 
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of  the  evils  of  wtmge  Ufe.  There  is  a  state  of  sodetj,  elerated  some- 
idiat  above  it,  wfaioh  is  to  be  fraud  insopno  of  tiie  more  thinly  pop^^c^ted 
portions  of  our  own  country — the  nidest  agricultural  state — which  Is 
ttnu  charaeteriied  Inrthe  «u^or  to  whom  I  hate  referred.  ^  The  Ameri^ 
ean  of  the  backwoods  has  often  been  described  to  the  English  as  gross- 
ly ignorant,  dirty,  unsocial,  delighting  in  rum  and  tobaeco,  attached  to 
Bothing  bat  his  rifle,  adveaturous,  restiess,  more  than  half  savage. 
Deprii^  of  «odal  enjojra^its  or  ezciteaienti,  he  has  reeourse  to  thCMse 
of  savage  life,  aiui  beoomes  (fir  in  tins  respect  ^e  Americans  degene^ 
tate)  unfit  for  society."  This  is  n«  very  inviting  picture,  which,  though 
«iEa|^erated,  we  know  mot  to  be  without  l&eBeas.  The  evile  bf  sueh  % 
itate,  I  nq^ose,  will  hardly  be  thought  oompeuBated  by  unboundei 
freedom,  perktt  equality  and  anmle  means  p(  subsistence. 

But  let  us  take  another  alage  in  the  progreis  which,  to  nteny,  will 
«ppear  to  offer  all  that  is  deshwble  in  existenoe^^'-aQd  realize  another 
Utopia.  Let  us  siqypose  a  state  of  soeiety  in  whteh  i^l  shall  have  prap^ 
erty,  and  there  sluidl  be  no  great  inequality  of  property — in  wliich, 
soeiety  shall  be  so  mueh  condensed  as  to  afford  the  means  of  social  in* 
iMKSourse,  without  being  crowded,  so  as  te  ereate  difl&cuHy  in  obtaining 
tiie  Bieaiis  of  s|^bsistenoe-^-in  which  «ferv  family  t^iat  ohoeses  may 
have  as  mmh  land  as  will  employ  its  own  hands,  while  others  ma^  em- 
ploy their  industry  m  forming  such  products  as  it  may  be  desirable 
to  exehaage  witii  them.  Wheels  are  generally  established  and  the 
rudimotts  of  educstioii  universally  diffosed^  itelidon  Is  taught,  «nd 
every  viihwe  has  its  ehureh,  neat  though  hmmUe,  Uftiifg  its  spire  to 
heaven.  Q&tB  is  a  situstiou  apparently  the  most  fhvor^le  to  happir 
aess.  I  say  apparenii^  Ibr^  the  greatest  source  of  human  misery  is 
net  ia  exlenial  etmiimstaaoes,  but  ia  men  themseiveB'^in  their  de* 

rnved  inoHuailioDV,  ^eir  wayward  passions  and  perverse  wills.  Hertf 
room  foot  all  the^petty  competitiott,  the  envy,  hatred,  malice  and  dis* 
simulation,  that  torture  the  heart  iu  what  mtty  be  supposed  the  moM 
sophisticated  states  of  soeiety,  and,  tiiough  less  narked  and  offensive, 
there  may  be  much  of  the  liceatiousaees. 

But,  apart  from  this,  in  sodi  a  condition  of  soeiety,  if  there  is  KKtle 
suflbring,  there  is  little  high  enjoymeuti  The  even  ftxyw  of  lifb  forbids 
the  high  excitement  whieh  is  necessary  for  it  If  ^ere  is  little  vic^ 
there  is  little  phoe  for  the  eminent  virtues  whiA  employ  themselv^ 
ia  oontrolHtfg  the  disorders  aad  remedying  ^e  evils  of  8oeie<7,  which, 
Uke  war  amd  revolution,  caH  forth  the  higfiest  po^wers  of  man,  whether 
Ibr  good  or  fbr  evil  If  there  is  little  misery,  there  is  little  room  fbr 
henevolenoe.  Useful  public  iastitatioas  we  aiay  suppose  to  be  created, 
btt  not  such  as  are  merely  ornamental.  Slegantarts  can  be  little  cut* 
tivated,  for  there  are  no  meane  to  reward  the  artists  tt<Kr  the  higher 
literature,  for  no  one  will  have  leisure  or  means  to  oulivate  it,  fbr  its 
own  sake.  Those  who  aoqiaire  what  may  be  called  liberal  education,' 
will  do  so  iu  order  to  emmoy  it  as  the  means  of  their  own  subsistence 
oar  advancement  in  a  promsion,  and  literature  itself  will  partake  of 
the  sordidncss  of  trade.  In  short,  it  is  plain,  that,  in  such  a  state  of 
societv,  the  moral  and  iutelleotual  faculties  cannot  be  cultivated  to 
their  highest  perfection. 

But,  whether  that  which  I  iiave  dfiwrihed  bethe  SMSt 
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•Mft  of  9b9ktf  «p  ho,  itk  #ectil«  ^iit  CMHol  ooothid.  MntatfiMi 
tod  pro^«M  i»  tbe  condition  of  bttmiEn  afiun.  TkoQgh  relurded  for 
a.  time  bj  oxtrftoeons  or  •ooidontal  cironmstaBoeS)  the  wteel  most  roll 
oa.  The  tesdeiiey  of  popiil«tio»  is  to  beooifto  croiiRded-^inoretsiiig 
ike  diffienlt^'  of  obtftisiiig  Mbdatoooe.  Thete  will  be  some  wi^at 
wj  property  except  the  eapMity  fi>r  labor.  This  they  must  sell  tm 
those  who  hiure  the  means  of  employing  them^  thereby  swelling  tbsr 
amovBt  of  their  oapittil  and  incceasing  inequali^.  The  prooess  stUI 
Jfoes  on.  The  number  of  laborers  inereases  until  there  is  a  diffioultf 
m  ohtainiag  employmoBt  The  eompetitioii  is  establiBhed.  The  re« 
maneratie&of  the  labor  boeowes,  gradnallT,  loss  and  less;  a  larger* 
and  larger  proportion  of  the  product  of  his  labor  goes  to  swell  the  for* 
tuue  of  the  capitalist;  ineauality  becomes  still  greater  and  more  iurid*- 
ions,  until  the  process  enos  in  the  estafotisfament  of  such  a  state  of 
things  as  the  same  author  describes  as  now  existing  in  Bni§^d.  After 
u  most  imposiug  picture  of  her  greatness  and  resourees;  of  her  supers 
ahovtfding  capital  and  all  pervading  industry  and  enterprise;  o£ 
her  public  iastttu^oDS  for  purposes  of  art,  karaiug  and  bene^elenoe; 
her  public  improvements,  by  which  intercourse  b  facilitated  and  the* 
convenieBce  of  man  subserved;  the  oonv«nienoies  and  luxuries  of  lilh 
enjoyed  by  those  who  are  in  possession  of  fortune  or  have  proitabto 
emplojmicnts;  of  idl,  in  short,  that  places  her  at  the  head  ot  moderm 
civilisation,  he  proceeds  to  give  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  And  lAro 
I  shall  use  his  own  words:  ^The  laboring  dass  compose  the  bulk  of 
the  people;  the  great  body  of  the  People :  the  Tast  m^ority  of  the  peo« 
^e-— Uiese  are  the  terms  by  which  English  writers  and  speakers  usuall  j 
describe  those  whose  only  property  is  their  labor. 

^  Of  oompreheasive  woras,  the  two  most  frequently  used  in  BngUsk 
politics,  are  distress  and  pauperism.  After  these,  ci  expressions  ap- 
plied to  the  state  of  the  poor,  the  most  common  are  vice  and  misery, 
wretchedness,  suflbrings,  ignorance,  degradation,  disooatent,  depravi^, 
drunkenness  and  the  increase  of  crinte^with  many  more  of  a  like 
nature." 

He  goes  on  to  give  ihe  details  of  this  inequality  and  wretchedness, 
ia  tersM  oaloululed  to  sicken  Mid  appaU  one  to  whom  the  picture  is 
new.  That  he  has  painted  strongly  we  may  suppose;  but  there  i» 
ample  corroborating  testimony,  if  such  vrere  needed,  that  the  represeB«» 
tatioH  is  sufastantkJly  just  Where  so  m«oh  misery  exists,  there  must^^ 
of  course,  be  much  discontent,  and  many  ha^e  been  disposed  to  traca 
the  sources  of  the  former  in  Tieious  legiidation,  or  the  structure  of  go^ 
emmeot;  and^  the  author  gives  the  yarioas  schemes,  sometimes  con- 
tradictory, sometimes  ludicrous,  which  projectors  haye  devised  as  a 
remedy  for  all  this  evil  to  whieh  flesh  is  Wr.  That  ill-judged  legislv 
tion  may  have  sometimes  amravated  the  general  suiforing,  or,  that  its 
extremity  may  be  mitigated  by  the  well  directed  efforts  of  the  vrisa 
aad  virtuous,  there  can  be  no  doubt  One  purpose  for  whkdi  it  haa 
heen  permitted  to  exist,  is,  that  it  maj^call  fort4  saoh  eibrts  and  awak«^ 
aa  powers  aad  virtues  which  would  otherwise  have  slumbered  for  want 
of  object  But%  remedy  there  is  none,  unless  it  be  to  abandon  their 
dvilisatioQ.  Tnis  inequality,  diis  vice,  this  misery,  this  $Un)€ry^  is  tha 
price  of  Englaad's  ciTiMaatioa.    They a^br  the  lotofbuasaaily.   But, 
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p0rJU|ii,  we  m%j  be.  panniUed^  hoablj  4o  liof|a^  .tivii  gMl,  hiieiM» 
%Qd  Widely  spread  aa  this  jmsery  uadonbtedly  ii,  in  reality,  ik  maj  yet  ba 
less  80  than  in  appearance.  We  can  estireate  but  ver^,  tery  imper» 
feotly,  the  good  and  eyU  of  individnal  condition,  as  of  different  states 
of  society.  Some  unexpected  solace  ariaei  to  animate  the  seTcrest  ca- 
lamity, Wonderful  is  the  power  of  custom  in  makiag  the  hardest  oon^ 
dition  tolerable ;  the  most  generally  wretched  life,  bta  oiroumatanoei 
of  mitigation  and  moments  of  viyid  enjoyment  of  which  the  more  seem* 
ingly  happy  can  scarcely  conoeive ;  though  the  lites  of  individuals  b0 
shortd^d.  the  aggregate  of  existeBoe  is  increased ;  even  the  wiom 
forms  of  aeath,  accelerated  by  want,  fsmiliarized  to  the  contemnlation^ 
like  death  to  the  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle,  may  becoaie  scarcely  mors 
lEocmidable^  than  what  we  Me  aooustomed  to  regard  aa  nature's  OTdioa-" 
ty  outlets  of  ejustence.  If  we  could  perfecdy  analyse  the  enjoymenta 
and  sufferings  of  the  most  happy  and  the  most  miserable  man,  we 
should,  perhaps,  be  startled  to  find  the  differenee  so  much  less  thaa* 
Our  previous  impressions  had  led  us  to  conceive.  But,  it  is  not  lor  ua 
to  assume  the  province  of  Omniscience.  The  particular  theory  of  the 
author  quoted,  seems  to  be  founded  on  an  assumption  of  this  sort-— 
that  there  is  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress,  when  thare  is  a  oertam 
balance  between  the  demand  for  labor  and  the  supply  of  it^  which  i» 
more  desirable  than  any  other — when  the  territory  is  so  thickly  peopled 
that  all  cannot  own  land  and  cultivate  the  soil  for  themselves,  but  a 
portion  will  be  compelled  to  sell  their  labor  to  oth<»s,  still  leaving,  how* 
ever,  the  wages  of  labor  high  and  the  laborer  independent  It  isplatni 
however,  that  this  would,  in  like  manner,  partake  of  the  good  and  the- 
evil  of  other  states  of  society.  There  would  be  less  of  equality  and 
less  rudeness  than  in  the  early  8ta§es;  less 'Civilisation  and  less  suffer- 
ing  than  in  the  latter. 

It  is  the  competition  for  employment,  which  is  the  source  of  thie 
misery  ef  society,  that  gives  rise  to  all  excellence  in  artitnd^nowledget 
When  the  demand  for  labor  ezoeeda  the  supply,  the  services  of  Uia 
most  ordinarily  qualified  laborer  will  be  eagerly  retained.  When  the 
supply  begins  to  exceed  and  competition  is  established,  higher  and 
higher  qualifications  will  be  required,  until,  at  length,  when  it  becomes 
very  intense,  none  but  the  most  oonsumately  skillful  can  be  sure  to  be 
employed.  Nothing  but  necessity  can  drive  men  to  the  exertions  which 
are  necessary  so  to  qualify  themselves.  But  it  is  not  in  arts,  merelr 
meehanical  alone,  that  this  superiot  excellence  will  be  required.  It  will 
be* extended  to  every  intellectual  employment;  and,  though  this  mi^ 
not  be  the  effect  in  the  instance  (^  overy  individual,  yet  it  will  fix 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  society,  and  prescribe,  everywhere  and 
in  every  department,  the  highest  possible  standard  of  attainment. 

But  how  ia  it  that  the  existence  of  slavery,  as  with  us,  will  retard 
the  evils  of  eivilisation?  Very  obviously.  It  is  the  intense  comp^r 
tion  of  civiliaed  life  that  gives  rise  to  the  exoesuve  cheapness  <^  labor, 
and,  the  exeeesive  cheapness  of  labor  is  the  cause  of  the  evils  in  ques- 
tion. Slave  labor  can  never  be  so  cheap  as  what  is  called  free  labor. 
Political  eoonomists  have  established  aa  the  natural  standard  of  wages^ 
in  a  fully  peopled  oountry,the  value  of  the  laborer's  subsistence.^  I  shall 
not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  precise  trutk  of  this  proposition.    It  oer" 
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UiM  ippiqiiimifiii  Ae  tratiL  Where  eoiiipelili#ik  ii  Intense^  bm» 
will  Uhor  for  »  bare  eabtisteiiee^  and  lees  tbeo  a  oempetent  subaistenet. 
The  emplojer  of  free  laborers  obtains  their  sendees  during  the  time 
of  their  health  and  yigor,  without  the  eharg e  of  rearing  them  from  in^ 
Cuioy,  or  supporting  them  in  sickness  er  old  aga  This  eharge  is  im- 
posed  on  Uie  empbjer  of  slave  labor^  who,  ^erefore,  paya  higher  wv 
ges,  iwd  outs  off  the  prineipal  source  of  misery— the  wants  and 
soffeiings  of  in&ncy,  sickness  and  old  age.  Laborers,  too,  will  be  less 
Aillful  and  perform  less  work— enhancing  the  price  of  that  sort  of  la- 
bor. The  poor  laws  of  England  are  an  attempt— but,  an  awkward 
and  empiric  attempt^-to  iupply  the  place  of  tnat  whioh  we  should 
suppose  the  foelinn  of  erery  human  mart  would  declare  to  be  a  nat> 
Bral  obligation — that  he  who  has  receiyed  the  benefit  of  the  lsl)orer's 
serrices  during  his  healUi  and  rigor,  skoold  maintain  him  when  he  be- 
eomes  unable  to  provide  for  his  own  support.  They  answer  their  purpose , 
however,  very  imperfeedy,  and  are  unjustly  and  unequally  imposed. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  apportion  the  burden  according  to  the  benefti 
received-— and,  perhaps,  there  could  be  none.  This  is  one  of  the  ev^s 
of  their  condition. 

In  periods  of  commercial  revulsion  and  distress,  like  the  present,  the 
distress,  in  countries  of  free  labor,  foils  principally  on  the  iaborers. 
In  those  of  slave-bbor,  it  fidls  jiUmosi  exclusively  on  the  employer.  In 
the  former,  when  a  business  becomes  unprofitable,  the  employer  dismis»- 
es  his  laborers  or  lowers  their  wages.  But  with  us,  it  is  uie  very  pe- 
riod at  which  we  are  least  able  to  dismiss  our  laborers ;  and  if  we  would 
not  suffer  a  further  lossy  we  cannot  reduce  their  wages.  To  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  services  of  whioh  they,  are  capable,  we  must  provide  for 
maintaining  their  health  and  vigor.  In  point  of  foot,  we  know  that 
this  is  accounted  among  the  necessary  expenses  of  management.  If 
the  income  of  every  planter  of  the  southern  States,  were  permanently 
reduced  one-half^  or  even  much  more  than  that,  it  would  not  take  one 
jot  from  the  support  and  comforts  of  the  slaves.  And  this  can  never 
be  materially  altered,  untQ  they  shell  become  so  unprofitable  that  slav- 
ery must  be  of  necessity  abandoned.  It  is  probable  that  the  aocu- 
mulation  of  individual  wealth  will  never  be  carried  to  quite  so  great 
an  extent  in  a  slave-holding  country,  as  in  one  of  free  labor ;  but  a 
consequence  will  be,  that  there  will  be  less  inequality  and  less  suffering. 

Serviiudt  is  the  condition  of  civilisation.  It  was  decreed,  when  th^ 
command  was  given,  ^  be  fruitful,  and  multiplv  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it,"  and  when  it  was  added,  ^  in  ttie  sweat  of  thy  foce  shalt 
thou  eat  bread."  And  what  human  oeing  shall  arrogate  to  himself- 
the  authority  to  pronounce  that  our  form  of  it  is  worse  in  itself^  or 
more  displeasing  to  God,  than  that  whioh  exists  elsewhere?  Shall  it 
be  said  that  the  servitode  of  other  countries  grows  out  of  the  exigency 
of  their  oircnmstances,  and  therefore  somety  is  not  responsible  for  it^ 
Bat  if  we  know  that  in  the  progress  of  things  it  is  to  come,  would  it 
not  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  and  foresight  to  make  provi9ion  ior  it,, 
and  thereby,  it*  we  can,  mitigate  the  severity  of  its  evils?  But  the 
foot  is  not  80.  Let  any  one  who  doubts,  read  the  book  to  which  I  have 
several  times  referred,  and  he  may  be  satisfied  that  it  was  foroed  upon 
us  I»y  the  extremest  exigenoy  of  ciidunstsnces,  in  a  struggle  for  very 


«fatoM6.  Wiihomt  it,  ii  »  4e«btfiil  irfMther  »  wUle  umb  wmJi  te 
iivir  eziftiiig  <m  this  eoBtui«iit-*-eertitii,  tliat  if  tbere  wete,  thty  would 
1w  in  a  state  of  the  utmoit  destiiatioii,  woakness  and  misofy.  It  was 
fnroed  on  m  bj  neoenity,  and  fortliet  hBtened  upon  ns,  bj  tho  snpe* 
lior  sinlliority  of  the  mother  ooiHitr^.  I,  for  one,  neithjer  dopreoate- 
B0r  resent  nie  gift.  Nor  did  wo  mslitaie  slavinrj.  The  Ajfrieaas 
brought  to  us  h^  been,  speaking  in  the  general,  slares  in  their  own 
ooontry,  and  only  mnderwent  a  ohai^  of  masters.  In  the  oovntries 
e£  Eur^,  and  the  States  of  onr  Confiidevaej,  in  whieh  slavery  has 
osMod  to  ezbt,  it  was  ab(^hed  by  positiim  legislalton.  If  the  order 
of  imtnre  has  been  departed  from,  and  a  foroed  and  artifioial  state  o^ 
things  introdueed,  it  has  been,  als  the  experience  of  all  the  worid  d«^ 
oiares,  by  them  and  not  b^n& 

That  there  are  great  enls  in  a  society  where  flla?<ery  exists,  and  that 
the  institution  is  liable  to  great  abuse,  I  hsTS  already  said.  To  say 
otiierwise,  would  be  to  say  UAt  they  were  not  human.  But  the  whole^ 
of  human  life  is  a  system  of  erils  and  compensations.  We  ha^e  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  oompensations  with  us  are  fewer,  or  smaller 
in  proportion  to  the  evils,  than  those  of  any  other  condition  of  sooietf . 
TeH  me  of  an  evil  or  abuse;  of  an  instance  of  cruelty,  oppression,  u- 
centioQsness^  crime  or  suffuring^  and  I  will  point  out,  and  often  in  five- 
fold d^pree,  an  equivalent  svil  or  abuse  in  oountries  where  slavery  does 
not  exist? 

liOt  us  ^examine,  without  Uenching,  the  actual  and  alleged  evib  of 
slavery,  and  the  array  of  horrors  whioii  many  suppose  to  be  its  uai'- 
versal  concomitants.  It  is  said  that  the  slave  is  oiit  of  the  protection 
of  the  law;  that  if  the  i»w  purports  to  protect  him  in  lifo  and  limb, 
it  is  but  imperfeedy  exeoutea ;  that  he  is  still  subject  to  excessive  la- 
bor, degrading  blows,  or  any  other  sort  of  torture  which  a  master, 
pimapered  ami  bnitaliwd  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  may  think 
pr^>er  to  inflict;  he  is  eut  off  from  the  opportunity  of  intdilectual| 
moral  or  religious  improvement,  and  even  positive  enactments  are 
directed  against  his  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  he  b  out  off 
forever  from  the  hope  of  raimig  his  condition  in  sectetv,  whatever  may 
be  his  merit,  talents,  or  virtues,  and  therefiyre  deprived  of  the  stroag*^ 
est  incentive  to  useful  and  praisewordiy  exertion ;  his  physical  d^j^ra^ 
dation  b^ets  a  corresponding  moral  degradation ;  he  is  without  moral 
vrinoijJe,  and  addicted  to  the  lowest  vices,  particularly  theft  and  fabe- 
hoed ;  if  marriage  be  not  disallowed,  it  is  little  better  than  a  state  of 
oonoubtnage,  from  which  results  general  ticentiousness,  and  the  want 
of  chastity  among  females  'this  indeed  is  net*  protected  by  law,  but  is 
subject  to  the  outrages  <rf  brutal  lust;  both  sexes  ate  liable  to  have 
their  detrest  affsstions  violstod,  to  be  add  like  brutes ;  husbands  to  b» 
torn  from  wives,  childMnfrvm  parents:  this  is  the  picture  eommonly 
presented  by  the  denounoen  of  sknrery. 

It  is  a  somewhat  sinftukr  fitct,  that,  when  there  ealstad  in  onr  stita* 
ne  law  for  punishtnr  ^  murderer  ef  a  sta^  other  tiian  a  peeuniarf 
fine,  there  were,  I  will  venture  ta  say,  at  least  ten  mntders  oi  freemen 
for  one  nmrder  of  a  sltrfS.  Tet  It  is  supposed  they  are  less  proteeted, 
or  less  secure,  than  their  masins.  Why,  they  are  pro^teeted  by  their 
vory  si^natioii  in  soeiety^  and  therefere  less,  need  ths  ptoteotion  of  law. 
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With  any  other  person  than  their  master,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  them 
to  come  in  such  sort  of  collision  as  usually  gives  rise  to  furious  and 
revengeful  passions ;  they  offer  no  temptation  to  the  murderer  for 
^in ;  against  the  master  himself,  they  have  the  security  of  his  own 
interest,  and  by  his  superintendence  and  authority,  they  are  protected 
from  the  revengeful  passions  of  each  other.  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  cause  of  humanity  has  been  served  by  the  change  in  jurispru- 
denoe,  which  has  placed  their  murder  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of 
a  freeman.  The  change  was  made  in  the  subserviency  to  the  opinions 
and  clamor  of  others,  who  were  utterlv  incompetentto  form  an  opinion 
on  the  subject ;  and  a  wise  act  is  seldom  the  result  of  legislation  in 
this  spirit  From  the  fact  which  I  have  stated,  it  is  plain  that  they 
kss  need  protection.  Juries  are,  therefore,  less  willing  to  convict,  and 
it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  guilty  will  escape  all  punishment. 
Suurity  is  one  of  the  compensations  of  their  humble  position.  We 
challenge  the  comparison,  tnat  with  us  there  have  been  fewer  murders 
of  slaves,  tban  of  parents,  children,  apprentices,  and  other  murderS| 
cruel  and  unnatural,  in  society  where  slavery  does  not  exist. 

But  short  of  life  or  limb,  various  cruelties  may  be  practiced  as  the 
passions  of  the  master  may  dictate.  To  this  the  same  reply  has  been, 
often  ffiven — that  thev  are  secured  by  the  master's  interest.  If  the 
state  01  slavery  is  to  exist  at  all,  the  master  must  have,  and  ought  to  have, 
such  power  of  punishment  as  will  compel  them  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  station.  And  is  not  this  for  their  advantage  as  well  as  his  ? 
No  human  being  can  be  contented,  who  does  not  perform  the  duties  of 
his  station.  Has  the  master  any  temptation  to  go  beyond  this?  If 
he  inflicts  on  him  such  punishment  as  will  permanently  impair  his 
strength,  he  inflicts  a  loss  upon  himself;  and  so  if  he  requires  of  him 
excessive  labor.  Compare  the  labor  required  of  the  slave  with  those 
of  the  free  agricultural,  or  manufacturing  laborer  in  Europe,  or  even 
in  the  more  thickly  peopled  portions  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  of 
our  confederacy — thougn  these  last  are  no  fair  subjects  of  comparison — 
they  enjoying,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  great  degree,  the  advantages  of 
slavery  along  with  those  of  an  early  and  simple  state  of  society.  Head 
the  English  parliamentary  reports,  on  the  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turing operatives,  and  the  children  employed  in  factories.  And  such 
is  the  impotence  of  man  to  remedy  the  evils  which  the  condition  of  his 
existence  has  imposed  on  him,  that  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  attempts  by  legislation  to  improve  their  situation,  will  not  aggra- 
vate its  evils.  They  resort  to  this  excessive  labor  as  a  choice  of  evils. 
If  so,  tbe  amount  of  their  compensation  will  be  lessened  also  with  the 
diminished  labor ;  for  this  is  a  matter  which  legislation  cannot  regu- 
late. Is  it  the  nart  of  benevolence  then  to  cut  them  off  even  from 
this  miserable  liberty  of  choice?  Yet  would  these  evils  exist  in  the 
same  degree,  if  the  laborers  were  ihe  property  of  the  master — having  a 
direct  interest  in  preserving  their  lives,  their  health  and  strength,? 
Who  but  a  driveling  fanatic,  has  thought  of  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing domestic  animals  from  the  cruelty  of  their  owners  ?  And  yet,  are 
not  great  and  wanton  cruelties  practiced  on  these  animals  ?  Compare 
the  whole  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  slaves  throughout  our  southern 
country,  with  those  elsewhere,  inflicted  by  ignorant  and  depraved  por- 
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tions  of  the  commimity,  on  those  whom  the  relations  of  society  put  iiit9 
their  power :  of  brutal  hnsbands  on  their  wives ;  of  brutal  parents — 
subdued  against  the  strongest  instincts  of  nature  to  that  brutality  by 
the  extremity  of  their  misery — on  their  children ;  of  brutal  masters 
on  apprentices.  And  if  it  should  be  asked,  are  not  similar  cruelties 
inflicted  and  miseries  endured  in  your  societies  ?  I  answer  in  no  com- 
parable degree.  The  class  in  question  are  placed  under  the  control  <^ 
others,  who  ate  interested  to  restrain  their  excesses  of  cruelty  or  rage. 
Wives  are  protected  from  their  husbands,  and  children  from  their  pa- 
rents. And  this  is  no  inconsiderable  compensation  of  the  evils  of  our 
system ;  and  would  so  appear,  if  we  could  form  anv  conception  of  the 
immense  amount  of  misery  which  is  elsewhere  thus  inflicted.  The 
other  class  of  society,  more  elevated  in  their  position,  are  also  (speak- 
ing of  course  in  the  general)  more  elevated  in  character,  and  more,  re- 
sponsible to  public  opinion. 

But  besides  the  interest  of  their  master,  there  is  another  security 
against  cruelty.     The  relation  of  master  and  slave,  when  there  is  no 
mischievous  interference  between  them,  is,  as  the  experience  of  all  the 
world  declares,  naturally  one  of  kindness.     As  to  the  fact,  we  should 
be  held  interested  witnesses,  but  we  appeal  to  universal  nature.    Is  it 
not  natural  that  a  man  should  be  attached  to  that  which  is  his  own^  and 
which  has  contributed  to  his  convenience,  his  enjoyment,  or  his  vani- 
ty ?     This  is  felt  even  toward  animals  and  inanimate  objects.     How 
much  more  toward  a  being  of  superior  intelligence  and  usefulness, 
who  can  appreciate  our  feelings  toward  him  and  return  then  ?     Is  it 
not  natural  that  we  should  be  interested  in  that  which  is  dependent  <m 
us  for  protection  and  support  %     Do  not  men  everywhere  contract  kind 
feelings  toward  ^eir  dependents?     Is  it  not  natural  that  men  should 
be  more  attached  to  those  whom  they  have  Ions  known — whom,  per- 
haps, they  have  reared  or  been  associated  with  from  infancy — than  to 
one  with  whom  their  connection  has  been  casual  and  temporary  ?    What 
is  there  in  our  atmosphere  or  institutions  to  produce  a  perversion  of 
the  general  feelings  of  nature?     To  be  sure,  in  this  as  in  all  other 
relations,  there  is  frequent  cause  of  oflense  or  excitement— on  one  side, 
,  for  some  omission  of  duty,  on  the  other,  on  account  of  reproof  or  pun- 
ishment inflicted.     But  this  is  common  to  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  punishment  be  justly  inflicted — 
and  there  is  no  temptation  to  inflict  it  unjustly — it  is  as  little  likely 
to  occasion  permanent  estrangement  or  resentment  as  in  that  case. 
Slaves  are  perpetual  children.     It  is  not  the  common  nature  of  man, 
unless  it  be  depraved  by  its  own  misery,  to  delight  in  witnessijig  pain. 
It  is  more  greatful  to  behold  contented  and  cheerful  beings,  than  sul- 
len and  wretched  ones.     That  men  are  sometimes  wayward,  depraved 
and  brutal,  we  know.     That  atrocious  and  brutal  cruelties  have  been 
perpetrated  on  slaves,  and  on  those  who  were  not  slaves,  by  such 
wretches,  we  also  know.     But  that  the  institution  of  slavery  has  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  form  such  a  character,  that  such  crimes  are  more 
common,  or  more  aggravated  than  in  other  states  of  society,  or  produce 
among  us  less  surprise  and  horror,  we  utterly  deny  and  challenge  the 
comparison.     Indeed  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  full 
evidence  could  be  obtained,  the  comparison  would  result  in  our  favor, 
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mad  tb»i  the  iendenoj  of  filayerj  is  ra^er  to  humaniise  than  to 
brutaliae. 

The  accounts  of  travelers  in  Oriental  countries,  give  a  very  favora- 
ble representation  of  the  kindly  relations  which  exist  between  the 
master  and  slave ;  the  latter  being  often  the  friend,  and  sometimes  the 
heir  of  the  former.  Generally,  however,  especially  if  they  be  Epglish 
travelers — if  they  say  any  thing  which  may  seem  to  give  a  favorable 
compleaion  to  slavery,  they  think  it  necessary  to  enter  their  protest, 
that  -they  shall  not  be  taken  to  give  any  sanction  to  slavery  as  it  ex- 
ists in  America.  Yet  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  countries. 
There  are  very  obvious  reasons  why  in  those  countries  there  should  be 
a  nearer  approach  to  equality  in  their  manners.  The  master  and  slave 
are  often  cognate  races,  and  therefore  tend  more  to  assimilate.  There 
is,  in  fact,  less  inequality  in  mind  and  character,  where  the  master  is 
but  imperfectly  civilized.  Less  labor  is  exacted,  because  the  master 
has  fewer  motives  to  accumulate.  But  is  it  an  injury  to  a  human  be- 
ing, that  regular,  if  not  excessive,  labor  should  be  required  of  him  ? 
The  primeval  curse;  with  the  usual  benignity  of  providential  contriv- 
ance, has  been  turned  into  the  solace  of  an  existence  that  would  be 
much  more  intolerable  without  it.  If  they  labor  less,  they  are  much 
more  subject  to  the  outrages  of  capricious  passion.  If  it  were  put  to 
the  choice  of  any  human  being,  would  he  prefer  to  be  the  slave  of  a 
civilized  man,  or  of  a  barbarian  or  semi-barbarian  1  But  if  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  institution  in  those  countries  is  to  create  kindly 
relations,  can  it  be  imagined  why  it  should  operate  differently  in  this? 
It  is  true,  as  suggested  by  president  Dew — with  the  exception  of  the 
ties  of  close  consanguinity,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  intimate  relations 
of  society.  And  it  will  be  more  and  more  so,  the  longer  it  continues  to 
exist.  The  harshest  featui-es  of  slavery  were  created  by  those  who 
were  strangers  to  slavery — who  supposed  that  it  consisted  in  keeping 
savages  in  subjection  by  violence  and  terror.  The  severest  laws  to  be 
found  on  eur  statute  book  were  enacted  by  such,  and  such  are  still 
found  to  be  the  severest  masters.  As  society  becomes  settled,  and  the 
wandering  habits  of  our  countrymen  altered,  there  will  be  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  those  who  were  reared  by  the  owner,  or  de- 
rived to  him  from  his  ancestors,  and  who  therefore  will  be  more  and 
more  intimately  regarded,  as  forming  a  portion  of  his  family. 

It  is  true  that  the  slavu  is  driven  to  labor  by  stripes ;  and  if  the 
object  of  punishment  be  to  produce  obedience  or  reformation,  with  the 
least  permanent  injury,  it  is  the  best  method  of  punishment.  But  is 
it  not  intolerable  that  a  being  formed  in  ^  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
should  be  degraded  by  blows  ?  This  is  one  of  the  perversions  of  mind 
and  feeling,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer.  Such  pun- 
ishment would  be  degrading  to  a  freeman,  who  had  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  a  freeman.  In  general  it  is  not  degrading  to  a  slave, 
nor  is  it  felt  to  be  so.  The  evil  is  the  bodily  pain.  Is  it  degrading  to 
a  child  ?  Or  if  in  any  particular  instance  it  would  be  so  felt,  it  is  sure 
not  to  be  inflicted,  unless  in  those  rare  cases  which  constitute  the  start- 
ling and  eccentric  evils,  from  which  no  society  is  exempt,  and  against 
which  no  institutions  of  society  can  provide. 
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ART.  v.— STABILITY  OF  THE  UNION, 
xmrira  policit  ebgardinq  tropical  products  and  ths  slave  trade;  abob^ 

TIVB  MOVEBUBNTS  TO  CHECK  THIS  TRADE;  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS,  HOW  REQARD- 
ED  IN  ENGLAND;  PRODUCTS  OF  SLAVE  AND  FREE  LABOR;  COMMERCIAL  ADVAN- 
TAGES OP  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  AND  HOW  MUCH  THE  NORTH  GAINS  BY  A 
UNION  WITH  THEM;  SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS;  STATISTICS  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN POPULATION,  BLACK  AND  WHITE;  PB08PBCT8  FOR  THE  FUTURE,  Em  • 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  slow  growth  of  republican  institationa 
in  Europe  is  doubtless  thejproximity  of  powerful  aristocratic  landed  inter- 
ests, whose  system  of  internal  oppression  furnishes  them  with  the  means 
of  external  corruption,  and  Which  they  have  never  been  slow  to  apply 
to  the  internal  affairs  of  any  State,  where  the  tendency  is  to  republican- 
ism. Unhappy  Poland  was  distracted,  and  Ultimately  dismembered, 
through  the  influence  of  surrounding  despots,  operating  upon  the  inter- 
ests, passions,  prejudices,  and  vices  of  its  own  leaders.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  first  republic  of  France  show  with  what  unscrupulous 
boldness  an  English  ministry  supported  and  paid  party  leaders,  whose 
business  it  was  to  hurry  the  republicans  into  excesses  which  alienated 
the  sympathies  of  the  middle  masses,  and  compelled  monarchical  reac- 
tion. 1  he  enormous  scale  on  which  the  forgery  of  assignals,  as  proved 
in  courts  of  law,  was  carried  on  by  the  government  of  England,  under 
the  immediate  diiection  of  William  Pitt,  for  the  double  purposes  of  cor- 
rupting party  leaders  in  Paris,  and  of  ruining  the  French  finances,  by  de- 
stroying (through  excess  of  supply,  as  well  as  risk  of  fraud)  the  credit 
of  that  paper  which  was  the  only  resource  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, is  a  fearful  instance  of  the  machinery  which  corrupt  governments 
can  put  in  operation  against  the  stability  of  those  institutions  which  they 
dready  and  the  integrity  of  those  countries  of  which  they  covet  a  por- 
tion. The  position  of  parties  iii  the  United  Stales,  and  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  the  continent  in  relation  to  Great  Britain,  indicate  the 
working  of  similar  schemes  against  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the 
continuance  of  the  "  Model  Republic."  Within  the  last  thirty  years  the 
most  extraordinary  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  position  of  England 
in  her  relations  to  other  countries;  and  while  she  has  been  apparently 
descending  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  seemingly  becoming  annually 
more  dependent  for  necessaries  upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  has  been 
slowly  and  cautiously  weaving  a  web  of  diplomacy,  designed  to  replace 
her  at  once  and  forever  at  ihe  head  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  na- 
tions, and  to  confirm  her  in  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  From  remote  points 
her  combinations  have  been  gradually  developed,  until  the  crisis  is  now  at 
hand,  and  she  hopes  to  make  a  final  and  successful  grasp  at  commercial 
supremacy  orer  a  dismembered  union  of  the  States. 

The  course  of  affairs  since  the  peace  of  1815  has  been  steadily  to  in- 
crease the  importance  of  the  raw  materials,  of  manufactures,  and  of  tro- 
pical productions,  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  temperate  latitudes. 
The  progress  of  science,  and  the  inventions  of  jgenius,  have  exerted  a 
constant  influence  in  increasing  the  facility  with  which  the  nations  of 
Europe  may  supply  themselves  with  industrial  products,  and,  therefore, 

*  From  the  Democratic  Review. 
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to  diminish  the  amount  and  importance  of  their  international  trade. 
This  tendency  has,  however,  only  served  to  enhance  their  competition 
for  the  productions  of  tropical  climates,  and  of  newly  settled  regions,  of 
which  the  exports  are  always  that  rude  produce  necessary  to  supply  the 
dense  populations  of  the  older  and  wealthier  nations  with  the  material 
for  labor.  Those  who  can  best  succeed  in  commanding  these,  in  ex- 
change for  a  small  proportion  of  the  wrought  fabrics,  have  the  best  pros- 
pect of  outstripping  their  rivals  in  the  race  for  wealth  and  power.  This 
became  manifest  lo  the  British  statesmen  immediately  on  the  settlement  of 
Europe  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  when  the  prospect  of  continuing  to  Eng- 
land her  manufacturing  and  commercial  monopoly,  by  keeping  Europe 
embroiled,  was  at  an  end.  A  new  policy  was  then  adfopted.  Since  she 
could  no  longer  maintain  a  monopoly  of  sale  at  high  prices,  she  prepar- 
ed to  encounter  growing  competition,  by  laying  a  foundation  for  ample 
supplies  of  raw  materials  and  produce  from  her  own  resources,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  cutting  ofi)  as  far  as  practicable,  the  supplies  drawn  by 
other  nations.  The  freat  items  of  demand  were  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  silk, 
sheep's  wool,  and  indigo,  as  raw  materials,  with  coffee  and  sugar  as 
tropical  productions,  each  year  becoming  more  necessary  to  her  people. 
Of  the  raw  materials,  cotton  and  wool  were  the  most  important  As  yet, 
however,  the  demand  for  the  latter  has  not  greatly  exceeded  the  English 
home  supply,  but  was  evidently  increasing  beyond  it.  The  colony  of 
Australia  was  fixed  upon  as  the  source  of  future  supply;  and  of  all  her 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  in  that  alone  has  England  been  measura- 
bly successful.  The  wants  of  cotton  manufacturers  were  daily  becom- 
ing more  urgent ;  and  with  every  new  spindle  put  in  operation,  the  de- 
pendence of  England  upon  the  United  States  was  enhanced.  The  Brit- 
ish statesmen  fixed  upon  the  East  India  possessions  as  the  quarter 
whence  abundance  of  cotton  could  be  realized,  in  full  confidence  that 
any  quantity  could  be  there  raised,  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Earnest  attention  was  therefore  directed  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  that  region,  to  prepare  them  for  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  cotton  culture.  Simultaneously  with  this  confident 
reliance  upon  the  capabilities  of  India  to  produce  cotton,  she  adopted  the 
calculation  that  free  African  and  East  India  labor,  applied  to  her  West 
India  islands,  would  produce  sugar  and  coffee  much  cheaper  than  those 
articles  coukl  be  raised  in  Brazil  and  Cuba  by  the  expensive  and  waste- 
ful system  of  slave  labor,  more  particularly  if  the  cost  of  slaves  and  the 
expense  of  procuring  them  should  be  enhanced  by  the  suppression  of  the 
African  trade.  It  followed,  if  her  reasoning  was  sound,  that  by  raising 
ample  supplies  of  wool  and  cotton  in  her  own  possessions,  and  increas- 
ing the  sugar  and  coffee  productions  of  her  WeSt  India  islands,  by  sub- 
stituting free  labor,  supplied  from  her  own  tropical  nnd  densely  peopled 
possessions  of  India,  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  would  deprive  her 
rivals,  Cuba  and  Brazil,  of  labor,  and  that,  as  blacks  do  not  increase 
naturally  in  those  regions,  she  would  soon  extinguish  or  at  least  check 
their  competition.  The  conspiracy  of  Turnbu  11,  the  Biitish  consul  at 
Havanna,  to  incite  a  slave  insurrection  in  Cuba,  followed  close  upon  the 
emancipation  of  British  West  India  slaves ;  but  it  was  discovered  and 
crushed  under  circumstances  that  left  no  doubt  of  the  participation  of  the 
British  government  in  the  attempted  crimes. 
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By  the  example  of  emancipating  her  own  slaves,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  collateral  influence,  she  hoped  to  bring  about  emancipation  in  the 
United  Stales — an  event  which  would  not  fail  to  destroy  the  cotton  cul- 
ture, and  thereby  protect  India  from  opposition,  as  well  as  deprive  her 
European  rivals  in  the  manufacture  of  a  source  of  supply.  The  eman- 
cipation of  her  own  slaves  in  the  West  India  islands  was  cflfecled  by  the 
payment  of  $100,000,000  as  indemnity  to  planters:  having  at  hand  the 
means  of  crushing  any  attempt  at  insurrection,  to  which  sudden  freedom 
might  prompt  the  blacks,  and  bring  on  a  barbarous  and  bloody  war  of 
races,  such  as  that  of  which  St.  Domingo  aflforded  an  example,  she  re- 
m,unerated  the  whites,  and  gradually  and  smoothly  freed  the  blacks. 
Emancipation  in  the  United  Stales  would  necessarily  be  a  diflferenl  mat- 
ter. Three  millions  of  slaves,  clothed  and  fed  by  their  owners,  could 
not  be  paid  for.  In  common  with  their  roasters,  they  are  supported  by 
the  products  of  their  own  labor,  in  the  capacity  of  slaves.  Their  release 
from  that  condition  would  involve  at  once  a  cessation  of  production  ; 
the  planters*  credit  with  factors  would  cease,  their  nominal  wealth  dis- 
appear, and  destitution  overtake  the  whole  in  common.  Putting  aside 
all  consideration  of  the  natural  enmity  of  races,  this  destitution  would 
necessarily  involve  scenes  of  robbery,  outrage  and  murder.  If  these 
things  occur  in  Ireland  from  mere  destitution,  what  would  result  from 
the  distress  of  blacks  and  whites,  fired  with  mutual  enmity,  and  equally 
strong  in  numbers  ]  At  the  most  moderate  calculation,  there  would  be 
no  very  extensive  production  of  cotton  ;  the  factories  of  New  England, 
as  well  as  of  Europe,  would  lose  their  supplies;  American  shipping 
lose  two-thirds  of  its  freights;  while  Great  Britain  would  have  ample 
supplies  of  cotton  in  her  own  colonies  to  employ  her  own  ships;  and 
her  manufactories,  having  a  monopoly  of  the  raw  material,  would  com- 
mand the  markets  of  the  woild.  Such  was  the  reward  which  England 
promised  herself  for  the  exercise  of  philanthropy  toward  the  poor  blacks, 
Unforiunaiely,  although  virtue  always  has  its  reward,  it  doej  not  always 
come  in  the  shape  hoped  for  by  those  who  practice  it  on  speculation, 
and  the  scheme  fell  through — mostly  in  consequence  of  four  leading  er- 
roneous assumptions :  First.  The  growing  of  cotton  in  India — not- 
withstanding that  American  seed,  American  planters,  American  cotton- 
gins,  and  American  machinists,  were  at  great  expense  transferred  to 
that  country — was  found  to  be  utterly  impossible.  The  staple  deterio- 
1  rated  in  that  climate  so  much  as  to  render  competition  with  the  United 
j  States  from  that  quarter  hopeless.  Second.  The  assumption  that  blacks 
I  would  work  in  a  state  of  freedom  as  well  or  better  than  as  slaves,  was 
vproved  to  be  utterly  groundless:  they  would  not  work  at  all,  and  her 
colonies  were  ruined.  Third,  The  assumption  that  emigrants  from  the 
sugar  and  coflfee  countries  of  India  could  produce  as  well. in  the  West 
Indies,  was,  upon  trial,  found  equally  fallacious,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
miserable  beings  whom  she  caused  lo  be  transported  from  India  to  Ja- 
maica are  to  be  sent  back  at  great  expense.  Fourth.  Her  assumption 
that  the  African  slave-trade  could  be  suppressed  has  proved  as  great  a 
blunder  as  the  other  elements  of  her  grand  scheme;  and  the  leading 
authorities  upon  that  question  have  acknowledged  in  sorrow  the  fact, 
that  the  horrors  of  the  trade  are  at  this  moment  not  only  greater  than 
ever,  but  that  the  number  of  blacks  that  leave  Africa  is  larger,  and  an- 
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nually  iocreasiog.  Indeed,  it  might  readily  have  been  deduced  from 
the  state  of  affairs,  that  inasmuch  as  that  the  demand  for  coffee  and  sugar, 
the  products  of  slave  labor,  is  annually  on  the  increase  throughout  Hu- 
rope,  if  the  supply  should  be  diminished  through  the  failure  of  the  Eng- 
lish scheme  to  enhance  it  in  her  own  colonies  by  free  labor,  then  the  de- 
mand for  slaves  would  by  so  much  be  increased,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
fits of  the  trade ;  and  this  has  indeed  been  the  case.  All  the  attempts 
of  England  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  by  the  employment  of  her  cruis^ 
era,  and  by  her  wordy  contentions  in  relation  to  the  right  of  search, 
have  been  more  than  countervailed  through  the  demand  which  she  her* 
self  has  created  for  the  products  of  slave-purchasing  countries.  Her 
blockading  sqviadron  has  done  literally  nothing  toward  its  yrofessed 
object  So  far  from  its  having  suppressed  the  traffic,  or  promised  to 
suppress  it,  it  was  concluded  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Inqui- 
ry, that,  although  the  squadron  was  in  the  very  highest  state  of  efficiency 
and  discipline,  the  trade  was  "now  conducted  with  an  amount  of  organ- 
ifation  and  with  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  success  of  its  adventures, 
such  as  has  never  before  been  opposed  to  the  efforts  of  the  nations  en- 
ffa^cd  in  suppressing  it."  The  mean  number  of  captives  matters  very 
uttle  in  such  a  suite  of  things  as  this ;  and  the  London  Times  remarks 
as  follows: 

^  As  a  mere  question  of  £aet,  it  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  that 
our  cruisers  do  not  prevent,  nor  even  materially  impede,  the  exporta- 
tion of  slaviss  from  Afriea,  nor  their  importation  into  Brazil.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  concarrently  stated  by  the  commodore  and  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  captains  of  the  squadron,  that  its  presence  did 
actually  tend  to  the  consolidation  and  settlement  of  the  traffic,  by  con* 
fining  it  to  houses  of  large  capital  and  eetraordinary  resources.  We 
subjoin  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  Foreign  Office  reports 
and  Mr.  Bandinel's  abstract: 


No.  of        No.  ci4>tiired  No.  of  Nacapiur^ 

ilftTes  exported,  by  oruisera.  tlaTM  exported,    by  cruiBeri. 

1844 54,102  4.577 

1845 37,758  3,519 

1846 76,107  2,788 

1847 84,356  3,967 


1840 64,114  3,616 

1841 45,097  5,966 

1842 28,400  3,950 

1843 55,062  2,797 


^Judging  from  such  information  as  we  can  obtain,  we  think  the 
number  of  slaves  exported  from  the  coast  in  1848  cannot  bave  fallen 
short  of  100,000,  of  which,  between  6,000  and  7,000  must  have  been 
captured,  as  we  collect,  by  Sir  Charles  Hotham's  squadron.  His  own 
evidence  gave  nearly  thirty  per  cent  as  the  proportion  of  captures, 
speaking  of  captured  vessels  only ;  but,  if  this  is  the  case,  the  captures 
must  have  been  confined  to  very  small,  or  very  lightly  laden  vessels ; 
for,  the  proportion  has  seldom,  it  will  be  seen,  reached  even  as  high  as 
ten  per  cent 

"  if  any  conclusive  confirmation  were  wanted  of  the  truth,  that  the 
fluctuations  of  the  slave-trade  depended  solely  on  the  demand  for  slave 
produce  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  it  would  be  found  in  a  table 
which  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  of  the  prices  at  such  periods  of  ordinary  Havanna 
8ugar. 
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ATMtOT  rUOi  or  lOQAB  PIB  GWT.  tLkJE  fBAllB. 


mm 

or 

ML 

InenMo. 

DnffCMW 

1825  to  1830, 

34s. 

6d. 

9per  ct 

. .  perct 

21  perct. 

..  perct. 

1830  to  1835, 

94 

8 

*  « 

29     " 

•    • 

37     *• 

1835  to  1840, 

29 

3 

19     " 

•  • 

73     -^ 

<4 

•  • 

1840.  

25 

4 

•  • 

13     " 

•  • 

53     " 

1841  to  1844, 

21 

I 

•  • 

17     *. 

•  • 

29     " 

1845  to  1847, 

26 

7 

18     " 

•  • 

44     .* 

•  • 

'^  Very  little  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  oommereial  character  of  th# 
whole  proceeding.  The  nombeFS  would,  doubtless,  hare  differed  had 
our  squadron  not  been  there ;  but,  the  proportions  would  have  reman- 
ed the  same,  and  may  as  well  set  at  rest  any  inquiry  as  to  the  causes 
producing  the  increase  of  the  slave-trade  at  one  time,  and  the  diminu- 
tion at  another." 

When  England,  through  the  enormous  rise  of  sugar,  caused  by  the 
ruin  of  her  colonies,  was  compelled  to  throw  her  ports  open  to  foreign 
nigar,  she  ffaye  a  direct  premium  for  the  importation  of  slayes.  That 
she  pretended  to  exclude  slave  sugar  did  not  vary  the  the  result ;  thus, 
the  free*grown  suffar  of  India  found  sale  in  Europe.  The  mo* 
ment  England  bid  higher  for  the  sugar  it  went  to  her  instead  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  so  much  was  the  European  demand  for  slave  sugar  en- 
hanced bv  the  acts  oi  England.  Not  only  did  this  result  from  the 
fe^ilure  of  her  plan,  but  the  price  of  sugar  was  greatly  enhanced  to 
the  people  of  Ensland,  and  they  were,  finidly,  after  paying  9100,000^- 
000  to  &ee  the  suves,  $75,000,000  more  in  the  enhanced  priees  i^ 
sugar,  and  $50,000,000  to  support  the  slave  squadron — and,  after  aa 
attempt  to  exclude  slave-grown  sugar  from  English  consumption,  com- 
pelled to  admit  it,  and^  therdbre,  directly  to  encourage  the  slave-trade 
by  purchasing  its  products  at  high  prices.  While  the  West  India 
blacks  were  in  a  state  of  servitude,  they  raised  sugar  and  coffee  enousk 
for  English  consumption,  and  their  numbers  were  not  kept  up  by  the 
slave-trade.  By  emaneipatinff  them,  England  was  compelled  to  buy 
sugar  of  those  who  supplied  lanor  ^m  Africa,  and  who  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  import  more  slaves  to  supply  the  English  demand  for  sugar 
and  coffee.  While  professing  to  stop  the  slave-trade,  England  thus  in- 
duced  the  importation  of  more  blacks  into  Brazil  and  Cuba,  than  she 
had  herself  emancipated  in  her  own  islands.  Such  are  the  losses  which 
speculators  in  philanthropy  sometimes  sustain. 

The  following  table,  from  official  sources,  shows  the  annual  coik- 
aumption  of  six  artides  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  progressive  decline 
in  the  duty: 


OOnOK.  WOQIo 

Lbf.       DatyperlB.       Lbs.       Duty  per  owt       Lb«.       Duty  per  lb. 

1801 33,630390  ..  8,615^284  free  750,861  Is.  6d. 

1811 89,008,874  ..  4,739,972  68.8a.  6,390,122  0    7 

1821. 113  896,651  3d.  16,680,043  0    6  7,327,283  1    0 

1831 257,941,045  3  31,679,612  0    1  21^842^264  0    6 

1841 442,270,413  3  44,611.465  0    1  27,298,322  0    6 

1848 641^84,283  free  €4,021,957  tree  37,106,2^  0    4 

aUOAR.  TOBAOOO.  Ttk. 

Cwt       Dvtrpercwt.       L^       Ihitjperlb.         Lbs.  IMj. 

1801.... 3,341 ,496  208.  Od.  16,904,798  Is.  7d.  20,237,753  20perct- 

1811.... 3,398,367  27    ..  2i;37«,367  2    2  20,702,809  96      " 

1821.... 3,1 49,454  27    ..  15^98,152  4    ..  22,892,913  96      " 

1831.   ..4364,148  24     ..  19,533,814  3     ..  29,997,101  96      « 

1841.... 4,208324  24    5d.  22,309360  3    ..  36,675,667  25c.pr.U>. 

1848.... 6462,621  13    ..  27,061,480  3    ..  48,735,971  25      « 
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The  doty  on  ooiton  wool  has  been  reduced,  gradu^y,  from  258.  6d. 
per  100  pounds  in  1614,  when  imported  in  foreign  ships, and  IGs.  lid. 
in  Britisn  ships,  until  it  was  made  free  in  1845.  The  coffee  duty  here 
giren,  is  that  on  British  plantation.  This  was  9d.— that  is  to  say,  on 
West  India  it  was  96s.  per  cwi  and  848.  per  cwt  on  British  India — 
until  the  West  India  productions  so  declined  as  to  advance  the  price 
to  a  rate  that  would  permit  the  import,  in  1835.  of  India  coffee  at  this 
rate  of  duty ;  the  reduction  of  duty  to  6d.  on  all  British  then  became 
necessary,  while  foreign  paid  Is.  3d.  per  lb,  giving  37s.  4d.  per  cwt.  pro- 
tection to  the  British  planter.  In  1842  it  became  necessary  to  admit 
British  coffee  at  4d.  and  foreign  at  8d.  The  sugar  duties  are  those  on 
brown  British  plantation,  the  rate  on  foreign  being  now  20s.,  or  48.  per 
cwt.,  and  5  per  cent  less  than  the  duties  under  the  act  of  1840  on 
British.  The  old  duties  on  foreign  sugar  were  63s.  per  cwt.  The  de- 
cline in  the  quantities  drawn  from  the  West  Indies  to  supply  the  great 
demand  is  manifest  in  the  following  summary  aggregate  of  export! 
from  those  islands : 

lXF<MCf8  FBOM  BTTOB  WIST  IRIIUS. 

Sugar,  ewt.       Ram,  gals.  Ooflhe,  llit. 

1831 4,103,696       7,843,920       90^,802 

1841 2,154,217        2.770,139         9,927,689 

Decrease 1,952,479       5,073,781        lo[^103,113 

These  islands,  having  first  been  ruined  by  the  erroneous  legislation 
of  England,  and  the  supplies  of  free  labor  restricted,  were  theji,  by 
the  reduction  of  duty,  exposed  to  the  competition  of  slave-importing 
neighbors  in  the  European  markets.  This  state  of  things  has  pro- 
duped  a  strong  disgust  of  the  mother  country,  and  promoted  a  scheme 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  supplies 
of  labor  from  the  southern  States  may  be  opened  to  their  fields. 

The  whole  schemo  of  monopoly  of  raw  products,  and  consequently 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  superioritv,  based  upon  a  coloniu 
system,  having  thus  failed,  it  resulted  that  England  had  become  depend- 
ent, more  than  ever,  upon  the  United  States,  for  that  cotton  on  which 
her  existence,  as  a  commercial  nation,  depends.  One-half  of  her  whole 
external  commerce  had  come  to  consist  in  importing  raw  cotton,  and 
reexporting  it  in  the  shape  of  fabrics.  Over  2,000,000  of  her  people, 
and  a  vast  capital,  are  dfependent  for  employment  in  manufacturing, 
nnon  the  supply  of  the  raw  material ;  and  the  sole  source  of  that  sup- 
ply is  the  slave  labor  of  the  United  States.  That  country  whicn, 
shrouded  in  her  navigation  and  restriction  acts,  had  fancied  herself 
independent  of  the  world,  had  become  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
slave-labor  of  America.  At  such  a  moment  the  occupation  of  Texas, 
a  country  of  limitless  cotton  abilities,  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  populatioi^i 
in  arms  against  the  authority  of  Mexico,  was  a  spectacle  which  Eng- 
land regarded  with  intense  satisfaction.  The  Texan  country  was  the 
sole  remaining  cotton  land  upon  the  North  American  continent,  not 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  and  its  capacity,  under  the 
influence  of  English  capital,  to  produce  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  Eng- 
land, is  undoubted ;  and,  under  the  impression  that  cotton  could  there 
be  raised  by  free,  or  at  least  by  Asiatic  labor,  England  strenuously  ex- 
erted herself  to  acquire  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  young  State, 
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which  she  was  not  slow  in  recognizing  as  independent,  proffering  the 
most  liberal  treaties.  Texas,  on  her  declaration  of  independence,  had, 
however,  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union  in  1837,  but  was  prompt- 
ly rejected  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  was  at  that  moment  engaged  with 
England  in  suppressing  Canadian  rebellion,  and  who  did  not  wish 
to  disoblige  her  by  entertaining  the  Texan  proposition.  Immediately 
on  this  rejection,  England  began  to  press  its  '^  good  offices  "  upon  Tex- 
as, and  in  1839  she  formed  a  convention,  by  which  Texas  was  to  pay 
$5,000,000  as  her  part  of  the  Mexican  debt  to  England,  if  that  power 
would  procure  the  acknowledgement  of  Texan  independenoe,  and  the 
new  republic  was  to  be  taken  as  completely  under  "  British  protection," 
as  is  the  M^osquito  king  now.  At  that  time,  however,  England,  owing 
to  the  state  of  parties  in  Mexico,  could  not  procure  the  recognition  of 
Texas.  In  1840  the  world^s  convention  met  in  London,  and  the  Tex- 
an envoy.  General  Hamilton,  was  defeated  in  his  negotiation  by  their 
influence,  which  also  aided  Santa  Anna  in  procuring  the  means  for  in- 
vading Texas  in  1842,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  emancipating  slaves. 
This  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico  was  then  adopted  as  a  collateral 
movement  to  the  grand  slave-trade  coalition  treaty  got  up  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  Austria,  Kussia,  Prussia,  England  and  France,  were  to 
be  parties  to  a  treaty  of  mutual  right  of  search,  and  this  was  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  aweing  the  United  States  into  submission. 
The  minister  declared  in  Parliament,  July  17,  1844,  that  such  had 
been  their  intention.  It  was  at  that  moment,  that  the  vigilance,  skiU, 
and  address  of  General  Cass,  as  minister  to  Paris,  saved  his  country, 
by  persuading  France  not  to  sign  that  treaty.  The  news  of  that  di- 
plomatic defeat  of  England  reached  New  York  on  the  same  day  as 
that  of  the  invasion  of  Texas  under  Arista.  The  news  of  the  combi- 
nation was  also  the  announcement  of  its  failure.  Without  France  the 
quintuple  treaty  was  powerless,  and  without  that  treaty  England  could 
not  support  the  Mexican  invasion,  and  the  troops  retired  from  Texas. 
Again  England  changed  her  tactics,  and  she  sought  to  strengthen  her 
alliance  with  independent  Texas,  sending  Captain  Elliot  thiiher  as  en- 
voy. This  person  maneuvered  so  well,  that  he  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  Texan  chiefs,  and,  with  their  advice,  taking  advantage  of  a  change 
of  government  in  Mexico,  went  thither  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  inde- 
pendence. This  he  effected.  The  terms  were,  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
boundary  of  Texas,  and  her  independence  withovi  indemnity,  on  the 
sole  condition  of  remaining  independent ;  the  latter  being  the  sine  qua 
non  of  the  Englishman.  This  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Mexican  exec- 
utive, with  the  assent  of  the  Congress,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Texan  authorities,  had  not,  meanwhile,  the  peofle 
of  the  two  countries  become  aroused  to  the  crisis  by  the  letter  of  the 
venerable  Jackson,  making  annexation  imperative.  Earl  Aberdeen 
admitted,  in  his  note  to  the  American  government,  that  the  utmost  in- 
fluence of  the  English  government  was  to  be  used  to  procure  the  abol- 
ition of  slavery  in  Texas,  and  this  purpose  was  furtner  indicated  in 
the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Pakenham,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  a  simi- 
lar result  in  the  United  States.  Failure  again  attended  British  schemes. 
The  whole  Texan  plot  was  defeated,  and  the  Union  received  a  new  State. 
From  the  moment  that  the  last  vestige  of  cotton  land  passed  under 
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the  wing  of  the  eagle,  the  views  of  England  in  respect  to  slavery  un- 
derwent a  change,  and  a  more  comprehensive  pro-slavery  scheme  of 
aggrandizement  is  now  in  progress.  As  soon  as  the  annexation  of 
Texas  became  certain,  the  government  press  began  to  prepare  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  England  for  a  toleration  of  slavery,  as  the  best  means  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blacks.  The  leading  daily  press,  and 
the  reviews, freely  denounced  the  whole  slave-trade  suppression  scheme: 
An  English  paper  remarked : 

"  If  the  ministers  of  England,  when  carrying  their  measures  of  emancipation, 
had  listened  to  the  judicious  advice  which  we  know  was  offered  to  them  to  make 
the  process  a  gradual  one,  ani  thtu  prepare  the  negroeM  for  liberty,  there  would 
have  been  a  greater  probability  that  their  iruhulry  watda  have  m}jplied  the  place 
of  imp  rtedGbor,  an  i  rendered  the  slave-trade  of  other  countries  nugatory.  If 
the  ministers  of  England  had  tsJcen  into  consideration  the  fact  that  t/ie  negro  it 
a  lazy  animal^^indeed  the  sloth  of  the  human  ra'e — and  Vtat  Vte  ignorant  field 
slave  had  no  peruption  of  liberty  hui  that  of  exempting  him  from  labor,  the  hasty- 
legislation  of  1833>'34  would  not  have  been  resorted  to.  But  the  British  cabinet 
has,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  suffered  itself  to  be  controlled  by  a  set  of  fanati- 
cal gentlemen,  whose  knowledge  of  the  complicated  question  of  slavery  was  very 
imperfect,  and  whose  zeal  totculy  outran  their  judgment.  It  is  this  set  of  per- 
8ons---th6  Bnztons,  the  Sturgeses,  the  Stephenses,  and  others — ^whose  influence  in 
Downing  street  has  been  so  pernicious,  and  whose  fatal  advice  has  caused  Engr 
land  to  throw  away,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  so  many  valuable  lives — against  whom 
the  Quarterly  Review  launches  its  severities  and  its  sarcasms.  It  is  indeed  Ume 
that  the  insane  delusion  was  dispelled,  and  that  common  sense  again  resumed  itd 
away." 

This  became  the  tone  of  that  press,  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  had 
clamored  for  the  right  of  search  as  the  only  means  of  suppressing  the 
slave-trade. 

Having  learned  by  experience  the  best  mode  of  emancipationf  it  is 
requisite,  in  order  to  practice  it,  that  she  should  have  an  opportunity ; 
ana  this  may  bo  found  in  the  acquisition  of  new  slave  countries. 

The  contest  that  had  so  long  been  sustained  in  parliament  against 
admitting  slave-grown  produce  was  relaxed,  and  Lord  John  Kussell, 
now  the  first  minister  or  the  crown,  moved  to  admit  slave-grown  sugar 
on  the  same  terms  as  colonial.  The  necessity  of  furnishing  the  West 
Indies  with  laborers  from  the  coast  of  Africa  is  freely  admitted,  and 
incipient  steps  are  being  taken  to  permit  such  emigration.  Why  free 
black  emigrants  will  ^ork  better  than  emancipated  slaves  is  not  easily 
conceived.  Freedom,  at  least  British  black  freedom,  may  exist  in 
changing  the  name,  without  altering  the  mode  of  coercion.  Flogging 
a  black  emigrant  is  a  very  benevolent  operation,  compared  with  chastis- 
ing a  black  slave.  Every  modern  philanthropist  can  give  the  reason 
for  that.  Meantime,  the  world's  convention,  which  met  at  London  in 
1840,  although  foiled  in  its  Texan  schemes,  persevered  in  that  system 
of  attack  upon  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  which  was  to  be 
instrumental  in  developing  the  new  designs  of  the  British  government. 
The  abolition  party  of  the  United  States  had,  under  the  promptings  of 
G.  Thompson,  now  government  member  of  parliament  for  London, 
asserted  the  necessity  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  Union.  How  a  separation  of  the  free  States  from  the  slave 
States  was  to  diminish  slavery  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  unless 
the  latter  were  to  be  exposed  to  some  new  influence.  The  political 
adventurers,  dissolute  negroes,  and  itinerant  atheists,  male  and  female, 
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who,  netted  by  the  English,  and  stimulated  bj  those  who  had  aided 
the  ifnglish  goyernment  in  its  emancipation  errors,  perambulated  the 
United  States,  haranguing,  singing,  spouting,  and  writing,  in  favor  of 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  were,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  the  con- 
tempt they  deserved ;  and  it  is  a  glorious  example  of  the  high-toned 
and  comprehensive  philosophy  which  pervades  our  people  and  the  in- 
stitutions they  sustain,  that  these  vagabond  disseminators  of  treaaoB| 
disunion,  and  civil  war,  were  disregarded  and  unnoticed.  On  the  other 
hand,  witness  the  chains  and  exile  of  John  Mitchell  and  Smith  O'Srien, 
with  their  noble  compeers,  punished  with  worse  than  death,  not  because 
they  came  from  abroad  to  stir  up  insurrection  and  civil  war  in  a  land 
of  strangers,  but  because,  on  their  own  native  soil,  they  asked  for  those 
lights  of  freemen,  which  have  ever  been  withheld  from  their  Unfortu- 
nate countrymen,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  they  have  cause  to  envy 
the  material  well-bein£  of  American  slaves.  Almost  every  country  in 
Europe  affords  examples  of  executions  during  the  past  two  years  for 
political  offenses,  for  less  than  that  of  an  attempt  to  excite  a  servile 
war.  The  American  institutions  are,  however,  based  upon  truth  and. 
justice,  and  perpetuated  in  the  understanding  oi  the  people ;  they 
cannot,  therefore,  be  shaken  by  Uie  wicked  sophistries  of  such  mon- 
archical tools. 

Gradually  the  British  commercial  policy  has  accommodated  itself  to 
the  fact,  that  the  g]:eat  staples  which  k^ep  in  operation  the  workshops 
of  England  are  slave  products,  and  that  that  condition  of  their  pro- 
duction cannot  be  changed.  She  repeals,  therefore,  her  duties  on  them, 
removes  her  discriminations,  and  throws  open  her  navigation  laws  to 
the  vessels  of  the  world,  for  their  transportation  to  her  warehouses,  and 
her  whole  colonial  policv  becomes  changed.  When  England  was  eman- 
cipating her  slaves  in  the  West  Indies — when  her  consul  was  exciting 
insurrection  in  Cuba — when  her  exertions  were  greatest  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade — when  her  intrigues  for  Texas  were  ripening — the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  rose  in  rebellion,  striving  to  shake  off  her  yoke,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  "sympathized"  with  them.  England 
poured  her  troops  into  the  province,  putting  forth  all  her  disposable 
force  to  suppress  the  defection.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  President,  and— 
a  warm  pro-slavery  advocate  of  southern  interests,  under  a  most  re- 
markable, but  unseen  influence,  repulsed  Texas  into  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, and,  suddenly  changing  his  policy  in  relation  to  the  Canadian 
sympathisers,  abandoned  the  people  of  Navy  island  to  their  own  re- 
sources, while  denouncing  the  whole  proceeding,  and,  for  this,  was  him- 
self abandoned  in  1840  by  the  northern  electors.  The  loyal  people 
of  Canada  turned  out  to  the  support  of  the  imperial  government,  and 
were  taxed  oheerfullv  to  pay  the  expenses ;  the  movement  was  crushed, 
and  the  patriots  exiled.  The  independence  of  Canada  at  that  time 
would  have  speedily  brought  her  into  the  Union,  and  given  such  a  pre- 
ponderance to  the  North,  as  Mr.  Van  Buren,  with  his  southern  feel- 
ings, could  not  view  with  satisfaction,  more  particularly  that  the  policy 
of  the  English  government  was  then  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  South, 
rather  than  to  divide  the  Union.  With  the  complete  failure  of  the 
whole  British  scheme,  in  relation  to  colonial  products,  came  Mr.  Yan 
Buren's  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1840.     The  oppo- 
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Bent  of  Oatiadian  independence  then  became  committed  against  tbe 
Texan  annexation,  and  this  new  interest  gradually  ripened  into  oppo- 
sition to  southern  interests,  and  the  formation  of  a  sectional  party  un- 
der the  pretext  of  "  free-soil."  This  party  embraced  the  scattered  dis- 
eiples  of  tbe  English  world's  convention  emissaries,  abolitionists,  dis* 
unionists,  and  political  adventurers  of  all  sorts.  England  could  nqt 
but  regard  witn  satisfaction  the  formation  of  a  combination  which 
should  array  the  two  sections  of  the  Union  against  each  other  in  hos- 
tility, and  prepare  the  wav  for  a  rupture  which  mi^ht  throw  the  whole 
South,  with  its  blacks  and  rich  staples,  indispensable  to  her  manufac- 
turing greatness,  into  her  hands.  Cuba  is  &st  drawing  toward  union 
with  the  South ;  and  to  cut  off  the  southern  States  from  the  northern 
rivals  of  England  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  unite  them  to  Cuba, 
restore  thereby  the  West  India  islands  to  their  oriprinal  value,  and  an- 
nex the  whole  to  the  British  empire,  by  treaties  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, was  a  prize  worth  contending  for.  The  extraordinary  pertinacity 
with  which  the  control  of  the  Nicaraguan  isthmus  is  adhered  to,  indi- 
cates a  sense  of  its  value  in  such  a  connection.  To  facilitate  this, 
Canada  was  repulsed.  A  long  course  of  legislation,  designed  to  alien- 
ate her,  was  crowned  by  an  act,  taxing  the  loyal  subjects  to  pay  indem-' 
nities  to  the  so-called  'Uraitors"  of  former  years,  and  their  expostula- 
tions were  met  with  leave  ^^  to  annex  to  the  United  States,  if  they 
please.''  Such  a  weight  added  to  the  northern,  while  events  pointed 
to  the  accession  of  Cuba  on  the  south,  would  go  a  long  ways  toward 
breaking  the  Union  in  the  center.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  stood  by 
England  against  the  Canadian  rebels,  appeared  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  of  disunion,  and  the  multitude  of  turbulent  adventurers,  who 
seek  notoriety  and  advancement  for  themselves,  pressed  vigorously 
in  his  rear.  Disappointed  political  adventurers,  English  emissaries, 
and  fanatical  parasites  of  all  hues  and  descriptions,  were  ready  to  aid 
in  the  work.  The  promulgator  of  family  separation  and  female  dis- 
honor, under  the  guise  of  "  social  reform,"  was  the  fitting  advocate  for, 
federal  disunion  and  national  disgrace.  Deistical  libertinism  and  Ethi- 
opian debauchery  were  well-assorted  collaborators  in  the  work  of 
treason,  under  whatever  pretense  of  philanthropy  their  designs  might 
be  cloaked. 

The  forrtiation  of  the  cotton  States,  with  Cuba,  into  a  great  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar  and  coffee-producing  union,  calling  forth  the  boundless 
fertility  of  Cuba,  and  renovating  the  West  India  islands  with  the  la- 
bor of  the  blacks  of  the  southern  States,  in  those  hands  in  which  their 
labor  and  numbers  have  thriven  so  well,  and  this  empire  annexed  to 
Britain  by  treaties  of  perfect  reciprocity,  giving  the  latter  command 
of  the  eastern  commerce  by  way  of  Nicaragua,  and  all  the  benefits  of 
possession  without  the  responsibility  of  slave-ownership,  would  be  a 
magnificent  exchange  for  the  useless  province  of  Canada.  The  sepa-  % 
ration  of  the  North  from  the  South,  under  the  embittered  feelings 
which  must  necessarily  exist  before  its  possible  consummation,  would 
out  off  the  former  from  its  supply  of  raw  materials,  deprive  its  ships 
of  two-thirds  its  business,  close  the  whole  southern  market  to  the  sale 
of  its  wares,  shut  up  its  factories,  depopulate  its  wharves  and  reduce 
it,  speedily,  to  the  present  condition  of  Canada.     The  possession  of  the 
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mootlis  of  the  Missiseippi  would  giro  tibe  South  abBolote  oontrol  of 
the  West  There  are  those,  now  livinff  in  the  valley,  who  can  remem- 
ber that  the  possession  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  by  Spain,  was 
fast  separati^ig  the  East  and  West.  A  delay  of  five  years  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  would  have  dismembered  the  Union  and  created  a 
separate  government  in  the  valley.  If  the  influence  of  that  avenue 
of  trade  was  so  great  then,  when  the  settlements  of  the  West  were  few 
and  their  surplus  products  unimportant,  what  would  it  now  be,  when 
950,000,000  worth  of  western  produce,  become  indispensable  to  Eng- 
land, is  annually  borne  by  it  to  market?  With  such  a  connection,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  England  would  return  to  her  exclusive  system, 
and  the  crushed  industry  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
would  struggle  in  vain  for  reward.  Nevertheless,  this  is  what  desper- 
ate sectional  politicians  are  striving,  in  connection  with  British  emissa- 
ries, to  bring  about,  seeking  their  reward  in  political  advancement 
among  a  ruined  people. 

If  we  endeavor  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  interest  which  iht 
North  has  in  southern  prosperity,  we  may  begin  with  the  most  obvious 
item,  vis.,  the  shipping.  This  is,  according  to  the  official  tables,  own- 
ed in  the  following  proportions: 

Oirned.  Blistered  tonnura.    EnnAled  tonnage.     Total. 

South, 159,956  334,845  494,797 

North, 1,201,930        1,456,314        2,658,244 

Total, 1,361,886        1,791,159        3,153,041 

Fishing  and  whaling, ....     192,180  133,838  326,018 

Deducting  the  whaling  and  fishing  tonnage  from  that  owned  at  the 
North,  leaves  1,009,750  registered,  and  1,322,475  coasting,  tonnage, 
applicable  to  the  transportation  of  merchandise.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  this  entire  tonnage  are  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
produce  exported  from  southern  ports.  The  leading  article  being  cot- 
ton, its  movement  is  as  follows: 

1846-40.  Bales.  Poundfl.         Tons  required.  Per  IK      Am*t  of  freight 

Exported  abroad,...  2,227,844  891,137,600  667,425  1^4  ct  $13,367,064 
JSxported  coastwise,.    785,324      314,129,600      209,417       ^cU         1,570,648 

Total ,'3,013,168   1,205,267,200     876,842  $14,947,712 

This  coastwise  export  is  merely  the  first  movement  south  to  north 
and  does  not  embrace  its  ultimate  navigation  in  small  vessels.  As  an 
indication  of  the  freights  on  other  articles,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the 
quantities  of  the  eleven  articles,  of  sugar,  molasses,  flour,  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  beef,  lead,  whisky,  corn  and  tobacco,  which  left  New  Orleans,  for 
the  year  1849,  both  foreign  and  coastwise,  required  101,900  tons,  and 
the  freights  were  worth  92,467,749.  Of  the  quantities  sent  coastwise^ 
of  these  articles,  a  considerable  portion  was  subsequently  exported 
abroad,  from  northern  ports,  giving  a  new  freight  to  shipping.  Inas- 
much as  that,  of  all  the  exports  of  the  country,  75  per  cent,  is  based 
upon  southern  produce,  and,  as  we  have  seen^  in  the  above  table,  which 
is  from  official  sources,  nearly  all  the  shipping  is  owned  at  the  North, 
and  the  rates  of  freight,  in  usual  years,  are  graduated  by  that  of  cotton, 
an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  whole  freights.  From  northern  ports, 
these  are  much  less  than  &om  the  South ;  thus,  while  the  average  is 
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about  t22  from  the  Soutb,  witii  primage  abroad,  it  is  about  97  per  ton 
to  the  northern  ports.  It  is  also  the  case,  that  vessels  are  built  to 
carry  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  than  their  registered  tonnage,  and.  also, 
that  many  of  the  voyages  are  to  the  provinces  and  the  West  Indies. 
Hence,  the  average  outward  freights  are  not  over  915  per  ton.  The 
American  tonnage,  cleared  from  the  United  States  in  1848,  was  2,461,- 
280,  which,  at  $15  per  ton,  allowing  two-thirds  for  southern  origin, 
gives  the  following  sums: 

Tons.  Northern  origin.  Southern  origin.        Total. 

Outward,....  2,461^0  at  $15    $12,306,400    $24,612,800    $36,919,200 
Inward, 2,393,4ti2  at     8       9,573,928       9,573,928      19,147,856 

.■^BMBBOBB^B.^  .Wa..BMaiaB^BB«  M*ia_aM.BMaBi^iw 

Total  foreign  trade, 21,880,328      34,186,728      56,167,066 

"    coaatbetweenNorthandSouth,.  .2,000,000       6,000,000        8,000,000 

Total, $23,880,328    $40,186,728    $64,167,056 

The  inward  freights  are  of  merchandise,  on  which  the  northern  ship- 
ping makes  a  freight,  the  northern  importer  and  jobber  their  profits, 
and,  on  which,  probably,  one-half  is  sold  and  paid  for  at  the  South. 
In  this  are  included  freights  from  iDurope,  South  America  and  the  East 
Indies,  ranging  from  $10  to  925  per  ton,  and  forming  a  large  part  of 
the  whole ;  so  that  the  average  will  not  form  less  than  $6  per  ton  of 
carrying  capacity,  or  $8  per  ton  register.  The  freights  of  vessels  in 
the  foreign  carrying  trade,  from  Cuba  to  Europe,  ^c,  are  not  included. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  Union  were,  for  1848,  as  follows: 

Importf.  Exports. 

Free  States, $137,367,826  $75,985,050 

Slave  States, 17,631,102  78,051,386 

Total, $154,998,928         $154,036,436 

This  embracea  the  large  exports  of  farm  produce  from  the  North 
for  the  famine  year,  and  is  therefore  above  an  average  for  that  section. 
Under  the  estimate  that  one-half  of  the  imports  are  consumed  at  the 
South,  then  960,131,638  must  pass  through  northern  hai&ds,  leaving  at 
least  fifteen  per  cent,  profit — say  $9,000,000,  including  insuraxK^e,  &c. 
In  return  for  this,  an  amount  of  bills,  drawn  against  southern  exports, 
must  be  sold  in  New  York,  equal  to  the  difference  between  southern 
imports  and  the  amount  of  their  exports — say  $60,000,000.     The  ne- 

fotiation  of  these  gives,  at  least,  $1,000,000  more  to  the  North.  On 
ata  furnished  by  the  census  of  1840,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  value 
of  the  manufactures  of  ikie  New  England  and  Middle  States  was  $182,<' 
945,317,  including  500,000  bales  of  cotton  worked  up  at  the  North. 
Of  this,  one-half — say  $90,000,000 — finds  sale  in  the  southern  States, 
and  those  of  the  West,  which,  delivering  their  produce  on  the  great 
water-courses,  necessarily  form  part  of  that  region,  at  a  profit  to  man- 
ufacturers, jobbers,  forwarders,  expresses,  insurance,  &c.,  of  twebty- 
five  per  cent.,  or  $22,250,000.  There  arrived  at  New  Orleans  last 
year,  by  the  Mississippi  river,  of  produce  from  all  the  western  States, 
a  valae  of  $36,119,098,  and  probably  $14,000,000  more  found  sale  in 
the  ^lave  States  through  smaller  avenues  and  at  shorter  distance,  mak- 
ing— say  $50,000,000;  for  all  which  was  received  in  return,  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  materials  of  manufacture,  and  domestic  bills  drawn  on 
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tKe  North  against  produce  and  bills  of  exchange.  These  sales  of  pro- 
duce probably  realissed  twenty  per  cent,  profit,  and  it  is  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  sales  of  produce  to  the  South,  that  the  West  pays  for 
its  purchases  of  goods  at  the  East.  There  is  also,  probably,  920,000,- 
000  of  northern  capital  drawing  large  profits  in  southern  employments. 
Stocks,  shares  of  companies,  and  interests  in  firms,  which,  with  the 
amounts  expended  by  southerners  coming  north  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, must  yield  $6,000,000.  These  rough  estimates  of  the  profits  of 
the  North  by  southern  connection,  may  he  summed  up  thus : 

Freiffhts  of  northefn  shipping  onflouthem  produce, $4Q,18S,72B 

Fronts  derived  on  imports  at  the  North  for  southern  account, 9,000,000 

Profits  of  exchange  operations, 1,000,000 

Profits  on  northern  manufactures  sold  at  the  South, 33^250,000 

Profits  on  western  produce  descending  the  Mississippi 10,000,000 

Profits  on  northern-capital  employed  at  the  South,. .«' 6,000,000 

Total  earnings  of  the  North  per  annum, $88,436,738 

These  estimates  are  all  exceedingly  small,  and  do  not  embrace  a  ya- 
riety  of  transactions,  which  form  the  basis  of  most  corporate  profits. 
It  might  also  embrace  the  profits  on  sales  to  western  States,  which  are 
enabled  to  pay  by  their  sales  to  the  South.  Now,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  whole  of  the  transactions,  out  of  which  spring  these  profits  enu- 
merated, and  also  the  employment  of  a  yery  lar^e  proportion  of  the 
northern  people,  as  well  as  one-half  of  the  whole  external  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  with  all  those  remotely  dependent  upon  the  persons  ac- 
tiyely  engaged  in  the  trade,  we  begin  to  form  some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  crime  premeditated  by  the  Tan  Buren  free-soil  abolition 
party. 

If  we  throw  together  the  capital  and  numbers  of  persons  directly 
occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  with  the  number  of  bales  re- 
quired annually  to  keep  them  in  employ,  we  arriye  at  something  like 
tne  following  result : 

Bal«sooiuranM<L  IMO.  StBdi  mmoVnedu  Otottal  invwied. 

Great  Britain, 1 ,819,^              480,000  $366,000,000 

Europe, 983,943               333,000  183,000,000 

United  States, 530,000              160,634  132,000,000 

Total, 3,333,365  873,634  $671,000,000 

Of  this  large  consumption,  2,800,000  was  furnished  by  the  southern 
States,  and  it  supports,  through  the  profits  of  its  fabrication,  not  less 
than  4,000,000  whites ;  and  the  cloth  so  produced  furnishes  comforta- 
ble clothing  to  millions  more,  who  otherwise  would  suffer  from  want  of 
it.  If,  by  any  convulsion,  the  supply  of  raw  materials  should  be  cut 
off,  how  wide-spread  would  be  the  resulting  destitution  and  ruin  to  all 
nations !  The  northern  States  haye  rapidly  increased  of  late  years  in 
their  ability  to  work  up  the  cotton.  Thus,  in  1841-42,  the  growth 
was  1.683,574  bales,  and  the  United  States  manufactures  took  267,850, 
or  fifteen  per  cent.  The  average  growth  of  the  past  two  years  has 
been  2,500,000  bales,  and  502,400  bales,  or  twenty  per  cent,  has  been 
wrought  up  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  national  industry  of  the 
North  is  devolving  itself  with  a  rapidity  that,  in  a  few  years,  will  cause 
it  to  require  the  whole  of  the  southern  production  to  the  exclusion  of 
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European  rivals.  The  progress  in  this  direction  is  precisely  in  the 
ratio  of  the  increase  of  capital.  Superior  wealth  is  all  the  advantage 
which  England  has  over  the  Unions  and  she  is  fast  losing  that  advan- 
tage. The  only  way  in  which  she  can  check  this  tendency,  is  by  pro- 
moting sectional  jealousies,  in  the  view  to  cause  a  political  dissolution 
of  the  Union. 

A  separation  of  the  Union  would  involve  the  immediate  connection 
of  the  whole  South,  with  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies, witli  England; 
and  under  the  exasperation  that  would  inevitably  attend  such  an  event, 
the  North — its  ships,  goods,  pi^oduce  and  traffic — ^would  at  once  be 
excluded.  The  rigor  of  that  English  exclusive  system  which  before 
drove  the  independent  northern  States  into  a  u^jon  with  the  Sojuth, 
would  apply  with  ten-fold  force  ;  and  while  the  South  has  now  become 
necessary  to  every  country  of  Europe,  the  North  has  nothing  to  offer — 
being,  in  fact,  a  rival  to  each  and  all  in  manufactures.  The  areas  of 
the  free  and  slave  States,  are  as  follows: 

AREA  or  THIBTir  8TATS0,   WITH  LANDS.  SOLD  AST)  UNSOLD. 

Area  sold  in  Monej  re-  Unsold  area  Population 

Area,  aerra.  new  States.         ociTed  bj  U.  8.         now  States.  '  184Q. 

Free,. . . . .290,177 .6iK)        59,007^32      $91,687,565        199.935,398  9,9l8,8f4 

Slave, . . .  .599,275,502        4)  4»2,324        45,085,512        145,977,945  7,513,008 

•  The  area  of  western  lands  unsold,  with  a  large  portion  of  that  al- 
ready sold,  is  entirely  commanded  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 
ries, and  the  possessors  of  4ts  delta  are  the  controlling  power.  The 
introduction  of  manufactures  is  most  rapidly  progressing  in  the  north- 
ern slave  States,  and  as  those  become  less  able  to  compete  with  the 
more  southern  lands  in  agricultural  productions,  the  impulse  will  be 
enhanced,  and  witb  greater  success,  that  the  improving  prospects  of 
the  raw  material  promises  to  enhance  the  capital  applicable  for  that 
purpose.  • 

Every  year  the  progress  of  affairs  makes  the  North  less  necessary 
to  the  South,  and  mt^es  the  latter  more  necessary  to  England  and 
western  Europe.  The  face  of  affairs  is  entirely  changed  since  Gen'l 
Pinckney,  in  convention,  assented  to  the  proposition,  giving  Congress 
the  right  to  pass  laws  regulating  commerce  by  a  simple  majority,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  boon  granted  to  the  North,  in  consideration 
of  the  necessity  which  the  weak  South  had  for  their  strong  northern 
neighbors.  The  cotton  trade  then  scarcely  existed,  but  the  material 
has  now  been  spun  into  a  web  which  binds  the  commercial  world  to 
southern  interests.  The  North  now  has  far  more  need  of  the  South 
to  cherish  her  coramercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  than  when  the 
merchants  of  Boston,  beaded  by  John  Hancock,  petitioned  Congress 
to  the  following  effect : 

"  Impressed  with  these  ideas«  your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  request  of  the  veiy 
august  body  which  tliey  now  have  the  lionor  to  address,  that  the  numerous  im- 
positions or  the  British  on  the  trade  and  exports  of  these  States  may  be  forth- 
with coutravened  by  similar  expedients  on  our  part ;  else,  may  it  please  your 
excellency  and  honors,  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and,  of  conseauence,  its 
wealth,  power,  and  perhaps  the  Union  itself,  may  become  victims  to  tne  artifice 
of  a  nation,  whose  arms  nave  been  in  vain  exerted  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of 
America/' 

The  South  is  now,  with  its  institutions  and  capabilities,  possessed  of 
that  on  which  half  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
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world  depends.  1 1  h  the  soorce  whenee  the  only  meftoB  of  employiDg  mnd 
feeding  at  least  5.000.000  whites  can  be  drawn,  and  without  which,  near- 
ly $1,000,000,000  of  active  capital  in  ships  and  factory  would  be  yalne- 
less.  A  country  and  institutions  so  important  to  the  welfitfe  of  humanity 
at  large,  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  This  country  forms  one-half  of  our 
glorious  Union,  on  terms  agreed  upon  by  those  immortal  men  who  sep- 
arated from  England,  because  they  would  no  longer  suffer  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Afiriean  slave-trade ;  but,  in  its  independent  position,  the 
South  holds  the  welfare  of  other  nations  almost  entirely  within  its 
keeping.  The  capital  and  laboring  abilities  of  England  are  such  as  to 
afford  the  South  an  outlet  for  its  staple,  should  it  exclude  all  other 
customers.  The  result  of  such  a  movement,  would  be  to  force  other 
countries  to  draw  their  goods  from  England  only.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manufactumng  progress  of  the  North  is  such,  that  in  a  few 
years  she  may  absorb  the  whole  of  the  southern  staple,  and  place  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  manufaicturing  interest  for  the  supply  of  the 
world.  To  the  South,  it  is  comparatively  of  small  importance,  wheth- 
er England  or  the  North  obtains  this  mastery.  Between  the  North 
and  England,  it  is  a  mortal  duel ;  and  yet,  in  the  crisis  of  this  strug- 
gle, there  are  to  be  found  persons  at  the  North  so  destittfte  of  all  mor- 
al sense  and  political  acuteness  as  to  attack,  in  violation  of  the  sacred 
pledge  of  the  constitution,  those  institutions  which  it  guarantees,  and 
which  are  so  necessary  to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

The  continued  harmony  of  the  United  States,  permitting  the  industry 
of  each  section  to  furnish  materials  for  the  enterprise  of  the  others, 
the  reciprocity  of  benefits  and  uninterrupted  interchange  of  mutual 
productions,  facilitated  by  continually  increasing  means  of  intercourse 
and  accumulation  of  capital,  are  laying  the  foundation  for  an  empire, 
of  which  the  world's  history  not  ^mj  affords  no  example,  but  the 
magnitude  of  which  the  wildest  dream  of  the  most  imaginative  of  the 
world's  statesmen  has  failed  to  conceive.  In  this  undisturbed  progress, 
the  condition  of  the  black  race  is  being  elevated  on  the  swelling  tide 
of  white  progress.  Inasmuch  as  that  the  first  slaves  imported  were, 
under  their  new  masters,  vastly  superior  in  condition  to  the  nude  can- 
nibals by  whom  they  were  sold,  only  because  avarice  triumphed  over 
appetite,  so  is  the  condition  of  the  slave  of  the  present  day  far  above 
that  of  his  progenitor  a  few  generations  back.  The  black  race,  in  its 
servitude  to  the  whites,  has  undergone  an  improvement,  which  the  same 
race,  in  its  state  of  African  freedpm,  has  failed  to  manifest.  By  what^^ 
ever  degree,  physically  and  morally,  the  blacks  of  the  United  States 
are  superior  to  the  nude  cannibals  of  Africa,  are  they  indebted  to  the 
white  race  for  its  active,  though  not  disinterested,  agency.  That  pro- 
eess  of  improvement  has  not  ceased,  but  is  ever  progressive  in  the  train 
of  white  advancement.  The  huge  lumber-car  has  no  vitality  of  itself, 
but,  attached  to  the  resistless  locomotive,  moves  forward  with  a  yigof 
not  its  own.  To  cast  off  that  race,  in  dependence  on  its  own  resources, 
is  a  singular  manifestation  of  desire  for  its  progress.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  progress  in  respect  of  freedom,  which  that  race  makes 
as  it  is  trained  to  endure  it,  we  may  take  the  numbers  classified 
upon  the  continent,  for  three  periods,  according  to  the  United  States 
eensuB: 
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•L4Tt  nkrm.      na  ratis. 
AftYee.  Free  Blaokf . 

1800, 857,095  61,441  73,100 

1880, 2,005,475  182,070  137,525 

1840, > 2,486,226  215,568  172,509 

In  1800  there  were  36,946  slaves  in  what  are  now  free  States.     The 
emancipation  of  these  increased  the  free  blacks  in  the  free  States;  but 
the  multiplication  of  the  free  blacks  in  the  slave  States  is  much  more 
rapid,  and  is  increasing  on  the  proportion  of  slaves.     Thus,  the  free 
blacks  in  those  States,  in  forty  years,  reached  25  per  cent,  of  the  orig- 
inal number  of  slaves — the  emancipation  being  always  10  per  cent,  of 
the  increase.     This  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  abolition  excite- 
ment    It  is  observable  that  the  free  blacks  do  not  emigrate  from  the 
southern  States.     Their  social  position  there  is  less  onerous  than  the 
nominal  freedom  of  the  North.     The  increase  of  free  blacks  at  the 
•South,  in  forty  years,  was  250  per  cent,  and,  at  the  North,  140  per 
cent .  It  is,  undoubtedly,  true,  that  the  unconquerable  repugnance  of 
the  North  to  permit  the  presence  of  blacks,  if  they  can  possibly  be  ex- 
cluded, has,  to  a  very  great  extent,  checked  emancipation.     Thus,  the 
constitution  passed  by  Ohio  on  its  organization  as  a  State,  with  the 
black  laws,  passed  by  its  Legislature,  by  preventing  the  ingress  of  slaves, 
greatly  retarded  emancipation.    To  suppose  that  the  ordinance  of  1787 
stopped  slave  migration  is  a  great  mistake.     It  was  the  opposition  of 
the  white  settlers  to  the  presence  of  negroes  that  alone  prevented  it. 
Had  any  number  of  slaves  been  settled  in  Ohio,  they  would,  ultimate- 
ly, as  in  New  York,  have  been  emancipated,  and  would,  by  so  mueh, 
have  reduced  the  existing  number  of  slaves.     Thus,  notwithstanding 
all  the  false  sympathies  of  the  North,  the  progress  of  emancipation  at 
the  South  b  quite  as  rapid  as  it  should  be,  to  avoid  convulsions.     It  is 
more  than  probable,  that,  when  the  bodv  of  free  blacks  shall  have  be- 
■oome  more  considerable,  they  will  supplant  slaves  as  domestic  servants, 
until  slavery  becomes,  in  those  States,  almost  entirely  predial.     There  \ 
is  no  comparison  between  the  well-trained  free  black,  subject  to  dis- 1 
missal  for  misconduct  as  a  domestic  servant,  and  the  slothful  slave  who  1 
has  no  fear  of  loss  of  place  before  his  eyes.     The  free  blacks  must,  | 
necessarily,  crowd  out  the  slaves  by  a  gradual  and  regular  process,  as 
the  latter  become  more  fitted  for  freedom.     It  is  an  inevitable  law  of 
political  economy,  that  slavery  must  cease  where  trade  is  free  and  the 
population  of  freemen  becomes  more  dense.     This  process  is  gradually  I 
und  surely  elevating  the  black  race ;  and,  to  disturo  it  bv  any  means, 
is  at  once  to  plunge  this  incapable  race  into  hopeless  barbarism,  as   ' 
complete  as  that  which  pervades  Africa.     An  earnest  desire  for  pro- 
gress, political  and  social,  for  both  races,  as  well  on  this  continent  as 
'Upon  that  of  Europe,  will  find,  in  a  firm  adherence  to  the  compromises 
01  the  constitution,  the  only  sure  mode  of  accomplishing  that  double 
end.     To  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  several  sections,  by  refraining 
from  an  attack  upon  that  state  of  things  which  we  may  wish  did  not 
exist,  but  which  we  cannot  remedy,  is  the  only  mode  of  ameliorating 
them.     Those  political  schemers  who  seek  for  their  own  advancement 
amid  the  ruins  of  an  empire,  the  desolation  of  a  continent  and  the  bar- 
barizing of  a  race  of  men,  will  find,  in  the  awakening  intelligence  of 
the  people,  the  fiat  of  th«ir  own  destruction. 
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HOMB  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

1.  PROGRESS  OF  ST.  LOIHS  IN  RESOURCES  AND  POWER. 

t 

XAXUPACTniRSS  OF  ST.  LOUIS  ;  INTERNAL  IVPROTCMENTB ;  HEALTH  ;  MORTALITT  BT  C&ei> 
£  a;  tobacco  TRADK;  hemp,  lead  and  hog  BUSINESB;  BE£F,P<»UC,toACON;  IMPORTS, 
PRODUCE,  shipping;  STEAM  AND  FLAT-BOAT  ARRIVALS;  BOATS  OWNED  IN  ST.  LOUIS; 
STEAMBOAT  DISASTERS  0|N  WESTERN  WATERS  IN  1849;  TALUS  OF  ST.  LOUIS  PROPERTT, 
ETC.* 

We  hare  also  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
facilities  of  St  Louis,  and,  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  and  afflictions  of 
the  past  season,  all  that  has  been  said  of  her  wealth,  and  constantly  increasing 
commerce,  is  being  daily  confirmed.  Not  a  year  passes  but  we  are  called  upon 
to  note  new  discoveries  of  mineral  deposits,  the  increase  or  extension  of  manu- 
factures, or  marked  changes  in  her  extensive  intercourse  with  different  portions 
of  the  country;  and  by  means  of  a  wide-spread  navigation,  distant  points,  hith- 
erto inaccessible,  are  being  brought  within  the  boundaries  of  her  trade,  and  new 
commodities,  either  for  consumption  or  export,  are  constantly  arriving  at  her 
wharf.  Her  manufacturing  interests,  too,  are  not  neglected,  and  a  steady  and 
uninterrupted  increase  of  mills,  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  various  mi- 
nor mechanical  works,  for  the  consumption  of  coal,  iroi;,  lead,  grain,  &c^  are 
being  ejected  and  bid  fair  to  become  permanent  audprofitable  investments.  As 
a.  commercial  city,  St.  Louis  ranks  second  in  the  West — ^a  distinction  attained 
within  the  past  ten  years — and  if  her  progress  is  onward,  as  is  generally  conced- 
ed, ten  years  more  will  scarcely  transpire  oefore,  in  many  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufactures  she  will  be  classed  as  the  first.  With 
a  population  of  70,000,  she  has  continued  to  increase  in  strength  and  improve 
in  size,  down  to  the  present  period,  and,  in  commencing  the  last  half  of  the 
present  century  it  may  not  be  tnought  visionary  to  predict  that,  before  it  expires, 
she  will  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  Lakes,  the  eastern  scaboara  and 
the  Pacific,  and  thus  become  the  central  depot  for  the  vast  commerce  of  the  two 
hemispheres. 

The  central  road,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled,  contemplated  between  this  city 
and  Cincinnati,  is  a  subject  yet  agitated,  but  not  likely  to  assume  a  tangible 
shape  without  a  change  in  the  policy  which  seems  to  govern  the  state  of  Illinois. 
Several  other  roads  meet  with  attention  fVom  localities  immediately  interested  in 
their  construction.  St.  Louis  has  more  at  stake,  and  her  prosperity  suffers  more 
from  the  neglect  of  these  improvements,  than  any  other  western  city;  and  if  it 
be  the  object  of  those  professedly  interested  in  her  welfare,  that  she  shall  retaia 
her  present  commercial  position  and  superiority  of  location,  they  must  exert 
themselves  to  counteract  tne  numerous  projects  now  on  foot  to  draw  off  her  com- 
merce, and  to  reduce  the  limits  of  her  extended  trade.  We  have  alluded  to  sev* 
eral  works  of  a  detrimental  character,  started  by  the  enterprise  era  commendable 
spirit  of  rivalry  on  the  part  of  neighboring  cities,  and  which  need  a  correspond- 
ing movement  on  our  part,  to  insure  the  permanency  of  the  trade  thus  sought 
to  be  diverted.  As  the  most  prominent  of  these  undertakings,  we  must  again 
refer  to  the  railroad  now  in  course  of  construction  between  Gsuena  and  Chicago, 
a  work  which,  when  completed,  wiU,  undoubtedly,  in  the  present  unimproved 
condition  of  the  Rapids,  draw  off  the  importations  of  lead,  if  not  the  entire 
trade  of  that  section  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  from  this  city.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  comment  upon  a  diversion  of  this  character.  The  great  agricultural  resources 
of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  will  be  influenced  by  the  difliciutie^  of  navigation,  in  favor 
of  the  new  route,  and,  when  fully  started  in  thAt  direction,  we  shall  be  greatly 
affected  in  one  of  the  moat  lucrative  branches  of  our  commerce. 

The  past  has  been  an  eventful  year  in  the  local  history  of  St.  Louis;  but,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  nothing  very  remarkable  has  transpired.  At  its  com- 
mencement, the  mercantile  community  throughout  the  world  had  just  passed 
through  a  reason  of  great  disaster.  Failures  innumerable,  and  involving  immense 
amounts,  had  taken  place,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  confidence  for 

*  Prom  tho  umnal  trade  report  of  Chambers  &  Knapp.  Fbr  the  elaborate  annual  statistics 
0 '  Now  Orleans  and  Cincinnati  trade,  aee  Octobar,  November  and  December  Reviews,  1849. 
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«  period  of  several  months  previouslj,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  new 
year,  however,  commenced  with  brighter  prospects,  and  credit  haring  been  par- 
tially restored,  trade  besan  to  revive,  and,  for  a  while,  the  hopes  then  entertained 
were  in  some  degree  realized;  but,  by  a  series  of  misfortunes  in  nowise  connect- 
ed with  commercial  operations,  the  average  business  of  our  own.  as  well  as  of 
several  other  western  cities,  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  in  previous  years. 
These  disasters  will  mark  the  pace  of  history  as  the  most  calamitous  ever  known. 
We  allude  more  particularly  to  uose  of  our  own  city  and  New  Orleans,  in  both 
of  which  disease  carried  on  thousands  of  eitisens,  and  fire  and  flood  destroyed 
millions  of  property. 

The  year  1849,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  commenced  and  progressed  for  a 
few  months,  without  a  circumstance  to  denote  it  as  a  peculiar  one,  but  at  an 
early  period  in  Uie  spring,  the  cholera,  which  had  for  some  time  prevailed  in 
Europe,  made  its  appearence  in  New  Orleans,  and  raged  for  several  weeks  wi  h 

great  violence,  and  oefore  its  entire  disappearance  from  that  city,'  a  general  over- 
ow  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  was  threatened,  and  f^om  that  period  may 
be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  misfortunes  and  afflictions  of  our  own  city.  ' 
ThQ  inundation  was  a  beginning  of  the  derangement  of  commercial  affairs 
throughout  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  and,  doubtless,  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  malignity,  as  well  as  the  contagious  influence  of  the  most  frightful 
epidemic  which  has  ever  visited  the  western  country.  Soon  after  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  New  Orleans^  it  spread  to  the  up-river  cities  and  towns — and  in  our 
own  and  in  Cincinnati,  the  disease  raged  U)r  months  with  fearfhl  fatality.  As 
early  a#  January,  a  few  cases  were  reported  in  this  city,  but  no  serious  appre- 
hensions were  felt  by  the  community  at  large,  until  about  the  first  of  May,  when 
the  malady  began  to  assume  an  epidemic  K»rm;  and  from  the  7th  to  the  28th  of 
the  month,  there  were  nearly  400  deaths.  The  disease  had  now  fairly  gotten 
under  way,  and  from  that  time  to  its  final  disappearance,  about  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober, it  carried  off  4,613  persons,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  were  highly 
respectable  citizens.  Witn  the  appearance  of  1;he  cholera,  other  dieeascs  began 
to  multiply  in  number  and  malignity;  and  we  find,  from  an  official  statement, 
that  the  whole  number  of  interments  from  the  8th  of  January  to  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober (less  than  ten  months),  were  7,821 — a  mortality  unparalleled  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  or  any  other  western  city.  In  consequence  of  this  great  affliction,  the 
trade  of  more  tnan  three  months  was  lost  The  effect,  however,  was  less  disas- 
trous than  was  generally  anticipated — attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
merchants  and  others,  having  been  duly  apprised  of  its  approach,  were  prepared 
for  the  worst,  and,  as  if  by  general  consent,  trade  and  commercial  operations 
were  suspended. 

Having  partially  disposed  of  one,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the 
next  great  event  of  the  year.  We  allude  to  the  conflagration  of  the  night  of  the 
17th  of  May.  It  woulcf  be  impracticable,  were  it  deemed  necessary,  to  recite,  in 
a  report  of  this  kind,  every  incident  or  loss  connected  with  that  calamity.  We 
shall,  therefore,.attempt  nothing  further  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  amount  of 
loss,  and  the  consequent  derangement  to  commercial  affairs  for  a  season. 

The  aggregate  loss  in  buildings,  steamboats  and  merchandise,  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated;  but,  upon  the  most  thorough  investigation,  we  find  it  to  be  as 
follows : 

Stockfl  of  merchandlae  in  «tor«  and  on  the  wharf; $1,694,950 

Steamboato,  and  mercbandlM  on  board, 489,500 

Buildings  burned, 502,290 

Inddental  loHM,  Ac., t 863,260 

Total, $3,000,000 

The  first  item  embraces  the  whole  amount  of  merchandise  insured  at  the  time  of 
burning,  and  by  a  liberal  calculation  for  all  goods  uninsured,  and  other  losses 
not  eiiumeratea,  we  place  the  last  item  $363,260,  making  the  entire  destruction 
of  property,  in  round  numbers,  at  three  viilLons  o/d  Uart.  Of  the  consequences 
arising  from  a  calamity  of  this  ma^itude,  we  need  not  speak  in  detail;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  flames  which  originated  among  the  Rteamooats,  spread  through 
tiiie  pricipal  business  streets,  consuming  in  their  course  the  heaviest  produce, 
croccry,  commission,  and  dry  goods  houses.  The  destruction  of  property  was 
immense,  and  oi  Jifiy-iix  wholesale  and  commission  firms  within  the  burnt  dis- 
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tricty  soarcelj  one  escaped  without  entire  loss;  and  in  many  instances  not  sren. 
the  books  and  papers  were  saved.  In  contemplating  a  disaster  of  this  character, 
it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  gap  would  be  formed  in  commercial 
adB^rs,  which  it  would  require  years  to  fill«  but  such  has  not  been  the  case;  and 
our  merchants,  with  an  alacrity  which  has  ever  characteriaed  their  movements, 
were  soon  found  reinstated,  some  in  permanent,  others  in  temporary  locations; 
and  before  the  expiration  of  six  months,  and  that,  too,  in  despite  of  the  preva- 
lence of  a  fearful  malady,  the  wheels  of  commerce  were  again  m  motion,  and  tha 
entire  routine  of  mercantile  6peratioiis  progressing  with  their  usual  re^larity 
and  order.  The  fire  of  the  1 7th  of  May  was  not  the  only  affliction  of  the  kind 
during  the  past  year;  others,  on  a  more  limited  scale,  originated  in  different  parts 
-of  the  city.  In  a  second  conflagration  of  steamboats,  which  took  place  on  tha 
morning  of  the  29th  of  July,  five  vessels  were  burned — the  loss  on  boats  and 
cargoes  amounting  to  ^148,UC)0.  Kezt  in  rotation  was  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  buildings  situated  on  the  comer  of  Oreen  and  Second  streets,  which  occurred 
on  the  2tJth  of  September;  twelve  or  fifteen  occupants  suffered,  more  or  les8»and 
the  entire  loss  was  estimated  at  $36,350.  ''On  the  9th  of  November,  thirteen  ten- 
ements on  Broadway  were  consumed,  the  loss  on  which  was  estimated  at  $13,000. 
On  the  15th  of  the  same  mouth,  the  extensive  castor  and  linseed  oil  and  white  ~ 
lead  manufactory'  of  H.  T.  Blow  A  Co.,  with  a  large  stock  of  seeds,  oils,  materia 
ids,  <fcc.,  was  totally  destroyed,  the  loss  on  which  amounted  to  about  $100,000. 
Lastly,  the  fire  of  the  )6th  of  December,  in  Locust  street,  by  which  propertjr 
amounting  to  $3i,5()()  was  destroyed.  The  table  below  will  furnish  to  the  reaa-^ 
er  an  idea  of  the  losses  by  fire  during  the  past  year :  • 

May  17. 

Stocks  of  mercbandiae  In  store  and  on  the  wharf; $1,604,960 

ittcainboats,and  cargoes  on  board, 489^500 

BnUdlngs  bumMl, 602,2M> 

Incidental  loss  on  goods  not  insured,  Ac, 863,200 

July  20. 

Steamboats  bnmed, 71,000 

G«rgoetoa  board, <•••       77*000 

September  2S, 

Bnildings  bnmed, « 20,000 

Stocks  of  merchandise,  ike,, ..« 16,350 

Nowember  9.. 

Bnildings  bnmed,. 13,000 

Stocks  of  merchandise,  fixtures,  Ac,. .......... 1,000 

JVbvemier  15. 

Building  and  stock  of  oils,  seeds,  Ac .'. 100,00(k 

Losses  accruing  to  a4jac^t  buildings,... ^ 5,000 

December  16. 

Stocks  of  merchandise  damaged  and  destroyed, % 94,500 

Buildings  burned  and  damaged, 7,000 

Ttotal, $8,336,450 

Amonnt  insured, 2,661,210 

Amount  uninfored, $674,240 

TOBAOCO  STATEMENT. 

Tliis  article  is  still  classed  as  the  most  important  a^cultnral  production  of 
our  State,  and  as  such,  needs  more  than  a  passing  notice.  In  1838  and  *39  it 
first  began  to  attract  attention  as  an  article  of  export,  and  fW)m  that  time  to  the 
present,  it  has  been  constantly  increasing  in  that  respect.  We  have,  however, 
no  statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  amount  raised  or  exported  until  the 
year  1844.  In  that  year,  the  entire  crop  of  Missouri  was  estimated  at  12,000 
hhds.  In  1845,  at  16,500;  in  1846.  at  14,300;  in  1*^7,  at  16,800;  in  1848,  at  10,- 
500;  and  the  present  crop,  from  the  most  reliable  information  to  be  had  on  the 
subject,  may  be  estimated  at  11,500.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  produc- 
tion has  been  on  the  decline  since  1847.  The  present  crop,  however,  is  conceded 
to  be  larger  than  the  preceding  one,  and  equally  as  good,  if  not  superior  in 
quality.    In  our  last  annual  statement,  we  estimated  the  crop  of  1848  at  10,500 
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Ukds.    How  near  ooiTe(it  this  Has  proven,  may  be  determined  from  tlie  imports 
into  this  city  during  the  pa«t  year.    The  entire  receipts  by  the  river,  including 
the  amount  supposed  to  have  been  lost  by  the  burning  of  boats,  was  10.361  hhds. 
Add  to  this  between  500  and  600  hhds.  received  by  wagons  and  other  convey- 
ftQces,  and  we  make  the  entire  imports  less  than  11,000  hhds.    But  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  at  least  500  hhds.  were  of  the  crop  of  1847,  for  the  general 
buoyancy  of  the  market,  and  the  unusually  high  prices  which  prevailed  for  sev- 
eral months  of  the  year,  had  the  effect  to  bring  forward  ail  tne  refuse  descrip- 
tions, and  whatever  else  may  have  been  left  over  during  the  previous  season. 
The  croDS  of  1847  and  *48  werfe,  beyoqd  doubt,  the  best  ever  produced  in  this 
State,  although  they  fell  considerably  behind  in  quantity  compared  with  the 
production  of    845  and  '46.    The  production  of  this  article  in  our  own  State,  as 
we  have  ^before  stated,  has  been  gradually  on  the  decline  since  1844,  with  the 
exception  of  the  past  two  seasons,  wheu  the  crops  were  about  equal,  standing 
in  i  848  at  10,500,  and  in  1 849  at  1 1 ,500  hhds.    There  are  two  warehouses  in  this 
4sity,  at  which,  all  tobacco  receiv«^  and  intended  for  sale  in  this  market  is  dis- 
posed of,  and  we  are  thus  enabled,  at  the  close  of  each  season,  to  give  satisfacto- 
ry information  in  regard  to  the  amount  received,  sold,  prices,  £c.     The  past 
season,  owing  to  the  favorable  state  of  navigation  in  ^  llissouri  river,  opened 
$t  least  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 

Receipts  and  sales  at  Uie  Planters'  Warehouse  during  the  past  four  years : 

BKXIPTS.  SALES. 


In  1846, 8,026   hhds. 


1W7, ^ 4,681 

1848, 3,400 

1849, 4,982 


u 


Iiil846, ^ 2,870  hhds. 

1847, ^Jfe4  ** 

1848, 3,184  « 

1849, 4,982  ** 


Total  receipts  and  sales  at  Uie  Planters'  Warehouse  during  the  past  four 
jears: 

Receipts, ^ ^....« 16,988   hhds. 

Sales, .., 14,590       " 

Shipped,. - 1,398       " 

Receipts  and  sales  at  the  State  Warehouse  during  the  past  four  years : 

aiCKIPTa.  ^  8ALK8. 


In  184«, 1,097  hhds. 

1847, 1,897       ** 

1848, « 1,086       " 

1849, « 848       « 


In  1846, 971  hhds. 

1847, 1,236  " 

1848, 1,088  « 

1849,...- 867  « 


Total  receipts  and  sales  at  the  State  Warehouse  for  the  past  four  years : 

Receipts, « „ ^ -4,927   hhds. 

Sales, « .4,166       «» 

Shipped, .-. 1,790       " 

Receipts  of  tobacco  by  the  river  for  the  past  six  years : 

ENTIRK  CROP  OF  lOSSOtmi. 

In  1844  estimated  at 12,000  hhds. 

1846, ^ a0,5<0       « 

1846, 14,3(« 

1847 16,800 


In  1W4, .„ 9,W7    hhds. 

1846 „ 11,664       « 

1846. 8,688       « 

1848, - 9,(M4 

1849, -.. 9,879 


u 
It 


1848, a0,600 

1849 .....11,600 


u 
u 

it 


Total  for  six  fssn, -.69,797   hhds.  Total  crops  tx  six  7ears,..^l,6(iU  hhds. 

T^tal  receipts  in  this  city ,..66,697       ** 

Leaving  16,000  hhds.  in  the  entire  six  years  unaccounted  for;  and  as  this  is  a 
very  moderate  amount,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  2,500  hhds.  are  annually 
^consumed  up  the  country  in  manufacturing  and  for  other  purposes^  If  the  past 
can  be  taken  «s  a  criterion  for  the  future,  tne  cultivation  of  this  article  will  con^ 
tinue  to  insure  to  the  planter  a  fair  recompense  for  his  labor. 

^  HSKF 

This  article  may  be  claimed  as  the  exclusive  production  of  onr  own  State, 
and  from  the  increased  attention  paidJto  its  culture  during  the  past  few  years,  it  is 
now  considered  the  best  grcjVn  in  the  West,  or  perhaps  in  the  United  States. 
The  entire  crop  of  1H47  was  estimated  at  58,000  bales,  against  80,000  the  previ- 
ousTear,  and  much  the  largest  ever  produced  in  the  State.  The  entire  crop  of 
1848  has  not,  perhaps,  come  to  hand,  but  the  amount  still  in  the  country  cannot 
materially  alter  our  estimate,  which  is  placed  at  55,000  bales.    Receipts  by  the 
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iiFer  during  the- past  year  amounted  to  46,290  bales,  not  incladiiig  1jJ70,  tib» 
supposed  amount  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  boats,  and  in  addition  to  which 
about  2,500  bales  are  supposed  to  have  come  to  hand  by  wagons — ^makiu^  the 
entire  receipts  for  the  year  49,960  bales,  being  5,040  bales  less  than  the  estimat* 
ed  production,  and  2,&08  more  than  come  forward  during  the  previous  year. 


IMPORTS. 


1844» « ..69,293  balei. 

1846, .30,997      « 

1846, .33,863      « 


1847,. .71^,222  bftles. 

1848 ^ „....47,270      " 

1840, .46,290      "^ 


Amount  in  store  Ist  January,  ISSiO, , 803 

LEAD. 

This  article  is  classed  as  the  third  one  of  our  staples,  but  in  point  of  value,  it 
deserves  to  bo  ranked  as  the  first.  Receipts,  however,  are  gradually  falling  off. 
In  18-14,  the  total  amount  received  was  51^5,012  pigs;  in  1845,  750,OT;  in  1846, 
730,829;  in  1847,  749,128;  in  1848,  705,718;  and  during  the  past  year  590,293— 
showing  a  gradual  decline  since  1845,  with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when 
there  was  an  increased  falling  off,  compai'ed  with  the  previous  year,  amounting 
to  115,425  pigs.  In  point  of  valile,  lead  exceeds  that  of  any  other  article, 
amounting  m  the  past  two  years,  at  very  low  estimates,  to  $3,193,751  30. 

HOGS. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  very  little  was  done  in  the  packing bosiness 
tmtil  al^ut  the  Wt  of  December.  The  opening  price  for  the  best  description  of 
hogs  was  $2  25  to  $2  50,  which  continued  to  be  the  rans^  of  the  market  until 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  when  a  slight  advance  was  obtained.  Several  thou- 
sand head  goin«^  off  at  )^  aind  ^  above  those  figures,  and  lor  the  past  ten  days, 
or  up  to  the  lOtn  of  the  present  month,  $2  75  was  the  current  rate  Tor  No«  1,  and 
in  8  few  instances  as  high  as  $3  was  paid  The  present  packing  season  com- 
menced fully  a  month  later  than  the  previous  one,  and  it  has  been  the  shortest 
ever  known,  lasting  only  about  six  or  Seven  weeks,  commencing  on  the  26th  or 
28th  of  November,  and  closiBg,  it  may  be  said,  with  the  middle  of  January — ^for 
even  at  the  present  writing  (10th  of  January)  the  principal  business  is  over,  and 
a  majority  of  the  houses  have  suspended  operations  for  the  season. 

ITpon  inquiry  at  the  different  establishments  in  this  city — sixteen  in  number—- 
we  nnd  the  whole  number  of  bogs  packed,  up  to  the  10th  of  January,  to  be  115,- 
253  head,  ipaking  an  increase  already  of  32,753  head  over  the  entire  n-nmber 
packed  dunng  the  season  of  1848-'49. 

Below,  we  append  a  statement  of  the  hogs  and  cattle  cut  and  packed  at  the- 
different  houses  in  this  city,  from  the  20th  of  October,  1849,  to  the  10th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1850.  This  statement  embraces  a  few  hogs  (say  four  or  five  thousand 
head)  which  were  slaughtered  for  larding  and  other  purposes,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  regular  packing  season  ;  but  as  they  come  Witimately  within 
the  provision  business  of  the  city,  we  include  them  in  our  table.  The  number 
of  cattle  slaughtered  for  packing  has  been  ^uite  small,  but  our  tables  show  a 
slight  increase  over  the  previous  season's  business. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  number  cut  and  packed  f^om  the  20th  of  October 
to  the  10th  of  JaAuary,  we  have  obtained  from  the  proprietors  of  each  establish- 
ment, and  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  entirely  correct : 

'       Hmue$.  Hogs.  OatOe. 

»Ste!tx, 2,800bead 

McFaul's, 3,300  «*     

Wm.  Fitzgerald 8,260  «     

Joseph  J.  Bates 4,5eo  "     600  luad. 

Wbtttakcr  A  Pahnor, 4,776 

R.  Taylor  A  Co., 4,900 


u 


G.AC.  Bayha, 6,247 

J.OibHonACo.,......* 3,600 

Wm.  Rlsley  A  Son, 6,000    «     1,3X8 

John  Q.  Law  A  Co., 7,000 


(( 


H.AmesACo., 14,600    «     280 

R.  McAlistei', 13,670 

Clarkson  A  Co., 19,000 

John  Slgerson^ 19,500 

Two  small  packers, 2,300 


IC 


It 
« 

tt 


Total, 115,263    «     « 2,168 
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Oompantiv«  table,  showing  the  number  of  hogs  packed  in  this  citj  for  the 
past  four  jears — last  year  not  completed : 

In  1846,  NMon  dosing  in  1847 80,498  hMd. 

1847,  ««  "         1848, 63,9a4     « 

1848,  «  «         1849, 82.600     «« 

1849,  "  «         1860, 116,268     «« 

ItoUl,.., 292,176     * 

Total  amount  of  beef  packed  in  this  city  for  the  past  two  seasons — ^last  year 

not  completed : 

In  1848,  NMon  do0fng  In  1840, 2,148  head. 

1849,        «  «  I860, 2,168     *« 

Total, 4,306     « 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  slaughtering  of  hogs  in 
the  city  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  has  risen,  from  30,498  in  l646-'4t,  to  115,253 
the  present  season,  which  is  not  yet  completed ;  and  doubtless,  at  th^e  close,  the 
total  number  will  reach  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  twenty- five  thousand  head. 
At  the  close  of  the  market  on  the  10th  of  January,  the  weather  was  unfavorable^ 
being  too  warm  for  either  slaughtering  or  packing,  and  this,  together  with  the 
advanced  rates,  caused  a  partiu,  and  in  several  instances  a  tottu  suspension  of 
operations.  The  pens  were,  also  comparatively  bare  of  stock,  and  in  order  to 
complete  the  season's  business,  several  packers  were  willing  to  purchase  at  $2  75, 
and  for  extra  hogs  perhaps  as  high  as  $3  could  be  obtained.  The  hig^  price  of 
cattle  throughout  the  season  has  deterred  packers  from  enteriug  extensively  into 
the  business  of  packing  beef,  and  up  to  the  close  of  our  inquiries  (the  10th  of 
January),  we  find  the  total  number  cut  and  packed  to  embrace  only  2,158  head; 
but  even  this  small  amount  ^ows  a  slight  increase  on  the  number  put  up  during 
th^  previous  season. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  past  year  tiie  market  opened  for  No.  1  cattle  at 
$3  25  to  $3  50 ;  but,  before  the  close  of  the  month  of  April,  prices  had  advanced 
to  $4  50  (^  $5  and  for  a  short  time  even  higher  rates  were  paid  for  shipment. 
Throughout  the  entire  summer  months  the  market  was  but  moderately  supplied^ 
and  rates  continued  firm  at  $4  @  94  50;  but  about  the  1st  of  October  there  was 
a  decline  in  the  New  Orleans  market,  which  a£^ted  our  own  so  far  as  the  ship- 
ping demand  was  concerned,  and  prices  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son ruled  at  $3  25  @  $3  75.  No.  1  cattle  not  going  above  or  below  this  ranoe. 
All  packed  during  ^he  season  were  bought  at  $3  @  $3  50  ^  100  lbs.  Of  Uie 
entire  amount  of  pork  packed  in  tais  city  this  season  it  is  estimated  that  fully 
one-tliird  is  for  the  European  markets,  and  about  one-third  of  this  amount  em- 
braces what  is  termed  singed  meat,  the  remainder,  or  say  75  @  80,000  head  of 
hogs  has  been  thrown  into  barreled  and  dry  salted  meats  and  into  lard. 

BEKF. 

The  receipts  of  this  article  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  10,687  tiercee 
and  12,336  obls^,  affaiust  9,381  tierces  and  7,876  bbls.  the  previous  year — showing 
an  increase  of  1,30b  tierces  and  4,460  bbls.  During  the  entire  year  there  were 
no  sales  of  importance  reported  in  this  market,  and  for  the  want  of  reliable  data 
we  are  compeUed  to  omit  quotations.  In  fact,  the  market  may  be  said  to  have 
been  without  trausactions.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  beef  imported  into  this  market 
is  from  two  or  three  points  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers,  and 
there  put  up  expressly  for  shipment  to  the  Eastern  and  European  markets:  it 
arrives  here  ana  is  classed  among  our  imports,  but  in  three  out  of  fi\re  iustancee 
these  consignments  never  touch  our  warf.  The  estimated  value  of  this 
transitu  commodity  for  the  past  two  years  is  9325,919,  and  for  the  past  season 
alone  to  $194,871.  • 

Foax. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all  articles  classed  amonff  provisions,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  heathy  demand  for  export  and  the  absence  of  purchasers 
at  this  point,  the  bulk  of  receipts,  as  for  two  or  three  years  past,  nave  ffone 
directly  forward,  without  changing  hands,  or  even  being  offered  for  sale  here. 
The  entire  arrivals  of  barreled  pork  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  113,863 
bbls.  against  97,662  the  previous  yeai^-^owing  au  increase  of  1 6,200  bbls.  The 
market  opened  in  March  at  ;|>8  50  to  8  75  for  mess,  ^7  to  7  25  for  prime,  and 
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these  continued  to  be  the  current  rates  until  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  "wlieii 
stocks  becoming  reduced  and  the  arrivals  small,  prices  began  to  advance,  and 
during  the  two  succeeding  months  (July  and  August),  mess  vent  up  to  $9  @ 
9  50,  but  prime  remaineaat  $7  25  to  7  50;  the  former  continued  to  advance 
eteadilj  until  $10  to  10  50  was  paid  for  several  considerable  lots,  to  go  to 
Chicago  and  for  the  use  of  Government.    But  in  consequence  of  the  near  ap- 

8 roach  of  the  new  crop,  prices  fell  off  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  during 
ictnber  the  remainder  of  l^e  old  stock  was  worked  off  at  «B  75  to  9,  and  $t  to 
7  25.  Several  heavy  parcels  were,  however,  shipped,  and  bj  this  means  the 
market  became  comparatively  bare  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  new  crop  in  the 
latter  part  of  November.  The  market  opened  for  new  pork  ai  $7  25  to  7  50  tor 
mess,  and  1 6  to  6  25  for  prime  but  before  the  close  of  the  year  prices  advanced 
to  $7  75  @  8  and  $6  25  @  6  50.  The  last  important  sale  previous  to  the  first 
of  January  was  1,000  city  mess  at  98.  Mess  was  most  in  favor  during  t^epast 
season,  and  at  the  close  tiiere  was  buyers  at  $8,  while  prime  was  duU  at  to  50 
and  tbe  latter  description  bein^  in  yery  limited  request  throughout,  and  {>ropoT- 
tionably  low.  In  relation  to  the  market  during  tne  coming  spring,  it  is  impos* 
aible  to  give  any  definite  information.  The  views  of  dealers  always  conflict  on 
tiiis  subject,  but  from  the  reduced  stocks  of  barreled  meats  in  the  New  OiicAiis 
and  £astem  markets,  a  fair  demand  may  be  anticipated  for  export,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  Uiat  prices  will  not  go  below  $7  50  for  mess,  and  $6  25  for 
prime,  even  during  the  heaviest  arrivals  upon  the  re-opening  of  navi^tion.  ^  It 
18  generally  bellev^thata  large  proportion  of  the  hogs  slaughtered  in  this  vicinity) 
and  at  points  above,  have  been  converted  into  barreled  pork,  and  that  a  less 
quantity  will  go  into  bacon  or  other  descriptions.  We  may,  therefore,  antici- 
pate  a  considerable  increase  in  the  shipments  for  ihe  ensuing  season. 


BAOON. 


This  article  was  in  actiye  request  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  past  year, 
and  the  bulk  of  receipts  changed  hands  bX.  this  point.  The  market  for  several 
months  during  the  early  stage  of  the  season,  was  keptbuoyant  by  the  demand  to 
supply  the  Cuifomia  emigration,  and  in  April  and  May  ffood  shoulders  were 
flold  at  3^  (^  3^;  ribbea  sides  4  @  4}^;  nams  from  4)^to  5i^c.,  and  clear 
Bides  5  @  53^;  and  during  the  two  succeeding  months  these  rates  continued  t6 
govern  the  market,  the  proper  distinctions  b«ing  made  between  common  and 
prime  articles.  In  August,  a  good  article  became  scarce,  and  a  further  adyance 
was  obtained,  shoulders  sellinir  at  4  @  4^;  ribbed  and  clear  sides  at  4?^  (^ 
6c.,  and  hams  at  5)4  @  7c.  After  the  close  of  this  month,  yeir  little  was  done 
in  the  article  and  sales  were  confined  principally  to  retail  lots  from  store.  The 
old  stock  was  pretty  well  exhausted  before  the  new  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, and  fi'om  4U'to  7^o.  were  the  ruling  figures  for  the  small  quantities  sell- 
ing previous  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Notwiuistanding  the  increased  number  of 
hoffs  slau^tered  the  present  season,  we  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  mate- 
rial augmentation  of  tnc  arrivals  of  this  article,  for  in  the  face  of  heavy  addi* 
tions  to  pork  and  lard  the  past  season  there  was  a  very  considerable  decline  in 
bacon.  The  receipts  standing  in  1848  at  25,820  casks,  and  in  1849  at  16,880; 
showing  a  decrease  in  casks  alone  of  8,940. 

Bstlxnated  Tftluc  of  thirty-one  of  tbe  leading  ftrtlcles  of  pvodtiee  reoeired  at  the  port  of  Bt  Looli, 
fi>r  the  years  1848  and  1849,  oonunendng  on  the  1st  of  January  and  ending  on  the  Slst  of  De- 
oember,  with  total  Taluatitm ; 

1849. 


Artida. 


AggregoU  amounL 


Tobacco  leaf; bbds.,  9,879 

««      mana&etured,  boxes,  5,904 

Hemp, tons,  9,258 

I^ead, tons,  16,428 

Flour,. ...«. bbls.,  306,412 

Wheat, bush.,1,792,535 

Com, bush.,  806,338 

Oatm bush.,  252,291 

Barley, bush.,  92,463 

Rye, .' bush.,  5,844 

Beans, bush.,  9,078 

Beef, tierces,  10,687 

.bbls.,  12,336 


{( 


Pork, 


.bbls.,  118)863 


Avtrngt  Tccte, 

$6000  ...fthhd. 

16  00  r^.  ft  box 

110  00  T.  Ifiton 

8640  ftton 

420  l^bbL 

80  %(bush. 

81  flbosh. 

28  jtbush. 

70  f^bush. 

40 tpbnah. 

40  ».*«....  f^busll. 

9  00  f^  tierce 

800  9  bbL 

800 f)  bU. 


Bdimaiid  vaim4. 

$  493,950  00 

88,660  00 

1,018.380  00 

1,402,951  20 

1,286,930  40 

ly434,028  00 

94,663  23 

70,641  68 

64,724  10 

2,387  60 

2,73120 

06,183  00 

98,688  00 

920,896  00 
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in  tiie  VeA. 
On  the  ITth 


■ibly  affected  tb^past  seaaoD  by  the  cuni 

of  litaj,  twenty-three  of  tha  largest  and  moat  valuable  nteamerH  belonging  Ui  her 

trade  were  coiunmed  at  the  whHf;  and,  eubaeqneuUy,  on  the  morning  of  ui«S9tii 
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of  Jaly,  five  more  were  added  to  the  list.  This,  of  itMlf,  maj  be  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  discrepancy  noticeable  in  the  monthly  arrivals  and  total 
amount  of  tonnage  for  the  year.  The  whole  number  of  steamers  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  commerce  of  our  city  during  the  past  year  was  265,  wim  &n  ajg* 
gregate  tonnage  of  65,137  tons,  against  263  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  61,390 
tons  during  1848,  showing  ao  increase  of  two  boats  and  a  tonnage  of  747  tons. 
In  addition  to  the  265  steamers  employed  1849,  there  were  70  barges  with  an  ag- 
grc^te  tonnage  of  4,497  tons ;  also,  there  arrived  during  the  year,  166  keels,  fla£^ 
and  canal  boats,  whose  tonna^,  at  a  very  low  estimate,  would  swell  the  total 
amount  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  of  this  city,  for  the  year  1849,  to  upward 
of  70,000  tons,  showing  a  decline  of  nearly  5,000  tons,  when  the  aggregate  of 
every  description  of  vessel  is  estimated,  ^low  will  be  found  a  iSble,  which 
shows  the  monthly  arrivals  of  steamers  at  this  port,  and  where  from,  during  the 
past  four  years. 

A  table  showing  the  monthly  MTlTftls  of  steamboste,  bargei,  flats  and  ketla,  vith  their  re^eetive 
tonnage,  harbor  master's  fees,  Ac,  fSor  the  years  1848  and  1849. 


AlBXTAU. 
8tcuiba«i«   FUrtKMlB 
and  barm,  and  k«diu 

January 1»       12 

February, «   141 

March,  238 


April,. 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

ptember, 


487 
286 
246 
832 
299 
411 


Septem 

October, 826 

NoTember,  868 

December,    267 


25 
31 
41 
2U 
18 
12 
22 
40 
44 
60 
19 


TOIVKAGI. 
SMnboals 

21,636 

24,872 

25,49^ 

89,078 

63,628 

66,602 

73,427 

68,635 

79,706 

69,668 

63,121 

63,049 


Total,  1848, 8,468     833 


January, 


62 


February, 98 

March,  « 368 

April, 888 

May 262 

June, 264 

July, 167 

August, « 218 

September, 812 

October 287 

NoTember,  386 

December,    248 


03 

688,213 

••• 

11,964 

•  •• 

28,616 

26 

75,836 

27 

86,123 

8 

62,766 

11 

58,126 

7 

88,368 

12 

43,323 

7 

60,865 

8 

67,120 

46 

61,784 

19 

66,034 

Whsrfcffik 

Barboraai^ 

Paidiatolhi 

$1,398  80 

terSfM. 
$U190 

$1,276  90 

1,329  60 

106  36 

1,223  24 

2,324  60 

186  96 

2,138  64 

4,669  90 

866  69 

4,204  31 

8,213  90 

267  11 

2,966  79 

2,79910 

223  93 

2,68618 

3,700  36 

296  02 

8,404  33 

2,964  26 

23714 

2,727  11 

4,063  76 

82610 

3,738  66 

8,206  40 

266« 

2,948  97 

8,276  66 

262  04 

3,013  61 

2,686  96 

214  87 

2,47106 

36,68115 

$2^42  44 

$32,688  71 

$  597  70 

$47  81 

$   63064 

1,180  76 

106  46 

1,226  44 

8,849  76 

807  06 

8,604  37 

4,884  66 

860  7T 

4,004  23 

8,303  80 

264  26 

,  2,94012 

2,924  26 

23166 

8,663  04 

1,936  60 

164  84 

1,780  66 

2,18216 

172  76 

1,966  70 

ZfiMU 

240  68 

2,766  n 

2369  50 

228  76 

2,630  74 

3,187  70 

26417 

2,922  96 

^788  20 

216  68 

2,474  92 

Total,  1849, 2,976     166       683302        $32,246  20       $2375  62        $2933161 

OomparatiTe  arrlTals  of  steamboats  at  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  ttom  New  Orleans,  Cairo,  the  Ohio, 
upper  Mississippi,  Illinois  and  Mtssouri  rivers,  and  all  other  points  during  the  years  1846^  '47, 
'48  and  '49. 

N.  Orleans.  Ohio  Hv.  ItU.Hv.  Up.  Mi$$.  Mo.  riv.    Cairo.  Other  points. 

January, 15    22""'*''-'-  ----- 

February...... 38    16 

March,  26    48 

April, 27    n 

May,  .^ "..  W    03 

June, 36    49 

July, 23    67 

Auiurt, 82    24 

September,  30    28 

October,    82    22 

November 34    32 

December,    «.  40    23 


Total,  1846-'47,....896  602   42Q  430 

January, 29  13 

February, 26  32 

March, 68  38 

April, 47  26 

May, 22  22 

June, 30  19 

July, 30  21 

August, 26  17 

September,  48  81 


8 

8 

3      9 

6      4 

7 

•  •• 

•  •• 

11 

15 

6 

26 

16 

42      8 

31      8 

1 

1 

•  •• 

10 

21 

6 

26 

28 

40    86 

86    41 

10 

14 

•  •• 

8 

21 

18 

86 

41 

44    91 

55    74 

30 

32 

••• 

1 

14 

13 

65 

61 

80  106 

116  128 

43 

63 

••• 

19 

10 

20 

62 

87 

51    60 

98    91 

47 

48 

••• 

8 

11 

13 

30 

41 

32    58 

60    81 

82 

46 

•  •• 

19 

16 

19 

44 

37 

82    41 

66    11 

29 

32 

••• 

10 

18 

24 

87 

30 

15    46 

46    67 

27 

23 

••• 

18 

16 

28 

48 

67 

41    67 

61    80 

18 

31 

f 

18 

87 

34 

24 

42 

30    60 

66    69 

14 

16 

•  •• 

13 

27 

18 

27 

22 

36    88 

44    33 

8 

9 

•  •• 

16 

26 

12 

2Q  * 

130 

446  668 

668  717 

266  314 

146 

282  203 

11 

5 

26    14 

24      2 

1 

••• 

13 

7 

16 

13 

12 

18 

33    19 

20      4 

1 

3 

9 

6 

13 

17 

38 

68 

72    82 

48    79 

19 

44 

16 

10 

29 

27 

43 

66 

67    63 

76  117 

83 

63 

18 

0 

14 

21 

87 

38 

82    42 

67    73 

38 

60 

7 

14 

36 

18 

44 

33 

63    66 

76    77 

39 

43 

13 

11 

16 

22 

48 

18 

56    33 

61    63 

34 

19 

•  5 

6 

28 

10 

65 

16 

71    62 

75    67 

40 

28 

16 

8 

27 

14 

42 

88 

64    87 

66    77 

30 

41 

21 

11 

64 

U 
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October, » 61    26     48    40     70    70     82    87     86    84  83    13     72    18 

NoTomber, 40    27     48    43     63    93      66  109      42    21  16    14      88    16 

December, 8681       8808466      47    61       6      9  38    16  4321 

Totol,  1848-^49 426  818   429  401    600  686    697  806    827  366  194  122  896  217 


ARRIVALS  or  KEELS,  FLAT  AND  CANAL  BOATS. 

These  fonn  another  important  branch  of  the  carrying  trade  of  this  citj,  their 
tonnage,  as  will  be  seen,  amounting  to  nearly  double  as  much  as  that  of  the 
barged.  We  give  the  arrivals  in  each  month  separately,  with  the  average  ton- 
nage, assuming  each  vessel  to  average  40  tons. 


January,    '. .....12 

February, 26 

Mareh, 31 

April,    41 

Hay, 20 

Jane, 16 

July, 19 

August...... .22 

fiepU, 40 

October, 4i 

Not 60 

Dec., 19 


1848. 

No.  qf  vemU.    Total  torn, 

480 

1,000 

1,210 

1,640 

800 

640 

760 

680 

1,C00 

1,760 

.    2,400 

760 


1849. 

No,  qfv€»$dt. 

January,    

February, 

March, 26 

April 27 

May, 8 

June, 11 

July,  7 

August, 22 

Sept., 7 

October 8 

Not., 46 

Dec, 19 


JbtedUm. 


1,040 
1,080 
320 
440 
280 
480 
280 
120 
1,840 
760 


849  13,900  106  6,640 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  there  has  been  a  material  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  arrivals  and  the  amount  of  tonnage,  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious vear. 

We  nave  been  compelled,  heretofore,  to  make  a  round  average  of  the  tonnage  of 
all  the  keels  and  flats  employed,  and  of  all  other  vessels  classed  as  such,  having 
no  means  by  which  to  ascertain  the  exact  measurement,  no  register  of  the  same 
being  kept  either  at  the  Harbor  Master^s  office  or  Custom  House.  I'he  average 
we  place  at  40  tons  each,  which  we  think  a  fair  eetinmte. 

THE  LUMBER  TRADE. 

From  the  report  of  the  Lumber  Master  of  the  Qi^  Register,  it  appears  that  the 
following  amounts  of  lumber,- shingles,  laths  ana  staves,  were  received  at?  the 
landing  during  the  year  18^  : 

1849.  Ltmber. 

January, 126,331  ft«t 

February, 161,4<i2 

March, 418^24 

April 1,947,603 

May, 2,787,679 

June,    8,676,967 

July, Iy466,826 

August,    2,389,838 

fioptember,  8,938,113 

October. 1,684*896 

NoTember,  4y480,292 

December.  » 1,173^680 

Total, 84488,661  7,834,600  1,290,600  1,436,797 

6,000,000  feet  estimated  by  Lumber  Master  not  measnred. 

8,400,000    **       **       ofpine,  oak,  Ac,  cut  br  the  fourteen  dty  mills  for  the  year  1840. 
87,688,661    **    total  amount  of  lumber  for  18^  reeeived  firom  foreign  souroes,  and  manulkc- 
tured  in  the  dty  of  St  Louis. 

TbCal  amount  of  lumber  NoeiTed  in  1840, 24,188,661  feet 

Total       "  "  "  1848, « 22,137,209    « 


lOOjwT 

Laikt. 

840,*  lOO 

«•••«•••• 

230/100 

6!Mibo 

1,818,000 

ui^oiio 

143,000 

976,000 

786,000 

196,600 

6^000 

900,000 

iM^boo 

61,647 

240,000 

U6,000 

600,000 

nam 

298,000 

6M,600 

801,800 

2,«a,(Mi6 

»     94,460 

668,000 

87,000 

for  1849, 2,061,442  feet 

Total  amount  of  shingles  reooived  in  1849,...» 7,384,600 

Total         «  «  u  i^^ J6,861,600 

Decreaw}  for  1840, 8,617,000 

Total  amount  of  laths  reodved  In  1849, 1,290,600 

Total        •*  "  "         1848, : 2,698,916 


for  1840, 1,308,416 
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Below  we  annex  a  statement  of  the  imports  of  lumber,  shingles  and  laths,  for 
the  past  five  years : 


iSBU^e*. 

Latht. 

18»927,M» 

8,328,700 

10,663,000 

1,807,700 

1«,008,800 

2,817,000 

15»85M00 

2,508,015 

7,834,500 

1,280,500 

1846, « 10,389,882 

1840, 18,160,332 

1847 « » «16,917,850 

1848, «..22,187,200 

1840,..- 24,188,661 

86,802,424  60,867,800  10,842,816 

BOATS  OWlfSD  lir  St.  LOCIS: 

▲  Ust  of  t)ie  boftti  owned,  or  tmxiir  owned,  uid  roistered  upon  the  bookt  of  the  Oostom  Hoiue> 

u  belonging  to  this  dLBtrlot,  m  Ibllows: 

NamtqfatettmboaL  Where huOt.  WTUHtmOL    Tm'ge, 

Andrew  Fulton, ^ Blisabethtown, » 1847  850 

Archer,  « Jitteburgh,  P», 1844  'MT 

Alton, „ .ftivwnsTille,  P»^ - J847  844 

Aleck  Scott, « St.  Louis, 1846  482 

Alleghany  Mail, ^..PltUburgh, 1844  77 

Anthony  Waynf, Wheeling,  Tm^ ^.........^ 1846  168 

Autocrat,  St  Louis, «« ., 1847  847 

ATalanche,  Pljoria,  in» 1848  220 

AlTwado, « St  Louis, 1846  184 

Amelia, « St  Louis, ^ 1846  168 

America,   ..Freedom,  Pa^  ....«..» 1846  134 

Anna, Blisabethtown,  Pa., 1040  167 

Algoma, M ..^.-Cincinnati, 1846  285 

Acadia,  m......... ....«...........•*.. ......Freedom, —..».» .....1846  118 

AUoo, ^ Elicabethtown, « «..- 1848  238 

Alex.  Hamilton, Cincinnati, 1847  288 

American  Eagle, Freedom 1847  247 

Alph.  de  Lamartine, » ^, St  Louis, 1848  687 

Buena  Tista,   ^^....msabethtown, m.»....1847  206 

Beardstown, Si  Louis, .. „1847  77 

Bon  Accord, - St  Louis,  , 1846  147 

Boreas  No.  8, Blisabethtown, 1847  210 

OonsUtution, Wheeling,  ,...1848  636 

<3ora, Rock  Island, « 1846  158 

Clermont, New  Albany,  Ind.,  1843  112 

OouToy, „ St  Louis,  « 1846  760 

Clermont  No.  2, .Cincinnati, 1847  128 

Cbnfidenoe,  ». m.... Wheeling,  ....» 1846  138 

Comet,    «Klitabeto,  Pa., «.1846  116 

Connecticut Shawneetown, 1848  240 

Dr.  Franklin,  „ Weeeling, 1847  140 

Dr.  Franklin  No.  2, Wheelli^.  1848  180 

Dahcota,    St  Louis,  h 1849  228 

Daniel  Uillman Smithland,  Ky.,  1846  146 

Dubuque, «...« .«. Blisabeth,  ., «....1847  166 

Duroc, Louisrille,  1M7  220 

Domain, Pittsburgh, .....0844  138 

Bndora, Cincinnati, 1847  420 

Bdward  Batefl,....» St  Louis,  ».........1848  290 

Bun^a, Blisi^th, 1847  118 

•  Falcon,  Freedbm, . 1844  144 

Financier, Pittsburgh,. 1846  125 

Fayaway, St  Louis,  1848  102 

Frolic, Louisrille,  .., 1844  226 

Oen.  Brooke, Pittsburgh, »...1842  144 

Gov.  Briggs, ....« « St  Louis, 1846  91 

Grand  Turk, «* Freedom, 1848  680 

♦Globe Paducah,  Ky.,  1849  211 

•Gen.  Shields, Nashville,  Iowa, 1840  77 

Gen.  Jesup, Blisabeth, 1847  376 

Haydee, JiOuiSTille, 1847  144 

Highland  Mary, St  Louis, 1848  160 

Highland  Mary  No.  2, Wheeling,  1848  158 

Highlander, Pittsburgh, 1842  346 

Herald, Pittsburgh, 1843  163 

Hannibal, » Blisabethtown, 1844  164 

Julia, Elisabeth,  1846  236 

Iowa, St  Louis,   1848  256 

niinois, St  Louis,  1847  519 

Sansas, » St  Louis, 1847  276 

Kit  Carson,  Blisabethtown, 1848  280 

Kentucky, Louisville, 1845  134 

Kingston, ., St  Louis,   rw.. 1840  148 
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K»te  Kearaey, 8t  Lottto,   ; 1847  006 

take  of  tha  Wood*, Naples,  HI*,  184T  80 

lAurel,  ^ StLouto, ,.1840  78 

Jdttle  Dore, .«.  Lotii«» ..«. 1846  70 

Lucy  Bolnm, ^...^ St.  hotdBy aM7  afW 

Lewi*  F.  Linn, ^„ PltttbnrKh, 1S44  1« 

Lightfoot, ClndnnaU, ^ 1848  l«l 

Lnell*,  n 8t  Louis, ^ « 1848  l46 

Mary  Blane, «^ St  Louis, 1847  1«1 

Mamaluke « Cincinnati, ^ 1848       .    670 

MusUnff,  St  Louis,  1848  128 

«     Marshal  Key,  Louisrille, .1847  480 

Mary, Oindnnatl, 1847  SiO 

Montauk,  ...„ ^ St  Louis, ^...« 1847  176 

JUrtha, St  Louis, *. 1347  180 

Martha  No.  2, Shoueston,  Pa., « 1849  172 

Mountaineer,  Pittsburgh, .^ 1846  218 

Mary  Stephens^  „ Wheeling,  « 1847  224 

Movaster, Naples,    „184»  140 

MiMoarl,  « Cincinnati, » 1846  880 

Newton  Waggoner, Elixabethtown,  Pa., 1848  106 

NePlus  Ultra,., Cincinnati, ....„ ^ 1847  248 

X^^**^  ^*^^ St  Louis,  .<.M .«M..M M 1846  266 

Owfon.  « Freedom,  Pa., 1844  172 

Oswego. BrownsTiUe,  1847  187 

Ohio  Mail, Pittsburgh, 1848  118 

Prairie  Stata, ^.Shoueston „ 1848  814 

Plantar, „ „....  J<Iew  Albany, „ 1846  190 

Pride  of  tlM  West, Cindnnati, 1846  822 

Prairie  Bird, St  Louis,  1846  213 

Princeton, „ New  Albany, 1847  262 

PewJf " £liiabethtown, ..m.« 1846  64 

BaTenue  Cutter, « ^.Pittsburgh, 1844  100     ' 

Rowcna,. * ^ EUsabethtown, .....1847  240 

Robert  Fulton, Pittsbuigh,. 1846  199 

Robert  Campbell, „ «.. Hannibal.  Mo, 1840  200 

8t  Louis, Plttsbmgh, „ 1848  88T 

Banator, Wheeling, 1840  121 

8t  Ange,  ^ St  Loui^  „ 1840  264 

San  Frandseo....... , „ BUsabeth, 1840  248 

8t  Croix,  ...« ^„ „..8t  Louis, 1844  160 

8t  U)ula  Oak, St  Louis, „ 1842  106 

Bultana, Cincinnati, « 1848  924 

8t  Paul,  „... St  Louis,    „ 1847  829 

Sacramento,  ...^ Cincinnati, 1818  221 

g«fM»«*»   ~ .....Elisabeth,  . ^ 1810  199 

^"^  •• St  Louis, 1846  228 

fit  Joseph, ., St  Louis, «. « „...1846  218 

St  Petera, St  Louis, 1847  104 

Tamerlane, St  Louis, 1846  122 

Thne  and  Tide,  Louisrllle, „ .....1847  16l 

Timour, ^t  Louis,   « 1449  232 

Tuscumbia,  « New  Albany,* 1846  281 

^Tempest,    J9t  Louis,   ...* „ 1846  210 

ijmoleon, «.....Grigg»riUa,IU.,....„« « «.1747  188 

Ttear, »....Sank  CO.,  Wis.,  .....1848  68 

Tobacco  Plant, Pittsburgh....... „ 1848  207 

Uncle  Toby,  ....„ Pittsbuivh, 1844  100 

Uncle  Sam,  « Louisrille, 1848  741 

Vnkm,   « « Wtllsrille,  Ohio,  „ 1846  240 

White  Cloud,  Pittsbun^ « 184S  208 

Wisconshi,    ^ Rock  IsUnd,  IlL, 1849  130 

mr  Eagle, * Cindnnati,  i 1846  166 

Whirlwind, .Elisabathtown, .««... 1846  220 

Yankee, Glasgow,  Ky........ 1S46  96 

Total  number  of  boats,  t n „ 130 

Total  Tonnage,  * ..'..'80^696 

BtEAMBOM  DI8A0TEB8— BOATS  BUKK,  BURNXD  OE  OTHntWISX  nCJUSBD,  ON  WlSTIRir 

WATSS8,  1849. 

Below  TV'c  give  a  list  of  steamboat  accidents  which  oooorred  during  the  past 
year,  as  taken  from  the  files  of  newspapers.  This  may  not  include  all,  but  a 
majority  ».f  the  oases  will  be  found  correctly  and  duly  chronicled.  The  estimate 
ed  loss  of  each  is  also  taken  from  the  same  source,  and  it  may  be  slightly  de- 
fective as  to  real  value,  but  in  the  aggregate  the  figoros  will  not  be  found  to 
differ  widely  from  a  true  statement: 
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Boats  Totally  Destroyed.  ,^     x  .     , 

Anne  Eliwibetli,  Jan.  27tli,  sunk  on  Falls  of  Ohioi •35,000 

Andrew  Fulton,  Feb.  22d.  sunk  at  Platin  Rock ^,WW 

Alph,  de  Laroartine,  April,  burnt  at  Bath,  lU.  nver 40,000 

Alice,May    1 7th,  burnt,  Su  LouU.. ..... -. J»»^ 

American  Eagle,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis ll,OOU 

Acadia.  May  l7th,  burnt,  St.  LouU Yi>^^ 

Alex.  Hamilton,  May  l7ih,  burnt,  St.  Louis \o,WM 

Albert,  spring,  sunk  by  coUision,  Ohio  river 10,UW 

Aaron  Hart,  Oct.  10th,  burnt,  New  Orleans 30,0W 

Algoma,  July  ^th,  burnt,  St.  Louis ]^>^ 

Amelia,  Dec.  8th,  sunk  Missouri  river ..-  J^J"^" 

Boreas  No.  3,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis JS.WJO 

Belle  Isle,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 10,uuu 

Boliver,  May  I4th,  sunk,  Cumberland  river. oMJnn 

Car  of  Commerce,  Jan.,  sunk,  on  Falls  of  Ohio ^^»"W 

Convoy,  Feb.  25th.  burnt,  near  Vicksburg 60,OW 

Champion,  summer,  blown  up.  New  Orleans. .Wf!nn 

Caroline,  summer,  sunk  by  ColliHion,  Wellsville 10,wu 

Courier,  spring,  sunk,  Lower  Mississippi i n'/Jin 

Cumberland  Valley,  summer,  sunk,  Missouri  nver i«,JJJJJ 

De  Kalb,  Feb.  12th,  sunk,  Santee  river :  8,0UU 

Dahcota,  spring,  sunk,  Missouri  river Anfu\ 

Dilligence,  summer,  sunk.  Fort  Coffee 4,wy 

Del  Norte,  summer,  sunk,  Rio  Graude  river o,wnJ 

Declaration,  fall,  sunk.  Pass  Saluda 10,000 

Dubuque,  July  29th,  burnt,  St.  Louis W»000 

Empire,  Jan.  15th,  sunk  on  Falls  of  Ohio, 40,000 

Ellen,  spring,  sunk  by  collision,  Ohio  river JirSm 

Edward  Bates,  May  l7th,  burnt,  St.  Louis ^'X^J! 

Eudora,  May  17th,  burnt  St.  Louis 2J,000 

Eliza  Stewart,  May  17,  burnt,  St.  Louis 13,000 

Eniily,  May  Slst,  blew  up,  Apalachicola c'nnn 

Falcon  (new),  Oct.  I2th,  burnt.  New  Orleans *- ^^*^ 

Fulton,  spring,  sunk  Red  Bayou ^^*2!{a 

Frolic,  May  l7th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 3,000 

General  Brooke,  May  I7lh,  burnt,  St.  Louis 3,000 

Germantown,  Aug.  25th,  burnt,  Raleigh,  Ky - . .  •  J^^^OO 

General  Jesup,  December,  sunk.  Hat  Island ^'iSSi 

General  Pike,  summer,  burnt.  Lower  Mississippi ^wSSl 

Harkaway,  January  1st,  sunk,  Donald^onville ^'SnA 

Highlander,  May  Ist,  burnt,  St.  Louis 14  000 

Ivanhoe,  November  9th,  burnt  Cincinnati e'rlnl! 

Illinois,  November  12th,  burnt,  N.w  Orleans 35,000 

Kit  Carson,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 14,000 

Louisiana,  November  15th,  blew  up.  New  Orleans ^'nlm 

Milwaukee,  Jan.  1st,  sunk  by  ice,  Naples,  I^ls.  river. . , 12,000 

Mary  Ann,  January  17th,  sunk  by  collision,  Pittsburgh.    8,0U0 

Mustang,  summer,  burnt  Duncan  a  Point, ^^*  22 

Matilda  Jane,  fall,  sunk,  near  New  Orleans ^^'222 

Montauk,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis ^^'^ 

Mamaluke,  May  I7th,  burnt,  St  Louis ^^'222 

Mandan,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 12,000 

Marshal  Ney,  October  10th  burnt.  New  Orieana 35,000 

Mary,  July  29th,  burnt,  St.  Louis.... 30,000 

Martha,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis. 44,000 

Northern  Light,  Jan.  I8tii,  burnt,  Pittsburgh 10,000 

Oella  No.  2.  Dec.  13th,  sunk,  Anderson's  Perry 6,000 

Prairie  SUte,  May  17th.  burnt,  St.  Louis 26,000 

Phenix,  July  2  ith,  burnt  St.  Louis. 1 6,(H)0 

Roscoe,  summer,  sunk,  Ohio  river 20,000 

Richland,  January  17th,  burnt,  Peedee  river 12,000 

Red  Wing,  May  l7th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 21,000 
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Bevolution,  May  16th,  burnt,  Peru,  His.  rfrer 12,000 

Sarah,  May  nth,  burnt,  St.  LouU 70,000 

St  Peters,  May  15th,  burnt.  St.  Looia 12.000 

Samuel  Walker,  summer,  burnt,  Memphis 20,000 

North  America,  November  10th,  burnt,  New  Orleans 10,000 

San  Francisco,  July  29th.  burnt,  St.  Louis 28,000       ; 

Sallie  Anderson,  September  24th,  burnt,  Arkansas  river 10,000 

Saranak.  fidl,  sunk,  near  Baton  Rouge 25,000 

S.  W.  Williams,  April  9th,  lost  in  a  gale,  mouth  of  Brazos ^  16,400 

Texan,  fall,  burnt,  Red  river • 35,000 

Transport,  fall,  sunk.  Lower  Mississippi 18,000      * 

TagUoni,May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 20,000 

Timour,  May,  27th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 28,000 

Tennessee,  December  2d,  sunk,  near  Cincinnati 15,000      J 

Thos.  Jeffbrson,  December,  sunk,  near  Baton  Rouge 30,000 

Viola,  Dec.  27th,  sunk  by  collision,  near  Donaldson ville.' 9,000 

Virginia,  fall,  blew  up,  Ohio  river 17,000 

White  Cloud,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 3,000 

Wm.  Armstrong,  November,  sunk,  near  Little  Rock 10,000 

Western,  summer,  sunk,  Wabash  river 6,000 

Wave,  summer,  sunk.  False  river 5,006 

Total  No.  83.    Total  estimated  loss $1,585,400 

The  above  estimate  of  losses  includes  cargos  on  board  at  Uie  time  of  sinking. 

Aceidknti  to  tteamb  tots,  which  were  afterward  raited  and  repaired  : 

Antbont  W.  Vaxleie,  collapsed  a  flue  at  Placquemine,  by  careening,  Feb. 
Slst.    One  negro  fireman  killed  and  four  others  badly  scalded. 

Amabanth,  came  in  collision  with  the  Dr.  Franklin  No.  2,  in  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. The  A.  was  struck  on  her  starboard  bow,  and  sunk,  afterward  raised 
and  repaired. 

Allen  Qloveb,  run  into  by  the  Forest  Monarch,  near  Mobile,  Jan.  10.  Seri- 
ously damaged  but  saved  from  sinking. 

Avalanche,  badly  injured  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  Alvarado  in  the 
Illinois  river,  near  JBeamstowu.  Saved  from  sinking  by  means  of  pumps  and 
bulk-headings. 

Ahthont  Watick,  sunk  while  ascending  the  Lower  Rapids  in  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, in  Dte.,  afterward  raised  and  taken  to  Rock  Island  for' repairs. 

Avalanche,  sunk  on  the  Chain  in  December,  12  miles  above  this  city,  where 
she  now  lies  high  and  dry. 

BuENA  Vista,  took  fire  at  Kaskaskia  landing,  cam  greatlir  damaged  by  water, 
boat  saved  from  burning;  by  the  exertions  of  her  officers  and  crew. 

Belle  Creole,  exploded  one  or  more  boilers  on  her  trip  from  Mobile  to  New 
Orleans.    Several  persons  badly  scalded. 

Confidence,  sunk  at  New  Albany  bar  in  the  Ohio,  Sept.  28th,  raised  and 
sunk  again  a  few  miles  below  Cincinnati,  on  the  10th  of  Nov.  Again  raised 
and  taken  to  Louisville  for  repairs. 

Daniel  Boonb,  sunk  in  the  Wabash  river,  afterwards  raised  and  repaired. 

Embassy,  exploded  boilers  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  in  June,  killing  and  badly 
scalding  more  than  thirty  persons ;  since  repaired  and  now  running. 

Falcon,  sunk  by  ice  at  tne  mouth  of  the  Missouri;  since  raised. 

Fawn,  badly  injured  b^  coming  in  collision  with  the  steamer  Patrick  Henry 
in  the  Tazoo  river.    Enffineer  kifled  and  several  others  badly  injured. 

Oov.  Bent,  exploded  boilors  at  Island  75,  Lower  Mississippi,  April  26th;  one 
deck  hand  killed. 

Oov.  Bbioos,  struck  a  wreck  and  sunk,  in  backing  out  from  the  warf  at  St.  ' 
Louis,  July  12th;  since  raised  and  repaired. 

HfouLAND  Mart  No.  2,  struck  a  snag  in  the  Upper  Mississippi,  near  Bayley*s 
landing,  and  sunk  in  eighteen  feet  water;  since  raised  and  repaired;  cargo  valu- 
able, and  greatly  damaged. 

J.  T.  Doswell,  sunk  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  Gen.  Jesup  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  near  Tunnica,  September  29;  since  raised  and  repaired. 

Lake  ok  the  Woods,  colla{)sed  a  flew  on  Grand  river,  killing  the  first  engineer 
and  fiye  other  persons;  repaired. 
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Lauea,  exploded  her  boilers  in  Ouchita  river^  N.or.  8th^  several  penons  badlj' 
scalded. 

Mustang,  sunk  In  ArkansaJs  river,  near  Fort  Smith,  in  January;  since  raised 
and  repaired. 

Mohawk,  struck  a  snasf  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkannas,  which  nocked  a  hole  in  her  hull  causing  a  large  amount  of  freight 
aud  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  to  be  thrown  overboard;  went  on  the  docks 
at  New  Orleans,  afUrrward  run  out  on,  a  b^r  near  Vicksburgh,  since  got  off  and 
taken  to  liouisvillc  for  repairs 

Magnet,  collapsed  connection  pipe  and  flue  at  St.  Lonis,  August  8th;  since 
repaired. 

JPfKK  No.  9,  met  with  an  accident  near  Louisville,  in  February,  by  which  the 
boat  was  considerably  injured  and  three  persons  killed. 

San  Francisco,  exploded  a  boiler  at  St.  Louis,  May  30th,  killing  and  scalding^ 
several  persons;  afterward  burned  at  the  same  place  on  July  29th. 

St.  Paul,  sunk  at  Hat  Island,  Nov,  18th:  raised  and  taken  to  Vide  Pocfaeibr 
repairs,  and  now  running,  valuable  cargo;  badly  damaged  and  partiallv  lost. 

Santa  Fk,  collapsed  a  flue  at  Fort  Coffee,  Jauuary  14th;  one  person  killed. 

Talleyrand,  lost' a  cargo  of  1,110  bales  of  cotton  by  parting  nog  chains  near 
Egg  Point,  in  the  lower  Mississippi. 

Warrior,  colapsed  a  flue  near  Uuilege  P6int,  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  killing 
one  engineer  and  four  or  five  others. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  loss  of  boats  and  cargoes,  is  estimated  at 
^1,585,-^00,  not  including  the  numerous  other  accidents,  such  as  sfnking,  collaps- 
ing of  boilers,  flues,  damages  to- boats'  cargoes,  d(C.,ai>d  we  think  a  fair  estimate 
of  cverv  loss  connected  with  western  steamboat  navigation,  if  included,  would 
swell  the  amount  to  the  enormus  sum  of  ^2,000,au0  or  more,  and  included 
into  this,  accidents  of  flat,  keel  and  various  o^er  species  of  water  craft ;  and  we 
might  safely  set  the  sum  total  down  at  $2,5j0,C00. 

rLOCB  INSPECTION. 

The  quantity  of  flour  inspected  in  this  city  during  the  past  year,  exceeds  that 
of  any  previous  year.  Several  causes  having  operated  to  produce  this  result,  the- 
most  probable  of  which  is  the  increaf^d  demand  and  sale  for  city  consumption  ^ 
for  the  Ohio  river  and  to  fill  coast  orders.  Mr  Jacob  Jeffries,  the  flour  inspector, 
reports  having  inspected  during  the  year  1849,  as  follows: 


January 786  bbls. 

February S80     " 

April 3,001     " 

May ^  10,581    ♦• 

Jmie ^...M....«.  17,283    " 


July 5,886  bbU. 

August 6,31<J    ** 

September — « 8,122    " 

October ^ 4,046    " 

November « ^ 6,223    " 

December.. 4,616    " 


Total 80,134 

TV>tal  feci  for  the  name ^ $2,104  02 

UrSTEOTION  OF  LIQUORS,  OlbS,  MOLASSES,  M.,  FOR  THE  TSAR  1849,  AS  ISFORTED  BT  TBB> 

I^'SP£CTOR  TO  THE  CITT  REGISTER. 

§    a    I    I    Jl??!" 


5*        E        ?        ^ 

^    g:    ii     tr 

§     ^      s: 


? 


5* 


:  S  :  :       :        t 

•  £  •  •           •              • 

•  •  •  jr*  •  •           ■              • 

:  :  :  P  :  :       :         : 

January, ~ - 220  1,676  ...  396  212    661  20 

February, 1,632  ...  108  bO     1,626  ... 

March, 325  2,780  783  160  612     8,843  26 

April,   « 259  3,386  214  1,015  ISO  93    ...  3,627  7& 

May, 47  2,568  94  967  139  23    ...  2,687  58 

June, 3,728  167  1.266  43  106    ...      996  29 

Jtily, 158  1,962  158       759  HO  53    ...      &%  66 

August,    224  2,4P0  226  1,375  88    1,074  81 

September, ■.. 106  3>035  308  M82  232    1,677  IT 
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T)feto>)et,   ..^ ....*..     407    2,807    208    1,202    825    Tl    ,..  1,100    67 

NovenJrber, 4T0    2,697     868    1,294    863    68    11   1.0€0    88 

December,  ^ ,.       28    2,090     453    1,083    294    17     ...   1,914    89 

Total „ 2,367  29,994  2,962  10,855  2,848  430   11  21,113  621 

Total  nflmber  of  barrels  inspected, 70,891 

Total  Btimber  of  gallons  at  an  areragoof  40  gsdlons  to  thetuurrel..... 2,836,840 

REPO&TOF  THE  SURTETOBOF  THE  CCVtOitS. 

f  orei^  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  St.  Look  during  the  year  1849^ 

add  entered  for  consumption, $273,769  44 

Duties  jiakl  thereon  at  St  Louis, 83,111  47 

foreign  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  St  Louis  in  1849,  ami  remaining 

in  Public  Warehouse  3l8t  December,  1849...:r. « 7,367  41 

and  duties  payable  thereon, „.        7486  53 


Total  foreign  value  of  merchandise  imported, .«, $261,118  86 

Of  tiie  above,  was  imported  flrou  England,  goods,  wares  and  merchandlM, 

(foreign  value), ....« ...„    186,444  00 

».« ...Franco ^.      33,609  60 

.,  Germany  and  Holland,....^ 18,709  25 

....« ».3pain(Ilavaima), « .>.* 4.',394  00 

Total  foreign  value, .^..,.. „  $381,118  86 

The  general  description  o^  merchavdise  so  imported,  is  as  follews: 

Earthemware,  ....< $47,S84  00 

Hardware,  Ac, «-. 76,799  00 

Brandy,  wines,  gin,  ^,  .» «.., 24,016  10 

Dry  Goods,  Ac. -.., «....    43,266  76 

Sugar,  « — «...    42,394  00 

Tin,  copper,  sheet  iron,  Ac, «. „ «,...    48,768  00 

Total, .........V. ••••%..•.«««.>.. ......M. ••$281,116  86 

HoepWAl  money  collected  at  St  Louis  in  1849, ^ $2,460  08 

Hospital  money  expended  at  St  Louis  is  1849,  for  ^e  relief  of  sick  and  dlsar 
bled  seamen, ^ 2,472  85 

Jpy  .m  Bremenr-^23  pkffs  hardware;  14  casks  288  pkgs  dry  goods,*  139  do  wine^ 
M&c.;  125  flagstones  ana  five  bales  batting;  7  kegs  nails,  5  pkgs  groceries;  25 
ylo.  toys. 

Frtnn  Hamburg  mnd  ^ntwerp^^36  pkga  radz;  50  boxes  and  13  bbls  Wiue;  20 
^bls  nails. 

From  //iiMnna— 2,365  boxes  sugar. 

From  tVance — 12)  pkgs  mdz  and  :'3  bbls  and  casks  of  liquors;  121  casks  and 
pipes  and  881  pkgs  wine;  5  >  pkgs  mdz;  635  pieces  burr  stone;  2  cases  leather; 
i5J  pkgs  CTOceri&s;  157  do  brandy;  24  do  sundries;  62  do  chauipaige  and  brandy. 

From  England — 62  casks,  933  pkgs  hardware;  8  pk^s  cutlery;  453  crates,  958 
pkgs  earthemware;  42.')  bundles  sheet  iron,  5i)3  bxs  tin  plate,  1 24  crates  earth- 
emware; 48  casks  chains,  <fec;  135  pkgs  hoop  iron;  2  I  do  saddlery;  111  tons  pig 
iron;  t  cask  ra2ors;  1  case  shot  belts;  25  do  drugs  and -medicines;  5.)  casks  soda 
«sh;  3,233  bxs.  tin  plate,  &o.;  2^136  bundles  iron,  &c.;  23  cases  dry  goods;  1>504 
pkgs  copper,  <fec. 

<TToii  amount  '/  BzeeipU  of  Cuslymt  at  llie  CuUom  Housp,  fbr/  qf  SL  Louis, 

Jrmn  iSepUmhcr,  1842.  to  December  31 ,  1 8  i7  ; 

Duties  on  imports.       Hospital  mons^s,  Thtal. 

1842,  ^»pi  Oct  Not.  Dec, „ 00  00  11176  11176 

1843,  during  the  year, *- 4,084  28  1,470  43  6,554  91 

1844,  ......* ». 14,835  46  1,546  C5  16,181  11 

1845,    14,255  13  2.0j6  81  16,312  19 

1846,    ~ «, 27,320  02  2,455  47  2»,775  49 

1847, - 7l,4G4  51  2,374  19  73,838  70 

1848,  ; ^ 40,904  87  5.G27  28  43^2  15 

1819,   ^ « 83,111  47  4,569  W  8o,5S0  55    , 

ST.   LOUIS  TRADE. 

rtnports  into  St.  Louis  &a  t3ie  years  1844, 1845. 1S46, 1847, 1848  and  1849,  commendng  January 

iBt  and  ending  December  31dt. 

Artichs.  1849.  1848.  1S47.  1816.  1845.  1844.  TV-ta/. 

Applon,  green— barrels, 20,583  12.C28  2,1'28  3,728  6,814  7.233  62,614 

Jk«<*r,  ticrcea, 10,687  9,369  6,735  000  OOO  000  25,799 

JBeci;  barrela,..., 12,336  7,860  4y720  V18  6,284  4»280  36,13^ 
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Itaoon,  CMkfl, 16»880  20,43S  14,42»  11,808  9,180  19,225  VT^ttO 

BMon,bbIs.«]Ml  boxes, 8,245  8,022  1,289  1,618  140  484  18,907 

Butter,  bamli,„ 2,824  2,286  1,084  828  658  618  1,m 

Batter,  kegs  and  J»rs,^ 7,811  8,131  4»190  8,940  8,420  3,009  80,600 

Brotnns,  dosen,. Ufi2A  6^744  000  000  000  000  17,707 

Beeswax,  packages,. 863  780  1,567  1422  960  1,174  6,386 

Bagging,  piMes,. » 14»79  1^064  1,442  8,243  4,217  8420  14,885 

B^sHwrrels....^ 1,516  8,337  5,887  4,870  2,091  1,518  18,160 

Beans,  sacks,.. 2,265  2,008  4»134  2,199  1,320  1,389  18,310 

Bran,  shorts  &c^  sacks, 66,418  68,726  000  000  000  000  129444 

Barley,  bushels, » 02,460  111,008  1H680  20,277  82,281  8,487  879441 

Buffiilo  robes,  packages,^ «  5,685  15,188  000  000  000  000  20,778 

Buflalorobas^ioose,^ 3^5  2,227  7,7S2  16,717  14,475  88,070  78,466 

Com,  bushels, 805,883  609,6081,01^818  668,649  107,927  56,720  2,874,640 

Cheese,  casks  and  boxfiSr »  19,464  8,417  12,886  11,282  8,822  9,887  69,668 

Cider,  bartels, '. »  2,689  1,180  336  421  768  550  5,889 

Coffee,  sacks, „.  67,363  78,842  77,767  66,128  46,204  88,721  874,015 

Cotton-yams,  packages,. 22,836  11,480  12,762  13,260  10,756  5,354  76,448 

Flour,  barrels, 806,412  887,814  328,668  220,457  189,282  88,881  1,470,014 

Vurs,  packages,^ 1,524  1494  2,148  8,011  2,535  978  11,385 

fathers,  sacks,. 1,156  856  884  768  816  471  4,451 

Flax  seed,  bblc  ind  saeks,..^  9,802  12,257  4,992  8,693  2,136  2,741  35,621 

Oinseng,  bbls.  and  saoksw—  ^4  152  267  H  54  188  1,062 

eiass,  boxes, 66,606  19,834  18,722  24,630  23,563  4,697  158,142 

Hemp,ba]es, 46,290  47,270  72,222  33,853  80.007  59,292  289,924 

Hides,greenanddry, 68,902  62,097  71,8n  68,396  70,102  65,572  391,946 

Inm,  bar,  sheet,  Acn  tons, 28,562  16,341  15,070  2,484  2,228  1,981  66,666 

Iron,  pigs,  tons,.. 5,143  4,463  2,729  2.326  1,480  1,489  17,610 

Lead,p^... 500,293  705,718  749,128  780,829  750,877  595,012  4,m,857 

Lard,  tierces, 15.801  6,579  2,150  OOO  000  000  24,520 

Lard,  barrels,. u 58;279  67,889  82,021  26,462  7,652  12,293  204,046 

Lard,  kegs, 18,845  14,180  8,595  14,780  6,650  12,998  76,008 

%Vhlsky,barrelSv »  29,085  20,758  22,239  29,882  29,788  24,510  165,202 

Liquors,  barrels  and  casks,....  18,480  10,510  6,727  5,888  4,976  4,002  45,077 

Malt  ll'iuors,  barrels, 4.461  4,282  5,628  7,927  4,211  2,169  28,678 

Lead,  white,  kegs, 6,821  2,247  5,256  8,466  1,526  1,973  21,289 

Molasses,  baneb, 29,214  21,948  21,554  14,996  11,788  8,270  102,770 

Nails,  kegs, ^ 76,567  40,596  22,589  28,078  21,587  23,708  222415 

Oils,  Unseed,  barrels, 1,936  1,609  485  826  696  140'  5,691 

Oils,  castor,  barrels, .«...„..  875  510  332  05  78  106  1,996 

OUs,  assorted,  barrels, «  2,648  1,478  1,292  1,284  1,867  968  9,537 

Onions,  barrels  and  sacks, —  8,540  10,804  4,252  5,215'  24II  8,806  34,728 

Oakum,  bales, 2,504  816  1,072  1,378  1404  681  7,646 

Oats,  bushels,. .»  252,201  243,700  202,365  95,012  16,112  16,480  826,560 

Pork,  barrels,. 118,862  97,662  43,692  48,981  15,702  29,945  849,844 

Fork,  bulk,  lbs.,., 9,651,656  8,454,000  285,797  680,765  281,754  136,333  19,420,305 

potatoes,  barrels  and  sacks,...  41,222  77.638  26,928  80,604  14,494  ^  21,272  212,158 

Peltries,  packages,. 2,641  1,889  2,094  1,266  1,917  1,540  11,947 

Rloc,  tierces, 1,965  948  762  916  869  670  6,130 

Rye,  bushels, 5,844  9,075  7,566  5,282  8,054  I46I  31,983 

Kcipc,  hemp,  ooils, 19,065  12,683  10,798  5,123  8,800  12,625  69,084 

Salt,  barrels, 23,553  88,800  44,380  584H8  21,157  27,780  214,574 

Salt,  sacks,. 291.709  204,744  106,396  177,724  112,684  124,254  1,017,487 

Sug&r,  hhd8_. 26,501  26416  12,071  11,603  10,250  9,070  96,220 

Sugar,  barrels  and  boxes, 7,848  14,812  20,111  5,752  1,516  1,630  51.109 

TaUow,  ca9k8,...» 973  398  112  803  175  182  2,098 

Tallow,  barrels,.. 681  797  3,217  1414  688  810  6,257 

Tar,  barrels, 2,589  5,027  3,217  1,558  1,C30  528  13,490 

Tar,  kegs, 4,103  2.360  5,656  5,n6  4,128  2,011  24,034' 

Tbbaooo,  hhds., 9,879  9,0U  11,015  8.58S  11,564  9,707  59,797 

1V>baeoo,manuiketared,  box's,  5,904  5,446  6,548  7,003  7,7n  7,380  40,958 

Tea,  chests, 3,281  3,384  3,028  3,049  2,086  1,800  15,638 

Vlncffar,  barrels, 1,423  606  1,233  1,086  1,082  1,373  6,803 

Wheat,  bushels,^ ^ 4,792,535  2,194,789  2,433,377  1,838,926  971,025  790,663  9,950,315 


3,  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  BOSTON. 

The  number  of  foreign  arriTals  at  this  port,  dnrine  the  past  month,  was  132. 
Tn  the  8ame  month  last  year,  the  number  was  131.  Selow  will  be  found  a  state- 
ment of  the  foreign  arrivals  for  the  last  ten  years.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  the  past  year  (1W9)  was  3,111,  an  increase  of  102  over  that  of  1848. 

The  table  also  contains  a  staitement  of  the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  foreiap 
merchandise  for  ten  years  pfet.  The  amount  last  year  (1^49),  estimating  uie 
last  quarter,  was  $5,031,994  62,  being  $123,167  03  more  than  that  of  the  previ- 
ous  year :  * 


^ 
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JPSsan.     ArricdlM.       DutieMonfofreimimdte, 

1840 J,828 42,450,620  22 

1841 ...Jl,T90 3,226^1  67 

1842. 1,788 2,780,286  04 

1848 1,716 2,491,016  02 

1844. 2,174» 5,934,045  U 


Ttan,      Arrhuiif       Ihdia<mfbrtianmdu> 

1845 2,305 45,240,684  00 

1846 J2,000 4372,570  10 

1847 .2,789 5,448,361  83    ' 

1848 3,009 4,008,827  22 

1849 Ain 5,081,994  62 


Total  duties  Ibr  ten  yoan,. 


....$48,400,006  62 

[Bottan  Travel  f* 


3.  COFFEE. 


The  recent  veiy  large  advance  in  this  article  of  consumption,  lends  unwonted 
interast  to  statistical  statements  in  reference  to  it,  and  we  therefore  insert  the 
following  circular  of  Messrs.  Oampbeli,  Amott  d^  Co.,  of  Liverpool : 


COMPABATIVE  VIEWS  OF  PKODUOTION  AlTD  COKSVlfPTION  OF  OOFFBE.  , 

1B82. 

Bnsfl,  ton*, 33,000 

Java  aJid  Sumatra, « a27,000 

CuU, « 22,000 

Porto  SUeo,  Lagnayra  and  Costa  Rioa, 9,000 

St  Domingo, .v20,00O 

Brifcigh  Wwt  Indies  and  Ceylon,. ...« »...w..ai,700 

Dutch  Wert  Indies, 2,000 

Vrcnch  East  and  West  Indies....... » «....  5,000 

Mocha,  India,  Ac, » 5,000 


1838. 

1848. 

1848. 

50,000 

84,000 

125,000 

44,000 

70,000 

60,000 

22,000 

22,000 

10,000 

10,000 

11,000 

15,000 

17,000 

18,000 

15,000 

0,800 

8,560 

17,000 

1,600 

1,500 

1,000 

4,000 

4,000 

8,000 

8,000,- 

3,000 

2,000 

Deduct  consumption  of  the  United  States,. 


134,700 
.^...22,000 


Balance  for  Europe,. 


161.300 
40,000 


222,000 
55,0U0 


248,000 
70,000 


.112,700      123,300      107,000      178,000 


SStUCATED  CONSVXPTIOir. 

F 

1S32. 

Great  Britain,  totis, ^ »....10,500 

France  and  Transit,  and  Switierland, 15,000 

Holland,  Belgiuxn  and  Ctermany, 68,000 

Bossia,  Streden,' Norway  and  Denmark, 5,000 

Italy,  Austria,  Lcrant,  Oreeoe  and  Turicey, 15,500 

Spain  and  Portugal, 3,000 


1888. 

1848. 

1848. 

11,300 

14,000 

17,000 

16,100 

18,000 

20,000 

85,000 

98,000 

104,000 

7,000 

10,000 

12,000 

18,000 

23,000 

26,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,0U0 

117,000      141,400     168,000      185,000 
£tock  on  80th  of  December, 52,500       42,300       79,300       71,400 

niPORTS  AND  STOCKS  OF  COFFEE  ON  THE  COimNENT,  BEPTSMBEB  30. 


1848. 

Holland,  tons, 39,910 

Antwerp 13,900 

Hamburg, .81,160 

Havre, « 7,760 

Bremen, ~.  5,110 

Trieste, 9,IB0 

Oenoa, « 2,600 

Leghorn, 800 


1840. 

1848. 

1849. 

47,610 

21,230 

9,250 

U,610 

6,640 

8,830 

27,100 

9,760 

8,800 

0,380 

2,260 

1,760 

5,000 

800 

180 

10,180 

4,800 

4,400 

2,760 

580 

150 

830 

200 

50 

Tbtal, -110,280      116,350       45,860       27,910 


ESTIMATED  CONSUMPTION — 1849. 


Great  Britain,  tons, 15,600 

Holland  and  Belgium, .39,900 

France, ...-.16,600 

German  Customs  Union, 41,600 

Other  German  countries  not  included 

in  the  Union,  and  Austria, .24,500 

Switierland, 6,700  1 


Mediteranean  countries,- 17,900 

Russia, 8,600 

Sweden  and  Denmarlc, 8,900 

Spain  and  Portugal, 6,700 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 1,300 

Unitejd  States  of  America, 76,900 


Total  consumption,  tons, - » - 267,600 

Million  pounds, , 676,800 
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KflTDCATKD  FSODUCTIOir,  EXFOBTABLE — 1850. 


BraxUg  (1,200  bftgi  of  160  lbs.), 85,700 

Java  and  Sumatra  (080,000  picols  of  130 

8)8.;, „33,M0 

Manilla, ;. 1,300 

Uocha  and  Madras  (exports  to  Evrope  12,- 

000  bags), ^ 1,100 

Dutch  West  Indies, ^ ~.     700 

Laguajra, 11,200 

Total  production,  tons, 


Costa  Rica  (wportx  this  year  2,200),...^...  8,e00 
Porto   Rico   (official    returns    1847  16,- 

000), 6,700 

Cuba, „ .,  8,600 

Jamaica, 1,300 

Ceylon  (this  year  16,500), 18,700 

St.  Domingo, 12,^00 


■%••••••••••*•••••»««■•••••••  1 04|«^Hf 


^^ 


Million  pounds, ^ « „ 414^266 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  production  of  Java  this  year  does  not 
exceed  500,000  piculs,  against  781,000  and  1,037,000  in  1848  and  1847.  respect- 
ively, and  l,03o,000,  the  arcrage  of  the  seven  preceding  years;  and  this  pro- 
gressive decline  is  ascribable,  not  merely  to  the  badness  m  the  two  past  seasons, 
but  to  the  wearing  out  of  the  old  trees  and  the  non-planting  of  new  ones,  which 
the  continuous  heavy  losses  on  cultivation  have,  of  late  years,  completely 
discouraged. 
The  last  mail  from  Brazil  also  most  fully  confirms  the  previous  estimated  de- 
cency in  the  production  of  that  most  important  source  of  supply,  and  it  may 
now  be  safely  assumed  that  the  total  yield  will  not  exceed  l,200,i)00  bags,  against 
i,o4U,<>00  and  1,780,000  in  1848  abd  1847. 

In  the  principal  European  entreports,  including  Great  Britain,  there  were,  on 
the  Slst  October,  45,260  tons,  against  67,200  at  the  same  period  in  1848,  and 
these  small  stocks  VUl  be  yet  further  diminished  by  the  ena  of  the  year. 
Liierpool,  Dk,  \4th,  1849. 

4.  INTERESTING  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS.— 
COMPARATIVE  AMOUNTS  OF  PRODUCE  AT  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW 
ORLEANS,  «feo. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  total  amount  of  specie  in  the  cities  of 
London,  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  in  1849  and  1850. 
The  amount*  at  Boston  and  New  York  include  those  in  the  government,  as  well 
as  the  bank  vaults.  In  London  tlie  market  is  larger  than  ever  before — ^being 
within  a  fraction  of  £17,000,000  sterling,  with  exchanges  still  in  favor  of  Eng- 
land, and  intere:?t  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  direct  effect  of  this  continued  abun- 
dance of  money  has  been,  not  only  low  interest,  but  a  marked  rise  in  almost  all 
descriptions  of  produce  in  Great  Britain;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  season 
of  the  year,  excnanges  are  in  favor  of  the  United  States : 

1849. 

London, ..472,617,950 

New  York, - «    7,213,000 

Boston , 2,662,945 

Baltimore, 1,781,911 

New  Orleans, ~    6,192,370 

Total, „ .$90,758,182         108,888,620  18,125,444 

The  above  is  gathered  from  the  intelligent  commercial  correspondent  of  the 
Washington  Union,  who  also  gives  the  annexed  statement  of  the  value  of  pro- 
duce which  came  to  tide  water  on  the  Hudson,  via  the  New  York  canals,  as 
compared  with  that  which  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  via  the  Missinippi,  as 
follows : 

1846.  1847.  1848.  1849. 

Hudson, $31,105,256  78,092,414  50353,907  51,745,219 

New  Orleans,.... 77,193,464  90,033,250  79,779,151  81,939,692 

Total, $128,298,720         168,125,070         130,663,053         183,734,911 

The  increase  here  is  in  favor  of  the  Crescent  Cily.    While  the  fifly-one  mil 

lions  which  reaches  New  York  pays  $2,000,000  tolls,  that  which  goes  down  th 

Mis8is>ippi  is  exempted  from  such  a  tax.    The  tolls  of  the  works  on  the  West 

em  Stat^  arc  not  yet  ^l  returned.     Those  on  the  Oliio  canals,  at  Cleveland 

and  of  the  Illinois  canal,  are  as  follows : 

184a  1849.  Jncrrcue. 

Cleveland, «..$80,410  25  88,641  50  8,031  25 

IlUnois  Canal, ~  37,890  87         188,849  20  80,758  42 


1850. 

Jbievcost* 

&4,817,050 

12,199,100 

10,565,000 

3,352,000 

3,797,213 

844,268 

2,113,758 

831,8(7 

7,590,€06 

1,398,229 
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The  value  of  some  of  the  leading  farm  products,  delivered  at  New  Orleans  and 
on  the  Hudson,  is  as  follows': 

Total  valao  of  produce  delirered  at  New  Orleani  and  on  the  Hudson,  and  exported  ^m  the 
United  SUt««  f  n  1849. 

Nfw  Orleans,  Hudttm.  Total.  Exjtorisfnrm  U.  S. 

$23,311,709  81,160,a00  64,462,009  36,215.177 

From  this  it  appears  that  a  quantity,  equal  to  three-fifths  of  all  that'  passes 
fh>m  the  Western  States  to  the  seaboard,  finds  a  market  out  of  the  country,  and 
according  to  the  extent  of  that  foreign  demand  is  the  value  of  produce  transport- 
ed through  the  internal  avenues  iucreased. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGaiCULTDRB. 

1.  COTTON. 

DELATIONS  BETWISN  THE  SUPPLY,  STOCK  AND  DEMAND  OF  COTTON;  CONSUMPTIOK  GAIK8 
UPOlf  PRODUCTION;  BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  COTTON  TRADE  FOR  TEN  TEARS, 
t  Wi  take  the  following  from  the  able  foreign  drcolar  of  Haywood  k  MoViocar. — Ed.  ] 

Supposing  that  the  spinners  at  present  hold  the  same  auautity  as  at  the  close 
of  1648,  the  consumption  of  the  Jnngdom  will  be  founa  to  have  increased  in 
1849,  on  the  whole,  &1,500  bales,  or  1,560  bales  weekly.  This  consumption  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  previous  year  by  7,000  bales  weekly.  Comment  on  such  facts 
would  be  superfluous.  They  indicate  so  unequivocally  a  marked  amendment 
in  trade,  and  exhibit  such  energy  and  resources  in  the  manufacturing  powers  of 
tJiis  country,  as  must  be  most  encouraging  to  those  who,  looking  to  the  preceding 
depression,  feared  that  our  once  boasted  superiority  was  about  to  cease,  and  our 
prosperity  to  decline,  before  the  difficulties  with  wnich  we  were  threatened,  and 
the  increased  instabUity  and  insecurity  of  all  that  surrounded  us. 

The  real  stocks  on  hand  as  declared  authentically  this  day.  are  less  in  accord- 
ance than  usual  with  the  ordinary  weekly  reports,  but  the  operations  of  the 
year  have  been  so  unparalleled  as  to  render  exactitude  a  matter  of  great  difficul-  - 
ty.  The  differenee  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  our  general  rea'^onin^,  nor 
will  its  bearing  upon  tlie  future  be  looked  upon  as  important,  especially  if  the 
estimates  of  crop  received  this  day  by  the  packet  of  the  19th  instant,  which  are 
very  considerably  below  2,300,000  bales,  be  found  to  be  near  the  truth.  If  the 
stock  here  be  larger  than  anticipated  by  80,000  bales,  it  is  probable  that  the 
supply  in  the  spinners'  hands  is  so  much  the  less,  so  that  whether  the  cotton  be 
here  or  in  the  interior,  the  result  must  ultimately  be  the  same. 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  past,  it  seems  not  uunatufal  to  cast  a  glance  to- 
ward the  future,  and  to  survey  the  prospect  before  us.  And  here  the  first  ob- 
ject which  excites  our  regard  is  the  extent  of  supply.  After  the  enormous  error 
in  the  estimates  of  1848-9,  it  may  be  deemed  oy  some  to  be  almost  absurd  to  j\ 

place  any  reliance  in  the  now  current  predi^ious  as  to  1849-50.  and  yet  it  can-  w  ji 
not  be  denied,  that  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  late  calculations, 
which  nuiy  tend  to  account  for  the  fallacious  estimate  of  the  one  year,  and  also 
to  justify  the  faith  reposed  in  more  accurate  assumptions  for  the  conikig  one. 
The  growth  of  1848--9  is  by  many,  and  with  sufficient  reason,  asserted  not  to 
hav^  exceeded  2,500,000  bales,  but  from  the  low  rates  which  were  current  in  the 
preceding  year,  it  is  almost  indisputable  that  200.000  bales  of  tlie  antecedent 
crops  remained  in  the  interior,  ana  were  thus  added  to,  and  computed  in,  the 
growth  of  last  year.  At  the  present  time,  the  testimony  is  most  unanimous, 
S^at  no  old  cotton  remains  on  band  in  the  States,  so  that,  not  doubting  early  de- 
cisive injury  to  have  been  done  to  the  crop,  and  still  assuming  the  growth  to  be 
2,300,000  bales,  we  can  hardly  be  much  deceived,  for  had  the  season  not  been 
most  favorable  for  picking,  even  2,IOlf,000  bales  would  have,  as  was  at  one 
time  imagined,  perhaps  proved  near  the  truth.  The  frosts  of  April  have  never 
been  deniwi.  The  plowing  up  and  replanting  of  the  land,  exposed  the  crop 
to  many  casualties.  Deluges  of  rain  aJfterward  were  said  to  have  caused  the 
plant  to  run  too  much  into  sap,  and  succeeding  drought  caused  the  same  plant 
prematurely  to  shed  its  forms,  .  Bollworm,  caterpillar  and  armyworm,  are  all 
stated  to  have  been  severely  ait  work,  and  granting  that  something  may  be  ex- 
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aggerated,  and  that  the  tmosnal  fineness  of  the  season  referred  to  has  remedied 
some  of  the  evil,  it  is  not  surely  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  has  corrected  all. 
If  then,  a  crop  of  2,300,000  baies  be  judged  to  be  the  maximum,  how  is  this  to 
be  distributea  ?  The  ITnited  States  require  520,000  bales,  France  and  the  Conti- 
nent, where  the  stocks  are  moderate,  7(M),000  bales,  making  1,220,000  bales:  so 
that  there  only  remains  for  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  whSt  may  be  received  of 
the  crop  of  1850-51, 1,080,000  bales,  or  457,900  bales  less  than  have  been  taken 
of  the  crop  of  1648-9.  Are  the  augmented  prices,  it  may  be  asked,  which  now 
are  current,  a  fair  equivalent  for  such  a  deficiency;  or  is  the  advance  already  so 

treat  as  to  equalize  the  consumption  and  supply,  by  so  reduouig  the  one  and 
y  augmenting  the  other,  through  increased  imports  from  India  and  elsewhere, 
as  to  compensate,  at  the  present  rates,  for  the  curtailed  production  in  the  States? 
These  are  the  inouiries  which  arise.  The  reply  is  at  present  difficult  ^  We  may 
speculate  upon  tne  result,  but  must  wait  for  time  to  decide. 

During  tne  course  of  the  past  year,  the  change  in  the  value  of  monej  is  a 
phenomenon  not|  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  The  quantity  of  specie  in  the  bank 
of  England  is  now  seventeen  millions,  and  the  position  of  the  oank  is  stronger 
than  at  any  time  since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1844,  the  rate  of  interest  at  that 
establishment  being  now  2K  per  cent.  What  a  contrast  between  this  time  and 
the  month  of  October,  1847,  when  the  specie  in  the  bank  cofiers  was  reduced  to 
ei^t  millions,  and  the  rate  of  interest  there  was  eight  per  cent.,  whilst  out  of 
the  bank  the  best  paper  was,  until  the  government  aereed  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law,  hardly  convertible  at  any  rate  oCinterest,  however  extravagant  t 
All  this  suggests  new  matter  of  argument,  for  though  it  appears  yet  too  eany  to 
suppose,  that  the  increased  supply  of  gold  from  countnes  recently  opened  to 
US,  will  be  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  so  increase  the  price  of  commodities,  yet  the  idea  is  not  without  many  sup- 
porters. The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  has  not  vet  acted,  it  roust  oe  con- 
ceded, materially  upon  the  price  of  merchandise,  har<Ily  anything  bat  consuls 
having  been  improved  by  it;  and  this  has  disappointed  the  en)ectation  of  many 
who  always  fancy  that  an  abundance  of  money  is  at  once  displayed  by  a  rise  in 
the  value  of  produce,  and  that  cotton,  as  the  most  important  of  all  articles,  is  the 
one  ever  most  certain  of  enhancement.  It  was  instantly  presumed,  that  as  inter- 
est fell  cotton  must  rise.  But  this  is  perhaps  one  of  tlie  many  errors  of  san- 
guine holders.^  The  abundance  of  money  does  not,  immediately,  cause  prices  to 
rise,  nor  does  its  cheapness  alone  induce  parties  to  operate,  unless  there  is  some 
other  cogent  and  more  efficient  stimulus.  Although  scarcity  and  deamess  of 
money  will  check  speculation,  and  cause  all  artides  to  fall,  abundance  and 
cheapness,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  always  the  opp<)eite  effect.  The  further 
rise  m  cotton,  anticipated  upon  the  reduction  of  the  interest  by  the  bank,  has 
been  hitherto  prevented  by  other  antagonist  motives,  the  chief  of  which  has  been 
the  extent  of  the  arriVals  into  the  ports  of  America,  which  now  reach  648,000 
bales,  against  600,100  bales  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and  which  has  led  to  the 
belief  before  stated  in  a  larger  crop  than  was  at  first  announced.  But  this  fact 
of  so  called  large  receipts,  when  duty  weighed,  is  not  of  the  consequence  possi- 
bly which  at  first  appears.  Sale^lRikinff'  in  the  ports  at  hifh  prices,  or  100  per 
cent,  dearer  than  last  year,  good  roads,  high  waters,  the  whole  available  laoor 
of  planters  employed  in  picking,  and  this  over  a  reduced  surface,  from  the  cause 
beK>re  referred  to,  are  assuredly  sufficient  grounds  to  explain  the  extent  of  rf> 
ceipts,  and  which,  looking  to  all  the  appliances,  are  in  reality  not  large,  but,  on 
the  contrary  are  looked  upon  as  affording  additional  testimony  that  the  qotton 
was  not  there  to  pick,  as  otherwise,  under  the  existing  inducements,  it  is  sub- 
mitted the  receipts  must  have  been  at  least  equal  to  those  of  1848,  instead  of  be- 
ing, as  they  are,  131,000  bales  less.  The  picking  season,  if  it  have  been  pro- 
longed by  the  finer  weather,  has  still  been  a  short  one,  for  it  commenced  a  month 
later  than  usual;  so  that,  taking  it  from  its  beginning  to  its  cessation,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  bdow  the  average.  The  fields  are  now  stated  to  be  entirely  clear. 
The  ereat  question  to  be  resolved,  is,  to  what  extent  the  consuming  nations 
of  the  ^obe — the  export  of  cotton  fabrics  to  all  countries  having  exceeded,  in 
eleven  months  of  1849,  not  only  those  of  the  correspon dins'  period  of  last  year, 
but  also  those  of  1847,  and  even  of  1646 — are  stocked  witn  manufactures,  and 
how  far  they  would  be  compelled  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  For  the 
exports  of  goods,  as  we  have  witnessea,  are  not  a  complete  criterion  of  the  real 
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coBflumpfcioii.  Tlie  year  1847  proved  too  palpably  and  painfully,  not  to  be  mis- 
takeo,  Uiat  there  mig^t  be  such  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  accumulated  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  during  a  long  period  of  low  prices,  as  under  the  establish- 
ment of  higher  rates  would  lead  to  a  comparative  suspension  of  trade,  and  sub- 
sequently reduce  the  general  consumption  of  cotton  to  such  a  degree  as,  for  a 
time,  to  make  even  the  prevailing  estimates  of  this  crop  sufficiently  large  for  the 
If  ants  of  the  community.  In  1847,  however »  we  had  a  momentary  deaith  of  the 
greatest  intensity,  and  now,  it  may  be  said,  we  have  a  momentary  plethory. 
Failures  of  the  most  unexpecSted  kind  then  destroyed  all  confidence,  and  misery 
bad  only  just  ceased  to  reifl^  amongst  the  peoj^e.  To-day  everythinff  is  the  reverse 
of  this.-  Still  the  facta  always  are  before  us,  that  high  prices  lead  to  low  ones, 
and  that  consumption,  at  certain  rates,  becomes  paralj^z^,  until  very  low  prices 
again  conduce  to  the  resumption  of  working  full  and  increased  time. 

In  conclusion,  then,  fruitiul  as  former  years  have  been,  in  expediences  and  in 
results  differing  from  anticipations,  and  open  as  the  past  has  ever  been  to  vicis- 
situde, yet  this  year  may  periiaps  be  considered  the  most  remarkable  on  record. 
With  an  American  crop  lar^  than  vet  known,  even  supposing  we  are  correct 
in  stating  it  to  have  been  only  2,500,000  bales,  it  has  exceeded  the  avenuB^  of  the 
&Ye  preceding  years  by  nearly  400,000  bales.  Prices  are  now  higher  than  they 
were  at  the  ena  of  184t  by  l^d.  per  pound,  when  Uie  crop  proved  to  be  only 
1,778,000  bales,  and  higher  by  3)^d.  per  pound,  than  at  this  ^te  in  184a  The 
main  causes  of  the  successful  issue  of  the  present  year,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
reduced  stocks  in  foreign  markets,  such  a  vacuum  having  been  there  created,  by 
the  limited  transactions  of  1847,  as  afterward  necessitated  large  exports,  and  to 
which  the  low  quotations  of  cotton,  for  many  months  of  this  and  the  last  yeATf 
greatly  contributed.  The  result  also  has  been  much  aided  by  the  re-estalinsh- 
ment  of  order  throughout  Europe,  and  the  overthrow  of  revolutionary  princi- 
ples. Whilst  anarchy  menaced  every  country,  credit  naturallv  disappeared, 
and  contraction,  not  extension,  was  the  aim  of  every  commercial  man.  It  was 
only  when  there  seemed  something  like  a  return  to  sounder  views,  and  when 
more  rational  ideas  had  displaced  wild  and  visionuT  theories,  that  trade  resum- 
ed its  wonted  activit]^*  ^nd  confidence  revived,  llie  lesson  has  been  severe: 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  have  been  ofiered  in  vain. 

Thus  will  tne  past  long  be  referred  to  by  idl  as  an  epoch  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est; but  though,  as  a  beacon,  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  in  view  Uie  portentous 
times  of  1847-8,  and  the  calamities  which  ensued,  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
the  events  which  then  occurred  were  so  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade,  that  we  ought  not  to  rely  upon  them  too  exclusively  as  a  legitimate  guide 
for  the  future.  In  doin^  so,  commercial  energy  might  become  cramped  by  over- 
caution,  and  opportunities  allowed  to  escapee  which  lead  to  fortune.  The  com- 
mercial shock  of  those  periods  were  so  exceptional,  and  the  low  prices  which 
then  were  current  were  so  out  of  ordinary  calculations,  that  they  cannot  reasona- 
bly be  expected  again  to  recur.  They  were  the  result  of  extnnsic.  and  not  in- 
trinsic causes,  for  whilst  the  increase  in  the  growth  of  cotton  is  supposed  to  be 
only  about  three  per  cent,  annually,  the  consumption  is  allowed  to  have  attained 
a  much  higher  ratio.  And  hence  we  may  reasonably  infer,  looking  to  the  con- 
solidation of  order  on  the  continent,  and  to  the  supply  of  cotton  to  be  expected,  not 
only  that  the  present  quotations  for  this  article  are  moderate,  but  that  unless  we 
are  grossly  deceived  in  the  estimates  of  the  crop  froin  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  our  present  prices  are  based  upon  a  firm  and  solid  foundation,  and 
that  the  coming  vear  is.  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  commercial  and  political 
worid,  likely  to  be  one  of  individual  and  general  prosperity. 

STATEHZICT  OF  DCPOET  OF  COTTON  INTO  OBXAT  BBITAIN,  DVBINQ  THX  LAST  TOT  TXABS. 


AOantic 

LlTerpool,.....499,2SO 

Briatol  A  Hull, 

Glwgow, 


MobOe, 
883,777 


Demo-    Weti 

Toial 

BrOMtL     Twra^   India, 

EgvpL 

Bout 

efnmd 

U.  State*, 

BerUu,    dk. 

India. 

total. 

1,883,027 

188,768     7,718 

n,261 

106,967 

1,732,727 

3,800 

WO 

••»••«•• 

4«,700 

61,400 

14,900 

76,000 

15,400 
13,100 

80,800 
91,000 

600 

1,400 

IWbI,  184»,....499,260  888,777  1,477,737  168,768 

1848,...461/)09  678,188  1,376,376  100,201 

1847,....274,217  666,489  874,067  110,229 

1846^....2i&,878  680,823  900,996  84,178 


9,114  72,661  1821167  1,906,427 

7,889  29,010  227,612  1,789,997 

......  4,986  20,729  222,766  1,232,797 

....«  12,996  00,681  166,140  1,866,731 
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1845,.... 406,072 
1S44,....483,607 
1843,....489,110 
1842,....aW4te7 
184I,....277,2U 
1840,....434,642 


881,222 

736,776 
007,4ei 
672,671 
624,978 
810,265 


1,499,594 
1,229,478 
1,896,577 
1,018,728 
902,192 
1,245,007 


110,176 
112,228 
98,726 
85,655 
90,637 
83,991 


8,814  82inr  290,761  1,<5«,906 

17^10  67/B3  181,902  1,74S«418 

114  19,509  46,506  255,129  1,307,608 

135  19,776  18,245  274,984  1,^2^ 

295  34,306  40,054  216,405  1,607,911 

517  24,789  87,118  131,731  1,112466 


EZPOST  AKD  COXSUMPTIO!!  OF  OOTTOX  IN  GB£AT  BRITAIN,  FOB  FOUR  T£AR8. 

ooNBUMvnoir. 


^PoSl     dwtSorS!^**^    ^**®*      ^**^-     ^***-     ^**®*      '***•       ^^^-     '^^ 
'  American,...  1^ 
Braxil, 
W.  India,...  [^184100  02600  8600  254200  189600  221800  194200 


EgTlMaii, ... 
sTlndia,. 


r 1283776  1189500  867516  1280396 

117520      78788  62316    106496 

9724       7800  7072      15600 

50388      87700  51688      60576 

120984    154804  166288    113828 


184100  62000  8600  254200  180600  221800  194200    1588302  1468502  1157800  1586886 


VTKTmSST  OF  STOCK  OF  OOTTON,  AT  THE  CL06E  OF  THE  LAST  SIX  TBAB8. 


I>l8CBim098. 


8m  Itland,  5,000 

Stained  do 500 

Upland, 65,800 

MobUe  k  Alabama,  51.400 

New  Orleans,  156,200 

Pemombuco,  Ac.,...  29,800* 
Babfft  k  Maoek),  ...  27,000  ^ 

Maranham,  88,300) 

PeruTian, 

ICKyptian,  85,300 

Borat  k  Madras......  57,800 

Other  description!,     1,500 


Liver- 

Lon- 

OOter 

podL 

don, 

porU. 

1840. 

1840. 

1840. 

TOTAL  nr  THl  nXOMOf. 


1846.       1845.        1844. 


•••••••• • 


1&19.       1848.       1847. 

6,600 

700  62,100  180,800  145,821 

1,800    86,700    816,400    273,300      60,700  

1 181,200  240,800  512,800  806,00 

14,900  5,900  16,800  26,981 

17,000  4,600  11,800  11,810 

27,400  18,200  28,700  23,890 


100    95,200      68,700 


37,900 
500 


2,700 
12,100 


38,000      16,800      26,100      57,400      67,000      41,388 

107,800    137,200    125,lu0    156,800    240,400    236,517 

2,000        2,600       2,200        5,500        6,700      14,538 


Total, 468,100    39,800    81,500    559,400    408,600    461,000   645,800  1,060,400   895,027 

irVEEPOOL  COTTON  STATEMENT. 

Stock,  lit  January,  1849 bales,    808,800 

Import  in  1840,  „ 1,782,760 

Do.  firom  Olaflffow, „ „ 0,500 

Do.  from  London, „.« 1,000 


Total  quantity  sold  in  1849,  as  per  weekly  retoma, ^..,. 2^*2,000 

Deduct  proportion  lold  to  speculator!  t>r  resale, 874,600 


2,136,500 


1,668,400 


Stock,  l«t  January,  1850, - 468400 

Tllten  ibr  consumption  and  export  in  1849, 1,668,400,  or  82,064  per  mtlt. 

[  In  1846—1,542,800,  or  29,669  bales  per  week.  ] 

Deduct  export  to  continent, 176,8001     ^o^  aaa 

Do.  do.         Ireland,  « 7,200/     !»*»«» 

Taken  Ibr  consumption, ^1,484,400,  or  28,546  per  week. 

Taken  for  the  Qlaagow  market, 17,100 

Taken  for  consumption  In  Xnglaad ,. 1,467,800,  or  28,217  per  week. 

[  In  1848, « 1,377,900  or  26,498.  ] 


LONDON  COTTON  STATEMENT. 

Stock,  1st  January,  1849, bales  57,800 

Import  in  1849, „ 51,400 


109J200 

Stock,  Ist  January,  1850, „ „ 89,800) 

Exported  to  the  continent, 62,600  V      103,400 

Do.  Liverpool,    1,OOOJ 

Taken  for  consumption  in  England, „ 6,800 

or  112  bags  per  week. 
\  In  1848, 14,400  or  277  bags  per  week.  ]  ^ 
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SEISTOL  AKD  BULL  COTTON  STATEMENT. 

Stock,  l8tJ»uii«ry,  1849, „ „ 2,500 

Import  In  1840, , „ , 30,300 

Stocks,  let  January,  1860, 7,000' 

Exported  to  the  continent, 3,800 


Token  for  consumption  in  England, ....v.. 

or  421  bags  per  week. 
[In  1848,. „ 16,700,  or  321  bais  per  week.] 


82,800 
10,800 

22,000 


8TATE1CENT  OP  COTTON  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Stock,  latJanuaapy,  1840, « 44,900 

Import  in  1840, » 91,100 

Do.  from  LiTerpool, « i....  17,100 

163,100 

Stock,  January,  1850, 44,500) 

Export  to  UTerpool, „ « 9,600  y     50)800 

Do.  to  the  continent, ~ 2,800) 

!^en  for  conaumpUon  In  Scotland, 96,300 

or  1,862  bags  per  week. 
[In  1848 96,709,  or  1,840  per  week.] 

BTATCMENT  OP  IMPORTS,  DEUYZaiES  AND  STOCKS  OP  COTTON,  AT  HAYES,  POB  10  TtABS. 
yrwAitm  BTOCD  Ist  JaNUAKT.  IIUNWTS.  DJEUYOtlU.  STOCKS  Slst  DXC^S. 

^'*"-    U.  States.  AUkindf.  U.  States.  M  kinds.  U.StaUs.  AU  kinds.  U.States.  AU  kinds. 

1849,  Bales, 19919  866431  369798     351672  33706  38045 

1848,  .„ 47613  231617  237408     254102  17839  19919 

1847,  34300  45500  212G41  248860  226817  261369  28800  89000 

1846,  50000  51300  314084  325579  840084  350879  24900  *   26000 

1846,  ., 48300  53000  320927  330592  319227  832292  60000  ^1300 

1844,  88200  100000  266516  279095  806415  320096  48300  53000 

1843,  101400  110000  303327  825297  312038  380S78  91655  103378 

1842,  84000  90000  341610  869197  824116  849197  101400  110000 

1841,  76000  80000  341463  367383  832463  847888  84000  90000 

1840,  48400  67000  862046  876643  336445   862643  76000  80000 

2.  IkHTLES. 

It  has  been  shown,  conclusively,  that  the  most  economical  brute  force  that  can 
be  employed  on  the  farm,  is  that  of  mules.  In  the  southwest  they  are  extensive- 
ly used.  That  they  might  be  so,  with  a  good  saving  above  the  cost  of  horses, 
in  the  north-west,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  opin- 
ion are  set  forth  in  an  article  from  the  Pittsburg  Saturday  Visitor. 

I  have,  of  late,  been  looking  a  little  into  the  nistory  and  physical  economy  of 

mules,  and  am  satisfied  that  my  brother  farmers,  like  myself,  have  been  living 

under  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  regard  to  these  useful  animals.    I 

.  feel  disposed,  therefore,  to  do  what  I  can  to  change  the  opinions  and  practice 

that  have  so  long  prevailed. 

The  mule  is  a  nvbred,  whose  sire  is  a  jiuikass  and  whose  dam  is  a  mare.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  ofiBpriug  whose  sire  was  a  horse,  and  whose  dam 
was  a  iennet,  would  be  a  mule  also.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  mule  derives 
from  tne  dam  his  nervous  system  and  his  bottom,  in  sportsmen's  language.  But 
the  hinney,  as  toe  other  animal  is  called,  takes  the  short  ears  and  bushy  tail  of 
the  horse,  and  is  altogether  unlike  and  inferior  to  the  mule  in  other  respects. 
The  use  of  mules  dates  very  far  back  in  history.  They  were  used  in  the  days 
of  Absalom,  and  have  always  been  properly  esteemed  by  those  who  understood 
their  value.  The  ancients  aid  not  employ  the  horse  for  any  purpose  of  husband- 
ry. The  ox  and  the  ass  were  the  chief  reliance  in  performing  all  kinds  of  drud- 
gery, as  is  apparent  f^om  the  allusions  of  the  scriptures  being  to  these  tnimals^ 
and  not  to  the  horse.  But  the  feudal  system  in  Europe  changed  the  customs  of 
society  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  many  others.  The  numerous  retainers  of  the 
feudal  lords,  %ho  held  their  lauds  by  the  tenure  of  performing  knight's  service, 
were  required  to  keep  horses,  and  gradually  compelled  tlwse  animms  to  support 
themselves  by  serving  at  the  plow  or  wagon.  From  the  establishment  of  Uie 
feudal  system,  Uie  chief  trade  of  the  world  has  been  war,  and,  next  to  poor,  de- 
Itfdcd  and  sinful  man  himself,  th^e  is  no  animal  that  likes  martial  glory  so  much 
as  the  horse.  Agriculture,  therefore,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  has  every- 
where embraced  the  breeding  of  horses  adapted  to  the  various  uses  in  war. 
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1.  Mules,  on  a  general  average,  live  tnofe  than  twice  as  long  aa  horsea.  They 
are  fit  for  service  from  three  years  old  to  thirty.  At  twelve,  a  horse  has  seeli 
his  best  da^rs,  and  is  goin^  down  hill ;  but  a  mule,  at  that  age  has  scarcdy  ris- 
en out  of  his  colthooa,  and  goes  on  improving  till  he  is  twenty.  Instances  are 
recorded  of  mules  living  sixty  and  seventy  years,  but  these  are  exceptions.  The 
general  rule  is  that  they  average  thirty. 

2.  Mules  are  never  exposed  to  disease  as  horses  are.  I  have  spent  eonsidca'- 
able  time  in  studying  the  diseases  of  horses,  from  lina^  bone  up  to  pole  eviL 
But  who  ever  heard  of  a  ring  boned,  spavined  mule?  £nmense  sums  of  money 
are  annually  lost  in  the  premature  death  of  high-priced  horses,  by  accident  and 
disease.  Tiie  omnibus  lines,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  have  not  been  Me  to  sua- 
tain  their  losses,  and  they  are  be^nning  to  use  mules  as  less  liable,  hj  far,  even 
to  accident,  as  well  as  disease.  This  results  from  the  next  consideration,  which 
is,  that — 

3.  Mules  have  organs  of  vision  and  hearing  far  snperior  to  those  of  the  horse. 
Hence  they  seldom  shear,  and  fii^hten,  and  run  off.  A  horse  frightens  because 
he  imagines  he  sees  something  frightful ;  but  the  mule,  having  superior  discerh- 
ment,  both  by  the  eye  and  ear,  understands  everything  he  meets,  and,  therefore, 
is  safe.  For  the  same  reason  he  is  sure  footed,  and,  hence,  more  valuable^  in 
mountainous  regions  and  on  dangerous  roads.  I  doubt  whether  on  the  Alpine 
paths  a  mule  ever  fell  from  a  misstep.  He  may  have  been  deceived  in  the  nrm- 
ness  of  the  spot  where  he  set  his  foot,  but  not  in  the  propriety  of  the  choice,  all 
appearances  considered. 

4.  The  mule  is  much  more  hardy  than  the  horse.  A  pair  of  these  animals, 
owned  by  a  neighbor  of  mine,  although  small  in  sixe,  will  plow  more  land^  in. 
one  weex  than  four  horses.  In  light  harness,  or  under  the  saddle,  in  hauling 
iron  ore,  or  on  the  turnpike  before  a  Conestoga  wagon,  one  mule  to  a  life  time 
will  kill  seven  horses.    Their  faculty  of  endurance  is  almost  incredible. 

5.  Another  very  important  fact  is,  that  in  the  matter  of  food,  a  mule  will  live 
and  thrive  on  less  than  one-half  it  takes  to  keep  a  horse.  The  horses  of  England, 
at  this  present  time,  are  consuming  grain  which  would  save  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  British  subjects.  A  particular  friend  of  mine  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Ireland,  informed  me  a  few  days  ago,  that  to  the  county  of  Antrim 
alone  there  were  eight  poor  houses,  containing  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  pau- 
p€^  each.  Were  the  nobility  disposed  to  substitute  mules  for  horses,  the  grave 
might  be  cheated  out  of  thousands  of  its  victims  who  starve  to  dealh  for  want 
of  the  min  that  horses  consume.  In  our  country,  however,  the  saving  of  grain, 
is  no  object.  In  a  national  point  of  view,  the  apricultoral  interest  is  so  great, 
that  the  greater  the  demand  for  grain  of  ell  kinds,  the  better  for  the  farmer.  But 
yet,  individual  farmers,  who  are  m  debt,  and  whose  land  is  not  improved,  would 
find  it  profitable,  in  the  course  of  ten  year^,  to  have  the  labor  of  a  fjiU  team,  and 
save  one-half  and  more  of  the  food  necessary  to  keep  it  up,  as  might  be  the  case 
in  substituting  mules  for  horses. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS.    ' 

1.  PLANKROADS.   ^  ' 

Plankboads  are  now  the  subject  of  such  general  discussion,  that  everything 
relating  to  them,  whether  relevant  or  not,  is  read  with  interest.    I  therefore  ven- 
ture the  following  in  their  behalf,  trusting  for  its  favorable  reception  to  the  avid- 
ity with  which  the  public  mind  seizes  upon  anything  on  the  subject  from  which 
it  even  hopes  to  gather  new  light    It  is,  in  our  own  communily  at  least,  repeat- 
edly urged  that  plankroads,  in  whatever  direction,  cannot  in  the  South  prove 
profitable,  for  the  reason,  mainly,  that  the  ooxmtry  is  too  sparsely  populatcnl;  a 
the  same  time,  the  very  parties  who  assume  tins  as  a  fact,  endeavor  to  persuad 
themselves  and  others,  that  a  railroad  constructed  over  one  of  the  particula 
routes,  now  prominently  before  our  community  as  a  plankroad  route,  would  b 
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exkfmeljf  ftmwterating  I  The  route  referred  to^  is  tbat  hence  to  Talladega  and 
Gadsden,  on  the  Cooi^a.  The  coneUteney  of  these  positions  may  be  judged  of 
bj  the  arguments  employed  in  their  belialf.  It  is  neld  by  these  gentlemen  in 
regard  to  plankroads :  first,  that  the  planks  decay  too  rapidly  in  our  climate. 
S^ondly,  that  were  they  to  embrace  the  eAlire  patronage  of  the  route,  it  would 
be  insufficient  to  insure  a  remuneratinff^  stock;  and  again,,  that  at  seasons  most 
fiiyorable  to  common  roads,  plankroa(u  would  be  umided,  and  therefore  that 
they  would  secure  but  a  moderate  portion  of  the  travel,  and  as  a  consequence  to 
all  this,  they  would  in  a  short  time  be  abandoned  by  their  stockholders  as  in- 
Tolying  more  outlay  than  profit !  Says  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  oppo- 
sitionists (a  gentleman  of  no  inconsiderable  influence),  let  us  estimate  the  prob- 
able returns  of  a  plankroad  between  this  point  and  Tfdladega — and  we  gire  the 
estimate  according  to  his  own  figures  as  follows : 

Cort  of  rood  eighty-flre  miles,  at  $2,000  per  mile, $170,000 

Annual  expens^e  of  toll  gates,. $4,000 

Amount  to  oe  annually  iqipropriated  M  %  sinking  ftind,  with  which,  at 

the  expiration  of  seren  yean,  to  replank  the  road, 8,000 

Other  contingent  charges, 3,000  or  $15,000 

Which,  added  to  the  iiueiMt  atel^ht  per  cent,  on  ooat  of  road«  or 18,000 

nuikes  an  aggregate  of  $28,600  as  the  necessary  gross  receipt  to  cover  the  items 
requisite  to  constitute  it  an  interest  paying  stock.  To  fevor  this  calculation  as 
far  as  may  be,  we  will  extend  the  amount  to  $30,000,  and  from  the  following  it 
will  be  seen  how  moderate  a  daily  travel  will  realize  this  sum :  ' 

Stage  coaches  boUi  ways,  reckoning  one  each  way  as  oompetent  to  the 
travel, ^ $608 

Ei^t  loaded  wagons  each  way, 41  82 

Eiuit  rehicles  of  all  other  descriptions  each  way,  indnding  carriages, 
buggies,  sulkies,  Ac, 27  98 

Virv  henemen  each  way, .......^...  860 

And  we  have, $83  33  per  <fiem  or 

$80,000  per  innnm. 

This  estimate,  it  will  be  observed,  would  place  the  wagons  going  or  comings 
an  average  distance  apart  of  10)^  miles,  other  vehicles  10)^  hau-miles,  and 
horsemen  seventeen  myes  apart.  iJcrtainly,  to  appearance  at  least,  a  very  scat- 
tering travel. 

Now  I  would  with  due  deference  inquire  of  these  plankroad  opponents, 
whether,  in  aU  candor,  Uiey  do  not  regard  the  estimate  as  being  far  snort  even 
of  the  prttent  travel  over  the  eomtnon  road  between  the  two  points  ?  and  if  it 
would  not  be  incomparably  greater  over  a  plankroad  ?  It  certainly  would  be 
difficult  to  anticipate  the  increase,  wlien  it  is  considered,  that  with  the  facil- 
ity afforded  by  a  plankroad,  from  no  quarter  could  entire  north  Alabama  be  sup- 
plied with  groceries  so  advantageously  as  from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  6y  this 
route!  It  will  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  a  plank 
or  a  railroad  connection  will  be  established  between  Oriffin  and  West  Point,  and 
when  this  happens  it  becomes  an  indisputable  fact  that  cotton  may  be  conveyed, 
from  Gadsden  to  Mon^omjery,  and  thence  to  the  ^Atlantic,  cheaper  than  by  the 
route  at  present  in  use  by  the  people  of  eitreme  north  •dlubama!  and  that  via 
Rome,  and  down  the  Georgia  State  road,  freights  never  can  be  carried  in  com- 
petition with  a  route  whi<m  a  plaukroaa  from  Oadsden  to  Montgomerv  would 
establish  through  our  city!  This  will  be  considered  strange,  doubtless,  out  it  is 
not  the  less  true.  If  then,  produce  may  by  this  route  be  conveyed  cheapest /r'>m 
upper  Alabama  to  the  Atlantic,  it  will  also  be  the  most  favorable  route  for  dry 
goods  and  other  merchandise,  fom  the  Atlantic  to  upper  Alabama.  It  may 
Sierefore  be  most  reasonably  anticipated,  that  a  plankroad  between  this  point 
and  Gadsden  must  and  will,  of  necessity,  become  a  great  thoroughfare  for  wag- 
ons loaded  with  pfroceries  from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  for  a//  upptr  Alabama — 
and  for  drv  ^oods  and  other  requisites  for  the  same  quarter  from  the  AUant'C 
board!  and  for  the  reason  that  the  route  will  present  three  prominent  advantages 
to  the  cotton  gjov,-er— extraordinary  inducements  will  exist  to  bring  that  staple 
and  other  products  this  way.  One  reason  is,  that  if  desired  to  be  convej^ed  to 
the  Atlantic,  the  route  via  Montgomery  will  be  the  cheapest.  Again — arriving 
here,  a  choice  of  the  Gulf  or  Atlantic  markets  is  presented — and  last  (though  not 
least)  the  planter  can  generally  rely  on  securing  sufficient  hauling  on  his  return. 
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either  of  groceries  or  of  diy  good8>  tb  compemate  for  (he  expentet  of  §iB  trip  bnih 
ioai/t. 

Thus  regarded,  it  seems  "  passing  strange  "  that  there  shotild  be  among  ns 
those  who  are  disposed  to  excite  doubts  as  to  the  profits  of  the  route— and  if 
possible  more  singular  even,  that  these  very  parties  insist  that  a  railroad  ocer  the 
tame  route  would  ampl;^  renumerate  its  stockholders  !  This  glaring  inconsLst- 
ency  naturally  enough  induces  the  conclusion  that  pHraie  intereti  prompU  the 
U99imiption,  and  I  most  think  that  thev  re^d  the  public  mind  more  open  to  tho 
influence  of  tophUtry  then  they  will  find  it.  With  a  railroad,  the  decay  of  the 
timber  superstructure  is  immaterially  less  than  with  a  plankroad,  and  certainly 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  iron  rail  is  no  inconsiderable  item — for,  allowing  it  to 
endure  twenty  years  even,  the  loss  on  this  score  would  be  five  per  cent,  per  an» 
num.  Again,  the  very  large  item  of  interest  on  the  original  cost  of  a  railroad, 
the  heavy  expense  of  conducting  it,  of  keeping  its  complicated  and  costly  ma- 
chinery in  order,  and.  of  re-supplying  the  worn  out  portions,  the  outlay  for  fuel, 
the  losses  from  accident,  and  the  many  other  items  of  cost  incident  to  railroads, 
not  chargeable  to  plaukroads,  render  it  uecessarv  thatUny  shovUdliace  to  nutain 
them  at  least  set  enfold  thf  patronage  reqwtUe  to  the  support  qfa  plankroad.  Now, 
with  these  exiBiXn^  facts,  what  consistency  is  there  in  the  position  that  a  railroad 
will  pay  where  it  is  insisted  that  a  plankroad  would  be  abandoned  V 

It  has  been  argued  that  ou  railroads  freight  may  be  conveyed  more  cheaply 
than  on  plankroads.  I  ask  (and  beg  especial  attention  to  the  point)  whether 
iAiey  are  conveyed  upon  our  railroad  upon  terms  as  moderate  as  they  may  be 
hauled  over  plankroads  ?  From  a  table  of  charffes  before  me  of  the  Montgome- 
ry and  West  Point  railroad,  the  freight  upon  a  Dale  of  cotton  from  Franklin  to 
Montgomery,  a  distance  of  thirty- three  miles,  is  Sixty- five  cents.  On  a  plank- 
road, a  wagon,  properly  adjusted,  with  four  horses  attached,  can  easily  bring 
from  that  point  to  Montgomery  twenty  bales  of  cotton,  aee  implishing  the  distance 
in  a  single  day.  A  planter  living  at  that  distance^  would  then  (in  becoming 
his  own  carrier),  by  the  use  of  perhaps  an  otherwise  idle  wagon  and  team,  one 
day  down  and  one  da^  back,  realize  10  50-100  dollars  over  and  above  the  tolls 
upon  the  road,  admitting  even  Uiat  he  would  secure  no  return,  had;  should  he, 
however,  be  fi>rtunate  enough  to  secure  a  return  load,  of  six  thousand  pounds 
only  (at  the  railroad  rate  of  thirty-five  cents  each  upon  barrels),  his  compensa- 
tion would  be  double,  or  twenty-one  dollars,  for  the  aosence  of  a  wagon  and  team 
two  days,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  he  would  require  did  he  keep  them 
to  hire !  This  may  be  a  very  striking  statement— but  it  is  not  the  l^s  true,  and 
defies  contradiction. 

Like  all  other  monopolies ^  railroads  require  competition  to  induce  them  to  mod- 
erate charges;  and  this  being  an  established  principle,  we  in  the  South  (for  a 
long  time  at  least  to  come)  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  whatever  schedule  of 
charges  they  may  think  fit  to  imnvsc,  unless  perchance  it  might  happen,  that  com- 
petition ft-om  plankroads  should  excitt?  their  liberality !  A  point  with  regard  to 
plankroads,  dwelt  upon  with  much  emphasis  is — 'that  we  don't  know  how  they 
will  pay  at  the  South.  To  this  may  be  answered,  tr^ne'tr caa  ivtou?  until  we 
have  tried  them  I  It  is  argued  thai  the  population  is  insufficient  to  sustain  them. 
In  answer  to  this  I  would  suggesV  that  at  the  North,  where  it  is  admitted  the 
population  is  more  dense,  it  is  equally  true  that  plankroads  are  returning  the 
interest  on  their  cost  sev  rat  t  m4s  over,  in  cases  too  when  directly  in  compeution 
"With  a  railroad,  a  canal  or  a  turnpike,  and  in  one  instance,  w  t/t  all  t'tree. 

Now  does  the  difference  in  the  density  of  population  preclude  the  hopf.  of  their 
paying  at  the  South,  upon  routes,  not  in  opposition  to  either  a  turnpike,  a  rail- 
road or  a  canal,  and  with  common  roads,  inhnitely  inferior  to  the  same  kind  of 
northern  roads?  In  Tennessee,  where  turnpikes  are  much  in  vogue,  and  where 
the  habits  of  the  people  arc  not  ea';entially  at  variance  with  ours,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear thai,  common  roads  are  traveled  in  preference  to  tdl  paying  turnpikes;  yet 
it  is  insisted,  that  the  people  of  Alabama  would  be  barbarous  enough  to  avoid 
a  road  altogether  superior  to  their  tw^pikes,  giving  preference  to  old  roads  infin- 
itely i'ferior  to  their  common  roads.  Again,  while  we  willingly  concede  that  we 
are  yet  to  be  Instructed  as  to  the  value  of  plankroaa  investments  among  us — it 
must,  by  the  railroad  advocates,  be  admitted,  that  we  are^'^lreody  infrmedt  as  to 
how  the  roads  Utey  favor  have  heretofore  paid  those  in  the  South  who  engaged  in 
their  construction.    The  history  of  every  railroad,  either  in  Georgia,  South  Caro* 
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liiia  or  Alabama  (and  the  area  miffht  be  e;c^ded>,  is  that  of  great  disatter  or 
iUnolute  ruin  to  their  pngiaal  stocknolders !  There  is  not  one  that  can  claim  to  be 
an  except  on.  And  yet  all  have  been  projected  under  feelings  of  quite  as  much 
confidence  as  to  their  returns,  as  could  be  any  that  might  now  be  und  riak^n. 

Many  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the"  Georgia  railroad  sold  at  less  than 
thirty  dollars,  shares  that  cost  a  hundred  dollars.  The  Central,  Monroe,  South 
Carolina  and  Montgomery  railroads,  may  be  also  said  to  have  involved  in  much 
loss  or  in  uttei  rum,  many  of  their  original  stbckholders.  And  in  a  country 
where  works  of  such  magnuud'^  at  railroads  are  constructed  in  anticipation  of  a 
necessity  for  them,  or  to  create  intercourse,  rather  than  to  respond  to  a  demand 
from  it,  the  original  stockholders  mtut  Muffer.  It  never  has  been,  and  never  can 
be  otherwise  I  And  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  profits  which  have  accrued  to 
subsequ  nt  stockholders f  it  is  natural  enough  (to  quote  a  remark  made  a  few 
^ys  since  by  a  gentleman  discussing  the  point)  that  "no  man  fancies  going  to 
jail  to  enable  his  Huccessor  to  luxuriate  in  a  palace  I"'  Again  :  we  have  not  the 
means  with  which  to  build  railroads,  and,  had  wc,  they  mifi;ht  be  far  better  em- 
ployed in  establishing  plankroad  connections  with  several  difiereut  points — ad- 
mitting that  we  should  secure  a  portion  only  of  the  trade— tlian  by  building  a 
railroad  in  any  m^  direction,  thai  might  insure  the  entire  trade  of  such  rqute. 
A  railroad  toward  the  North  ^ould  not  benefit  our  intercourse  with  the  South, 
East  or  West,  yet  with  the  means  that  would  be  necessary  to  build  it  sixty  miles 
in  any  given  direction,  we  could  establish  plunkroads,  lUce  distances,  toward  the 
north,  south,  east,  west,  north-east,  north-west,  south-east  and  south-west. 

Who.  then,  will  or  can  hesitate  in  an  opinion  as  to  which  would  most  benefit 
TW— our  means  vested  in  a  single  railroad,  whatever  may  be  its  direction,  or  in  half  a 
dozen  or  more  plankroads  in  different  directions— or  with  reference  to  the  route 
between  this  and  TaUadega-r-if  it  be  too  thinly  populated  to  insure  to  a  plank- 
road  a  yearly  receipt  of  f3U,000,  what  must  be  the  fate  of  a  railroad,  to  sustain 
which  woola  require  seven  times  that  sum.  or  more  than  $300,000 1 1 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  that  while  we  protest  against  undue  opposition, the 
subject  is  one  which  tnnttrfair  and  impartial  discussion*  It  does  not  fear  iL 
The  simple  assertion,  however,  or  naked  prophecy  of  any  one,  uhate<  er  may  be 
his  position,  if  unsustained  by  sound  argument,  should  not  be  allowed  to  influ- 
ence a  question  of  such  momentous  importance  to  our  entire  State,  and  particu- 
larly to  Montgomery.    The  "  ipse  dixit"  of  no  man  should,  or  can  determine  it. 


ny  that  a  railroad  thus  constructed,  will  prove  of  incalculable  detriment  to  the 
interest'  of  out  city.  "Nous  verrons."  Trusting  to  the  generosity  of  yourselves 
and  readers  to  excuse  my  prolixity,  I  am,  dear  sirs, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  S.  WufXEE. 

V        2.  ATTAKAPAS  AND  MISSISSIPPI  RAILROAD. 

We  learn  from  the  last  number  of  the  Planter's  Banner,  that  a  petition  is  in 
circulation  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  U>  be  forwarded  to  the  legislature  immediately, 
praying  for  the  grant  of  a  right  of  way  for  "  The  Attakapas  and  Mississippi 
Railroad."  The  plan  proposed  by  the  originators  of  the  petition,  is  to  cstabfish 
a  line  of  J>oats  on  the  waters  the  other  side  of  the  railroad,  passing  from  St. 
Martinsville  down  the  Teche,  entering  grand  Lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tdche, 
thence  to  proceed  on  the  lake  in  a  nortn-«k3asterly  direction  to  the  mouth  of  bayou 
Boute,  thence  up  bayou  Boute,  thence  through  little  bayou  Sorrel  to  Grand  nver, 
and  up  Grand  nver  to  a  point  near  tlie  foot  of  lake  Natchez,  at  the  dividing  line 
between  the  parishes  of  Ascension  and  Assumption.  They  propose  runnmg  a 
railroad,  from  that  point  Ui  the  Mississippi,  strflcing  the  river  three  or  four  miles 
above  Donr.Msonville.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  bayou  Teche  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  proposed  railroad,  by  way  of  the  lakes  and  bayous,  is 
about  40  miles — In  a  direct  line  29  miles — length  of  the  proposed  railroad  12)^ 
miles — wholj  dibtance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Teche  to  the  Mississippi,  52>u 
miles. 

Another  proj>o3ition  has  been  made  to^connect  Old  river  and  the  Missis^sippi  by 
a  railroad  termination  at  bayou  Goula  village,  or  near  there.    The  length  of  this 
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road  would  be  9  mile6 ;  but  there  would  be  a  more  di£Scult  steupboat  nayiflatioii 
than  that  connected  wkh  the  other  route,  since  a  great  portion  of  Grana  lake 
would  have  to  be  passed,  which  will  always  be  difficult  and  dangerous  to  steam- 
boats, and  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  bajAu  Pigeon,  which  it  would  be  necessa- 
ry to  pass,  would  be  a  serious  obstacle. 

We  nave  already  made  some  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  a  more  direct  way  of 
communication  than  now  exists  between  the  rich  Attalcapas  and  Opelousaa  re- 

S'ons  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  tedious  route,  now  in  use,  impedes 
le  prosperity  of  uiat  section  of  the  State,  by  raising  enormously  the  costs  of 
transportation.  Thus,  a  vast  amount  of  produce,  which,  by  a  direct  route, 
might  come  to  this  city,  is  nbw  shipped  from  the  port  of  Franklin.  A  railroad 
would  supply  the  desideratum,  ana  bring  to  us  an  extensive  commerce  of  which 
we  are  now  deprived.  The  Planter's  Banner  thinks,  and  we  coincide  in  its  opin- 
ion, that  an  investment  of  $500,000  in  a  railroad  from  Attakapas  to  the  city 
would  raise  the  property  west  of  the  Mississippi,  millions  of  dollars  above  its 
present  value,  besides  being  a  sreat  convenience  to  the  people,  and  paying  more 
than  12  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested* 
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[  Wi  extract  thd  two  following  papers  from  that  able  Joamal,  the  Oanaeltoa  «  Economiiif — B».] 

1.  NORTHERN  OPPOSITION  TO  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  MAN- 

UFAOTFRES. 

Ik  the  Economist  of  last  week,  we  referred  to  the  strong  opposition  which  is 
evidently  existing  in  the  northern  and  eastern  States  against  the  growing  manu- 
.  facturrng  interest  of  the  South  and  West.  We  adverted  to  the  studied  silence 
i  which,  with  slight  exceptions,  has  characterized  the  press  of  our  eastern  friends, 
in  relation  to  tne  important  changes  being  wroufi;ht  in  the  pursuits  of  western 
and  southern  people.  It  is  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  us,  however, 
to  be  able  to  refer  to  some  few  eastern  periodicals  which  have  noticed  in  a  becom- 
ing manner,  within  the  last  few  months,  the  successful  efforts  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  various  parts  of  our  common  country,  away  from  that  northern  sec- 
tion which  first  entered  into  competition  with  the  mother  country,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  works  of  artistic  skilL 

The  veteran  and  honest  editor  of  that  most  excellent  periodical,  "  The  Plough, 
the  Loom  and  the  Anvil,"  has  frequently  brought  the  subject  to  public  notice, 
not  only  in  the  recording  of  existing  facts  and  enterprises,  but  in  the  exposition 
of  the  great  principles  of  his  economic  creed,  which  practically  seeks  to  bring 
together  the  producer  and  consumer,  and  who  very  clearly  reads  the  prosperity 
of  a  community  in  the  proximity  of  the  plow  to  tne  loom  and  the  anvil. 

Another  periodical,  conductea  in  a  fearless  and  honest  manner,  and  with  an 
ability  which  has  gained  for  it  a  most  enviable  reputation,  whose  editor  gives 
facts  "Decause  they  are  facts,  and  never  suppresses  for  hire,  has  also,  on  several 
occasions*  done  ample  justice  to  southern  and  western  manufactures.  We  refer 
to  the  New  York  Dry  Goods  Reporter.  We  deem  it  but  justice  to  these  two  jour- 
nals to  thus  publicly  acknowleoge  the  spirit  of  generous  liberality  by  which  this 
course  has  been  characterized.  With  a  large  portion  of  their  cotemporaries,  it 
has  been  entirely  different,  and  the  unbiassed  observer  of  the  events  which  have 
already  transpired,  and  which  are  now  transpiring,  cannot  but  trace  a  striking 
analogy  between  the  spirit  manifested  by  eastern  manufacturers  toward  their 
brethren  at  the  South  and  West,  and  the  opposition  which  British  manufacturers 
and  British  statesmen  once  manifested  agamst  the  growth  of  the  same  branch 
of  industry  in  New  England.  There  is,  however,  this  important  difference. 
The  New  England  manufacturer  expresses  a  kind  of  pious  hope  that  we  may 
succeed ;  although  it  comes  in  such  a  garb  and  in  bo  "  questionable  a  shape," 
that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  are  led  to  believe  m  the  sincerity  of  the 
avowal;  whereas,  the  British  statesmen  avowed  openly  and  plainly  their  opposi- 
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tlon.    Tbej  declared  at  once  that  manufiictarefl  should  be  discouraged  in  the 
tiolonies;  and  afterward  legislated  to  prevent  their  increase  in  the  States. 

Chatham  once  said  he  *'  would  not  have  the  Americans  make  a  *  hob  nail/  '* 
"The  veriest  triile  which  American  ingenuitjf  found  means  to  construct,  was  re- 
garded with  peculiar  jealousy.  Heavy  duties  were  established,  and  excessive 
restrictions  put  upon  commerce  ;  in  short,  everything  which  the  ungenerous  cu- 
"pidity  of  British  politicians,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  could  devise  to  check 
the  spirit  of  manufacturing  in  this  country,  was  adopted.  This  was  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  cotton,  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  into  England  in  1791. 
From  this  time  British  capital,  skill  and  industrv,  were,  to  a  large  extent*  turned 
to  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cott«n  goods.  The  fields  of  our  southern  States 
brought  forth,  year  after  year,  immense  supplies  of  cotton. 
'  Agents  of  British  manufactures  bought  it;  British  artixans  ^un  and  wove  it« 
In  the  form  of  cloth  and  yam  it  was  brought  to  America,  and  sold  at  great  profit 
to  the  very  people  whose  labor  had  produced  the  raw  material. 

Vast  fortunes  were  made  by  those}  engaged  in  its  manufacture.  Their  coffers 
were  filled  with  gold,  and  they  vied  wi9i  princes  in  the  costliness  of  their  equi- 
page. All  the  oceans  and  seas  of  our  globe  oore  upon  their  bosoms  fleets  of  ships 
and  merchantmen,  heavily  laden  with  British  fabrics  made  of  cotton  grown  upon 
American  soil.  Canals,  and  turnpikes,  and  railroads,  sprung  into  existence  all 
over  Britain.  Shafts  were  sunk  far  down  into  the  eartn,  an^he  doors  of  vast 
mines  of  coal  thrown  open.  The  miner  followed  with  his  pift,  and  now,  from 
the  effects  of  his  labor,  a  thousand  avenues  are  opened  beneath  the  soil,  infinite- 
ly more  extensive  and  wonderful  than  the  labyrinth  of  antiquity  ;  vet  the  fuel, 
extracted  by  so  much  labor  and  loss  of  life,  has  been  productive  of  wealth.  It 
has  fed  the  engine — it  has  warmed  the  work8hop~-4t  has  fused  the  iron,  and  the 
copper,  and  the  lead.  It  has  burned  the  brick  and  baked  the  pottery,  and  has 
been  the  great  power  by  which  British  capital,  skill  and  industry,  have  achieved 
so  mu£h. 

Conscious  of  the  mighty  wealth  and  influence  centering  within  the  "  sea-girt 
isle,"  the  enterprising  descendants  of  our  English  ancestry,  in  this  country,  very 
soon  perceived  the  road  to  power  and  aflluence.  The  anglo-Aroerican  states- 
Inan,  alive  to  the  interests  othis  country,  looked  about  him.  He  saw  the  fertile 
fields  of  the  plantation  States  loaded  wuh  the  snowy  blossoms  of  a  ^reat  staple 
production.  He  heard  the  stirring  music  of  a  thousand  water-falls  that  echoed 
all  through  the  valleys  of  New  England.  Then  he  asked  himself,  "  why  shall 
this  motive  power,  so  cheap  and  ample,  be  thus  allowed  to  run  to  waste  ?  and 
why  should  the  cotton  of  tne  South  oe  transported  across  the  ocean  to  be  manu- 
factured by  British  skill,  when  we  are  in  possession  of  such  abundant  manufac- 
turinjj  elements  at  home  ?  " 

These  were  very  natural  and  sensible  questions,  and  they  elicited  very  natural 
and  sensible  answers.  The  result  was,  that  the  people  of  New  Englapd  deter- 
mined to  engage  in  manufacturing.  '  They  believed  it  would  prove  profitable  to 
them  who  invested  their  means  in  the  business,  and  also  advantageous  to  those 
employed  in  otlier  pursuits.  They  argued  that  a  diversity  of  employment  would 
ennch'the  whole  country. 

But  there  were  many  obstacles  to  overcome.  Many  people  were  prejudiced 
against  the  policy  of  introducing  the  system  of  manufacturing  into  the  country. 
Some  said,  "jour  capital  is  inadequate,"  and  others  said,  "you  cannot  com- 
pete with  British  skill."  Nevertheless  the  enterprise  was  undertaken,  and  its 
success  has  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  its  projectors.  It  has  added  rail- 
lions  to  the  weafth  of  New  England.  Before  the  introduction  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures into  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  their  roads  and  means  of  intercom- 
munication were  of  the  most  indifferent  character.  Now  all  their  towns  are  uni- 
ted by  railroads,  canals  and  turnpikes.  Real  estate  has  advanced — the  wages 
of  labor  have  advanced — the  comforts  of  life  have  become  more  abundant — the 
people  have  become  more  social  and  intelligent,  and  the  prosperity  of  that  sec- 
tion of  our  c()untry  is  the  pride  of  all  its  citisens. 

By  her  industry  has  New  England  done  all  this.  She  has  pushed  her  g^ooda 
Into  China  and  India.  Her  vessels  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  British  ^ips, 
and  in  the  richest  marts  of  trade  has  she  laid  down  the  fabrics  of  her  skill,  and 
dared  the  competition  of  the  world.  To  protect  her  own  manufacturers^  against 
New  England  competition,  the  aid  o(  the  British  government  has  been  invoked. 
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Ifov,  irhat  meaneth  all  this  ?  Does  it  teach  us  that  m^nfSarturiog  is  an  iinpro« 
fitable  business  ?  Do  we  underatand,  by  this,  that  the  New  England  manulftc* 
tnrer  makes  only  his  two  or  three  per  cent.,  as  is  now  contended  by  those  en- 
gaged in  thispursuit?  We  thiulc  not;  yet  while  all  this  has  been  going  on,  in* 
telligent  (?)  English  statesmen,  men  standing  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
World,  have  given,  as  they  supposed,  the  very  besnt  of  reasons  why  the  cottoti 
manufacture  would  never  succeed  out  of  England.  Mr.  McCulloch  once  wrote  a 
long  article  to  this  effect;  although  English  goods,  at  the  very  time,  were  pro^ 
tected  by  a  heavy  tariff  against  American  competition  in  India.  As  an  omset 
to  this  strange  conclusion  of  a  wise  man,  we  refer  to  the  late  effort  of  Mr.  A.  A* 
Lawrence,  to  prove  that  the  South  and  We^  cannot  now  successfully  enter  into 
competition  with  N^ew  England  in  tbe  same  pursuit,  although  southern  goods 
are  already  driving  northern  fabrics  from  nortnern  markets  !  Truly,  men's  in-* 
terests  do  sometimes  determine  their  judgment ! 

Notwithstanding  all  the  objections  which  may  be  raised,  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  manufactures  in  the  "West  and  South,  theiy  will  all  prove  abortive.    Their  suc- 
cess is  alreadv  placed  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.    The  same  causes  that  led 
I  New  En^Iana  to  enter  upon  this  important  pursuit,  exist  with  us.    She  boasted 
her  proxmiity  to  the  cotton  field  as  an  advantage  which  she  pos^>essed  over  Old 
I  £ngiand.    We  boast  of  the  same  advantage  over  New  England.    She  pointed  to 
,  her  waterfalls.    We  point  to  our  beds  of  coal,  and  to  our  cheap  food.    With  cot- 
'  ton,  and  coal,  att  iron,  and  wool,  ample  food,  and  a  mild,  healthy  climate,  a 
vigorous  people,  navigable  streams,  and  the  markets  of  the  world  within  our 
'  reach,  we  can  and  do  defy  all  competition. 

2.  SmP-BUILDING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BUT  MORE  PARTICU' 

I^ARLY  IN  THE  WEST. 

In  a  recent  number  of  tbe  Ecbnomist  we  tllluded  to  the  change  then  about  to 
take  place,  and  which  has  since  occurred,  in  the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
•  and  in  the  operation  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States.  We  also  re- 
ferred to  the  impetus  which  that  prospective  change  had  given  to  tlie  ship-build- 
ing int^l-est  of  the  former  country,  causing  an  advance  of  at  least  six  per  cent, 
in  tbe  price  of  first  class  ships,  with  a  prospect  of  a  still  further  rise.  Capital- 
ists were  securing  whatever  ships  ciiuld  be  purchased  at  their  prices,  and  prepa- 
rations were  cvidenliy  making  for  a»  effort  to  profit  by  the  repeal  of  long  exist- 
ing restrictions.  The  trade  and  navigation  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
ten  months,  ending  November  5lh,  afford  additional  evidence  of  the  activity 
prevailing  in  that  branch  of  iiidustrv,  and  in  other  works  requiring  timber.  For 
the  month  ending  November  5th,  the  quantity  of  import-ed  timwr,  duty  paid, 
was  210,044  loads,  against  169,711  loads  in  the  same  mouth  of  1848;  showing 
an  increase  of  40,HH."i  loads  in  one  monih. 

There  exists  no  doubt  of  the  expectation  of  British  ship-builders  and  shippers 
to  compete  sncce^sfuDy  with  the  ship-builders  and  shippers  of  the  United  Staics — 
albeit  tne  effect  may  piove  a  splenaid  failure.  The  attempt  will  be  made, and  it 
remains  for  ibe  iuiter  to  decide  upon  the  results. 

Conbidering  the  many  obslHcles  with  which  the  shipping  interest  of  our  coun- 
try has  heretofore  h^  to  coiiiend,  and  the  sieady  increase  in  tonnage  and  in  the 
effectiveness  of  our  niariue,  which,  nolwilhslairding,  has  taken  place,  we  haz- 
ard i>olhing  in  e.^pre^Ning  Uie  opinion,  ihal,  whatever  maybe  the  advantxiges  de^ 
jivable  from  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  the  United  States  will  reap  her 
full  share. 

The  tonna^  of  ihU  counirv  and  Great  Britain,  including  st«aro,  compared  in 
184b,  is  as  follows  :  Vn'i'^^h  :i,;j97,H*Jl ;  United  Stales  3,581,f31.  During  the  past 
year,  acccM-d-ni^  lo  the  Dry  Goods  Reporter,  our  mercantile  marine  has  yielded 
up  to  the  CaJii*orijia  inule  a  navy  of  vOO  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  240,000  tons. 
Tnese  vessels  are  neaily  oil  in  the  Pacific,  and  are  likely  to  remain  there  for 
some  time  Hence  it  is  llumght  that  we  are  not  in  the  most  desirable  condition 
to  lake  advantajje  of  the  reciprocity  system. 

To  remedy  this  disadvantaye  a  resort  must  be  had  to  ship-building.  Even 
without  the  California  trade,  and  from  the  natural  increase  of  business  which 
would  arise  from  the  repeal  of  tlic  navigation  laws,  and  the  usual  augmentation 
of  trade,  we  believe  that  a  large  increase  in  our  vsliipping  would  be  required. 

Admitting,  then,  that  more  vessels  will  be  needea  in  Uie  commerce  of  the  twv 
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^tmtries,  the  next  <][itestion  to  determine  is  the  place  of  their  constructioR.  If 
British  subjects  require  moreships,  and  American  built  vessels  can  be  sold  in 
British  ports  and  registered  as  snips  belonging  to  that  country,  as  is  provided 
by  the  existing  laws,  then,  in  case  we  cannot  compete  in  the  carrying  trade, 
which  no  doubt  we  can,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  a  market  there  for  tnose  vessels 
which  may  be  constructed  at  home.  If  we  can  build  all  kinds  of  vessels  supe* 
rior  in  every  respect  to  those  built  in  Sunderland,  Yarmouth  and  other  ship- 
building cities  of  England,  and  afford  them  at  a  cheaper  rate,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  the  American  ship-building  interest  from  ultimately  superseding  that 
interest  as  carried  on  in  otoer  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  England? 

It  is  admitted,  even  on  the  part  of  English  ship-masters  and  caiqpenters,  that 
American  vessels  are  superior,  both  in  their  model  and  effectiveness,  to  those  of 
the  same  clasi  of  British  construction;  and  we  know,  that,  in  cost  of  material^ 
we  have  a  decided  advantage.  Evety  foot  of  timber  used  in  a  British  built  ves* 
sel  is  imported,  and  subject,  wilh  slight  exception,  te  tariff  charges.  To  these 
char^  add  transportation — and  the  money  cost  of  timber,  hemp,  ^.,  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  a  perfect  vessel  veir  much  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  same 
in  the  United  States.  The  Newburyport  Herald,  very  excellent  authoritv  in  such 
Tnatters,  says:  "  The  best  ships  in  England  and  Scotland  cost  about  $97  a  ton« 
In  the  United  States  our  best  ships  cost  about  $65  a  ton,  ready  equipped  for  sea." 
This  latter  statement  asfrees  with  information  which  we  have  received  from  an 
intelligent  and  pracdcsJ  ship-builder  of  Newport,  R.  I.  The  greatest,  and,  per* 
haps,  the  only  advantage  which  British  builders  have  over  us,  is  in  the  low  rate 
of  interest  for  which  their  capital  is  furnished.  A  vessel  of  5U0  tons  will  cost, 
in  England,  at  the  rates  given  above,  $48,500 ;  the  interest  on  this  sum,  at  4  per 
cent.,  18 1]  ,940.  The  same  vessel  will  cost  in  the  Uniied  States  $33,500 ;  the  in- 
terest on  which,  at  6  per  cent.,  is  $1 ,950.  The  British  ship-builder,  then,  for  his 
own  use,  can  better  afford  to  pay  $97  per  ton  for  a  vessel  than  the  Americas 
ship-builder  can  pay  $65  per  ton.  Yet,  if  the  former  should  attempt  to  construct 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  in  the  Uftited  States,  or  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  he  would  be  brought  in  direct  competition  with  the  ship-builders  of 
this  country,  and  could  find  no  purchaser  except  at  a  loss.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  American  ship-builder  tates  his  vessel  to  the  port$  of  Great  Britain,  and 
sells  it  at  a  less  money  price  than  it  could  be  built  for  there,  still  it  yields  him  a 
very  handsofne  profit,  ror  instance,  the  British  owner,  in  order  to  make  sale  of 
lii«4  vessel  of  500  tons  in  any  market,  accessible  to  American  enterprise,  "Would 
be  forced  to  sell  at  the  cost  of  an  American  vessel  of  the  same  class,  or  $32,500, 
or  at  a  loss  of  $16,000.  The  American  owner,  however,  could  take  his  vessel  to 
a  British  port,  and  sell  at  the  actual  cost  of  a  British  vessel  of  the  same  class, 
and  yet  make  a  prrjit  of  $16,000.  The  advantage,  then,  of  the  American  ship- 
builaer,  under  the  reciprocity  system,  is  very  decided  and  important.  It  is  an 
advantage  which  fully  warrants  the  conclusion,  that,  the  British  ship-building 
interest  must,  notwitnstanding  its  present  flattering  condilioa,  ultimately  and 
speedily  succumb  to  the  growing  energies  and  capabilities  of  America. 

In  the  estimates  now  made,  we  have  compared  British  prices  with  those  which 
obtain  in  our  Eastern  States,  where  ship-building  is  chiefly  carried  on,  we  have 
found  results  highly  favorable  to  the  latter.  But  there  is  another  picture  upon 
which  we  may  look  with  still  more  satisfaction.  The  West,  the  great  and  il- 
limitable West.,  with  its  unmeasured  resources,  has  not  yet  entered  into-eompu- 
tatiun.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  a  comparison  of  her  advantages  with  those  of  tho 
East,  already  enumerated. 

For  the  estimates  given  below,  wherein  reference  is  made  to  Eastern  pric«<, 
We  are  partly  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Crandall,  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
•ship-builder  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  partly  to  the  New  York  Price  Current. 

XMrrcRx  FRiCES  or  ship-buildixq  material. 

White  oak  timber  por  cubic  foot. 20  to    30  et^ 

liocast  **        "       **       "  dcpondinif  on  iiie, dO  to  100 

White  oftkacftntling  per  1,000  fbet, .- $25  to    30 

"       "   plAnk,21ach,     "      "    .35  to    CO 

•Ma«t«  and  upon  Hixty  to  seventj  fuot  lon^,  fifteen  to  twenty  inch,. .  v..* ....  $35  to    50 

Miuts  and  sptirs  eighty  to  ninety  fi?et  long,  twenty  to  twenty-fire  inch, $75  to  150 

•ilomp  per  ton  of  2,210  Ib«., «.. %...*^.- ..-.,*..... $150  to  ICO 
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^  PRICES  OP  SHIP-BUILDING  XATEHIAL  ON  THB  LQWEB  OBIO. 

Whito  oak  timber  per  cubic  feet........ 6  to  10  civ. 

Locust  <*         <*       "■       ^  deponding on Biw, 16to32 

^Hiitc  oak  acantlinS)  dcpondiog  on  aise,  per  1,000  feet, .$10  to  15 

White  oak  plftok,  two  inch, '. 10 

.    Masts  and  spars  from  Salt  river,  Ky.,  and  from  the  Alleghany,  Kanawha  and 
Cumberland  rivers,  can  be  furnished  at  less  than  one-half  their  Eastern  prices. 

Bcmp  can  be  afforded  hei-e  at  prices  varying  from  $70  to  $100  per  ton,  of 
2,S40  pounds. 

We  nave  also  other  timber,  such  as  poplar,  chesnut  and  black  walnut,  and  at 
corresponding  prices.    We  have  soft  iron  ore  for  fastenings,  anchors  and  cables.. 

The  quality  of  our  timber  is  excellent.  Some  of  it,  growing  as  it  does  upon 
the  hills  bordering  on  the  Ohio,  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  supe* 
nor  to  that  which  is  often  used  at  the  East. 

By  examining  the  above  tables  of  prices,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  cost  of 
materials  there  enumerateil,  our  advantage  over  eastern  ship-builders  varies 
from  fifty  to  300  per  cent.  Added  to  these  advantages  is  another  important  item, 
and  one  to  whicn  we  have  frequently  alluded  in  our  former  numbers.  Our  west- 
em  rivers  afford  the  finest  facilities  for  conveying  large  ships  to  the  ocean,  and 
which  can  be  freighted  with  our  own  produce,  and  at  our  own  doors.  Even  our 
comparatively  small  streams,  in  perioos  of  high  water,  are  sufficient  to  float  im- 
mense navies.  Vessels  thus  loaaed  can  proceed  immediately  to  Eastern  or  for- 
eign ports,  where  their  cargoes  may  be  disposed  of  at  greater  profit  than 
could  oe  done,  were  they  freighted  at  New  Orleans,  where  our  western  produce 
is.  subjected  to  cotisiderabLe  charges  previous  to  being  shipped.  Considering 
tlie  amount  of  western  products  which  fiod  an  outlet  to  tne  ocean  by  way  of 
New  Orleans,  it  is  worthy  tlie  attention  of  shippers  and  capitalists  to  investi- 
gate, and  ascertain  the  cheapest  modes  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished. 

To  the  subject  of  western  ship-building  we  have  but  briefly  adverted,  but  in 
that  brevity  have  endeavored  to  state  some  of  the  facilities  and  inducements 
here  offiered  for  the  prosecution  of  that  species  of  industry.  We  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  deal  in  exaggerated  statements — ^nor  do  t^e  real  capacities  of  this  west- 
em  country  need  them.  The  West  puts  forth  her  claims  for  the  consideration 
of  the  laborer  and  capitalist,  unmasked  and  uncolored.  She  only  stands  up  be- 
fore the  world  and  says  "  look  at  me,  and  behold  my  possessions  f*  This  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Eitli^htened  self-interest  will  make  the  proper  disposition  of 
those  possessions.  If  tnis  be  done,  in  reference  to  the  subject  m  question,  there 
need  be  no  feai-s  entertained  as  to  the  results,  and  but  a  short  period  will  elapse 
before/old  Neptune  will  rise  from  his  couch  in  the  deep,  and  shake  his  "  watery 
locks  "  in  the  wake  of  those  navies  which  shall  ^  fortn  from  our  inland  streams 
to  ride  less  circumscribed  upon  the  bosom  of  the  great  waters. 

3.    PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  SUPPLY  AiND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON.* 

The  experiment  of  cotton  growing  has  already  been  tried  with  success  In 
one  of  our  most  hopeful  African  colonies — Port  Natal.  We  have  already  receiv- 
abovc  100  bales  from  this  colony — ^the  main  portion  of  which'  consists  of  the 
indigeneous  cotton,  very  similar  to  that  shipped  at  New  Orleans — clean,  fine, 
tenacious,  but  of  a  light  brown  color.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  most  admirable 
article  for  ordinary  purposet*,  and  worth  in  the  market  to-day  nearly  7d.  per  lb. 
The  remainder  of  the  shipments  have  been  grown  from  the  sea-island  seed,  and 
are  of  excellent  quality.  The  cultivation  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  about 
500  bales  are  expected  next  year  from  the  colony.  A  society  has  been  formed 
for  promoting  emigration  thither,  and  a  ship  Aill  of  emigi'ants  sailed  a  few  days 
since.    Mr.  Byrne,  the  agent,  says: 

Natal  is  situated  in  a  sunny  and  bright  region.  It  has  iron,  lead,  coal  and 
copper  in  abundance,  and  witn  British  industry  might  be  made  one  of  the  finest 
nnd  wealihiest  countries  on  the  globe.  The  country  is  admirably  calculated 
for  the  growth  of  cotton,  some  of  which  is  of  a  superior  description.  In 
America  cotton  wa«  chiefly  cultivated  by  slave-labor,  at  a  cost  of  about  £35  a 
year  for  eacJi  slicve;  whereas,  at  Natal,  the  labor  of  the  Zoolos  could  be  purchased 

♦  From  the  London  JSeoncmiitt. 
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at  a  cost  of  lOs.  a  month:  and  Natal  too,  from  its  proximity  to  the  soa,  iras 
most  adrantageouslj  suitod  for  carrying  on  the  trade  with  England  in  compe- 
tion  wiLh  the  States.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  cultivate  sugar;  you  will  be 
able  to  get  that  article  perhaps  better  from  tlie  Mauritius,  where  you  will  find  a 
highly  remunerative  market  for  all  agricultural  produce.  I  intended  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  send  out  a  screw  steamer  to  run  to  and  from  that  island 
and  Nat^ 

'  From  Australia  we  have  as  yet  had  no  bulk  to  supply,  but  several  acres  are 
under  cultivation,  and  the  samples  sent  are  of  so  flue  a  quality  as  to  prove  be- 
yond question  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  the  production  of  as 
good  an  article  as  any  grown  in  America.  We  have  now  lying  before  us,  alon^ 
with  Port  Natal  cotton,  samples  of  some  grown  ttora  sea-island  seed  at  Boi- 
warra,  in  New  South  Wales,  near  Maitland,  about  80  miles  north  of  Sydney. 
It  is  lonff,  fine  and  silky. 

We  believe  that,  under  due  encouragement,  the  cultivatioif  of  cotton  in  these 
quarters  might  increase  in  a  steady  ratio,  equal  to  our  increasing  demand.  Let 
us  now  see,  on  a  Nummary,  how  the  matter  stands. 

We  have  seen  that  of  the  American  cotton  crop,  our  annual  supply  during  the 
last  five  years,  has  nearly  reached  1,120,000  bales;  and  that — the  yearly  increase 
of  the  crop  being  balanced  by  the  yearly  increasing  demand  for  (he  Uniied  Slates 
and  far  the  ermlinent — there  is  little  probability  of  our  ever  getting  more  than 
this  on  an  a''erage. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  due  advance  in  price  raises  the  production  of  Brazil  to 

what  it  had  attained  in  1830,  and  that  of  India  nearly  to  what  it  was  in  1841, 

and  that  of  Egypt  and  our  own  colonies  will  again  send  us  some  appreciable 

and  increasing  imports. 

BcHses  per  annum. 

UnHod  StotM, - say  1,200,000 

Bnuil, „ ^ 200,000 

Inula,  260.000 

Bjcypt, 60.000 

Our  ocdoniof, « , „ „      50,000 

1,760,000 

^  This  wouldallow  us  a  supply  of  33,500  bales  a  week— the  apparent  consump- 
tion of  this  year.    For  any  addition  to  this  we  must  depend  on  the  increase  of 
the  colonial  supply,  or  on  that  which  a  still  higher  range  of  prices  will  enable 
ps  to  wring  out  of  India  and  Brazil.    The  conclusion  from  the  whole  clearly 
is,  that  in  order  to  secure  such  a  supply  of  the  raw  material  as  is  needed  to  meet 
our  present  consumption,  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  decidedly  hig/ier  range  cf 
prices  than  has  of  late  years  obtained;  that,  in  fact,  the  average  prices  of  the  last 
^YQ  years  have  proved  quite  inadequate,  inspite  of  large  crops  in  America,  to 
draw  to  this  country  sufficient  cotton  to  enable  our  actual  machinerv  to  work 
full  time.    Higher  prices,  therefore,  must  obtain  in  future;  nor  should  spinners 
and  manufacturers  wish  it  otherwise  ;  for  experience  has  fully  shown  them  that 
no  ci<'cumstancc3  can  cause  them  so  great  or  so  certain  a  loss  as  an  inadequate 
supply  of  the  raw  material;  and  higher  prices  can  alone  avert  this  supreme  evil. 
So  much  as  jto  the  probable  sufficiency  of  the  raw  malcrial  to  this  country, 

ox  THE  8UFP08ITION  THAT   THE  CONSUMPTION    IS  WHAT   IT  APPEARS  TO   BE,    AND  WIU. 

CONTINUE  WHAT  IT  IS.    But  are  we  justified  in  these  two  assumptions  ?    Let  us 
put  together  a  few  facts  which  bear  upon  the  question. 

Anof,  first,  let  us  ascertain  what  the  actual  cousumption  has  been  during  the 
last  ten  years.  We  know  tl^is  with  accuracy  for  nine  years,  and  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  this  year.  During  these  ten  mouths  the  deliveries  to  the  trade  have 
reached  1,495,000  bales.  But  we  know  that  during  the  latter  portion  of  this 
period  manufacturers  have  been  purchasing  fur  more  than  they  need  for  actual 
use;  and  that,  while  the  actual  quantity  worked  up  ha^,  in  consequence  of  a 
general  tendency  toward  the  production  of  finer  fabrics,  been  deoieasisg  since 
the  beginning  of  June,  the  purchase  of  cotton  has  been  iNcaEASiNG,  till  in- 
October  they  reached  the  unprecedented  amount  of  217,000  bales.  A  lull  has 
now  taken  place,  and  we  believe  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the 
purchases  of  the  trade  during  the  last  nine  weeks  of  this  year  will  not  exceed 
205,000  bales ;  and  that,  in  that  case,  thev  will  hold,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
50,000  bales  more  than  usual  in  stock.    This  would  give  the  consumption  year 
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at  ^  ,650,000.  Our  own  impreesion  is,  that  this  eetimate  is  rather  oyer  than 
under  the  mark,  and  that  spinners  hold  a  larger  atock  than  we  assume;  but  in 
any  case  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  wide  of  the  truth  to  affect  our  conclusions. 

wiBKLT  ccofsdivnov  OF  coTToir  nr  oecat  BiuTAnr. 


1841, 22,104 

1842, 22,149 

1843, «. 36,803 


1846,.. 80,130 

184«, 30.W0 

1847,. 21,270 

Xcy4oy«*«»«  •••  •«*••••»*•«••••••••■••••••«•■•••••••  dwDfVOU 


Tfow,  we  wish  our  readers  to  consider  this  table  carefnllj,  and  notice  the  ex- 
traordinaij  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  worked  up  each  year,  in  con- 
nection with  the  facts  we  are  about  to  state.  The  weekly  average  fell  nearly 
3,000  bales  from  1840  to  1841;  then  jum]>ed  up  yearly  4.000  bales  from  1^42  to 
1843;  in  1845  and  1846,  it  remained  stationary  at  a  nigh  figure;  and  (passing 
over,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  anomalous  year  of  1847)  itbad  again  fallen  m  1848, 
when  the  quantity  only  exceeded  that  of  kiobt  yeais  previously  by  4.000  bales. 
Yet  DuniNo  the  whole  of  this  period  tux  stachinert  ekgaqed  nr  the  oottov 
MANUFACTUKE  WAS  coNSTANTLT  though  Dot  regularly  increasing;  and  except  for  & 
short  period  in  1842  (and  in  1847,  which  last  year  we  have  thrown  out  of  our  cal- 
culation), the  mills  were,  we  believe  we  are  con-ect  in  stating,  all  at  full  work. 
Indeed,  "  short  time  '*  is  attended  with  too  tremendous  a  loss  to  the  mill-owner, 
ever  to  be  resorted  to  except  under  the  direct  pressure.  During  th«  last  year  W6 
see  the  consumption  has  increased  nearly  3,000  boles  a  week,  though  the  hours 
of  labor  have  been  reduced,  by  legislative  enactment,  from  eleven  to  ten  per 
diem. 

All  these  considerations  point  clearly  to  the  conclusion,  that  o%»  eotuvmption 

of  the  raw  material  it  not  a  fixed,  but  a  i  arying  quantity,  and  is  affocted  by  some 

other  causes  than  either  the  amount  of  machinery  in  operation,  or  the  hours 

during  which  it  is  enrployed.    What  this  cause  is,  and  ine  extent  to  which  it 

'is  capable  of  operating,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover. 

The  weight  of  raw  coti'On  consumed  by  a  fi[iven  amount  of  machinery,  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  article  produced.  We  produce  in  England*  fabrics 
of  which  the  raw  material  forms  twi'thirdt  of  the  value,  and  Cabnca  of  which 
it  forms  not  one-fifUeth  of  the  value.  We  spin  yams  of  which  the  raw  mate- 
rials cost  threr^faurUiM,  and  yams  of  which  it  costs  oae-tweniieth,  of  the  finished 
Srice.  We  have  spiudles  that  produce  21b6.  of  yam  a  week,  and  spindly  that 
o  not  produce  Slbs.  a  quarter.  But  without  going  to  those  extreme  varielies, 
we  will  here  copy  a  staiement  made  by  Messrs.  Du  Fay  A  Co.,  in  their  monthly 
circular,  the  accuracy  of  \vhich  we  can  fully  confirm.    They  say: 
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spindles,  worklag 

20*8  tirist, 

will  OOHMUM 
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Now  though  machinery  accustomed  to  produce  No.  20*s.  cannot  produce  No. 
60's — yet  it  can,  without  material  change  or  didiculty,  produce  No.  30*s;  and 
machinery  adapted  for  No.  30*8,  can  chanee  to  No.  40*8,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  every 
mill  has  a  range  of  at  least  ten  numitert,  by  varying  which  it  can  reduce  or  aug- 
ment its  consumption  of  cotton  easily  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  weaving  mills.  In  many  miUs,  looms  may  be  seen  working  side  by  side, 
of  the  same  constmction  some  of  which  produce  60  lbs/a  week,  and  others  only 
25  lbs.  We  could  mention  at  least  one  mill  where  the  amount  of  raw  cotton 
worked  up  weekly  varies  according  to  fineness  of  the  article  produced,  to  meet 
the  fluctuating  demands  of  the  market,  from  30,000  lbs.  to  lb,000  lbs.:  and  we 
find,  in  the  Manchester  Quardian  of  last  Saturday,  the  following  corroborative 
statement: 

Some  idea  of  what  a  change  of  numbers  will  effect,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  instances  (the  names  of  the  firms  are  before  us): 

•            Bfduftipn.  PnrifMt  tpeetdjf  eontumptiotu 

Nd.  1, lO.OOOlbi.  outof  40,000  lb*. 

No.  2, « -  18,000  lbs.  "  60,000  lbs, 

No.  3, 25,000  lb«.  «  115.000  lbs. 

No.  4 lO.OCOlbu.  "  30.0001b*. 

No.  5, 10,0001b*.  «  80,000  lbs. 

No.  0, ,»«.,«* *..        70  bales  «                       120  bales. 
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_ ._  ._ t  to  which  thb  chiogo  from  coaraer  to 

finer  numbers  is  actually  carried  on  »t  any  particular  period.    We  knorw,  how- 
ever, that  it  doei  go  og  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  lias  done  so,  perhaps  almost 
nnprecedeotedlj,  during  the  la^t  eii  monlht;  aud  when  ■re  consider  the  im- 
meaw  proportion  of  theweigKl  of  cotton  uncd'  in  England,  vhich  is  cotiBumcd 
br  the  makers  of  heavy  cloths  and  coarse  jams,  we  Hiink  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  a  brisk  demand  for  printers,  shirtinsn,'  and  Indian  yarns  on  the  one  hand, 
with  a  dull  demand  tor  domestic-;,  lon^'  clolha  and  German  vam  on  the  other, 
or  a  reversal  of  tlie-e  conditions  of  the  market,  if  conliaued  for  any  time,  will 
make  a  d  ilTei^nce  of  at  lea^t  33  percent,  in  tine  weight  of  the  raw  cotton  consumed. 
How,  an  advance  in  the  price  of  ration  ia  ijiuch  more  sfrongly  felt  in  llio 
c»arBer  yams  and' llic  heavier  cloths,  than  in  the  finer  ones.    An  advaDL-e,  such 
aa  has  taken  place  in  the  last  twelve  months,  of  nearly  3d.  per  lb.  on  tLe  raw 
material  of  a  itout  calico,  which  ordioarily  sells,  in  the         ~    ' 
lb.,  h  nearly  40  per  cent,  on  the  manufactured  article. 
fine  shirting,  which  itella  at  13d.  per  lb.,  it  is  only  2S  pei 
ahen  nrinted,  ft  is  far  lesi  than  this— in  I'aot  a  inei«  t 
still  clearer  light,  an  advance  of  3d.  per  lb.  on  aheavv  di 
pel  the  purchaser  to  pay  4d,,  where  Tie  formerly  ooly  j 
'     —  "-   "U  be  15d,  on  a  piece  of  punting  c 


which,  when  printed,  Sells  in  Uie  shop^  at  about  ]2s.  6 
rsiae  the  pripe  to  the  cnsbomer  from  5d.  to  5^d.  per  jai 
which  is  only  ten  per  cent,,  is  not  sufficient  materially 


mption;  the  other  advaiice,  which  is  only  4(1  per  ce 
that  an  advance  in  the  price  of  the  raw  Taaierial  will  chi 
eonaeqnently  the  production  of  heavy  fabrics,  much  soc 
than  that  of  light  ooeti.  Accordiogly,aij  the  following  U 
of  priem  is  more  limited  in  Ihe  former  than  in  the  lute 
with,  or  nearly  so,  Oiat  of  the  raw  malarial: 

FHa  Btt Ib.iif  OcfilloKim/ ara^aia  1/or.    1S46,    ISM,    tUT,    1848,    IMO.  Almnnve 
Ri-iiDtlaD.&lrupluidi, i'M       M      CUd       4cl      AMI  lUIl 

No-Wi  nnlc  tinn,  tkir  MC 10  tQ    1%         ^        Vi  ' 

N«liQiDdDiv8lk9,r2  ll«.lbrIteT>nli>, 11??       JlQ    M        »%    10  aU 

PitnUng  iKoUiii,  M  In.  IS  nol,  B  11m.  3  a...  18  ISJ^  lifi       10^    l«>j  9}$ 


with  heavy  domestici.. ..     _       __.,    .,. 

terial  it  worked  up,  when  compared  with  the  machinery  employed.  For  these 
last  mentioned  articles  there  is  a  verv  extensive  demand  al  lov)  pric'i;  but  with* 
out  any  material  advance,  ibis  demand  immediately  falls oif.  A  great  propoKi on 
of  them  is  exported  in  tlic  form  of  T  cloths  and  long  cloths  to  Portugal,  the  Med'  - 
itermnean,  and  the  Levant,  as  long  aa  prices  ranze  about  M.  a  lb.:  when  it  ap- 
proaches 9d.  this  export  is  almost  wholly  suspended,  and  the  manufactureiB  who 
ordinarily  supply  it  are  compelled  fo  turn  their  attention  to  other  fabrics. 

Another  cause  contributes  to  this  chance.  In  unprofitable  years,  such  as 
always  occur  when  the  raw  material  is  deficient  in  quantity,  and  baa  rapidly 
become  enhanced  in  value  (as  in  the  present  year),  every 'man uhcture  is  of 
course  anxious  both  to  minimize  his  lw!ia  and  tn  make  his  capiLal  go  as  far  and 
last  as  long  as  he  can.  It  is  evident  that  this  will  be  best  eS^ted  by  turning  his 
machinery  to  Ihe  finest  rnnae  of  numbent  it  ia  fitted  tu  produce,  and  working  up 
[say]  Q0,mO  lbs.  instead  of  30,000  lbs.  of  cotton  weekly.  Moreover,  in  yean 
when  trade  ia  dull,  and  when  manufacturers,  from  inability  to  sell,  are  compell- 
ed to  accumnlale  stocks,  the  same  inducement  to  produce  as  fine  fabrics  as 
possible  ia  still  more  strongly  felt.  A  mamitncturer  with  SIM)  looms  on  light 
printing  cloths,  can  afford  to  hold  a  stock  of  Sll.nOO  pieces,  or  four  mouths  pro- 
dticlion,  bnt  a  mannfactorer  with  500  looma  must  have  a  larger  cnpital,  who  can 
afford  to  hold  35,000  pi&:e.s,  or  four  months'  production  of  heavy  domesticB.  In 
round  numbers  the  first  would  have  £12,000,  and  Ihc  second  £lK,00n  locked  up. 

From  a  combination  of  all  the  above  conaidcrationn — from  obserring  that  thia 
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chaoge  from  coarser  to  finer  fabrics  has  often  occurred  in  the  past— from  Icpow- 
ing  how  easily,  and  to  what  an  extent,  it  may  be  efiected — and  from  perceiving 
the  vast  inducement  which  such  a  rise  in  the  value  of  cotton  as  has  recently 
occurred,  offers  to  this  change — ^we  feel  no  doubt  that  such  a  change  has,  during 
the  last  six  months,  been  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  generally  estimat- 
ed; and  we  question  whether  the  actual  consumption  is  at  this  moment  within 
5,(M)0  bales  per  week  of  what  it  appeared  to  be  in  May  last,  nor  within  3,000  of 
what  it  actually  was.  We  feel  convinced,  too,  that  with  our  present  and  future 
prospects  as  to  the  supply  and  p;ice  of  the  raw  material,  as  developed  in  the 
early  part  of  this  paper,  our  manufacture  must  run  more  than  it  has  done  of  late 
years  upon  the  finer  yams  and  fabrics,  and  consequently  that  our  coDSumptioa 
of  cotton  (till  the  supply  from  miscellaneous  quarters  has  been  greatly  augment- 
ed), must  tend  to  decrease  i-ather  than  otherwise,  notwithstanmng  the  increase 
and  improvement  in  machinery;  that  (to  sum  up  the  whole),  tkote  speeulatort 
who  rejiue  to  believe  in  diminished  consumption,  and  those  manufacturers  toho 
refused  to  face  the  fact  if  an  inadequate  supph/,  mil  find  themseb  es  equally  in  error        ^  i 

and  in  dcmger.     We  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  latter  parties  to  the        ^ 
consideration,  that  the  better  or  worse  accounts  of  the  coming  Aiuerican  crop  in 
no  degree  a0fect  our  argument.    We  have  assumed  it  at  S^^^OOO  bales — ^tha 
hifl^est  estimate  being  2,400,000  bales. 

There  are  yet  other  reflections  which  tend  to  corroborate  this  conclusion.  We 
are  not  without  indications  that  we  have  over  estimated  and  outrun  the  demand 
for  the  manufactured  article  from  our  existing  market,  as  much  as  we  have  out- 
run the  supply  of  the  raw  material  from  existing  sources.  It  is  probable  that 
the  world  s  requirement  of  cotton  goods,  about  keeps  pace  with  the  world's  ^ 

growth  of  cotton  wool.  But  unfortunately  our  machinery  has  increased  faster 
than  cither.  We  can  produce  more  calico  than  is  wanted,  and  can  consume 
more  cotton  than  is  grown.  We  think  that,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  this, 
we  may  safely  take  the  data  of  the  last  five  years  as  our  basis — since,  though  the 
d^uand  of  our  manufacturers  has  in  that  period  been  checked  by  a  tremendous 

Solitical  and  commercial  convulsion,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  increased 
uring  a  portion  of  that  time  by  an  unexampled  expenditure  among  the  working 
classes  (in  the  form  of  wages  to  railway  laborers  and  others),  and  the  supply 
has  been  checked  by  one  of  the  most  deficient  cotton  crops  kj^wn  for  many 
yeare. 

STOUT  D01U8TIC8. 

^j^vt      ^^!^^'      ^*^'^        WUBgp*..     P»>M.          urn. 
184», _3.7»d..„ .4d „ .7,7M __ .9.2Sd „.lja.~ d 

1847, -4.25 -4   8.25 .9.75 1    

1848^ 3J» ^ .3.35., 7.1   ^. ..8^  03 

■ZDIUM  DOMSSnCS. 

X040| •••«•«■•  V        ••••••••«•••■••  •••••*!•  I  O •••■••  •«••«« ■••••«Xl.«f  0««*»«»  ■••  •••  •*•  •^••XX*^9*«« •••••••••  ■■•  »•••«•  •••v*v 

1848, .mS.66 .....••fi     ••• 8y65.... ••.••• •:•  9J26. ••••.^•0..»« 

1840, 6.25 Afi  11.75 ao     ...» 1.75 

In  estimating  the  second  column  in  all  these  tables,  we  have  taken  into  ac- 
count both  the  economy  in  the  cost  of  workmanship,  where  there  has  been  any, 
and  also  the  variation  m  the  waste  owing  to  the  varying  price  of  cotton,  which 
will  account  for  the  slight  fluctuations  observable. 

PRDfTiNG   CLOTHS. 

"^X^      ^iiS"^"       1<"»'«»'-        SeUtaj  price.     P«flt.       Um. 

1845, 6    d. 6,8m ll,85d....^ 13  d ...1,15......  ~. 

1846, 6.5  7        13.5     13.25 a25 

1847, 5.5  6.76  12J»  12.25 -.  

1818, 4.5  6.5    11        10J5 0.25 

1849, 0.75 „ 6.76 1G.5    14.25 -.0.75 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  experience  of  isolated  individuals  will  not 
invalidate  the  conclusions  of  these  tables,  which  show  the  margin  between  the 
raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article  at  the  prices  of  the  day.  These  prices 
vary  during  the  year;  and  a  manufacturer  who  has  laid  in  his  cotton  at  the 
cheapest  time,  and  made  his  contracts  of  sale  at  the  dearest,  may  realize  a  prcti&t. 
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though  the  general  trade  incurs  a  loss.  The  only  case  in  which  these  tables 
may  lead  to  an  incorrect  conclusion  is,  where  the  relative  prices  in  November 
are  not  fair  representatives  of  the  average  prices  of  the  year.  In  the  year  1847 
this  was  the  case,  the  margin  between  cotton  and  yam,  or  cotton  and  cloth, 
being  much  greater  in  November  than  during  the  chief  part  of  the  year,  and  the, 
loss  consequently  fax  less.  The  Average  of  that  year  left  a  large  loss  on  all 
articles. 

From  these  tables  it  would  appear — as  indeed  has  been  well  known  to  all^ 
connect^  with  the  trade—that  our  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  on  an 
average,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  carrying  on  their  works  to  a  loss 
ever  since  1845.  This  has  occurred  during  a  period  in  which  the  prices  of  the 
raw  material  has  fluctuated  upward  and  downward  at  least  40  per  cent.  Now 
can  it  be  supposed  that  they  would  have  encountered  the  impossibility,  which  it 
is  evident  they  have  encountered,  of  obtaining  remunerating  prices,  if  they  had 
not  produced  more  than  our  actual  markets  can,  on  an  average  of  years,  take 
oflfr 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  ^:reat  e3q>ectation8  were  entertained  of  our  home 
demand.  It  was  argued,  and  with  good  reason,  that  we  never  yet  had  a  year  of 
general  employment  and  low  prices  of  provisions  combined,  which  was  not  also 
a  year  of  very  large  domestic  consumption  of  manufactured  fabrics.  This  year 
labor  has  been  in  very  brisk  request,  and  food  has  never  been  so  cheap  and 
plentiful  since  1836.  Yet  our  expectations  from  these  facts  have  not  been  fully 
answered.  The  sellers  of  printing  cloths  and  medium  shirtings  report  that  their 
home  demand  has,  on  the  whole,  oeen  good;  the  sellers  of  domestics  report,  on 
the  contrary,  a  decidedly  dull  business,  worse  than  that  of  last  year;  but  we 
believe  all  agree  that  the  anticipations  with  which  they  began  the  year  hasre  by 
no  means  been  realized.  We  suspect  the  cause  to  be  this:  the  depreciation  in 
railway  property,  the  efliects  of  the  Irish  famine,  and  the  commercial  crash  in 
1847,  have  impoverished  all  classes  of  the  community  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  has  been  allowed  for  in  tilie  calculations  of  our  tradesmen.  We  question 
whether  **  the  power  of  purchase,"  on  the  part  of  the  British  community,  is 
equal  to  what  if  was  in  1848.  One  fact  idone  may  enable  us  to  guess  at  the  de- 
gree to  which  its  aggregate  means  of  expenditure  must  have  been  reduced.  In 
round  numbers-lhe  sum  actually  expended  in  railwavs  is  210  millions;  their 
actual  value  at  the  prices  of  the  day  does  not  exceed  lOO  millions;  and  many  of 
them  pay  little  or  no  dividend. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  conclusions  which  our  tables  have  solved: 

1.  Our  supply  of  cotton  has  materially  fallen  ofif  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
will  not  increase  except  under  the.  stimulus  of  much  higher  prices  than  have 
(till  the  last  £ew  months)  obtained. 

2.  That  under  such  range  of  prices  our  consumption  will  not  maintain  its 
present  apparent  rate  (or  say  32,000  bales  a  week),  whatever  be  the  increase  of 
improvement  of  machinery. 

3.  That  except  under  the  stimulus  of  low  prices,  our  existing  markets  cannot 
take  off  as  mucn  as  our  machinery  can  produce. 

4.  That  the  practical  deduction,  pointed  to  by  these  focls  axe  two— ^r«/  a  per- 
manent tendency  toward  the  production  of  finer  fabrics;  and  aecondiy,  a  check 
to  the  increase  of  mills  and  machinety—of  our  producing  power,  that  is — till 
the  increased  supply  of  the  raw  material  on  the  one  hana,  and  an  increased 
consumption  of  the  manufactured  product  on  the  other,  shall  have  once  more 
restored  the  balance. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  BAGASSE  FOR  FUEL,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR. 

[  We  haye  been  fkrorcd  by  a  contributor  with  the  following  paper ;  and  haying,  ourselyes,  seen 
the  BucoeMful  experiments  of  Mr.  Dakin,  at  Baton  ftouge,  in  drying  bagasae,  wo  give  it  insertion 
with  pleuure. — Kb.  ] 

Fob  some  years  past,  many  attempts  have  been  made,  to  convert  bagasse,  or 
compressed  sugar  cane,  into  fuel,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar. 

Wood  is  daily  becoming  more  scarce,  and,  in  many  cases  on  plantations  front- 
ing the  Mississippi  river,  and  other  streams  of  Louisiana,  not  a  cord  is  to  be  ob- 
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tained,  except  from  rafts  and  flood^wood,  a  very  uncertain  and^expeBBive  mli- 
ande.  Generally,  bagasse  has  been  a  serious  nuisance  to  the  phrater.  Q^he  trou- 
ble and  expense  of  getting  rid  of  it,  has  formed  an  important  item  in  his  esti- 
mates. He  has  often  built  immense  chimneys  for  consuming  it,  instead  of  cart- 
ing it  to  distant  portions  of  his  fields,  where  it  has  lain  for  years,  fermenting 
and  decomposing.  Some  of  these  chimneys  have  answered  the  desired  purpose, 
and  some  nave  not — but  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  they  are  ex- 
pensive and  troublesome  to  a  serious  extent. 

Since  the  scarcity  of  wood  has  become  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  the  planters  of 
Louisiana,  they  have  endeavored,  by  various  means,  to  convert  their  bagasse  in- 
to a  valuable  niel.  Some  have  erected  extensive  sheds,  under  which  they  have 
deposited  their  bagasse,  as  fuel  for  the  coming  year;  some  have  stacked  it  in  the 
open  air;  others  have  spread  it  out  on  the  ground  for  a  few  days  to  dry,  md 
then  to  bum  it.  These  plans  have  been  found  very  expensive  aild  trouble- 
some, on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  labor  required  in  handling  the  bagasse » 
which,  too.  is  subject  to  take  fire,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  has  caused  great  destruc- 
tion and  damage.  To  dry  this  bagasse,  and  render  it  combustible,  as  fast  as  it 
is  discharged  from  the  rollers,  and  to  get  it  into  the  furnace  nnder  the  kettlies  with 
the  least  possible  df^j  and  handling,  and  there  to  make  it  a  useful  fuel,  has 
been  an  object  of  ffreat  interest.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  desirable  ob- 
ject, many  plans  have  been  suggested,  and  much  time  and  money  spent.  The 
majority  of  plans  has  been,  to  pass  the  bagasse  through  heated  chambers,  ov- 
ens, or  flues,  or  over  heated  surfaces;  in  every  case  of  which,  the  material 
moved  witheut  the  least  agitation  or  commotion;  consequently,. the  heat,  which 
was  only  a  reflected  one,  was  very  impartially  and  imperfectly  applied,  and,  in 
every  single  instance,  a  total  failure  was  the  result.  These  experiments  have 
proved,  that,  to  render  ba^passe  combustible  for  fuel  as  fast  as  it  coones  from  the 
cane  mill,  requires  the  action  of  intense  direct  heat,  applied  to  every  surface  or 
part  of  the  pieces,  or  particles,  of  the  mass  of  the  material;  and  to  obtain  that 
application  of  heat,  tne  bagasse  must  be  kept  in  great  aeitatioil  or  commotion^ 
in  its  passage  from  the  cane  rollers  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  through  a  vol- 
nme  of  heat  sufficient  for  tAe  accomplishment  of  the  desired  object. 

A  principle  has  lately  been  discovered  and  applied,  by  James  H.  Dakia* 
architect  of  the  new  capitol  of  Louisiana,  at  Baton  Kouge,  by  which  the  bagasse, 
as  it  is  discharged  from  the  cane  rollers,  and  the  flame  or  heat  from  the  flue  un- 
der the  kettles,  come  in  direct  contact,  one  with,  the  other,  without  an^  extrm 
heat  or  power.  The  apparatus,  or  machine,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this,  con- 
sists simply  in  cutting  off,  or  stopping  the  draft  of  the  onginal  chimney  of  the 
kettles,  and  turning  it  through  a  revolving,  inclined  flue,  and  up  a  new  chim- 
ney at  the  lower  end  of  this  flue.  At  the  same  time,  the  bagasse  from  the  cane 
rouers  is  caused  to  chute  into  this  revolving  flue  at  its  upfier  end,  and,  by  means 
of  the  inclination  and  rotary  motion  of  the  flue,  it  is  carried  through  its  length 
and  discharged  into  anoUier  chute,  by  which  it  slides  down  into  the  side  of  the 
furnace  under  the  battery.  By  this  means,  the  bagasse  and  flame  or^heat,  from 
the  furnace  and  fliie  under  the  kettle  range,  pass  through  this  inclined  revolving 
flue,  at  one  and  the  same  time;  consequently,  the  bagasse  is  dried  to  any  dirgree 
required,  and  with  the  same  speed  ^or  more,  if  necessary)  with  which  it  travels 
from  the  cane  rollers,  and  it  ]>asses  into  the  furnace  under  the  battery,  where  it 
furnishes  an  excellent  fuel,  giving  the  most  intense  heat  and  a  great  flame,  or 
blaze;  and  all  this  is  accomplished  without  the  least  handling  whatever  of  the 
bagasse.  These  assertions  are  not  merely  theoretical,  for  the  inventor  has  con- 
structed a  machine  for  testing  these  facts,  and  numberless  and  daily  trials  have, 
in  every  instance,  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  many  planters,  engineers  and 
other  citizens,  who  have  witnessed  the  repeated  results. 

The  accompanying  plate,  with  its  references,  will  fully  illustrate  and  explain 
the  principle  of  the  invention  and  operation  of  the  machine  or  apparatus,  and  of 
its  practical  application. 

The  around  plan  shows  a  small  section  of  the  plan  of  a  sugar  honro,  witli  a  range  of  kettles, 
figured,  1,  2,  3, 4,  and  the  plan  and  flue  of  the  dilinnoy,  E;  of  their  furnace,  and  the  plan,  Ac,  of 
the  rcTolving  flue,  A.  Thu  side  deration,  shows  tlie  geometrical  appearance  of  the  workf<,  to  the 
spectator,  who  is  supposed  to  stand  ontetde  of  the  works  and  looking  towaitl  the  side  of  the  sv- 
gar  house.  The  corresponding  letters,  in  the  plan  and  elevation,  refer  to  corresponding  parts  ia 
the  drawings,  ^.  Figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  kettles ;  letters  h  »,  flue  from  the  ftimace  under  the  kett]e« 
intoxhjmuey  flue,  £,  and  through  into  rcTolving  flue,  A  ;  which^revolving  flue  Ib  mailo  of  thin 
holler  iron,  and  about  six  fbot  in  diameter.    F,  flue  of  chimney  at  the  lower  end  of  rotary  flue. 
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A  ;  vUi  g^  a  tigiMft  cftrrfer,  which  reeeirM  the  hagane  from  tha  ouie  ralton  and  eanrlM  it  op 
and  defRMitii  it  into  chute,  B,.  by  which  it  slidei  down  and  into  tlie  upper  end  of  rotanr  flue.  A, 
and,  bj  tho  inclination  and  rotuy  motion  of  that  fluo,  tlie  bagawe  is  carried  throng  its  length 
and  dropped  upon  diute  (7,  bj  whirh  It  slides  down  and  into  the  side  of  the  fiumaco  under 
battery,  ng  1.    dfd,dy%  cone  of  pulUes;  /,fy  a  strap  or  band,  in  a  shaft;  and  e,  e,  oog-vheel 


[  Ground  Plan,  Fig.  2.  ] 

gearing,  kc    The  band,/,/,  runs  upon  an  opposite  cone  of  pulUes  fixed  around  the  main  shaft 
of  the  engine,  flrom  and  by  which  motion  is  oommOnicstpd  to  the  rotary  flue,  A. 

In  the  side  eleratlon,  I,  I,  shows  cast  iron  necks  or  collars,  running  upon  fH«Aion  rollers,  A,  *> 
and  into  and  through  cast  iron  plates,  eecured  to  the  fiM»  of  the  brick  work  of  each  chimney;  0,0, 
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li  the  eleratioii  of  chimneys ;  k,  k^  reTolTing  ralTes  or  dampexay  tar  regolating  the  draft  oft 
diimneys. 

D  0bowA  a  transrene  section  of  rerolTing  flue,  A,  and,  on  the  inner  enrliKoe  of  this  cylindeTy  » 
namber  of  strips  of  iron  are  rejoesented,  as  at  o,  o,  ke.  These  strips  are  from  six  to  ei^t  indies 
in  widtlx,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  cylinder,  by  means  of  wiiidi  the  bagasse  is  cangbt  aiMl 
carried  ap  to  near  tlie  upper  surlaoe  of  the  rerolTing  flue,  when  it  Alls  again,  and  so  on,  oont&t- 
ually,  in  great  agitation ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  flame  or  heat  from  the  fomaoe  is  diirias 
'through  the  mass  of  bagasse,  drying  it  perfectly,  in  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  minutes  time. 

Thas  the  reader  will  see,  from  the  foregoing,  Ac.,  a  principle  and  apparatos- 
explained  and  illustrated,  which  are  simple  and  self-cTideut,  and  a  machine 
perfectly  contrived  and  adjusted  to  its  intended  purpodes,  and  the  whole  of  easy 
application  to  practical  use,  Ac. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  apparatus,  planters  can  immediately  convert  their  ba- 
gasse into  excellent  fuel,  getting  thereoy  from  two-fifths  to  one-half  of  the  whole 
quantitv  of  fuel  for  a  crop,  and  at  an  expense,  for  the  machine  and  right  of  use,  that 
would  be  cleared,  in  most  cases,  by  the  first  season's  use.    The  fact  of  convert-  i 

ing  ba^fasse  into  fuel  for  immediate  use,  as  fast  as  it  is  procured  from  the  rollers,  1 

and  without  any  handling  whatever,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  planter,  as  he  is  well  aware;  and  no  one  knows  as  well  as  himseu,  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained,  and  the  trouble  and  nuisance  to  be  avoided.  Now  sup- 
pose one  of  these  machines  to  be  attached  to  a  sugar-house  or  works,  and  in  mo- 
tion in  practical  use,  the  planter  will  see  his  bagasse  carried  from  the  cane  rol- 
lers, by  the  bagas<4e  earner,  g,  up  to,  and  dropped  upon,  chute  B,  by  which,  it 
slides  into  the  revolving  flue,  a^,  and,  by  the  inclination  and  rotaiy  motion  of 
that  flue,  it  is  carried  through  and  deposited  upon  chute  C,  whicli  conducts  it 
down  and  into  the  f\irnace  under  battery  1,  where  it  makes  fuel  of  the  best  de- 
scription; and  all  this,  without  being  handled  or  touched.  The  fuU  volume  of 
heat  passing  through  flue  •d,  will,  in  many  cases,  betoo^reat  for  the  bagasse  to 
sustain ;  in  which  case,  the  unnecessary  quantity  will  be  discharged  up  the  ciiim- 
ney  flue,  E.  The  valves,  k,  k,  will  regulate  the  draft  of  each  chimney  to  tlie  ne- 
cessities of  the  case.  It  will  be  observed,  two  chimnevs,  instead  of  one,  aie 
drawing  upon  the  furnace,  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  a  sufliciency  of 
draft,  &c. 

The  cost  of  the  apparatus  or  machine  and  right  of  use,  will  vary  somewhat, 
according  to  circumstancJes.  The  variable  circumstances  are,  transportation  and 
the  situation  of  the  buildings  and  works,  dbc.',  and  more  or  less  facilities  in  at- 
taching the  machinery  to  the  old  works.  The  whole  cost  will  be,  from  $800  to 
$1,500.  Messrs.  John  Hill  <fe  Co.,  of  Baton  Rouge,  are  prepared  to  construct  the 
machines,  at  short  notice. 

To  take  off  a  crop  of  six  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar,  with  wood  fuel,  in  the 
usual  manner,  it  will  cost  as  follows  : 

1,800  cords  of  wood,  @  $3  5|i  cord, „ $5,400 

Five  per  cent,  wear  and  tear  of  property  employed  in  gottteig  wood,    ...» 290 

Fonr  teams,  carting  away  bagns^,  for  75  days, , T50 

Five  per  eont,  wear  and  tear  of  property  employed  In  casting  away  bagasse,.. 150 

Ten  per  cent,  on  the  oost  of  a  bagasse  drier, « .$  120 

By  using  bagasse,  the  quantity  of  wood  is  reduced,  of  its  usual  amount,  two-  )    «  aja 

fifths;  therefore,  1,140  cords  ®  $8,  J    **»^*' 

Wear  and  tear  of  pn^rty  employed  in  getting  wood  is  reduood  to  135 

Cofft  of  ftiel,  for  one  crop,  by  the  use  of  bagasse, ».... *....».  $3,406     3^485 

DifflSrence  of  value,  between  wood  and  bagasse  fuel,  for  one  crop, $3,025 

It  id  difilcult  to  conceive  of  any  sugar  works,  to  which  this  machine  cannot  be 
adjusted  and  applied. 

2.  THE  WHALE  FISHERIES. 

The  importance  of  the  whale  fisheries,  ih  whatever  light  they  may  be  regard- 
ed, cannot  perhaps  be  overrated.  The  ships  .engaged  in  this  trade,  carry  more 
than  double  the  number  of  seamen  usuallv  employed  in  vessels  of  the  same  size 
in  the  merchant  service;  and,  as  on  such  long  voyages,  the  crews  are  compelled 
to  relv  on  their  own  resources,  the  fishery  is,  from  this  cause,  the  very  best  nur- 
sery for  the  education  of  thorough  seamen,  whose  duty  does  not  end  with  merely 
navigating  the  vessels,  but,  in  cases  of  emergency,  extends  to  that  of  shipwrights. 
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mast-makers,  riggers,  &c,;  while,  moreover,  the  nature  of  their  occupation  makes 
them  good  boatmen,  for  they  are  frequently  engaged  in  boats  six  hours  at  a  time 
in  the  pursuit  of  whales,  the  capture  of  wnich  requires  no  small  share  of  skill, 
energy  and  courage.  If  to  this  be  superadded  the  employment  which  a  num- 
ber of  whaling  ships  would  afford  to  artisans,  tradesmen,  and  others,  in  their 
construction  and  equipment,  and  the  fact  that  the  produce  of  the  fishery,  viz. : 
oil  and  whalebone,  is  so  much  wealth  taken  out  oftfiesea,aB  also  that  the  trade  is 
one  which  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  embassadors,  consuls  and  commission- 
ers, and  needs  no  treaties  of  any  kind  with  foreign  powers,  it  will  be  evident  that 
it  is  especially  deserving,  above  all  others,  of  consideration  and  encouragement. 

But  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  whale  fisheries  do  not  rest  alone 
on  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  itself;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  oportuni- 
tifts  are  continually  afforded,  both  of  opening  new  channels  of  trade,  and  of  keep- 
ing up  with  all  parts  of  the  world  the  intercourse  so  created. 

There  is  no  ocean  or  sea,  into  which  the  vessels  employed  in  the  southern 
whale  fisheries  do  not  penetrate;  neither  is  there  any  port  or  harbor  which  they 
do  not  occasionally  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  refreshment  to  the  crews. 
The  residence  of  tne  missionaries  amongst  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  islands 
is  entirely  owin^  to  whaling  ship  shaving  first  frequented  those  islands;  and, 
but  for  their  visits,  the  missionaries  (if,  indeed,  tney  had  ventured  to  locate 
themselves  in  such  remote  places)  would  have  had  but  little  means  of  obtain- 
ing supplies  of  various  necessary  articles,  or  even  of  interchanging  communica- 
tions with  their  friends. 

Although  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  (by  the  Americans  called  "  notions  ") 
is  usually  placed  on  board  whaling  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  bein^  bartered  for 
refreshments  for  the  crews,  still,  as  interfering  with  tne  objects  of  the  voyage, 
the  trading  of  those  vessels,  as  at  present  practiced,  is  objectionable,  inasmuch 
as  much  evil  has  arisen  from  the  masters  engaging  (without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  owners)  in  trade  on  their  own  account,  and  thus  (from  their 
having  conflicting  interests)  sacrificing,  by  an  unreasonable  delay  in  port,  the 
chief  object  of  the  voyage  to  their  personal  advantac^.  As  in  most  cases  the 
masters  subject  themselves  to  heavy  penalties,  by  trading  on  their  own  account, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ri^KS  they  have  so  incurred,  have  been  more 
than  compensated  by  the  large  profits  they  have  obtained;  and  thus  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusioiti'that  there  exist,  in  the  manner  indicated,  extensive  channels 
of  trade  which  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  since  the 
numberof  ships  in  the  fishery  from  the  United  States  is  between  600  and  700, 
whilst  that  from  England  does  not  exceed  17  ! 

But  although,  generally  speaking,  trading  on  the  part  of  whaling  ships  is  to  be 
deprecated,  as  interfering  with  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  voyage,  still  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  great  benefits  conferred  by  these  vessels,  on  Uie  places  which 
they  visit,  as  may  be  instanced  in  the  cases  of  the  Sandwich,  Society,  Friendly, 
and  other  islands  in  the  South  Seas;  and  we  have  lately  had  experience  how 
much  the  benefits  in  question  have  been  appreciated  by  the  Spanisn  governor  at 
Manilla,  the  chief  of  the  Philippine  islands,  in  the  fact  that  he  has  specially  ex- 
empted wheUing  ships  visiting  that  place  from  all  port  charges  and  duties  on  the 
-articles  supplied  to  them,  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  frequent  it.  If  whaling 
ships,  therefore,  be  only  regarded  as  a  means  of  opening  and  keeping  up  com- 
mimications  between  one  remote  island  and  another,  it  is  obvious  that  they  may 
be  made  instrumental  in  largely  benefiting  mankind.  So  employed,  they  may, 
in  fact,  be  likened  to  steamboats  touching  at  intermediate  stations,  or  to  the  ve- 
hicles of  a  Parcels  Delivery  company  carrying  small  packages  from  place  to 
place,  at  a  charge  infinitely  below  what  woidd  oe  the  cost  of  delivering  them  by 
any  otlier  means.  Now,  the  stations,  at  which  the  boats  or  vehicles  touch  or 
stop,  are  more  directly  benefited  than  the  conveyancers;  since  it  often  happens 
that,  in  the  outset,  the  calls  or  stoppages  are  made  without  the  certainty  of  tliere 
being  either  passengers  or  goods  to  carry.  But  it  is  certain  that,  with  proper 
management,  whaling  ships  might  be  so  ordered  as  to  afford,  without  the  risk  of 
prejudice  to  the  whaling  voyage,  facilities  for  opening  new  channels  of  trade,  as 
the  mastf^rs,  if  denied  the  opportunity  of  obtaining,  at  a  low  price,  commodities 
with  whioh  to  trade  on  their  own  account,  would  not  have  their  attention  divert- 
ed from  the  pursuit  of  the  fishery,  and  would  only  consent  to  become  incidental 
traders  upon  condition  of  receiving  some  indemnification  for  loss  of  time. 
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ART.  I.— EARLY  SPIRIT  OP  THE  WEST,— Part  2  • 

POLITTCAL  PARTIES  AND  FACTIONS  IN   KENTUCKY  AND  THE  WESTERN  COUNTRY 

FROM  1788  TO  ISOe. 

[A.  D.  1795.]  "The  Mississippi  Company,"  composed  partly  of  the 
same  men,  with  the  aid  and  under  the  patronage  of  Gen.  Dayton  and 
Sir  Robert  Liston,  the  British  minister  at  Philadelphia,  soon  afterward 
attempted  a  similar  fraud  upon  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  with  a  view 
to  the  fraudulent  acquisition  of  the  western  territory  of  that  State  near 
the  lower  Mississippi.  The  scheme  was  first  conceived  and  planned 
from  a  suggestion  of  Gen.  Wilkinson,  and  contemplated  that  stupen- 
dous fraud  upon  the  Federal  government  and  upon  the  State  of  Georgia 
since  known  as  the  "'Yazoo  Speculation."  The  attempt  to  corrupt  the 
legislature  was  at  first  successful ;  but  the  legislature  was  thoroughly 
purged,  when  the  whole  scheme  bailed,  involving  all  concerned  in  ruin 
and  disgrace. 

Failing  in  the  attempt  to  acquire  a  valid  claim  to  the  Yazoo  lands 
through  the  Georgia  legislature,  the  Mississippi  Company,  under  a  new 
organization,  and  under  the  auspices  of  prominont  disunionists,  set  on 
foot  a  scheme  for  acquiring  a  claim  from  the  Spanish  crown,  adverse  to 
the  sovereignty  of  both  Georgia  and  the  Federal  government  Uiidcr 
the  pretext  that  the  company  represented  a  large  number  of  American 
citizens,  application  was  made  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  for  an  extensive 
grant  of  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  between  toe  sodYQQn 
of  the  Yazoo  river  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  United  States.  This 
scheme,  also,  was  doieated  by  the  negotiations  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  of  western  Georgia,  couij»rising  the  Yazoo  and 
Nat<}hez  countries,  wiis  ceded  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  the  United 
States  in  full  sovereignty,  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  signed  on  the  20  th 
of  October,  1795. 

[A.  D.  1798.]  The  members  of  the  Mississippi  Company  and  their 
disunion  allies,  having  failed  in  all  their  schemes  of  personal  aggran- 
disement and  corruption  in  the  United  States,  again  had  recourse  to 
the  bounty  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Under  the  guidance  of  General 
Payton,  General  Williams  of  New  York,  and  James  Gunn,  application 
was  made  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  for  a  large  grant  of  lands  within  the 
limits  of  Louisiana;  but,  before  the  agent  could  receive  an  audience 
from  the  king,  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana,  by  the  treaty  of  Ude- 


*  Oontinaed  from  April  number. 
28  VOL.  IL 
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onso,  had  been  ceeded  to  the  French'  Repnblio.  Nothing  daunted  bj 
these  snooessiye  reverses,  the  agents  attempted  to  n^otiate  with  the 
French  govemment  in  favor  of  a  similar  concession.  A  scheme  was 
laid  with  French  agents  and  correipondents  in  the  United  States, 
through  others  in  Paris ;  but  after  a  nuitless  negotiation  of  nearly  two 
years,  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana,  by  a  treaty  of  Paris,  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States.* 

Pending  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the 
French  party  in  the  Unite<k  States,  including  disunionists  of  every 
stamp,  were  active  in  scheme^f  intrigue  and  oj^osition  to  the  measures 
and  general  policy  of  the  Federal  government,  until  the  final  transfer 
and  occupancy  of  Louisiana.  This  opposition  was  secretly  promoted 
by  General  Dayton,  Colonel  Burr,  and  other  prominent  land-speculating 
^  disu;iioni8t8,  who  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Abbey 
Talleyra  d,  during  his  two  years'  sojourn  in  the  United  States.  With 
his  aid,  and  thiat  of  an  intriguing  Frenchman  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
by  the  name  o  Chavalier,  an  agent  of  the  house  of  Beaumarchais  in 
Paris,  a  correspondence  was  maintained  with  the  National  convention. 
Through  the  same  medium,  these  disunionists  had  for  years  continued 
to  embarrass  the  Federal  relations  with  the  French  Republic. t 

[A.  D.  1800 — 1803.]  Meantime  other  companies  of  land  specula- 
tors and  disunionists  had  been  engaged  in  similar  schemes  of  personal 
aggrandizement,  besides  hundreds  of  land-jobbers,  who  were  upon  the 
field  of  disputed  titles  and  boundaries  in  Kentucky,  growing  out  of  the 
early  legislation  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  While  all  Kentucky  was 
suffering  under  the  combined  influence  of  speculators  and  land-job- 
bing lawyers,  the  early  pioneers,  not  excepting  Daniel  Boone  and  his 
wife,  were  driven  from  their  homes  and  firesides,  which  they  had 
wrested  from  the  wily  savage,  and  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  within 
the  dominions  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  Judge  Sebastian,  for  him- 
self and  his  fellow  disunionists  of  the  Spanish  party,  was  contemplat- 
ing the  acquisition  of  a  grant  from  his  Catholic  Majesty, /or  three  mil' 
lions  of  acres  in  upper  Louisiana,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
river,  with  the  avowed  object  of  establishing  a  colony  of  "adventur- 
ers" from  Kentucky,  who  were  ^^discontented  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  desired  to  live  under  the  mild  and  pacific  govem- 
ment of  Spain." 

The  authorized  agent  of  this  company  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  was 
Dr.  John  Watkins,  who,  with  ample  funds  and  credentials,  set  out  on 
his  important  mission.  But  the  vain  man,  only  a  few  years  from  his 
studies  in  Edinburgh,  was  an  unpracticed  traveler  in  Spam ;  and,  on  the 
road  to  Madrid,  he  was  entrapped  bv  gentlemen  robbers,  who  politely 
relieved  him  of  funds  and  credentials,  and  delayed  his  appearance  at 
court  until  after  the  treaty  of  Ildefonso. 

This  same  Dr.  Watkins  four  vears  afterward  acted  a  conspictous 
part  in  the  first  occupancy  of  Louisiana  by  the  Federal  authorities ;  be- 
came the  admirer  of  Govenor  Claiborne  and  General  Wilkinson,  until 
they  had  taken  effectual  measures  for  tiie  complete  frustration  of  Burr's 
conspiracy.     He  then  became  the  bitter  reviler  of  both,  and  the  brazen 

*  See  Western  World,  October  6th,  1806— also  August  23d,  1806. 
t  Idem— August  2d,  1806. 
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noatlied  defender  aad  apologist  of  Burr  and  his  confederates.  In  1807 
lie  harrangued  the  legislature  two  whole  days  with  bitter  inyective  and 
intemperate  declamation,  against  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the 
U.  States,  for  their  agency  in  defeating  the  designs  of  the  conspirators. 

[A.  D.  1804.]  At  the  transfer  of  Louisiana,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  land  speculators,  who  litwally  swarmed  in  the  West,  were  disap- 
pointed men  who  had  empoverished  themselves  by  years  of  unavailing 
efforts  in  visionary  schemes  of  aggrandizement;  large  liabilities  had 
been  incurred,  and  bankruptcy  or  success  was  their  only  alternative. 
A  new  field  of  operations  was  presented  in  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  cession  from  Spain  to  France ;  and  this  was  seized  with  avidity  by 
the  lynx-eyed  speculators  as  a  dernier  resort. 

The  Spanish  authorities,  who  had  administered  the  government  up 
to  the  period  of  transfer,  were  still  resident  in  the  country,  and  not 
unlike  the  majority  of  those  exercising  authority  under  a  weak  and 
"Corrupt  government,  were  accessible  to  ov^tures  and  collusion,  for  the 
purooses  of  gain  and  personal  aggrandizement 

The  new  field  of  operations  comprised  the  whole  scope  of  the  French 
&nd  Spanish  grants  and  concessions  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
under  all  possible  circumstances  and  phases.  Claims  and  evidences  of 
title  were  to  be  raked  up  from  old  records,  musty  documents,  anti- 
quated titles,  concessions,  settlement-rights,  transfers,  entails,  and  every 
species  of  oral  and  written  evidence  of  title,  real  and  factitious. 

[A.  D.  1806.]  Claims  of  this  character  were  eagerly  sought  by  the 
iand  speculator,  and  as  freely  produced  by  the  needy  Creole,  and  the 
avaricious  fabricator.  An  active  commerce  sprung  up  between  the  art- 
ful land-jobbers  and  the  docile,  unlettered  settler ;  titles,  complete  and 
incomplete,  were  multiplied  in  endless  variety ;  and,  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1806,  the  several  Hecorders'  oflices  established  by  Congress 
for  upper  and  lower  Louisiana,  were  filled  with  the  accumulated  titles 
and  claims  to  land  filed  for  record.  Subsequently  the  number  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  various  acts  of  Congress,  providing  for  such  as 
were  excluded  by  previous  acts. 

During  this  period  the  rage  for  speculating  in  lands  pervaded  the 
whole  western  country,  as  well  as  the  principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  '•  To  such  an  extent,"  says  the  Frankfort  Palladium,  "  had 
the  hateful  spirit  of  inordinate  speculation  in  lands  proceeded,  that  it , 
had  corrupted  ike  fourUains  of  lobulation  and  tile  courts  of  jus^ice^  as 
uell  as  the  body  politic.  The  rapacious  spirit  of  accumulating  large 
bodies  of  land,  pervaded  the  whole  country  and  nation,  engendering  a 
piass  of  corruption  in  every  State  of  the  Union ;  aiwi  which  mtnaced 
the  existence  of  the  Union  itself V* 

The  halls  of  Congress  were  thronged  by  artM  agents  and  intr^^ng 
speculators,  who  exerted  all  their  influence  to  control  the  legislation  as 
well  as  the  general  policy  of  the  Federal  government,  on  the  subject  of 
the  public  domain,  and  to  give  such  shape  and  force  to  bills  as  might 
be  most  advantageous.  The  uniform  policy  of  the  Federal  government 
was  in  favor  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  public  lands  in  small 
divisions  suitable  for  indrndual  families,  and  at  a  certain  fixed  price 
per  acre.      The  views  and  interests  of  the  speculator  was  just  the 

•  See  Frankfort  Palladium  (Kentucky),  Januaiy  35th,  1806. 
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reverse.  He  sought  to  monopolize  the  public  domain  for  his  own  indi- 
vidual aggrandizement ;  or,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  immense  landed 
estates  and  barronial  possessions  suited  to  a  landed  aristocracy.  A  . 
policy  exactly  suited  to  his  views  prevailed  within  the  Spanish  domin- 
ion, which  was  maintained  in  west  Florida,  south  of  the  line  of  de- 
marcation and  north  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  in  the 
territory  west  of  the  Natchitoches.  The.  national  difficulties  and  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Spanish  government  relative  to  boundaries, 
were  such  as  to  provoke  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  govern* 
ment ;  and  the  onanish  authoritxes,  contemplating  a  retrocession  of  the 
territory  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  were  active  in  at- 
tempts to  foment  discontent  in  the  Creole  population,  and  to  induce 
collisions  with  the  Federal  authorities.  At  the  Fame  time  Spanish 
troops  in  west  Florida  and  Texas,  with  the  knowledge  and  instigation 
of  Colonel  Burr  and  General  Payton,  were  put  in  motion  to  sustain  the 
pretensions  of  Spain.  Prior  to  this  moveratiit  Colonel  Burr  had  been 
closeted  for  hours  together  with  thg  Spanish  minister,  Yrujo^  near 
the  Federal  government. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  when  the  western  pooplo  Avcre  organizing  into 
volunteer  regiments  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  aud  Tennessee,  and  tondcriiig 
their  services  to  the  Federal  government  for  the  M'ndication  of  tlieir 
national  rights,  and  when  the  Commandcr-in-ehief  had  been  directed  to 
occupy  the  threatened  frontier;  when  disunionists  had  been  sowing  the 
seeds  of  discontent  in  upper,  and  tjie  Spanish  in  lower  Louisiana, 
Colonel  Burr,  late  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  but  (he  un.^uc- 
cessful  candidate  for  President,  chagrined  and  crabittcred  in  his  feel- 
ings toward  those  in  power,  embarrassed  in  his  financial  schemes,  and 
reckless  of  consequences  as  to  the  future,  was  traversing  the  whole 
westerly  country,  '*  making  his  galloping  journies,"  and  '•  his  meteor-like 
visits,"  to  every  point  of  the  new  States  and  Territories.  Ilis  former 
elevated  station.  Lis  exalted  intellect.  zvA  Lis  faciiiatinc  acldrcss,  ijave 
him  a  ready  access  t-o  tlio  cor.fidcueo  of  (l)o  wealthy  vlxA  inHuential,  and 
a  commanding  infiuoncc  in  all  pojuilar  aj^.^or.iblics. 

The  public  were  impressed  wi^li  a  belief  that  his  visits  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  some  imp'n  f.int  5:eerr't  cntcry^ri^'o.  under  the  cog- 
nizance, if  not  under  tlie  imme'lini^e  or*!  rn  jf  the  F(  doral  government.. 
The  enterprisj  in  which  he  wus  eLrrnpx"!,  wr-.j  reprcs\  ntcd  aii  one  which 
opened  the  direct  road  to  wealth  and  distinction,  to  those  who  are  am- 
bitious of  honorable  promotion.  The  ardent,  tlie  credulous,  the  ambi- 
tious and  the  desperate,  were  attracted  by  the  mysi-rious  nature  of  the 
expedition ;  and  satisfied  by  vague  hints,  inaendoes  and  significant 
phrases,  that  it  was  not  only  feasible,  but  highly  advantageous  to  all 
concerned,  they  relied  for  success  upon  the  skill  and  ability  of  their 
enterprising  leader. 

Thus  men  were  secretly  enlisted,  agents  appointed,  emissaries  em- 
ployed, money  procured,  arms,  ammunition,  provisions  and  military 
stores,  were  provided  at  various  points  on  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland 
rivers,  preparatory  to  the  execution  of  the  grand  unknown  design.  In 
every  county  of  Kentucky  Burr  had  "  his  enlisting  officers,"  and  an 
expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces  was  intimated  as  the  object  of 
the  enterprise ;  yet  it  was  frequently  intimated  that '-  Ihtre  was  some- 
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thing  more  behind — "  that  the  present  government  of  the  United  States 
could  not  stand,  that  much  money  might  be  made  by  the  first  ad- 
rcniurers."* 

To  a  few  of  his  intimate  associates  and  confidential  friends,  diaun- 
ionists  and  inimical  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  disclosed 
more  fully  his  ulterior  plans. 

Abort  we  attempt  to  arraign  Colonel  Burr. — The  watchful  eye  of  the 
Federal  government  had  been  directed  toward  Colonel  Burr,  and  all 
his  movements  had  been  closely  observed  for  months ;  yet  so  artfully 
had  his  designs  been  concealed  by  his  friends  and  adherents,  that  it 
,  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1806,  that  public  suspicion  waa  awakened 
to  his  real  resign ;  and  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  by  the  first  attempt  of  the  Federal  author- 
ities to  arrest  the  unlawful  enterprise.  On  the  5th  of  November, 
Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess,  Esquire,  District  Attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  Kentucky,  moved  for  the  arrest  of  Aaron  Burr,  upon  a 
ehar^e  of  setting  on  fact  ^'  a  military  expedition  against  the  Spanish 

provinces,  "t 

«  See  Western  World,  June  .30th,  1808,  article  ''Rfgulut  ^nsioeredJ'  A 
number  of  elaborate  articles  had  appeared  in  the  public  prims,  over  the  signature 
of  "RegHJos,*'  in  vindication  of  Messrs.  Alien  and  Clay — and  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Clay  himself,  as  was  supposed. 

t  The  f(illowin|r  is  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  instituted  in  the  Federal 
Court  at  Fmnkfort,  Kentucky,  against  Col.  Aaron  Burr,  November  5th  1806 — 
TiZ. :    Federal  Court — Hon.  Harry  Innrs,  Judge  pretiding. 

United  States  Plaintiff,        1  On  motion  of  the  United  Stales 

versus  >  District  Attorney, 

Aaron  Bnrr,  Defendant.       J  J.  H.  Daviess. 

•"Motion  in  the  Federal  Court  of  the  Kentuckv  District  aoainst  Aaron  Burr, 

EeqUIEE,  LATE  VlCE-fttESIDENT  OF  THE  UnITED  StATES,  FOB  CRIMES  OF  HIGH    MIS- 
DEMEANORS. 

"^Oii  Wfunepdov,  nbowt  noon,  on  the  fifth  instant,  J.  H.  Daviess,  Esquire,  At- 
torney of  the  Unit«  d  S'ntes  for  the  ubnve  di^l^ict,  rose,  and,  sddressinp  the  court, 
said  that  he  had  n  inoHon  to  make  of  the  Dtiinst  magnitude  and  extraordinary 
notnre.  and  which  retjarded  theweifnie  of  the  Union  at  large.  That  the  unhap- 
y*}'  state  of  lis  henitli  hlone  had  prevented  him  from  making  rt  on  the  first  day  of 
tlie  term.  That  he  nhould  ground  his  moiitm  on  an  affidnvit  which  he  would  pre- 
sent to  ihe  court.     He  then  made  nalli  to  tl»e  following  affidavit : 

"  United  St  .tej  of  America,  KE^T^c!CY  District,  get  — J.  H.  Daviess,  Attor- 
ney fur  ihe  United  Slntea  in  and  for  said  District,  upon  his  cor|)oreal  oath,  doth 
depose  nnd  f«nv,  t!iat  the  deponent  is  informed,  nnd  doth  verily  helieve,  that  a  cer- 
tain Aaron  Burr,  lOsquire,  iut«  Vice-Piesidcnt  of  the  United  Slates,  for  several 
months  pas%  lios  b- en,  and  is  now,  engaged  in  preparing  and  selling  on  foot,  and 
in  providing  nt:d  preparing  tlie  n»eans  for,  a  military  expedition  and  enterprise 
within  this  disttirt,  lor  t^'e  ptirpose  of  descrndinc:  the  Ohio  and  Missifsippi  there- 
with, and  rmt^cing  wj»r  npon  Ihe  fr-nhjrets  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  are  in  a  state 
of  pei«e  with  ihe  jxiople  of  the«e  United  State.s — to  wir.,  on  the  provinces  of  Mex- 
ico, on  the  westwHrnly  side  cf  Loiiifinnn,  which  appertain  and  belong  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  a^Kuropeun  prince,  with  v\-1iom  the^c  United  States  ors  at  peace. 

**  And  jiaiil  deponent  further  s'-irh,  thnt  1:^  is  informed,  and  luUy  believes,  that 
the  above  charge  enn  bp,  and  w.Il  be,  fuiIy  pusiantinted  by  evidence,  provided 
'In's  honorable  court  will  graist  compulsory  process  to  bring  in  witnesses  to  testify 
thereto. 

**  And  the  deponent  further  Miih,  that  he  is  informed,  and  verily  be'i^ves,  that 

i\\e  agents  and  emissaries  of  th'»  ^nld  Burr  have  purchased  up,  and  are  onlimiing 

to  purchase,  large  stores  of  provisions,  as  if  for  nn  army;  w\\icli  the  said  Buik* seems 

to  conceal  in  piept   mystery  frofn  lijr  pf  opie  ot  'arge,  h<»  piirposes  and  projects; 

«uhile  the  minds  of  ^ho  good  pcnpi>j  of  this  district  seem  agitated  with  the  current 
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After  an  meffectoal  attempt  to  procare  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  the 
Federal  Attorney  was  at  last  compelled  to  abandon  the  prosecution ; 
yet  it  was  not  nntil  he  had  become  fuUy  convinced  of  the  overweaning 
influence  of  the  court  in  favor  of  ^c  prisoner,  and  an  evident  disposi- 
tion not  only  to  overrule  every  motion  made  by  the  prosecution,  but 
to  entertain  every  plea  and  motion  for  the  defense. 

The  defense  wa»  conducted  by  Colonel  Burr  himsdf,  assisted  by  hi» 
eounscl,  John  Allen  and  Henry  Clay,-  Esquires,  both  exercising  unlim- 
ited influence  over  the  Federal  Judge,  who,  by  an  unprecedented  decis- 
ion, and  an  extraordinary  charge  to  tlie  grand  jury,  seemed  determin- 
ed to  embarrass  eveiy  effort  of  the  District  Attorney. 

rumor  that  a  militaiy  expedition  against  some  neighboring  power  is  preparing; 
by  said  Burr. 

'*  Wherefore  said  Attorney,  on  behalf  of  said  United  States,  prays,  that  due- 
process  issue  to  compel  the  personal  appearance  of  the  said  Aaron  Burr  in  this 
court,  and  also  of  such  witnesses  as  may  he  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  said  United 
States,  and  that  this  honorable  court  will  duly  reco^izo  the  said  Aaron  Burr, 
to  answer  such  charges  as  may  be  preferred  against  him  in  the  premises  ;  aud  in 
the  mean  tinoe,  that  he  desist  and  refrain  from^  all  further  preparation  and  pro- 
ceedinfif  in  the  said  annament  within  the  said  United  States,  or  t)ie  territories  or 
dependencies  thereof.  J.  H.  DAVifss,  A.  U.  S.^ 

"  Having  read  thin  affidavit,  the  Attorney  pVocceded  in  the  following  words  ; 

**  The  present  subject  has  much  enga£;ed  my  mind.  The  case  made  out  is  only 
as  to  the  ez|>edition  against  Mexico  ;  but  I  have  information  on  which  I  caa 
vely,  that  all  the  western  territories  are  the  «ext  object  of  the  scheme;  and,  final- 
ly, all  the  region  of  the  Ohio  is  calculated  as  falliug  into  the  vortex  of  the  new 
proposed  revolution.  What  the  practicability  of  this  scheme  is  1  will  not  say  > 
out,  certainly,  any  progress  in  it  might  cost  our  country  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure to  imdo  ;  and,  at  Uie  least,  great  public  agitation  must  be  expected. 

*'  I  am  determined  to  use  every  efibrt  in  my  power,  as  an  officer  aud  as  a  man,, 
to  prevent  and  defeat  it. 

"  Having  made  the  affidavit  myself,  I  shall  make  no  comments  on  its  suffi- 
ciency. 

**  In  case  of  felony,  the  affidavit  must  be  positive  as  to  a  felony  actually  com- 
mitted, but  in  a  mibdemeaoor  of  this  nature,  where  the  sole  object  of  the  law  is 
prevention,  such  an  oath  cannot  be  required  ;  the  thing  uuist  rest  on  belief  as  to> 
the  main  point  of  guilt. 

"  I  could  easily  prove  positively  the  purchase  of  supplies  of  various  kinds,- 
but  this  is  no  ofliense.  Mr.  Burr  may  purchase  supplies  ;  he  may  import  arms  ;. 
he  may  enga^  men,  which  I  am  tuld  is  actually  begun  ;  yet  all  these  tliiugs, 
being  proved,  make  no  offense — neither  can  proof  of  the  declarations  of  his 
known  conlidents,  of  which  abundance  might  be  had,  attach  guilt  to  him  :  it  is 
the  design,  the  intent,  with  which  he  noakes  these  preparati^ks  chat  constitute  his 
misdemeanor. 

"  There  must  be  a  ffreat  exertion  of  supposition  to  imagine  a  cose  in  which 
positive  proof  of  the  illegal  design  can  be  had ;  it  must  rest  in  information  aud 
belief. 

"  The  court,  ought,  therefore,  to  issue  a  warrant  or  capias  for  the  accused,  and 
examine  witnesses,  when  the  court  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Burr 
should  be  bound  to  fi;ood  behavior  on  the  premises,  or  recognized  to  appear  here 
and  answer  to  an  indictment" 

In  answer  to  this  motion.  Judge  Innis  declared  the  course  of  the  Federal  At- 
torney without  precedent  or  sufficient  evidence,  and  required  the  mature  reflec- 
tion of  the  court ;  that  to  award  the  process  required,  would  be  oppressive  aud 
unjuft  to  the  oecustd,  and  would  be  an  act  r/  tyranny,  to  which  the  court  could 
not  be  accessory. 

The  District  Attorney  then  demanded  a  grand  jury,  which  at  length  was 
conceded ;  and  a  grand  jury  was  impanneled  and  s^om.  Amon^  the  wit- 
nesses were  Benjamin  Sebastian,  John  Brown  and  General  John  Adair,  besides 
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At  length,  in  view  of  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling  induced  by 
designing  men,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  strong  measures  threatened  by 
Burr's  friends  and  advocates,  the  District  Attorney  was  induced  to 
make  a  formal  motion  for  the  discharge  of  ike  grand  jury^  upon  the 
alleged  plea  of  the  absence  of  a  material  witness  for  the  prosecution.* 

*  S<*.e  Mississippi  Messenger,  Dec.  6tli,  1806. 

many  others  known  as  formerly  Spanish  associates. — See  Western  World,  J^ov. 
tth  and  IStA,  1806 — also  the  Mississippi  J^Jessenger,  Dee.  9th,  1806. 

As  this  trial  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  give 
ike  reader  a  brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case,  as  follows,  viz.: 

Nov.  8th.  The  grand  jury  was  called  and  Judse  Innis  delivered  his  char^, 
which  was  altogether  favorable  to  the  accused.  Mr.  Daviess  then  arose  and  in- 
formed the  jury  that  they  might  call  on  him  if  they  thought  proper,  to  assist 
them  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  when  his  further  remarks  were  interrupted 
bv  Henry  Clay,  Esquire,  one  of  Mr.  Burr's  counsel,  who,  addressing  the  court, 
©bserved,  "  that  Uie  privilege  contended  for  by  the  Federal  Attorney  was  a  novel 
on^t  and  he  hoped  the  court  wofvUd  not  grant  tt." 

Mr.  Daviess  replied  at  length,  and  closed  his  remarks  with  the  foUowine 
Words,  viz.:  '<Mr.  Clay  declares  his  confidence  in  the  innocence  of  the  accused. 
After  this  I  was  in  hopes  he  would  have  renounced  all  attempts  to  stjfle  ivquiry, 
IS  there  is  no  scheme,  my  examinations  cannot  make  the  witnesses  sioear  there  is 
one.  If  there  is  an  enterprise,  my  inquiries  may  devolop  it"  The  court  over^ 
ruled  the  motion  and  refused  to  permit  the  Federal  Attorney  to  aid  in  the  exam- 
inations of  the  grand  jury,  and  the  case  was  submitted  to  their  unaided  delib- 
erations. 

The  grand  jury  as  their  finding,  returned  **  an  address  to  the  court,"  extraor- 
dinary and  unprecedented  in  its  cnaiibcter,  asserting  their  belief  in  the  entire  in- 
nocenee  of  the  accused,  as  to  any  intention  or  design  to  violate  the  Iavtb  of  the 
country.  **  John  Allen,  Esquire,  one  of  the  counsels  of  Colonel  Burr,  then  arose 
and  desired  permission  to  take  a  copy  of  the  address  of  the  grand  jury  for  pub- 
lication, iu  order  to  relieve  public  suspicions  couceming  his  intimate  friends 
who  were  implicated  in  the  public  censure." — See  }Vesiam  World,  Dec.  VSt/i, 
lsn6. 

Mr.  Djivicss,  fuUy  assenting  to  the  copy  for  publication,  closed  his  remarks 
with  the  following  significant  words,  viz.:  "  I  know  much  parade  of  innocence 
Will  be  alilcted  :  Trep'se  u;ion  cents.  The  public  mind  mav  be  carried  oif :  but 
in  a.  few  in  ntfis  it  will  perceive  this  projtct  as  it  really  is.  Sly  conviction  is  un- 
shaken.  The  grand  jury  seem  to  have  aimed  a  blow  at  the  root '/  tumor  and 
suspicion.     Let  the  Court  fix  the  diagrace  on  me  or  on  them.  ^ 

"  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  address  to  the  grand  jury  is  altogether  un- 
precedented, and,  eonseq>ieiitli/y  improper.  Why  has  it  been  necessarjr  to  depart 
from  the  common  course  of  proceeding  ?  Why  in  t/iis  c«»c  did  the  jury  travel 
out  of  the  established  course,  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  jjursued,  as 
well,  by  the  grand  jurors  of  Kentucky  as  of  every  other  country,  from  the  first 
dawn  of  jurisprudence?  Did  the  jury  think  it  necessary,  in  order  to  remove  sus- 
picion from.  Ike  chaiacVr  of  Colonel  Hurr,  that  they  should  transcend  the  usual 
limits  of  their  duty,  by  eulogizing  the  man,  whom,  in  the  capacity  of  jurors, 
they  could  only  condemn  or  a-auU,  according  to  the  evidence  before  them  ?  Did 
the  jury  attend  to  the  proceedings  before  the  court  ?  Did  they  not  perceive 
that  every  nerve  was  exerted  by  Colonel  Burr  and  his  counsel  to  suppress  in- 
quiry ?    D  'cs  this  lo.k  lik'  innoceuce  f  , 

"  I  trust  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  will  concur  with  me  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  Jury  in  their  sinj^lar  "  aidress"  have  ^iven  strength  to  thel 
idea  already  entertained,  that  Colonel  Burr  is  now  engaged  m  a  project  in /mica 
to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 

•'  Is  Colonel  Burr  a  man  of  so  much  importance  to  this  commwiily,  and  his 

innocence,  or  his  exemption  fr.im  sispicinn,  so  essentially  requisite,  that  the 

granJ  jury  must  draw  up  an  addrtss,  not  only  declaring  him  not  gu  Ity  (which 

was  the  propper  8toppi^?g  place),  but  must  they  also  go  further  and  declare  him 

*  *cUar  Opswipicinn  ?^    ♦     *     ♦     » 

"'  Ev  ery  attempt  has  been  made  by  Colonel  Burr  and  his  counsel  in  court  to 
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This  premature  attempt  to  arraign  Colonel  Burr,  without  sufficient 
evidence  for  his  conviction,  served  only  to  produce  a  popular  prejudice 
in  his  favor  and  to  give  a  partial  triumph  to  his  friends  over  law  and 
justice ;  while  a  disbelief  or  doubt  of  his  guilt  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  expediting  his  equipments  and  prosecuting  vigorously  his  plans  for 
descending  the  Mississippi. 

After  his  discharge  at  Frankfort,  Colonel  Burr  proceeded  to  Nash- 
ville, where  his  late  honorable  discharge  secured  him  many  friends  and 
a  hearty  welcome.  Encouraged  by  his  good  fortune,  he  resumed  his 
prepai  atlons,  which  were  urged  with  renewed  vigor  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  grand  enterprise.  Friends  multipliedj  and  money  was  ad- 
vanced at  will  for  expediting  his  voyage  down  the  Mississippi.  Boats 
of  light  draft  were  in  progress  of  construction  at  various  points  upon 
the  Ohio  and  Cumberland  rivers ;  arms,  ammunition  and  supplies  of 
all  kinds  were  provided  for  the  expedition,  which  was  designed  to  enter 
the  Mississippi  about  the  20th  day  of  December. 

prevent  an  open  inquiry;   and  notJiiiig  was  left  undone,  whicli  might  embarrast 
the  public  Mtomey,  and  prevent  his  arriving  at  the  truth. 

"  I  cannot  forbear  extending  my  remarks,  by  observing  that  the  honorable 
Judge  appeared  predetermined  to  have  Colonel  Burr  acquitted,  a^d  that  with 
eclat,  if  possible.'^— ^ee  WcMtem  World,  Dec  ibth,  1806. 

The  friends  and  adherents  of  Colonel  Burr,  elated  at  their  success  in  eluding 
the  power  of  the  law,  and  to  sustain  the  Court  and  grand  jury  before  the  pub- 
lic, proceeded  to  celebrate  Burr's  release  bj  a  ball  to  the  successful  intriguer. 

Tne  day  after  the  finding  of  the  stsluS.  jury,  tickeU  were  distributed  for  a 
ball  to  be  given  in  honor  of  Colonel  Burr,  appointed  for  Monday  night  at  Cap- 
tain Taylor's  Hotel :  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses  w«t  not  for  Colonel  Burr 
and  his  confederates.  The  ball  was  but  poorly  attended  either  by  gentlemen  or 
ladies,  and  tliose  in  attendance  were  chiefly  from  the  families  of  Harry  Innis, 
John  BroTVTi,  and  others  favorable  to  Burr's' schemes :  the  whole  display  prov- 
ing very  tx/isatibfactory  to  Colonel  Burr  and  his  satellites. 

Indijs'nant  at  the  outrage  upon  the  community,  a  number  of  patriotic  citizens, 
of  the  first  s^tanding  in  the  country,  united, in  giving  a  splendid  ball  on  Thurs- 
day night  following  at  Bushe's  Hotel,  in  honor  of  I'^e  Uruon,  and  in  approbation 
of  the  vifrilance  a/,d  Jinnness  of  Joseph  H.  iJarins,  District  Attonu^y  of  jhe 
United  States  Among  those  in  attendance  were  seventy  gentlemen  and  thirty 
ladies.  Among  the  former  were  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  St44<?»  tlie  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  many  leading  members  of  both  houses  of 
the  legial&ture.—kce  fVedcm  fpnrlff,  Die.  mih,  180^.' 

Among  the  distinguished  citizens,  who  served  as  nianagert  of  this  patriotic 
ball,  were  Colonel  Jam^^s  F.  J^Joore,  Senator;  J\Jajcr  Cientral  i'ainnel  iJjpkins^ 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  Jofin  Fop'\  Senator  in  Congress,  John 
Rowan,  Secretary  of  State  :  Gfne.al  Green  Clai/,  Speaker  pro-tern  of  Senate  ; 
Coloiul  Jihou  l\,yne,  State  Senator  ;  Cuhnel  Henry  Cnsl,  Ceurge  hibb,  Esqurr, 
and  .^^amuel  M'Kee,  members  of  tiie  legislature  ;  Captain  Richard  Taylor  and 
Hm.  Tri^e;,  Etq,  ^ 

The  fe.stivities  of  the  evening  and  tlie  patriotic  convivialitie«?  of  the  occasion 
were  enlivened  by  the  cordial  sympatliies  of  the  heroes  of  1776,  with  the  soli- 
tary interruption  of  a  transient  scowl  of  indignation  at  the  unwelcome  appear- 
ance, for  a  moment,  of  a  spy  from  the  Burr  oou.spirators. — SFtft.rn  Horla.  Dec. 
18/A,  1H06. 

Noithor  Mr.  Clay  or  Mr.  Allen  were  present  at  eitlier  of  the  balls  aboved 
named.  T  he  course  of  these  two  attornics  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Burr,  excited 
a  storm  of  puV>\ic  indignation  against  them,  as  well  as  against  other  prominent 
aiders  and  abettors  of  Burr's  cause.  The  popular  indi^^natiou  prevailed  most 
against  John  Allen,  Benjamin  Sebastian,  Jolin  Brown,  Georgie  N^icholas,  Harry 
Innis  and  others  of  the  former  Spanish  party  ;  and  notwithstanding  tlie  stren- 
uous exertions  of  Mr.  Clay  in  a  series  of  elaborate  articles,  published  over  the 
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Meantime  apprehension  and  alarm  were  awakened  throughout  the 
whole  West  and  South-west  The  release  of  Burr  was  viewed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  as  portentious  of  danger  to  the  stability  of 
tlie  Union,  which  seemed  verging  to  dissolution.  Nor  was  this  appre- 
hension diminished,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
27th  of  November,  issued  his  proclamation,  announcing  the  existence 
of  a  powerful  combination  of  lawless  individuals,  who  were  engaged  in 
tlie  uiik\sful  enterprise  of  a  military' expedition  against  the  dominions 
of  Spain,  and  commanding  all  civil  and  military  authorities  of  every 
grade  to  be  active  and  vigilant  in  suppressing  the  same. 

On  tlie  2d  of  December,  Edward  Tiffin,  Governor  of  Ohio,  submit- 
ted to  the  legislature  a  confidential  communication,  announcing  the  ac- 
tive preparations  then  progressing  within  that  State,  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Colonel  Burr's  agents,  who  were  then  equipping 
twelve  or  fifteen  Kentucky  flat-boats  near  Marietta ;  and  that  he  was 
informed  of  two  other  floatillas  preparing  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  general  expedition.  He  also  communi- 
cated his  views  relative  to  the  object  ana  design  of  the  conspirators ; 
having  been  credibly  informed  that  the  expedition  was  ai  first  to  con- 
sist of  thirteen  hundred  men,  with  such  reinforcements  as  might  be 
ready  to  join  them  for  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  its  dependen- 
cies ;  together  with  the  erection  of  a  new  government,  independent  of 
the  United  States,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  power ;  that 
the  western  people  were  to  be  seduced  from  the  Union,  or  forced  to  ce- 
cede  from  it. 

The  governor  was  clothed  with  the  authority  to  call  out  the  militia ; 
and  fourteen  boats  containing  military  stores  and  supplies,  were  seized 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum. 

About  the  same  time  a  number  of  boats,  containing  provisions,  amu- 
nition  and  arms,  supposed  to  belong  to  Aaron  Burr,  having  passed  the 
Falls,  a  detachment  of  militia,  under  General  Winlock,  was  stationed 
at  Louisville  with  orders  to  examine  all  boats  passing.  Other  detach- 
ments were  likewise  po^^lod  at  the  mouths  of  the  Cumberland  and  Trade- 
Water  rivers. 

Among  the  boats  \7hich  had  descended- the  Ohio,  were  two,  contain- 
ing artillery,  musquctd  and  bayonets,  of  French  manufacture,  and  on 
board  were  several  men  who  spoke  the  French  language.* 

The  spirit  of  disunion  and  revolt  had  been  widely  diffused  among 
the  French  and  Spanish  inhabitants  of  upper  Louisiana,  and  among 
the  French  of  the  Illinois  country,  from  St.  Louis  to  St  Genevieve 

■■■■  ■  ■■..^■■  .»»M.-^.  yii--i-l..  ■ 

•  Western  World,  Dec.  Clh,  1806. 

signature  of  *'  Re<cu'ii',**  to  defend  them  and  shield  them  nj^ainst  pahJic  od/'iim, 
thioy  "Were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  thorough  inquiry  by  the  legislature,  which 
resulted  in  the  disclosure  of  the  most  astonishing  corruption  in  ofilco.  and  mor- 
al turpitude,  bv  cxposini^  acts  of  a  treasonable  nature  which  had  marked  the 
career  of  prominent  politicians  for  more  tlian  twenty  years  previous.  These 
investigations  relative  to  the  treasonable  conduct  of  Innis,  Brown,  Sebastian, 
Nicholas  and  Allen,  were  warmly  opposed  in  the  legislature,  by  HeTiry  Clay, 
who  used  every  eflfort  to  smother  investigation,  as  he  had  done  in  the  defense  of 
Burr.  Yet  the  inquiry  was  pressed  forward,  and  the  seal  of  national  divSgrace 
was  set  upon  the  guilty  ;  and  the  "  i>j)anish  Associates*'  were  fully  exposed. — Se 
HeUem  tt'orld,  July  26c7t,  180b. 
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and  Kaskaskia.  A  respectable  gentleman  at  St.  Louis,  in  a  letter  dated 
November  9tli,  1806,  states  that  "  the  greater  part  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards  are  disaffected  toward  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  becoming  subjects  of  their  old  mas- 
ters. They  seem  to  view  the  measure  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  and 
its  consummation  beyond  doubt."* 

General  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Henderson  county,  who  had  visited  this 
region,  in  a  letter  dated  December  18th,  180G,  says  "  that  as  soon  as 
Colonel  Burr's  return  from  the  South  was  announced  at  Kaskaskia, 
consternation  seemed  to  pervade  all  ranks  of  Americans  in  the  terri- 
tory. It  was  certain  Colonel  Burr  had  written  treasonable  letters  to 
St.  Louis,  and  had  greatly  elated  the  French  and  Spaniards  with  the 
hope  of  soon  being  dismembered  from  the  Union ;^^  also  "in  St.  Gen- 
evieve and  on  the  road  from  thence  to  St.  Louis,  scarcely  any  othe^ 
subject  was  mentioned ;  and  after  the  despatches  from  Colonel  De  Paia- 
ter,  the  French  and  Spanish  inhabitants  looking  upon  the  event  as  if  it 
had  already  taken  place — two  militia  captains  having  hailed  ihe  fifteenth 
day  of  November  as  the  period  of  their  emancipation,  declared  that 
they  would  rally  around  the  Spanish  flag  the  moment  it  should  be 
hoisted." 

Yet  the  adherents  of  Burr  at  this  place,  as  in  all  other  places,  affect- 
ed to  treat  the  alarm  and  apprehension  entertained  by  tne  friends  of 
the  IJnion  as  preposterous  and  unfounded. 

In  the  Indiana  territory  the  Federal  jurisdiction  extended  from  the 
Great  Miami  westward  to  Kaskaskia  and  the  upper  Mississippi :  yet 
Burr  had  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  his  schemes  and  interests,  the 
Federal  Judge,  the  Governor,  and  a  strong  influence  in  the  Territorial 
legislature.  As  late  as  December,  1807,  the  influence  of  Burr's  ad- 
herents, with  a  little  intrigue,  was  strong  enough  to  secure  the  election 
of  Major  Davis  Floyd,  to  the  office  of  clerk  in  the  lower  house,  al- 
though he  had  been  indicted  with  Aaron  Burr  at  Richmond,  for  a  high 
mi$demea)ior  against  the  government ;  and  had  subsequently  been  ar- 
raigned at  Jeffcrsonville  before  the  Federal  Judge,  Thomas  T.  Davis, 
who,  after  a  mock  trial,  had  sentenced  him  to  the  mere  nominal  fine  of 
ten  dollars  and  three  hours  imprisonment. 

This  same  Judge  Davis  had  been  one  of  Burr's  intimate  friends,  and 
an  early  and  prominent  adviser  of  his  unlawful  enterprise,  t 

The  subsequent  career  of  Colonel  Burr  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
his  capitulation,  his  mock  trial  at  Washington,  his  absconding  from  the 
civil  authorities,  and  his  final  capture  by  the  military  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernment, all  within  the  limits  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  have  all  been 
recorded  in  another  place.  J 

The  schemes  of  (Joldnel  Burr,  his  plans  of  ambition  and  personal 
aggrandizement,  and  the  revolutionary  enterprise  contemplated  by  him, 
or  for  which  he  was  suspected  by  the  government  and  the  friends  of 
the  Union,  cannot  be  more  explicitly  and  more  concisely  expressed,  than 
in  the  following  graphic  sketch  tfrom  the  "  Western  World,"  of  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1807,  entitled  '^  Burros  Conspiracy ^^^  viz.: 

*  Western  World,  Nov.  28th,  1806. 

t  See  a  letter  from  Jeflfersonville,  dated  Aug.  24th,  1807,  in  the  Western  World 
of  Sept.  24th,  1807. 
X  See  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  vol.  2. 
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"  The  proclamation  of  the  executive  of  the  tJnitcd  States  renders 
every  sort  of  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  public  papers  friendly  to  the 
government  no  longer  necessary :  the  matter  is  now  established  upon 
the  clearest  and  most  authentic  foundation,  the  official  authority  and 
act  of  the  cliief  magistrate. 

"  The  public  now  explicitly  know  that  a  conspiracy  has  actually  ex- 
isted. We  may  now,  with  propriety,  eriter  upon  a  more  detailed  inves- 
tigation, and  offer,  without  reserve,  both  the  facts  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  the  obvious  courses  and  consequences  of  the  designs 
which  have  been  for  nearly  two  years  hatching. 

"  The  design  of  Mr.  Burr,  we  are  credibly  informed,  arose  from  an 
application  made  to  him  to  favor  the  seizure  and  occupation  of  the  Ya- 
zoo territory^  under  the  color  of  law,  but  hj  force  ami  arms.  To  this 
project,  Mr.  Burr  appeared  not  at  first  to  pay  much  attention — it  was 
considered  as  not  of  sufficient  moment,  nor  affording  adequate  objects  to 
tempt  ambition  nor  to  reward  such  faculties  as  were  best  adapted  for 
brilliant  and  hazardous  enterprises ;  that  the  object  could  neither  produce 
in  advance  the  means  for  its  own  accomplishment,  nor  reward  those  who 
should  engage  in  it,  but  by  the  slow  and  precarious  means  of  agricultural 
labor ;  that  it  was  likely  to  meet  national  opposition,  while  it  increased 
the  hazard ;  that  men  who  would  lead,  and  by  whose  talents  great  en- 
terprises are  always  conducted  and  prove  successful,  would  not  enter 
upon  such  a  project  alone,  while  lands  were  to  be  had  so  easily  in  the 
States  and  new  Territories,  or  in  the  new  acquisitions  of  Louisiana,  with- 
out such  hazards ;  but  that  under  all  considerations  there  were  obstacles 
on  the  threshold  which  were  insuperable — these  were,  it  is  presumed, 
men.  arms  and  money. 

"  It  was  represented  that  from  the  eastern  States  a  great  number  of 
men  could  be  procured ;  that  in  the  capital  cities  there  were  many  per- 
sons ready  to  advance  mon^y,  and  that  other  resources  could  be  pro- 
vided by  means  well  understood :  what  ikvse  means  are  we  may  possi- 
bly be  able  to  point  out,  and  we  know  that  the  executive  is  fully  ap- 
prised of  certain  means  which  were  already  put  in  operation  and  with 
apparent  success. 

•'•  We  have  heard  very  lately  of  6,000  stand  of  arras,  shipped  from 
Baltimore^  for  that  direction — but  we  have  also  heard  of  a  stratagem 
by  which  it  was  intended,  under  specious  and  apparently  patriotic  pre- 
tenses, to  arm  the  insurgents  with  the  weapons  of  the  general  govern* 
meyU,  and  from  its  arsenals.  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  this  arti- 
cle we  have  blended  facts  of  which  we  possess  the  evidence.,  with  other 
inductions  from  the  facts,  which  concur  with  each  other,  and  render  tho 
whole  coherent  and  complete. 

"  New  suggestions  that  men  and  money  could  be  prorured  were  the 
dawning  rays  of  the  conspiracy — and  upon  the  assurance  of  these  be- 
ing forthcoming  on  demand^  this  great  fabric  which  we  are  now  to  ex- 
pose to  the  world^s  indignation  was  founded. 

"-  The  scheme  of  empire  was  more  comprehensive,  than  any  man  not 
well  informed  can  conceive — but  it  is  demonstrable,  that  is,  the  editor 
of  this  paper  can  demonstrate  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  in  spite 
of  the  most  confirmed  incredulity,  that  the  design  conceived  and  in- 
tended by  Mr.  Burfj  extended  to 
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1.  "The  estal/lishmcnt  of  a  despotic  government  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

2.  "  That  Mr.  Burr  was  to  be  the  despot. 

3.  "  Tliat  from  among  his  friends  in  tlie  United  States  were  to  T>e 
selected  the  materials  of  new  nobles — no  doubt  conservative  senates 
and  legions  of  honor  ! 

4.  "  That  among  his  designs  of  empire  vj fire  fundamental! y  predeter- 
mined a  formidable  military  and  naval  establishment,  and  that  it  was 
to  bo  reared  from  the  materials  of  the  United  States,  combined  with 
other  foreign  materials. 

5.  "  That,  of  course,  the  sea-coast,  on  an  extensive  line,  was  to  be 
seized  and  occupied. 

6.  '•  That  offers  of  honor  and  emolument  were  to  be  held  forth  to 
adventurers,  and  to  every  description  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

"  This  vast  and  dazzling  project  was  communicated  to  very  few;  but 
we  know  to  whom  it  was  communicated — we  can  prove  it,  if  the  great 
culprit  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  national  justice.  The  readers 
of  this  paper  know  we  have  never  hazarded  a  declaration  of  this  nature, 
without  assurance  doubly  sure:  the  executive  of  the  Union  is  fuU^ pos- 
sessed of  the  facts. 

"  But  as  the  extremes  at  which  the  rapacious  and  treasonable  seizure 
of  the  Yazoo  speculation  is  placed  from  the  erection  of  a  new  empire 
may  shock  the  judgments  of  men  who  are  either  not  accustomed  to 
reflect,  or  look  to  others  to  reflect  for  Ihem,  we  shall  endeavor  to  pur- 
sue the  clue  which  unites  these  extremes,  and  therein  reveal  the  inter- 
mediate members  which  unite  and  make  them  one. 

*•  In  our  cities  there  arc,  and  ever  will  be  in  large  opulent  cities,  a 
number  of  men  of  desperate  circumstances — men  reduced  by  extrava- 
gance— by  gaming — by  the  failure  of  complex  speculation — by  bank- 
ruptcy— by  foreign  contaminations — by  hostility  to  government — by 
vicious  and  irregular  habits — fU  instruments  frr  any  daring  enterprise^ 
in  which  their  despair  may  find  a  resource  for  hope  or  a  termiytation. 

"  These  men  are  always  easily  known — and  never  difficult  to  be  at- 
tracted by  a  man  of  social  and  persuasive  manners — where  good  fare 
and  fair  promises  find  a  ready  access  and  a  firm  hold — men  with  that 
kind  of  honor  which  is  proverbial  even  among  thieves^  which  unites  and 
r.hastcns  and  sanctifies  as  it  were,  the  approach  and  the  cooperation  in 
treason. 

"  In  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the  hateful  spirit  of  inor- 
dinate speculation  in  lamls — that  rapacious  spirit  of  accumulation  of 
immense  tracts  of  lands,  such  as  first  infected  the  Roman  patricians, 
and  inflamed  the  Roman  people  to  seek,  by  an  agrarian  law,  the  secu- 
rity of  liberty  against  the  all-devouring  influence  of  partial  monopoly ; 
such  a  spirit  of  speculating  rapacity  throughout  the  nation,  has  IbriiLcd  a 
mass  of  corruption  in  evory  State  of  the  union,  which  menaces  the  safety  of 
the  nation,  and  pointed  out  to  the  great  cons]>irator  the  resources  from 
which  he  was  to  draw  the  fuel  for  that^me  whicli  Granger  said  would 
soon  rise  in  the  western  country. 

'  *•  In  the  new  settled  countries  of  the  United  States,  there  are  hund- 
reds of  persons  who  hold  lands /^  which  thi^y  have  not  paid,- 
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"  There  are  others  who  hold  lands  for  i|hich  heavy  taxes  are  due. 

V  There  are  others  whose  titles  to  land  a4rbad,  and  some  precarious. 

"  There  are  others  who  are  discontented  because  they  are  not  elevated 
to  power  or  place  in  the  General  or  State  governments,  whose  bosoms  en- 
gender discontent  and  are  prepared  for  revolt. 

"  To  these  men  of  every  description  the  overtures  of  a  specious  and 
daring  incendiary  could  never  be  mistaken  or  misapplied.  Mr.  Burr, 
who  has  been  a  speculator  upon  the  most  comprehensive  and  always 
overdone  scale,  was  better  qualified,  perhaps,  than  any  man  in  the  country 
to  know  and  obtain  the  sympathy  of  such  men. 

"  He  made  a  journey,  last  year,  to  Kentucky,  in  search  of  these  ma- 
terials. 

"  His  friend,  Jonathan  Dayton^  was  also  in  the  western  country. 

*•  The  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  British,  to  dismember  the 
western  country,  seventeen  years  ago,  pointed  out  the  ready  means  to 
ascertain  the  quality  of  similar  disaffection  which  yet  existed. 

"  In  Tennessee,  and  -in  the  Mississippi  territory,  the  same  means 
have  been  resorted  to. 

"  Bat  it  will  be  a  natural  suggestion  to  the  reflecting  man — How  can 
the  occupation  of  the  Yazoo,  and  the  separation  of  the  western  coun- 
try— and  the  riddance  of  State  taxes,  and  the  assurance  of  doubtful 
titles,  bo  combined  in  one  project? 

"  The  question  is  certa'uUy  reasonable — but  the  congruity  is  Hot  the 
less  in  couforniity  with  ail  the  experience  of  mankind. 

"  The  personal  object  of  Mr.  Rurr  may  be  considered  the  primary 
one.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  either  his  sagacity  or  his  cunning, 
would  suffer  him  to  unravel  his  whole  scheme  to  many :  perhaps  not 
to  a  dozen  persons.  We  know  that  to  one  man  of  celebrity  ho  has  pro- 
posed one  species  of  projccl-^ihe  erection  of  a  new  Government  beyond 
the  Ohio. 

"  We  also  know,  that  to  another  gentleman,  much  more  distinguished 
and  eminent  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  and  the  world,  he  suggested 
anol/wr  project — "^vhich  cxtsndcd  even  so  far  as  the  seizure  of  Vera 
Cruz.     Neither  of  tliem  would  listen  to  him  with  patience. 

*•  Tlicre  is  notliing  incongruous  in  the  two  projecta — nor  in  that  of 
seizing  tiie  Yazoo,  as  connected  witli  them. 

••  The  iyiiy  matter  whlc'i  Mr.  Burr  wanted  was  to  collect  tlie  force, 
with  the  requisite  stores  arms  and  funds — and  ^Yhon  collected,  it  would 
be  too  late  for  tliose  wlio  had  embarked  to  become  counsellors ;  they 
had  flown  in  the  face  of  the  country — they  had  alienated  themselves 
from  its  sacred  laws  and  protection,  and,  like  every  desperate  and  de- 
luded banditti,  the  will  and  caprice  of  their  leader  must,  from  that  mo- 
ment, be  their  law. 

"  To  the  Yazoo,  therefore,  he  held  out  the  realization  of  their  specu- 
lations— and,  behold,  they  have  not  only  deposited  immense  sums  in  the 
western  country,  but  they  have  conveyed  through  British  Canada 
brass  field  pieces  to  be  ready  for  a  great  occasion. 

"  To  the  disaffected  and  aisappointedyew?  (for  in  Kentucky  they  are 
very  few  indeed)  he  held  forth  the  temptation  of  a  new  and  separate 
government ;  and  the  new  and  vast  advantages  to  be  derived  to  their 
trade  by  a  disconnection  from  the  Atlantic  States* 
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^  To  others  who  had  views  and  speculations  in  Louisiana,  he  held  out 
the  name  of  the  Baron  d^|pastrop's  grant. 

"  To  others  the  idea  of  a  new  government  comprehending  east  Mex- 
ico and  Louisiana,  under  an  emperojt,  which  emperor  he  was  to  be ! 

"  The  grand  temptation  in  the  first  instance,  when  the  force  was  mar- 
shaled and  the  plot  ripe,  and  to  seduce  all  the  deluded  into  an  overlacty 
was  seizure  upon  the  treasures  of  Mexico :  this  was  to  be  the  prelude 
to  all  the  subsequent  political  establishments — they  were  to  plunder 
Mexico,  and  build  up  cities  and  havies  with  the  rapine. 

"Our  readers  may  think  this  mere  fancy — but  that  it  is  most  solemn- 
ly the  truth  J  such  as  we  have  it  in  the  most  sober  and  creditable  form, 
we  declare  in  the  face  of  heaven — and  the  executive  of  the  United 
States  is  already  in  possession  of  the  evidence  of  the  principal  facts  to 
which  we  allude,  and  upon  which  their  development  is  founded. 

"  To  the  foregoing  sketch  we  shall  only  subjoin  a  few  remarks  for  the 
consideration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  this  conspiracy 
is  to  be  found  none  out  men  of  what  has  been  called  the  third  party^ 
the  adherents  of  Burr. 

"  With  this  man,  Burr,  is  connected  Dayton  and  other  federalists. 

"  From  these  men  the  late  Spanish  embassador  (or  incendiary),  Yrujo, 
received  the  information  of  the  secret  proceedings  of  our  government  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress. 

"  With  this  Yrujo,  Burr  was  secretly  closeted  for  hours  together, 
when  last  in  this  city. 

"  By  the  dispatches  of  this  Yrujo  (and  they  have  been  regularly  sent 
at  stated  periods  for  several  months)  the  Spanish  troops  on  the  frontier 
of  Louisiana  have  been  put  in  motion. 

"  This  plot  was  communicated  to  th^e  court  of  Spain,  and  although  a 
successor  was  nominated  to  Yrujo,  he  has,  after  having  agreed  for  his 
passage,  been  induced  to  stay  to  see  the  project  consummated. 

"  We  shall  not  offer  a  word  upon  the  political  connections  of  Burr^  in 
any  part  of  the  union :  the  public  know  them — and  every  honor  that 
is  due  to  the  connection  will  certainly  never  be  refused  to  them. 

"  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  marquis  Yrujo,  is  at  least  entitled 
to  another  Brush  Hill  dinner  from  Dallas  and  Co.,  by  way  of  proving, 
beyond  all  doubt,  their  very  sincere  attachment  to  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  Union." 

'  The  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  Aaron  Burr,  individually,  can- 
not be  more  justly  and  more  lucidly  expressed  than  in  the  following 
sketch  by  William  Wallace,  viz.: 

Aaron  Burr. — If  Blennerhasset  had  been  the  only  person  ruined 
by  Burr,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  charity  would  suggest  a 
burial  of  our  remembrance  of  the  exile's  desolation.  But  the  victims 
of  Burr  are  to  be  numbered  by  hundreds.  The  base  and  the  peaks  of 
society,  alike  show  the  scathing  marks  of  his  fiery  visitation. 

He  cherished  no  friendship ;  he  returned,  unhonored,  the  drafts  of 
gratitude ;  he  kindled,  by  the  fireside  of  hospitality,  the  flame  of  lust, 
and  felt  little  pleasure  in  bidding  adieu  to  the  Lares  of  his  host,  until 
the  dearest  that  flourished  in  their  shadows  were  sacrificed.*     The 

*  He  seduced  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  man  who  gave  him  shelter  after 
the  duel  with  Eamiltou. 
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man's  whole  being  centered  on  the  piyot  of  sel^hness.  But  for  the 
affection  he  manifested  toward  his  daughteif ,his  sole  moral  merits  seem 
to  have  been  courage  and  coolness ;  and  yet,  clustering  as  were  the  lau- 
rels which  they  wedded  to  his  brow,  his  baser  passions  so  predomina- 
ted, that  he  held  it  more  glorious  to  seduce  a  woman*  than  to  glitter  in 
the  field  of  letters,  to  scde  the  steeps  of  philosophy,  or  to  wave  a  ban- 
ner victoriously  in  battle. 

He  courted  the  man  to  corrupt  his  wife — the  statesman  to  profit  by 
his  influence^the  millionaire  to  obtain  his  money — and  the  world  to 
gratify  his  desires.  He  was  the  more  dangerous  from  the  possession  of 
an  intellect,  massive,  piercing,  brilliant,  united  to  a  frame  at  once  hand- 
some and  vigorous.  His  mind  was  but  the  keen  and  resistless  weapon 
with  which  his  passions  hewed  a  way  to  conquest.  That  weapon  was 
Protean.  But  few  could  escape  its  ever-changing  attack.  If  the  vic- 
tim came  fully  under  the  gaze  of  an  eye — whose  sharp  light  resembled 
lightning  imprisoned  and  forever  playing  in  a  cloud  as  black  as  night — 
he  was  lost.  Burr's  conversation  was  irresistibly  fascinating — his  hand 
swept  over  every  chord  of  the  human  harp.  He  strewed  the  rosy  path 
of  tne  happy  with  flowers  of  a  still  brighter  hue ;  he  arched  the  troub- 
led sky  of  the  desponding  with  the  rainbow  of  hope ;  he  conjured  up 
before  the  wrapt  visions  of  the  avaricious,  mountains  of  gold ;  and,  to 
the  aspiring,  he  pointed  out  the  shadowy  vistas  of  glory. 

Thus  he  stood,  gifted,  unprincipled,  ruthless  and  terrible.  The  want 
of  fortune  alone  prevented  his  presenting  in  one  lurid,  dreadful  and 
overwhelming  mass,  that  evil  which  he  accomplished  but  too  success- 
fully in  many  details.  Chance  confined  to  valleys,  comparatively  hum- 
ble, a  tempest  which  only  waited  for  a  release  to  devastate  continents. 

It  may  be  asked — "  Is  not  his  valor  on  the  fields  of  his  country  to 
be  remembered  ?"  The  answer  must  be — "  Yes."  That  was  a  redeem- 
ing trait.  No  matter  from  what  motive  his  military  talents  were  exercis- 
ed, our  land  reaped  some  benefit.  But  there  are  many  persons  who  will 
doubt  the  real  patriotism  of  one  who  was  so  ready  to  forswear  his  alle- 
giancet  who  trampled  on  so  much  that  .was  sacred,  and  who  held  even 
his  exploits  against  tyranny  as  less  glorious  than  the  moral  destruction 
of  a  human  being. 

Age  is  expected  to  subdue ;  but  with  Burr  the  winter  of  time  brought 
no  snows  to  cool  the  lava  of  passion.  At  four  score  and  six,  the  crater 
wore  a  glow  as  ardent  as  at  twenty.  His  faculties  mocked  at  a  cen- 
tury. Age  should  bring  the  soothing  calm  of  religion,  to  enable  the 
barque,  which  has  been  tossed  by  the  storms  of  life,  to  prepare  for  a 
worthy  entrance  into  a  sea  of  another  world.  Burr  died  as  he  had  lived, 
practicallv  an  atheist.  Age  should  bring  respect ;  Burr  died  as  he  had 
uved,  without  the  respect  of  the  good.  His  hoary  hairs  went  down  to 
the  grave  floating  on  the  breeze  of  infamy. 

In  cunning  an  lago ;  in  lust  a  Tarquin  j  in  patienoe  a  Cataline ;  in 
pleasure  a  Sybarite ;  in  gratitude  a  Malay,  and  in  ambition  a  Napol- 
eon— ^he  affords  the  world  a  powerful  example  of  powerful  intellect,  des- 

*  His  own  assertion. 

t  He  wished  to  claim  his  rights  as  a  BritiBh  subject,  when  in  London,     Lord 
Liverpool  rejected  the  offer  with  contempt. 
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titute  of  virtue.     His  portrait  wotdd  fitly  appear  in  a  circle  of  Dante's 
Inferno.  % 

Let  no  one  accose  me  of  stepping  with  nnsanctified  feet  throng  the 
solemn  vaults  of  the  sepulcher.  Aaron  BaRH  belongs  to  History. 
Such  was  the  lot  he  chose. 


ART.  U.— STATISTICAL  BUMIAUS  m  THE  STATES,  Etc. 

DiTEODUCTOET  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  OF  LOUISIANA  TO  THE  LEd- 

ISLATURE,  1850. 

[A  TiRT  small  cditioii  of  this  report  only  baring  been  published,  and  that  with  manj  typo- 
graphical errurg,  the  author  trusts  a  publication  in  the  Revieir  will  not  be  without  Interc^  to  its 
readers.] 

Tnis  ofice  having  been  established  by  the  act  of  the  15th  March, 
1848.  the  uudersignedj  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  con- 
sented to  undertake  its  duties,  and  to  prepare  a  report,  to  be  present- 
ed at  the  next  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  terms  of  the  act  require  a  report  that  shall  embrace  *' informa- 
tion relative  to  the  population,  agricultural  and  other  products,  resour- 
ces and  commerce  of  the  State,  tjie  mechanic  arts,  public  education, 
public  health  and  manufactures,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be 
debmed  important,"  etc. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  obtain,  if  prac- 
ticable, by  means  of  this  ofl5ce,  a  complete  statistical  record,  from  year 
to  year,  showing  the  progress  of  our  population  and  industry,  in  all 
thf'ir  various  manifestations.  Such  a  record,  if  preserved  for  a  'long 
series  of  years,  would,  in  the  contrasts  admitted  of  epoch  with  epoch, 
and  our  own  with  other  States,  piovo  jfti  invaluable  adjunct  in  legisla- 
tion, and  funiish  a  mass  of  iiiiormation,  in  an  available  form,  for  the 
use  of  every  class  of  citizens. 

The  field  being  wide  and  the  subjects  of  research  innumerable,  the 
undersigned  prepared,  immediately  after  his  appointment,  a  circular 
letter,  setting  out  in  full  the  objects  of  the  bureau,  and  soliciting  in  its 
aid  observations  and  facts  from  all  sources.  A  large  number  of  these 
circulars  were  forwarded  to  State  and  parish  officers,  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  leading  citizens  tliroughout  the  State.* 

•  CIRCULAR  OF  TIEE  BUREAU  OF  STATIS21CS  TO  THE  PEOl'LE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

The  superintendent  of  the  bureau,  by  publishing  again  this  circular,  trusts  he 
will  be  aided  by  his  fellow  citizens,  in  responses  tlmt  will  enable  him  to  com* 
plete  a  report  upon  all  the  parishes  of  this  State.  He  appeals  to  them  in  confi- 
dence.   Address  him  at  New  Orleans. 

I.  Time  of  ietUemeiU  of  your  parish  or  toum;  dates  of  oldert  land  grants;  nmnber  and  condt- 
tioQ  of  first  settlers;  whence  emigraUnff ;  other  tacts  relating  to  settlement  and  history. 

n.  Indian  name*  in  your  Tieinlty ;  what  tribes  originally ;  what  relics  or  monuments  of  them; 
if  Indians  still,  in  what  condition  ? 

m.  Biography f  anecdotes,  &c.,  of  individuals  distinguished  in  your  Tieinlty  in  the  past  for  in- 
genuity, enterprise,  literature,  talents,  ciril  or  military,  kc 

IT.  Tcpograptdcal  dueripUon  of  your  parish,  mountains,  riTers,  ponds,  animals,  quadrupeds, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  ^,  vegetable  growths,  rocks,  minerals,  sand  clays,  chalk, 
flint,  marble,  pit  coal,  pigments,  medicinal  and  poisonous  substances,  elevation  abore  the 
tea,  nature  of  surface,  forests,  or  undergrowth,  what  wells  and  quality  of  weU  water,  na- 
ture of  coasts,  does  the  water  make  inroadSy  mineral  springSi  caves,  ^ 
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It  is  Mieved,  that  the  queries  propounded  in  the  oiroolar,  embrace 
«very  subject  of  interest  relating  to  the  soil  and  inhabitants  of  the  State, 
which  should  be  embodied  inpreienting  a  complete  statistical  report. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  of  any  they  are  unimportant,  and,  although  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  information  upon  all,  or  even  a  majority  of  the 
points,  is  remote,  omissions  could  only  be  made  with  the  risk  of  falling 
short  of  what  is  actually  attainable.  Individuals  informed  upon  any 
particular  point  in  the  circular,  it  was  hoped,  would  reply  to -that  in  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  whilst  others,  having  the  time  and  ability,  would 
make  a  more  general  response. 

To  some  extent,  the  office  has  been  disappointed  in  its  reasonable 
expectations.  Independently  of  the  general  indisposition  to  under* 
take  labors,  and  more  especially  these  involved  in  statistics,  volantari- 
ly,  and  without  compensation,  as  the  experience  ef  state  and  federal 
itocers  proves,  the  novelty  of  the  present  call  was  likely  to  be  unfevor- 
able.  It  could  not  be  known  clearly  and  certainly,  the  objects  of  the 
Bureau  and  its  minute  jdterrogatMns,  and,  without  this  knowledge, 
ouoperation,  to  any  extent,  was  Mrdly  to  be  anticipated.  We  have  but 
lately  begun  to  press  statistical  inquiries  in  any  part  of  our  country, 
and  it  is  still  too  common  to  sneer  at  their  results,  as  of  little  practi- 
cal value,  and  always  oftpftble  of  proving  whatever  is  required  for  the 
occasion.  This  objectimi  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  sciences  of 
law,  medicine,  theology  and  many  others,  which  is  sufficient  in  its  ref- 
utation. Without  facts  to  proceed  upon,  all  reasoning  must  be  unsat- 
isfactory and  legislation  result  rather  in  injury  than  good.     The  indus- 

V.  Jffrktitural  description  of  parish ;  former  and  present  atate  of  ooltlTation ;  changes  tak* 
'  mg  place;  introduction  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indi^.  tobacco,  grains,  flmits,  Tines,  Ac» 
M^A  present  products;  lands  occupied  and  unoccupied,  and  cdiaracter  of  soils;  Talue  of 
lands;  state  of  improyenients;  Talue  of  agricultural  products;  horses, cattle, mules,  hogs, 
and  whence  supplied;  profits  of  agrioultun,  prices  of  products;  new  estates  opening;  tei- 
prorements  suggested  in  cultiTation  taA  new  growths;  ImvroToments  in  communication, 
roads,  bridges,  canals,  Ac;  kind  and  quantity  oz  timber,  ftiel,  Ac;  state  xil'  the  roads,  sum- 
mer and  winter;  kind  of  inelosuret,  and  of  what  timber:  manures ;  natural  uid  artlflciid 
pastures;  agricultural  implements  used ;  fruit  trees,  Tittes  and  orchards;  modes  of  trans- 
portation ;  extent  of  intornal  naTigation ;  leTeee,  &c^  iMdes  of  cultirating  and  manuf&o> 
turing  sugar  in  use. 
VL  Instancos  of  Umgrnty  and  facut^^ ;  obserrations  rm  ^liseases  in  your  section ;  localities, 

healthftil  or  otherwise;  statistics  of  diseases;  deaths;  summer  ses^  ftc 
TIL  /^9>iitot«m of  your  parish;  (increase and  progress,  disttnguishlng  white  and  black;  Spanii^ 
French,  Americui,  or  Carman  origin ;  foreigners,  classes  of  population ;  number  in  towns ; 
growth  of  towns  and  Tillages,  kcA  condition, employment, ages;  oomparatiye Talue  of  frea 
and  fllaTo  lalbor ;  comparatiTo  tables  of  iuoi*eaee;  carriages,  bfertbs,  kc^  meteoNlogical  tar 
Wes  of  tcmptraturo,  weather,  reins,  Ac 
VnL  £Auoation  and  jBe%ion— Advantages  ol'sdliools,  oolleffesjlibraziea enjoyed;  proportion  ed- 
ucated at  home  and  abroad ;  expense  of  education ;  school  returns,  churches  or  chapels  in 
pari^,  when  and  by  whom  erected ;  how  supplied  with  clergy ;  how  supported  and  attend- 
ed ;  oldest  interments;  diureh  vi^ult^  Ac. 
IX.  Products  t>»  Mant^factvrtM  <md  On  .ifY«--Kinds  of  manufactures  in  rarl^;  persons  employed ; 
kind  of  power;  capital;  wages*;  per  centum  profit;  raw  material;  sugar  and  cotton;  mar- 
chinery  and  improTemMitii ;  kind  and  Talue ;  manufacturing  sites,  Ac 
X.  Oommereial  <SEafi«APC»— Talue  of  the  imports  and  experts  of  Louisiana,  wiOi  each  of  the  other 
States  of  the  VUon,  as  fkr  as  any  approximation  -may  t)o  made,  or  da4a  giTen ;  growth  and 
condition  of  towns;  increase  in  towns,  Ac 
XL  Geiural  iSihdM^ics^BmbraciBg  banking,  railroads,  kumranoes,  naTigatfcm,  interoommnnica- 
Uon ;  learned  and  sdeutifio  «ocietiQ« ;  «rlBie,  pauperism,  cfaaritios,  public  and  bencTolent 
instit«t]k>ns;  militia,  newspapers,  Ac;  wplicatlon  of  parish  taxes;  expenses  of  roads,  leT- 
ees,  Ac;  niunbcr  d  suits  deemed  in  difl«rent  courts;  expeues  and  perfeotioa  of  Justice; 
nunrtMT  of  parish  officers,  lawyers,  physicians,  Ac 
Xn.  Date,  extent,  oonaeqxiences,  and  othor  dnmmstonees  of  droughts,  freshets,  whirlwinds, 
storms,  lightnings,  hurricanes,  or  other  remarkable  physical  eTcnts,  in  your  section,^from 
remote  pOTiods;  oi^er  meta«roloeical  phenomena;  changes  in  climate,  Ac,  Ac 
Xin.  Lftenvy  productions  emanating  from  your  neighborhood;  your  associations,  if  any;  what 
manusmpts,  public  or  private  records,  letters,  journals,  A<L  or  rare  old  books,  interesting 
in  their  relation  to  thehistory  of  Louisiana,  are  possessed  by  mdlTiduals  within  jour  knowf- 
«dgc    State  any  oUier  mattecs  of  interest 

29  VOL,  n. 
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try,  habits  and  condition  d[  a  people  should  be  accurately  nnderstoocfy 
before  attempting  to  extend  or  improve  them.  No  State  has  been  be- 
hind Consiana  in  the  negligent  manner  of  preserving  her  records,  and 
the  faiJts  of  her  popttlation  and  industry,  and  the  result  is,  that  no  Stater 
has  had  more  contradictory  and  Tolnminoos  legislation.  To  implant  a 
new  principle,  or  to  convince  the  understandrng  of  a  whole  community 
upon  a  matter,  almost  for  the'  first  time  brought  before  them,  involves 
a  revolution,  requiring:  both  time  and  patience.  ^ 

There  is  sometbing  formidable  to  most  persons  in  ft  long  array  of 
figures,  and  many  are  disposed  to  smile  at  the  minute  labors  of  the 
statistician  as  impracticable  and  useless.  Yet,  from  these  may  be  de- 
duced the  wisest  rules  in  the  government  of  society  and  in  the  ame^ 
lioration  of  man.  Those  who  will  not  give  themselves  tim^  to  examine 
a  subject,  are  the  speediest  to  condemn.  One  readily  acquires  the 
character  of  a  cold  abstractionist  or  dull  plodder,  who  devotes  any 
consideration  to  the  results  of  statistics.  The  labor  is  almost  thank- 
less, and  musti,  be  endured  without  sympathy.  The  South  has  thus^ 
produced  scarcely  a  single  statistician,  whilst  at  the  North,  the  number, 
though  small,  is  continually  increasing.  We  know  that,  to  make  an 
able  report,  or  a  convincing  demonstratfdm  in  Congress  or  in  the 
departments  of  government,  nothing  is  more  importanf  than  to  be 
pibssessed  of  the  facts  and  figures  of  the  subject.  Hence  the  govern- 
ment begins  now  to  make  the  most  elaborate  collections  and  returns, 
antd  sends  out  in  addition  to  the  decennial  census  blanks,  innumerable 
circulars  to  every  quarter  of  the  republic. 

The  undersigned  does  not  doubt,  that  in  the  future  history  of  this 
Bureau,  should  the  legislature  pursue  the  plan  of  publishing  its  annual 
reports,  a  vast  amount  of  practical  information  will  be  furnished  by 
the  voluntary  rospon'ses  and  communications  of  citizens  in  all  the  va- 
rious classes  anod  pursuits.*  As  the  importance  of  the  matter  becomes 
better  understood,  from*  the  published  results,  the  fullness,  minuteness 
and  reliability,  of  the  repots  will,  in  a  higher  degree,  be  secured.  At 
the  same  time  to  rely  exclusively  upon  these  responses,  would  be  to 
stop  very  far  short  of  that  eiceflence  to  which  the  office  may  with 
propriety  aspire. 

The  important  consideration  should  guide  our  movements,  that  the 
labors  undertaken  are  not  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  State,  but 
extend  their  influences  over  the  nation  r  Louisiana  is  one  only  of  a 
large  community  of  States,  distinct,  yet  intimately  dependant  the  one 
upon  the  other,  and  interested,  in  the  last  degree,  in  each  others*  wel"- 
fare  and  progress.     These  States  have  a  common  government,  but  with 

*  A  targe  pftrt  of  tlie  infonnation  obtained  by  )thc  Federal  government,  and 
pnblislied  in  its  reports,  is  obtained  through  the  agency  of  circular  letters.  It 
was  thus  Mr.  WaUter  published  from  the  Treasury,  in  1846,  a  volume  shoTving 
the  condition  of  our  industry,  North  and  South.  His  circular  embraces  sixty 
questions;  anions  others,  "Capital  invested  in  Manufactures,"  "Amount  m 
Materials,"  "Profits  on  Capital,  "  Annual qtiantity  of  Manufactures,"  "Persons 
employed,"  "Period,"  "  Rates  of  Wages,"  "Agricultural  Products,"  etc.  It  ia- 
thus  fne  Patent  Office  is  enabled,  annually,  to  publish  its  voluminous  reports. 
Circulars  are  sent  to  every  hamlet  in  the  nation,  and  the  returns  are  digested  sa 
as  to  present  a  thousand  pages  of  valuable  matter.  After  all,  however,  it  is 
only  from  the  decennial  censtis.^  obtained  by  regular  and  salaried  agents,  thad 
precise  and  accurate  results  for  the  'whole  countij  can  be  had.- 
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such  circumscribed  and  restricted  powers,  and  so  far  removed  from  its 
various  members,  that  the  inforn^ation  it  can  obtain  relating  to  these 
members,  however  important  in4ufluencing  its  action,  is  necessarily 
meager  and  defective.  The  States,  themselves,  paramount  within  their 
respective  limits,  by  their  legislative  provisions,  official  collections  and 
reports,  can  only  supply  the  defect,  in  any  degree  worthy  of  the  subject, 
and  were  they  but  to  move  conjointly  in  the  matter,  each  organizing  a 
statistical  Bureau,  their  ailnual  reports,  condensed  and  digested  by 
the  federal  authorkies,  would  furnish  a  Volume  of  practical  and  reliable 
statistics  which  no  countrv  in  the  World  has  ever  excelled,  and  whose 
value  would  be  beyond  calculation.* 

In  this  view  the  undersigned  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  circular  pre« 
pared  by  him  to  the  Secretfcry  of  State  of  each  State  in  the  Union, 
re^tuesting  the  matter  to  be  brought  before  the  legislatures  at  an  early 
day,  in  order,  if  po.ssible,  to  secure  the  desired  cooperation.  A  copy 
was  also  sent|to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  at  Washington, 
together  with  a  report  upon  the  organization  of  the  Bureau,  and  upon 
the  general  statistics  of  Louisiana,  which  appears  in  his  annual  volume 
for  1848. 

It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  Louisiana  has  been  the  first  State  in 
the  Union  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  this  system,  and  attempt  its 
application.  Already  has  her  example  been  pointed  to  in  telfms  of 
highest  commendation  and  suggested  for  adoption.  Though  other 
States  have  surpassed  her  in  the  number  and  csctent  of  statistical 
publications,  she  alone  has  made  provision  for  a  systematic  and  per« 
manent  office  of  statistics. 

In  his  report 'of  January,  1848,  Hon.  Edmund  Btirke,  Commissioneif 
of  Patents,  Remarks :  '^  I  h&te  been  informed  that  &  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced and  is  now  pending  in  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  providing 
fer  the  o^giknization  and  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Statistics.  It 
is  ardently  hoped  that  the  measure  may  be  carried,  awi  that  the  exam" 
pie  which  will  be  thus  set  by  Louisiana^  resulting  from  an  enlightened 
view  of  the  importance  of  her  great  interests,  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial, ieiU  be  speedily  follmded  by  other  States  of  the  Union — all  have 
industrial  interests  of  sufficient  importatice  to  justify  the  establishment 
of  such  a  Bureau  in  their  respective  governments."  In  the  volume 
for  1849,  language  still  stron^r  is  used  by  the  Commissioner:  ^In 
the  pursuit  of  its  statistical  investigations,  this  office  has  keenly  felt 
the  want  of  means  for  obtaining  accurate  and  reliable  information 
concerning  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  country.     No  provision 

*  Our  gdvernmcnt  is  one  of  limited  powers,  and  we  ought  to  guard  against 
their  extension.  It  Rhould  not  come  down  too  often  and  too  closely,  and  pry  too 
mucli  into  individual  action.  Its  theory  is,  to  do  what  the  States  cannot  do  so  well. 
But  who  shall  be  so  generally  informed  or  so  capable  of  obtaining  all  the  neces> 
saiy  information  in  the  miuutest  details,  in  rejzard  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
people,  and  their  industry  as  the  State  itself.  The  compass  being  small,  how 
much  more  accurately  the  in rcstiG;ati on.  The  State  government  is  the  natural 
and  proper  repository  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  its  people,  and  it  has  met  with 
no  oDstacles  in  obtaining  them.  The  General  government,  it  is  tnie,  Khould 
make  its  digests  from  the  State  reports,  (fee,  <S:c.  In  the  debates  in  the  Senate 
the  prefient  year,  we  find  the  positions  above  taken  sustained  and  advocated 
with  great  power  by  several  senators. 
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has  been  made  by  the  General  government  fpr  obtaining  such  infor- 
mation except  in  relation  io  our  foreign  commerce,  and  but  very  few 
of  the  States  have  adopted  measures  for  obtaining  authentic  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  these  industrial  interests.  MassachuseUs  and 
Louisiana  are  in  advance  of  most  other  States  in  th«ir  legislation  upon 
these  subjects.  In  the  former  State,  very  full  returns  are  obtained  in 
short  periods  of  a  few  years^  if  not  annually,  of  her  industry  and  re- 
sources ;  and  in  the  latter  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  been  established, 
etc.,  etc.  A  most  interesting  view  of  the  vast  resources  of  this  great 
republic  would  be  annually  exhibited,  if  all  the  States  would  follow 
the  example  of  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts.  The  statesman  and 
legislator,  to  whom  the  people  commit  the  destinies  of  their  common 
country,  would  then  have  at  their  hands  ample  material  to  aid  thejit 
in  the  intelligent  discharge  of  their  momentous  and  responsible  duties, 
without  which  they  are  like  blind  men  feeling  their  way  in  the  dark." 

A  special  committee  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in  the 
session  of  1848,  after  having  ably  shown,  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
how  little  information  existed,  in  regard  to  the  resources  of  that  State, 
declare,  "  There  are  facts  and  considerations  which,  properly  exhibited, 
would  prove  the  necessity  of  providing  some  sucn  organization,  as 
would  lead  to  a  correct  understanding  of  these  important  matters; 
and  the  insufficiency  of  the  matters  nece  presented,  only  serves  to 
show  conclusively  that  we  have  been  heretofore  neglectful  of  those 
means  of  information  which  are  calculated  to  elicit  correct  apprehen- 
sions of  our  advantages  and  duties.  We  know  not  how  strong  we  are 
at  some  points,  and  how  weak  we  are  at  others.  The  appointment  of 
such  a  committee  (i.  c.  on  commerce,  agriculture  and  mechanics)  will 
soon  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
which  will  be  the  means  of  collecting  ,and  disseminating  statistical 
information  touching  all  the*  interests  of  the  State,  of  the  most  valuable 
kind.'» 

Governor  Seabrook,  in  his  message  of  December  last  to  the  legis- 
lature of  the  same  State,  says,  "  To  ascertain  with  correctness  the 
resources  of  a  country  which  a  beneficent  Being  has  so  prodigally 
endowed,  is  among  the  paramount  duties  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Their  development  and  improvement,  when  ascertained,  might 
properly  be  entrusted  to  the  people  themselves. 

"As  inseparable  from  the  enterprise,  should  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature  determine  to  prosecute  it,  I  recommend  the  careful  col- 
lection of  statistical  information  on  all  the  branches  of  industry. 
By  the  possession  of  facts  and  materials,  lucidly  arranged  and  method- 
ized, we  shall  be  furnished  with  complete  data  as  to  the  present  state 
of  the  population,  white  and  colored;  concerning  agriculture,  com- 
merce, navigation,  manufactures,  trade,  finance,  health,  and  need  of 
whatever  may  be  interesting  or  instructive  to  our  citizens  and  their 
rulers.  Under  our  political  organization,  and  in  the  condition  of 
society  which  the  Southern  States  exhibit,  the  value  of  this  knowledge 
will  soon  become  manifest  and  duly  estimated.  It  will  tend  materially 
to  facilitate  many  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  public  function- 
ary;  enable  the  legislature  to  adjust  and  regulate  the  various  interests 
of  society,  and  to  reduce  a  chaos  of  details,  on  matters  requiring  their 
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action,  into  order  and  system.  Nor  will  tlie  people  themselves  be  less 
benefited.  To  know  all  that  concerns  the  land  of  their  birth,  is  a 
matter  of  pride  and  deep  interest^'  * 

The  suggestions  of  the  Governor  are,  we  understand,  soon  to  be 
carried  out,  and  a  number  of  distinguished  citizens  of  the  State  have 
had  the  subject  in  consideration,  and  are  by  correspondence,  &c.,  de- 
vising the  best  method  to  ensure  success.  The  State  has  already,  by 
a  handsome  appropriation  secured  the  publication  of  the  reports  of 
her  central  agricultural  society  in  one  large  volume,  embracing  a  vast 
amount  of  information  relating  to  the  staples  of  cotton,  rice  and  corn, 
the  negro  population,  negro  laws,  soils,  minerals,  manures,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  legislature  of  Khode  Island,  now  in  session,  a  memorial  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  but  a  few  days  ago,  requesting  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  SuPERiNTENDANT  OF  STATISTICS,  with  a  Suitable  salary, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  all  the  information  possible,  relative 
to  the  population,  the  agricultural  and  other  products  of  the  State,  its 
resources  of  every  description,  the  commerce  of  the  State  with  sister 
States  and  foreign  countries,  the  nature  and  value  thereof,  the  me- 
chanic arts  and  manufactures,  public  education,  religion,  public  health, 
and  such  other  information  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  required  of 
him,  having  a  bearing  upon  the  industrial  and  progressive  history  of 
the  State.  The  author  of  the  measure  in  a  letter  to  the  undersigned, 
compliments  in  handsome  terms  the  action  of  Louisiana,  and  adds  that 
Rhode  Island  will  undoubtedly  cooperate. 

Massachusetts  is  far  beyond  every  other  State  in  the  pains  which 
she  takes  to  preserve  even  the  most  minor  particulars  relating  to  her 
population  and  industry.  It  is  to  this  that  we  may  attribute  in  a  de- 
gree the  rapid  advances  of  that  commonwealth,  and  her  course  sliould 
serve  to  guide  each  of  her  sisters.  She  appropriates,  annually,  lar^e 
sums  to  the  numerous  agricultural  associations  within  her  limits,  m 
aid  of  their  premiums  and  publications.  On  the  table  before  me  are 
a  large  numoer  of  her  published  reports  and  documents,  furnished 
kindly  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  my  request.  A  list  of  these  will 
aid  us  in  understanding  the  system  she  adopts,  and  perhaps  stipiulate 
^  our  own  eflforts. 

No.  i. — Statistics  of  the  condition,  and  prodticts  of  certain  branches 
of  industry  in  Massachusetts  This  is  a  volume  of  400  closely  printed 
pages,  mostly  figures,  published  in  1845,  prepared  from  the  returns  of 
the  assessors,  who  were  provided  with  blanks  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  volume  is  admirably  complete,  and  is  expected  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  at  short  periods  by  similar  publications. 

No.  2. — Abstract  of  the  Returyis  of  Agricultural  Societies.  A  vol- 
ume of  160  pages,  made  up  from  the  returns  of  all  the  agricultural 
societies  in  the  State,  who,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of 
the  bounty  allowed,  must  report  annually  the  amount  expended  by 
them,  premiums  allowed,  reports  of  committees,  names  of  officers, 
addresses  delivered,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  3. — Abstract  of  Massachusetts  School  Returns,  containing  336 
pages,  and  published  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  volume 
was  digested  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann  from  the  reports  of  the  School 
Committees  in  all  the  309  towns  of  the  State,  which  amounted  in 
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luanuscript,  as  he  says,  to  5^00  closely  writt^B  pages,  and  is  very  foil 
upon  even  the  merest  details  of  her  edacation  system. 

No.  4. — Insurance  Abstracts.  These  are  large  pamphlets  published 
annually  Ijy  the  State,  giving  the  operations  of  every  incorporated 
company,  from  returns  required  by  law. 

No.  5. — Bank  Abstracts.  Similar  annual  publications,  showing  the 
capital  of  every  bank  in  the  commonwealth,  circulation,  profits,  debts, 
deoosits,  resources,  dividends,  etc. 

No.  Q.-^Aymual  Reports  of  all  Rail  Road  Corporations, 

No.  7. — A/inual  Reports  of  Lunatic  Asylum. 

No.  S.'-^Annual  Reports^  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 
These  are  volumes  of  125  to  150  pages  each,  and  are  prepared  with 
great  care  from  the  returns  made  by  the  clerk,  etc.,  in  each  of  the 
towns  in  the  State.  Nothing  like  this  is  found  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union,  and  the  general  deductions  made  from  the  tables  have  high  in- 
fluence in  the  regulation  of  life  and  society.* 

Many  of  our  large  cities  have  been  equally  liberal  in  the  documents 
prepared  and  published,  showing  the  progress  and  pnrsuits  of  their 
population.  Prominent  among  these  have  been  Boston,  New  York 
and  Charleston,  which  have  contributed  each  large  volumes  of  statistics, 
80  condensed  and  presented,  as  to  show  every  thing  that  could  be  de-- 
sired  in  every  department,  and  to  aflbrd  the  nicest  and  best  evidence 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  people.  Nothing  could  be  more  com- 
plete and  admirable  than  these  volumes.  They  furnish,  as  it  were,  a 
map  of  the  operations  of  a  city  from  the  earliest  period,  down  to  the 
moment  that  we  examine  them.  Should  it  not  be  hoped  that  our  cities, 
and  New  Orleans  in  particular,  the  second  important  commercially  in 
the  Union,  will  provide  for  similar  volumes,  by  public  appropriations. 
It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say,  that  a  movement  has  already  been 
made  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Jarvis,  a  member  of  the  General  Council. 

Since  undertaking  the  duties  of  this  oflBce,  the  undersigned  has  been 

*  In  the  last  report  Mr.  Shattuck  quotes  from  the  5th  lieport  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  England. 

*'  Th^;  census  has  been  taken  with  regularity  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  abstracts  of  the  register  of  deaths  nave  only  been  published  bv  the  cities  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  some  of  the  more  advanced  towns.  No 
correct  life-table  can  therefore  be  framed  for  the  population  of  America,  until 
tliev  adopt,  in  addition  to  the  census,  the  system  of  registration  which  exists 
in  iKuropean  States.  Since  the  English  life-table  has  now  been  framed  from 
the  neeestiary  data,  I  venture  to  express  a  hope,  that  the  facts  may  be  col- 
lected and  aostracted,  from  which  life-t-ables  for  other  nations  can  be  construct- 
ed. A  comparison  of  the  duration  of  successive  generations  in  England.  France, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  America,  and  other  Stales,  would  throw  much  li^ht 
on  the  physical  condition  of  the  respective  populations,  and  suggest  to  scientific 
and  benevolent  individuals  in  every  country,  and  to  the  government,  many  ways 
of  diminishing  the  sufferings,  and  ameliorating  the  health  and  ccindition  of  the 
people;  for  the  longer  life  of  a  nation  denotes  more  than  it  does  in  an  individ- 
ual— a  happier  life. — a  life  more  exempt  from  sickness  and  infirmity — a  life  of 
greater  energy  and  industry,  of  greater  experience  and  wisdom.  By  these  com- 
parisons, a  noble  national  emulation  miffht  be  excited;  and  rival  nations  would 
read  of  sickness  diminished,  defoimity  banished,  life  saved — of  victories  over 
death  and  the  grave — with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  of  victories  over  each  other's 
armies  in  the  field;  and  the  triumph  of  one  would  not  be  the  humiliation  of  the 
other;  for  in  this  contention  none  could  lose  territory,  or  honor,  or  blood,  but  all 
vould  gain  strength." 
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addressed  from  many  quarters  of  the  Union,  in  regard  to  its  organiza- 
tion, and  has  answered  numerous  communications  soliciting  informa- 
tion concerning  the  industry  and  resources  of  the  State.  To  the  Na- 
tional Census  Board  he  addressed,  through  the  public  prints,  a  series 
of  letters,  commenting  upon  a  proposed  innovation  upon  the  accustom- 
ed method  of  obtaining  the  census,  and  furnishing  a  variety  of  sugges- 
tions and  data  relating  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  country.  These  letters  drew  out  a  response  from  the 
Board,  and  it  is  believed  were  not  without  influence,  in  producing  a 
change  of  plan,  and  in  securing  for  the  South,  a  system  likely,  in  the 
result,  to  prove  much  more  advantageous  than  the  one  originally  con- 
templated.* 

^«ot  among  the  least  important  duties  of  the  Bureau  is  that  of  re- 
plying to  the  continual  applications  of  State  and  Federal  officers  for  in- 
lormation  upon  particular  branches  of  industry,  and  particular  institu- 
tions, &c.,  existii\g  among  us ;  and  in  preparing,  from  time  to  time^ 
such  tabular  exhibits  oi  resourceSj  of  revenue,  expenditures,  &c.,  as 
may  be  required  by  either  branch  of  the  legislature.  It  is  clear  that 
these  duties  shoula  be  charged  upon  a  special  office,  f 

*  Census  Lettebs. — These  letters  discussed  elaborately  the  folIoTring  stibjects: 
Plan  of  Census  enumerations,  mode  of  preparing  blankn,  whether  special  blanks 
applicable  to  the  several  States,  how  far  the  South  is  interested  in  these  blanks, 
population  of  Louisiana,  employments  population,  number  insane,  deaf  and 
dumb,  educated  and  uneducated  in  the  State,  investment  of  capital  in  Louisiana^ 
annual  product  of  industry,  capital  invested  in  sugar  industry,  lands  and  levees 
in  Louisiana,  importance  of  statistical  bureaus,  errors  in  the  census  enumera- 
tions and  mode  of  amendment,  wages  of  labor,  cost  of  transportation,  internal 
improvements,  omissions  in  previous  censuses,  population  of  Russia  and  United 
States  contrasted,  statistics  of  population,  history  of  census  enumerations,  an- 
nalysis  of  American  censuses,  pauperism  of  the  United  States^opulation  of  na- 
tive and  foreign  birth,  education  in  the  United  States,  at  the  South,  vital  statis- 
tics, or,  statistics  births,  marriages  and  dealhs,  importance  of  such  data,  experi- 
ence of  European  nations,  &c.,  &c.  The  references  to  all  these  matters  were  ne- 
cessarily brief.  In  return,  the  Census  Board  thus  expresses  itself :  *'  Were  the 
board  furnished  with  letters,  equally  satisfactory,  from  each  State  in  the  Union,  it 
would  be  much  better  able  than  it  now  is,  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  determina- 
tions, <fec.  The  importance  of  bureaus  of  statisticcs  for  Uie  several  States,  and  a 
general  bureau  of  statistics  at  the  seat  of  government  is  manifest  to  the  mind  of 
every  indWidual,  &c.  It  is  certainly  complimentary  to  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
that  she  has  been  the  first  to  establish  a  regular  office  of  statistics,"  «fec.  The 
official  organ  also  noticed  the  series  of  letters,  as  follows :  "  But  apart  from 
their  strictures  upon  the  plan  of  varied  blanks,  the  articles  derived  importance 
from  the  amount  of  reliable  statistical  information  they  contained  of  the  produc- 
tions and  resources  of  the  South,  and  especially  of  that  portion  of  il  embraced 
in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  Had  the  invitation  of  the  board,  which 
were  extensively  circulatM  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  soliciting  informa- 
tion upon  every  branch  of-  production,  mineral  and  other  resources  peculiar  to 
each  section  of  the  Union,  oeen  generally  responded  to  in  the  same  spirit  and 
with  ihfi  knowledge  displayed  in  these  communications,  the  plan  that  is  con- 
demned would  have  been  much  easier  of  satisfactory  execution.  Had  the  other 
State  bureaus  of  statistics,  with  a  chief  as  competent  and  willing  to  advance  the 
ends  ai^ed  at  in  maJdng  a  census  as  Louisiana  possesses,  the  general  object  of 
the  board  would  have  been  greatly  promoted.'* 

t  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  now  filed  in  the  Bureau,  furnishes 
an  example.  To  answer  this  long  and  patient  investigation  is  needed  and  will 
be  given.  The  Commissioner  says,  "Endeavoring  to  trace  up  the  history  of 
American  inventions,  and  supposing  that  interesting  facts  may  be  hidden  in  the 
archives  of  the  various  States,  particularly  in  the  records  of  patents,  of  whirV 
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The  first  purpose  to  be  acoomplifihed  by  the  Bureau,  shouM  un- 
doubtedly be  the  preparation  and  publication  of  an  elaborate  report, 
extending  back,  Yrom  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  State,  and  including* 
every  particular  relative  to  its  popuhtion  and  wealth.  Such  ^  report 
the  undersigned  has  had  in  view,  having  collected,  and  being  still  en- 
gaged in  coUecting,  a  variety  of  information  for  the  purpose,  from  every 
available  and  reliable  source— correspondencies,  official  documents  and 
reports,  hdatorical  works,  local  records,  files  of  newspapers,  &e. 


PROPOSED  STATISTICAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  LOUISIANA, 

0ONT&A8TING  BACH  PSEIOII  07  HSE  GBOWTH,  AITD  COMVABIirO  THX  BSSUltS  WITH 
IBOBB  FBKSENTED  BT  THB  OTHXK  STATES  OF  THE  VWnS. 

PAKT  I.— TERRITORY  AND  MPROVBMBNTS. 

Date  of  discoyery  and  settlement — origin  and  growth  of  parisheB,  geographi- 
cal descriptions  and  statistics  of  rivers,  mountains,  islands,  sea  coasts,  lakes,  etc; 
geological  structure,  minerals,  forests,  natural  products;  public  lands  and  land 
system;  lands  in  cultivation;  arable  lands,  pastures,  etc.;  value  of  lands  and 
productiveness  in  different  sections;  lands  capable  of  reclamation;  navigation 
<rf  rivers  and  lakes,  character  of  harbors,  climates,  meteorological  phenomena 
and  diseases ;  internal  improvements,  railroads,  canals,  turnpikes,  bridges, 
levees  and  levee  system,  crevasses,  etc.;  facilities  of  communication,  statistics  of 
freights,  passages,  length  of  routes,  etc.;  post  roads  and  post  offices,  etc. 

PART  n.— POPITLATION. 

Growth  of  population  from  setUementr-rColonial  population;  analysis  of  cen- 
sus 1800,  census  1810,  census  1820,  census  1830,  census  1840,  census  1850;  com- 
parison of  all  the  censuses;  insane,  idiots,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  proportion  of  sexes, 
marriages,  births,  deaths,  old,  young,  productive,  unproductive,  paupers  ;  indi- 
ans,  slave  and  free  negro  population;  emigrants;  forei^,  naturalized  and  native 
population  compared;  proportion  native  and  foreign  origin;  employments  of  pop- 
ulation— agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercim ;  physical  condition  people, 
wages,  proportion  wealth,  relative  advances  different  classes  population;  educa- 
tion, professions,  coUegea,  schools,  societies,  libraries,  newspapers,  charities, 
religious  sects,  statistics  of  education;  proportion  educated  at  nome  and  abroad, 
expenses  of  education,  school  returns  and  appropriations,  etc.;  the  militia — 
pensions,  taxes,  revenues,  expenditures,  debt;  presentation  in  Congress;  density 
of  population ;  crimes,  punisnments,  penitentiaries,  condition  of  people  as  com- 
pared with  other  periods  and  States,  etc. 

PART  in.p-mDusTRy. 

Chapter  I. — ^AGRICULTURE  :  growth  of  agriculture — ^improvements  in;  ag- 
ricultural staples  witji  their  progressive  increase;  statistics  of  all  agricultural 
products,  capital  and  profits  m  agriculture,  produce  of  forests,  came,  stock, 
wool,  poultrv,  agricultural  societies  and  publications,  application  manures,  agri- 
cultural machinery,  probable  new  products,  condition  of  agricultural  popula- 
tion, etc.  , 

Chaptee  II.— manufactures  :  character  of  manufactures,  statistics  of 
all  branches  of  manufacture,  comparative  progress  of  manufactures,  capital  in 
manufactures,  revenue  from,  per  cent.,  profit  and  wages,  homefmanufactures  con- 
sumed or  exported,  consumption  foreign  manufactures,  manufactures  capable  of 
being  introduced. 

Chapter  III. — COMMERCE ;  imports  and  exports,  before  the  purchase  in 
value,  quantity  and  kind;  imports,  exports,  etc.,  from  the  purchase  to  1812,  from 
1812  to  1850, in  value,  quantity  and  kind;  progress  in  trade  with  each  contempora- 

some  have  been  known  to  have  been  granted  under  .colonial  rule,  and  others  by 
more  or  less  of  the  States  previous  to  their  conceding  the  right  to  the  general 
government,  I  respectfully  request  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  any  such  doc- 
uments," ibc,.  <&c. 
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Tj  State  or  Dependency,  in. value,  quantiij  and  kind;  statistics  of  all  commercial 
commodities;  customs,  port  and  quarantine  regulations;  chambers  of  commerce; 
conflicting  mercantile  systems  of  the  States ;  bankrupt  system;  money,  banks  ; 
trade  and  commerce  several  cities,  growth  of  cities;  navigation,  light  houses ; 
new  proposed  marisets,-  comparison  t&Ui  otl^er  States. 

Ohaptkb  iy.~MISC£LLAN£OUS  :•  including  a  digest  of  the  back  reports  of 
the  various  State  offices^ — auditors,  treasurers,  engineers,  land  offices,  etc.,  gen- 
eral statistics,  t&c 

This  Report,  which  will  oecupy  a  volume  of  three  hundred  closely 
printed  pages,  a  large  part  being  tabular  work,  on  the  plan  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts' documents,  is  respectfully  suggested  to  the  legislature  for 
publication.  In  preparing  it,  the  undersigned  would '  adopt  the  fore- 
going plan,  adhering  as  closely  to  it  in  the  iletails  as  possible,  and 
n^lecting  no  head  upon  which  there  shall  be  any  chance  of  obtaining 
reliable  data. 

There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Louisiana,  made  up  as  it  is  from  such  a  mass  of  heteroge- 
neous sources,  and  Uying  to  so  great  an  extent  without  amalgamation, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  .every  other  State.  It  becomes  us,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  collect  the  fleeting  traditions  of  this  population,  and  to  con- 
dense for  ready  reference  whatever  facts  may  be  illustrative  of  its  con- 
dition .and  prospects.  The  liveliest  interests  must  attach  to  the  sub- 
ject, viewed  m  whatever  light  we  please. 

In  discussing  the  soils,  minerals,  natural  products,  etc.,  of  the  State, 
we  are  met  almost  at  the  first  step  by  the  criminal  deficiency  of -in- 
formation which  exists  among  our  citizens. 

Scientific  surveys  of  the  State,  it  is  true,  were  conducted  a  few  years 
ago  by  gentlemen,  liberally  compensated  by  the  legislature,  but  the 
manuscript  reports,  f^om  the  culpable  negligence  or  carelessness  of 
parties,  it  is  difficult  to  say  who,  are  no  where  to  be  found  among  our 
archives.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  the  State  may  have  lost, 
or  how  far  the  existence  at  that  time  of  an  office  of  the  character  of 
this  Bureau  would  have  protected  against  the  contingency.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  we  know  literally  nothing  of  the  geology  of  the  State. 

It  is  evidently  too  late  now  to  discuss  the  merits  of  geological  ex- 
plorations. They  have  been  ordered  by  a  liurge  number  of  the  States, 
and  are  becoming  every  year  more  frequent  and  thorough.  A  bill  is 
now  pending  before  Congress,  providing  that  a  portion  of  the  public 
lands  within  the  States  he  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The  facts 
elicited  in  the  prosecution  of  such  surveys  are  essential  to  the  art  of 
mining,  to  the  construction  of  roads,  canals,  harbors,  buildings  and  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture.  In  this  last  particular  they  are 
chiefly  valuable.  Soils  consist  of  organic  and  inorganic  ingredients — 
the  first  giving  rise  to  fertility,  and  the  last  being  indispensable  in 
all  improvements.  These  inorganic  compounds,  irhether  day,  lime, 
siliceous  earths,  ma^esia,  salts  of  iron,  manganese,  potash,  soda,  etc., 
etc.,  wherever  greaUy  deficient  must  be  supplied,  and  to  do  this  a 
knowledge  of  their  nature  and  character  becomes  necessary.  To  no  other 
science  in  so  high  a  degree  is  agriculture  indebted  for  its  advances  as 
to  geology.  Its  successful  investigation  in  the  United  States  was  first 
begun  in  1807  by  Mr.  McClure.    In  1814  De  Witt  Clinton  urged  in 
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New  York  a  geological,  mineralogical^  botanieal,  zoolo^oal,  and  agri- 
cultaral  survey^  which  has  since  been  effected  and  the  results  pub- 
lished in  a  magnificent  series  of  qoarta  Tolnmes,  at  the  expense  of  half 
million  dollars !  North  Carolina  ha»  the  merit  of  having  sent  the  first 
geologist  into  the  field — Professor  Olmstead,  whose  report  was  prepar- 
ed 1825.  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  many 'other 
States,  hanre  followed  the  example,  and  the  science  is  now  being  intro- 
duced into  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country. 
,  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  Louisiana  may  not  have  it  in 
her  power^  in  making  provision  at  any  future  time  for  the  permanent 
organisation  and  establishment  of  her  new  university,  to  perfect  a 
knowledge  of  the  State.  In  any  endowment  made  to  the  institution, 
a  stipuktion  should  be  inserted  that  the  professors  of  geology  and  the 
other  natural  sciences,  in  the  long  vacations  so  necessary  in  this  climate, 
be  required  occasionally  to  traverse  the  State,  presenting  the  results  of 
their  explorations  in  regular  systematic  reports.  The  plan  is  entirely 
practicable,  and  whilst  it  would  increase  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the 
institution,  would  confer  incalculable  advantages  upon  the  State  at 
large.  To  the  university  should  bdong  these  duties ;  and  it  would  be 
but  carrying  out  the  principle  now  urged  upon  Congress,  if  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  public  lands  lately  donated  to  the  State  should,  after 
being  reclaimed,  if  they  ever  are,  De  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  work  (including  observations  upon  the  general  hydro- 
graphy of  the  State),  and  for  the  general  interests  of  the  university. 

In  many  States  of  the  Union, «  multitude  of  facts,  concerning  the 
soil,  traditions,  localities  and  population,  are  brought  to  light  and  pub- 
lished through  the  operation  of  historical,  statistical^  and  other  socie- 
ties, scarcely  on^  of  which  we  have  in  Louisiana.  Twelve  years  ago, 
it  is  true,  a  few  of  our  citizens  formed  an  historical  association,  which 
fell  into  decay,  and  was  revived  within  the  last  four  years,  by  electing 
Judge  Martin  to  the  Presidency,  and  and  afterward  Judge  Bullard. 
The  practical  operations  of  this  society  have  been  chiefly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  books,  etc.,  in  which  it  has  been  aided  by  the  legislature,  with  a 
view  to  future  usefulness.  One  of  the  members,  John  Perkins.  Esq., 
of  New  Orleans,  now  in  Europe,  in  the  most  liberal  and  intelligent 
spirit,  has  had  a  digest  made  in  three  volumes,  two  of  which  have  been 
received,  of  all  tho  documents  contained  in  the  various  departments  of 
France  relating  to  Louisiana,  donating  it  to  the  State  for  the  use 
of  the  society.  In  a  letter  to  the  undersigned,  on  forwarding  the  first 
volume,  he  says:  "I  have  presented  through  you  to  the  society,  a  sum- 
mary of  our  history,  embraced  in  one  large  quarto  volume  of  500  pages, 
reacuing  down  to  1710.  I  must  ask  your  especial  examination  of  this 
volume,  for  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  contain  matter  of  much  inter- 
est that  has  never  yet  been  published.  The  compilation  of  the  rest  of 
the  documents  is  progressing,  and  I  believe  that  by  next  fall  the  State 
will  be  in  possession  of  a  complete  index  to  all  the  papers  in  any  of  the 
French  archives  pertaining  to  our  history."  The  fWl  return  of  Mr.  Per- 
kins's labors  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.* 

In  investigating  the  numerous  topics  connected  with  population,  our 

»  See  last  pages  of  this  number  of  Beview. 
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progress  is  almost  entirely  impeded  by  the  total  neglect  of  nearly  erery 
species  of  record  existing  among  us.  Careless  as  has  been  our  course 
in  regard  to  the  statistics  of  wealth,  we  have  been  infmitely  more  care- 
less in  those  that  pertain  to  life  and  mortality.  In  vain  has  the  im- 
portance  of  a  registration  system  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  been 
pressed  by  statisticians  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  by  committees  of 
medical  associations,  by  the  late  r^ational  and  State  Medical  Conven* 
tions,  &a  The  public  mind  will  not  be  brought  to  an  appreciation  of 
its  value  and  influence.  Massachusetts  still  remains  the  only  State  in 
the  Union  which  has  stuxessfully  set  up  such  a  system,  in  imitation  pf 
Great  Britain  and  others  of  the  more  advanced  European  powers.  Sev- 
eral of  our  States  have  evinced  a  disposition  to  be  active,  and  New 
York,  it  is  believed,  has  even  passed  a  registration  law.  In  Louisiana, 
at  different  periods,  we  have  had  enactment  upon  enactment.  That  of 
1811  makes  the  parish  judges  recorders,  with  a  special  recorder  in 
New  Orleans.  The  act  of  1819  fixes  a  penalty  for  not  recording  in 
New  Orleans.  There  have  been  several  other  legislative  provisions,  but 
what  have  been  the  practical  results  of  the  whole  ? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  our  regislration  system  has 
been  entirely  moperative  for  any  of  the  purposes  advocated  by  vital 
economists.  Louisiana  is  peculiarly  interested  in  health  and  mortuary 
statistics,  as  it  is  believed  no  State  m  the  Union  has  suffered  more  from 
the  erroneous  impressions  and  misrepresentations  that  have  gone 
abroad,  which  wo  ourselves  have  not  the  means  to  correct.  Were  th« 
&cts  even  against  us,  a  faithful  exhibit  of  them  would  tend  in  the  re- 
sult to  improve  our  sanatary  condition.  The  experience  of  all  coun- 
tries preserving  such  records,  shows  a  marked  amelioration  of  society, 
diminution  of  disease,  and  extension  of  the  average  period  of  life.  Tne 
physical  cpudition  of  man  has  improved  in  equal  pace,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  causes  •affecting  him  and  their  degree  of  intenseness  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  There  can  be  no  question  either,  that  "  the  white, 
black,  and  other  races,  present  peculiar  moral  and  physical  characters, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  statesman,  wuose  legitimate  aim 
can  only  be  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all  nations."  We  are 
strikingly  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  black  and  colored  population, 
although  living  among  us  fbr  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Investiga- 
tions, notwithstanding  their  importance,  have  never  been  made  in  this 
field,  until  very  lately.  Is  it  true  that  the  negro  is  long  lived  at  the 
South,  and  the  reverse  at  the  North,  whilst  the  mulatto  is  always  short 
lived,  and  never  prolific  ?  Is  not  the  real  merit  of  the  slave  question 
involved  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  races,  and  in  discussing 
it,  are  not  the  facts  of  births,  average  lives,  diseases,  longevity,  deaths, 
increase,  vital  force,  &c.,  respectively  at  the  North  and  the  South,  in 
freedom  or  in  slavery,  equally  if  not  more  important  and  decisive  than 
the  admonitions  of  St.  Paul  or  the  laws  of  Moses?  We  want  facts, 
full,  minute,  and  reliable,  upon  every  feature  of  this  subject. 

In  these  exciting  times,  when  fanaticism  runs  riot,  endangering  the 
existence  of  the  Union,  it  becomes  the  South  to  be  furnished  with  a 
reason  for  her  faith.  We  have  almost  universally  neglected  the  statis- 
tics of  our  negro  population.  The  North,  so  minute  in  other  respects, 
is  silent  here,     (fan  we  tell  from  their  tables  how  far  freedom  proves 
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favorable  to  the  vitality,  morals,  or  physical  comfort  of  the  negro  7  Is 
there  not  reason  to  believe,  from  the  little  we  are  allowed  to  know,  that 
amid  all  the  cant  of  universal  freedom  he  is  there  short-lived,  vicious, 
depraved,  and  wretched  in  the  last  degree  ?  On  the  other  hand,  under 
slave  laws,  is  not  the  very  reverse,* in  every  respect,  exhibited?  We 
call  again  for  facts,  and  ^ey  are  within  our  reach.  The  most  over- 
whelming evidence  is  in  the  power  of  the  South,  with  an  ordinary  de- 
groe  of  pains.  It  is  time  to  go  further  into  these  matters  than  mere 
general  statements.  "I  thmk  we  may  safely  conclude,"  says  Dr. 
Nott,  of  Mobile,  "  that  the  negro  attains  hid  greatest  perfection,  phys- 
ical and  moral,  and  dso  his  greatest  longevity,  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
The  colored  population  of  Charleston  show  not  only  a  lower  rate  of 
mortality  tiian  any  laboring  'class  of  any  country,  but  a  lower  mor- 
tality than  the  aggregate  population,  including  nobility  of  any  coun- 
try m  Europe,  &c.,  &c."  Again,  "  I  have  said  enough  to  make  appar- 
ent the  paramount  importance  of  negro  statistics.  If  the  blacks  are 
intellectually  inferior  to  the  whites — if  the  whites^  are  deteriorated  by 
amalgamation  with  the  blacks — if  the  longevity  and  physical  perfection 
of  the  mixed  race  is  below  that  of  either  of  the  pure  races,  and  if  the' 
negro  is  by  nature  unfit  for  self-government ;  these  are  grave  matters 
for  consideratbn."  "  Perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Ginor,  physician,  in  charge  of 
the  eastern  penitentiarv  of  Peniisylvania,  "  the  most  striking  dispropor- 
tion is  between  the  white  and  colored  deaths.  If  my  experience,  &c., 
justify,  I  would  say,  without  hesitation,  it  is  owing  entirely  to  the  utter 
neglect  by  the  latter  of  the  necessary  means  of  preserving  health,  ex- 
treme sensuality,  &,o.  This  opinion  I  believe  myself  in  possession  of 
sufficient  facts  to  substantiate."  These  are  but  items  from  a  volume 
of  testimony.  * 

A  history  of  the  education  system  of  Louisiana  would  be  pregnant 
with  much  instruction.  We  have  not  been  deficient  in  liberality,  and 
yet  the  fruits  of  our  efforts  are  altogether  unsubstantial.  How  many 
prominent  Louisianians  have  ever  been  educated  at  home,  though  upon 
schools  and  colleges  the  State  has  expended  untold  thousands  ?  Should 
we  not  have  some  record  of  this  history,  the  extent  of  these  appropria- 
tions, and  some  approximations  to  the  actual  results  1  Let  us  preserve, 
too,  the  workmgs  of  our  new  system  in  digested  tables  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  State  superintendent.  It  can  only  be  made  popular  with 
the  people  by  disseminating  knowledge  in  regard  to  its  operations. 

*  In  a  very  late  report  of  the  Prison  society,  published  in  tfie  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  we  learn,  in  toat  city,  that  an  analysis  of  tables,  kept  for  nineteen  years, 
proves  a  difference  of  13.14  in  the  hundred,  between  the  deaths  of  whites  and 
colored  inmates  of  prisons,  Ac,  <bc.  In  other  words,  there  are  four  blacks  to 
one  white  that  die  in  prison,  and  in  the  community  not  quite  two  to  one.  "  It 
is/'  says  Dr.  Nott,  in  nis  able  lectures  on  the  physical  history  of  man,  "  capable 
of  demonstration,  that  in  all  our  Atlantic  ana  north-western  States,  the  mulat- 
toes  are  less  prolific,  less  hardy,  shorter  lived,  more  liable  to  premature  births, 
and  are,  in  every  respect,  pliysically  inferior  to  either  the  pure  whites  qr  blacks; 
and  further,  that  the  mulattoes,  descended  from  the  pure  white  and  black  races, 
are  true  hybrids,  which  would  become  extinct,  if  left  alone  to  propagate  amonff 
themselves,  Ac,  Ac.  When  we  come  further  south,  as  at  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and 
New  Orleans,  this  law  becomes  mach  modified,  and  we  find  a  class  of  mulattoes 
who  are  long  lived,  more  hardy,  more  prolific,  and  in  every  respect  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  North.    These  are  of  the  mixed  negro  and  Celtic  blood."  Ac 
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The  agriculture  of  Louisiana  is  almost  her  chief  reliance  and  source 
of  opulence.  In  proportion  to  population,  the  total  of  her  annual  crop 
exoeeds  that  of  any  State  of  the  Union,  and  she  is,  perhaps,  the  richest 
of  them  all.  The  statistical  resuUs  of  this  agriculture  must  be  very 
important,  involving  all  the  considerations  of  products,  prices  and  pro- 
fits, how  far  they  have  influenced  each  other,  and  how  far  labor  has 
been,  by  the  advancement  of  science,  rendered  more  and  more  produc- 
tive. Such  tables  should  go  back,  very  far,  marking  the  advent  and 
progress  of  new  staples,  and  the  decline  and  abandonment  of  old  ones. 
There  has  been  an  occasion^  publication  from  a  private  source,  show- 
ing, in  the  particular  of  sugar,  the  individual  and  aggregate  crops, 
which,  with  all  its  defects  is  very  valuable.  The  extent  of  our  cotton  crop 
is  difficult  to  J^e  infBrred  without  much  patient  calculation,  and  few  can 
make  a  tolerable  approximation.  It  is  important  to  know  how  far  sugar 
is  substituting,  or  is  likely  to  substitute,  cotton.  We  have  rice  lands  in 
almost  unlimited  extent,  capable  of  rivaling  those  of  Carolina,  and  their 
yield  is  even  now  considerable.  If  the  State  should  diversify  her  in- 
dustry, here  is  a  source,  almost  unheeded,  of  future  wealth.  Useful 
facts  could  readily  be  embodied.  Again,  tabular  statements  of  the  ex- 
pense in  maintaining  slaves,  the  relative  production  and  cost  of  slave 
and  free  labor,  the  value  of  slaves  at  different  periods,  their  increase, 
,  &c.,  have  a  high  degree  of  interest.  So  also  of  the  value  of  lands,  in 
different  sections  of  the  State,  and  their  productiveness,  swamp  lands, 
lands  in  cultivation  or  unreclaimed,  public  lands  and  their  administra- 
tion, &c.  Then  there  are  a  multitude  of  &cts,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent and  cost  of  the  levee  system,  the  loss  by  crevasses  and  their  peri- 
ods, the  operations,  as  far  back  as  can  be  had,  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment system  of  the  State,  which  has  taken  place  already  among  its 
most  costly  and  cumbrous  machinery,  and  bids  fair  to  play  even  a  more 
important  part  in  the  future.  * * 

*  Louisiana  Agricultoee.— The  Sugar  industry  is  every  year  becoming  more 
considerable  in  Louisiana,  and  is  extending  through  the*otner  southern  states. 
How  far  greater  can  this  crop  be  stimulated,  and  under  what  discouragements  ? 
We  call  it  a  forced  crop,  but  our  skill  in  machinery,  and  enlightened  manage- 
ment have  compensatea  much.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  science  has  been  ap- 
plied, and  its  strides  have  bwn  amazing.  We  only  how  begin  to  inquire  the 
conditions  of  prosecuting  successfully  this  industry.  Planters  seek  for  light 
from  every  source,  and  communicate  tiieir  information  freely.  Can  we  compete 
with  the  "West  Indies,  with  a  free  trade  system,  and  with  our  highest  improve- 
ments for  the  whole  demand  of  the  Union,  and  in  foreign  markets  ?  What  are 
the  limits  of  this  supj^y  and  demand  ?  Dr.  Evans  suggests  to  the  planters  pre- 
servation of  notes  upon  many  points,  to  which  we  add  others  of  our  own  : 
••  Chemical  character  of  soil."    **  Mode  of  cultivation  pursued."    "  Nature  and 

§  quality  of  manure."  "  Weight  of  canes  per  acre."  "  Their  description,  whether 
lants,  ratoos,  Ac.,  age,  ^c.  *»  Quantity  of  juice  expressed."  "  Density  of  that 
uid  and  other  peculiarities."  *•  Amount  or  su^ar  and  molasses  obtaihed." 
*'Kind  of  force  employed."  "Kind  and  composition  of  fuel."  "Expense  of 
machinery  and  improvements."  "  Results  in  arainage."  "  Physical  condition 
and  vitatity  of  slaves."  "  Expense  of  maintenance."  "  Food,  clothing,"  &c. 
"  Products,"  Ac. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  lost  to  the  South,  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
reliable  information  about  the  cotton  crops.  Presumptions  will  take  the  highest 
figure  in  a  doubt,  and  the  buyers  control  the  price.  Sales  arQ  effected  before  the 
'  fml  effBct  of  deficiency  in  a  short  erop  can  be  known  and  have  an  influence. 
Il  is  difficult  to  propose  a  remedy,  but  such  may  possibly  be  devised.  In  fact, 
the  whole  cotton  interest  has  been  badly  understood,  and  the  notions  of  the 
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Had  Lonisiana,  like  most  of  her  sister  States,  agricoltar^  associa* 
tions,  it  would  be  easy,  from  their  reports  and  documents,  to  cull  a 
greater  part  of  the  information  suggested.  The  reports  of  such  socie^ 
ties  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  %«th  Carolina,  &c.,  are  voluminous 
and  invaluable.  Our  own  citisens  have,  most  unfortunately,  never  at- 
tained to  any  high  appreciation  of  the  results  to  be  accomplished  by 
this  means.  We  had,  indeed,  once  an  agricultural  farm,  whose  history 
would  be  worthy  of  a  narration,  which  fell,  as  it  were,  still-bom,  and 
without  results.  The  enterprising  gentlemen  of  Baton  Rouge  have  al- 
so established  two  i^icultural  societies  in  their  midst,  falling  succes- 
sively into  decay.  The  last  of  them  celebrated  four  anniversaries,  and 
distributed  premiums  to  the  State  at  large,  at  several  highly  interesting 
mechanical  and  agricultural  fairs.  The  addresses,  reports,  &^ .,  of  this 
society,  have  been  published.  The  legislature  eittended  a  fostering 
hand  in  its  aid. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  prosecution  of  the  duties  of  this  Bureao, 
and  its  publications,  will  stimulate  the  reorganization  of  the  society 
upon  a  basis  which  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  Wants  of  the  whole 
State,  and  would  not  Baton  BougO)  now  the  capital;  be  much  more  ap* 
propriate  for  the  meetings  of  such  an  association,  which,  every  other 
year,  could  be  held  during  the  session  of  the  l^islature?  The  State 
might,  even  with  propriety,  grant  a  hall  for  its  use,  and,  by  small  ap- 
propriations, after  the  fashion  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  expended  in  the 
publication  of  proceedings  and  repoets,  encourage  not  only  the  labors 
of  the  central  society,  but  the  establishment  of  subordinate  ones  in  the 
different  parishes.  First  among  the  interests,  to  which  government 
shouM  deVote  its  fostering  care,  is  agriculture.  It  is  the  breast,  said 
the  celebrated  Sully,  whence  the  State  derives  support  and  nourish- 
ment. Can  it  be  wondered,  then,  that  enthusiasts  everywhere,  are 
pressing  upon  Congress,  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  depart- 
ment. * 
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wisest  prove  grossly  wrong.  Sufficient  facts  have  not  been  observed  and  record* 
ed.  Tne  capacity  to  protluce  has  been  esteemed  unlimited-^e  disposition  and 
ability'  to  consume  limited.  The  cry  of  over  production  Went  out  of  course,  and 
intelligent  men  talked  of  convening  the  planters  to  reduce  the  supply.  How 
much  have  such  opinions  depressedthe  industry  ?  Had  tiie  fieu^ts  been  carefully 
compared  and  preserved,  it  would  have  been  seen  the  avelrage  producing  power 
M  limited^— fxceerfiVrg/y  Kni'tecf-- that  the  climax  has  been,  perhaps,  re^ea,  esti* 
mating*  the  working  force  to  be  used,  the  appropriate  lands,  the  vicissitudes  of 
seasonS)  the  advances  of  population,  j^c,  ana  that  the  demand  ia  at  least  eaual> 
and  very,  likely  gfieater  than  this  limit.  The  figures  for  the  present  year,  tMing 
t)ie  world  over,  will  show  an  actual  and  considerable  defi;cit.  Shall  supply  ever 
again  overtake  demand  ? 

*  AoEfocLTtiBAL  SOCIETIES  AifD  Faiks. — The  cause  of  agrtetdture  and  the  arts 
can  be  promoted  in  no  way,  more  effectually  than  by  t)ie  itastitntion  of  societi^. 
shows  and  fairs.  The  tuii  is  applauded  for  its  influences  on  stock,  but  ia  there 
nothing  for  the  competition  ana  rewards  of  public  exhibitions  ?  Perhaps  every 
State  in  the  Union  is  in  advance  of  Louisiana,  with  respect  to  agricultural  socie- 
ties, and  no  State  could  derive  more  substantial  benefit  from  them.  The  legis^ 
laturd  should  encourage  sueh  associations,  and  there  are  ways  of  doing  it  Even 
our  agricultural  publications,  come  nearly  all  fit>m  the  North,  and  are  of  little 
Use  to  us.  A  memorial  has  been  sent  to  Congress  from  Maryland,  praying  a  do- 
nation of  public  lands  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  the  sev^^  States. 
Agricnltural  colleges  are  among  the  appropriate  means.  The  secretary  of  the 
Interior  suggests  an  Aououltubal  Jhstisaaart  at  Wasiiiiigtinh    What  the  gov*' 
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The  mannfacttires  of  Louisiana,  excepting  sugar,  wliioh  is  generally 
classed  otherwise,  afe  the  least  important,  almost  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  The  government  censiM!  of  1850,  will  again  reveal  this  humil- 
iating fact.  It  is  easy  to  say  thai  capital  finds  better  investments,  but 
this  is  not  true,  as  it  is  even  going  abroad.*  Mechanic  industry  meets, 
also,  with  little  encouragement.  There  is  no  natural  reason  for  this 
state  of  things^  and  we  are  very  far  from  advocating  artificial  stimulants 
in  the  way  of  government  patronage.  To  enlighten  self-interest  should 
be  the  aim,  and  that  will  effect  the  resolution.  Let  us  know  why  we 
are  in  no  better  position  in  this  behalf,  what  have  been  the  causes  con- 
tributing to  our  past  failures,  or  diminishing  the  number  of  our  experi- 
ments ?  How  comes  it,  that,  except  in  the  State  penitentiary,  we  have 
not  entered  the  field  of  cotton  manufactures,  when  all  our  sister  south- 
em  States  and  cities  have  been  in  motion,  when  the  material  is  around 
us  in  bountiful  profusion,  and  it  can  be  demonstrated,  may  be  worked 
with  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  and  with  the  largest  and  most  re^ 
liable  profits  ? 

Our  citizens  perceiving  t^is,  begin  to  embark  their  capital  in  the  op- 
erations of  other  States.  Can  a  community  advance  to  high  position 
without  diversifying  its  pursuits,  and  is  there  not  always  surplus,  or  un- 
productive capital,  capable  of  being  diverted  into  the  useful  channels  of 
manufactures?  Too  many  facta  cannot  be  accumulated  here.  But  the 
other  day,  a  movement  was  made,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an 
extensive  cotton  factory  in  New  Ovleans,  f  and  a  rice  mill,  upon  a  simi- 
lar scale,  would  seem  te  be  equally  promising.  It  is  a  mistake,  to  ar^ 
guethat  the  cost  of  labor  will  deter,  when  there  are  so  many  counter- 
balancing agencies  at  work.  Paper  mills  and  shoe  factories  are,  also, 
peculiarly  economical  operations  for  a  southern  community.     The  re* 
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ernor  of  Virginia  says,  in  his  last  mcissage,  is  true  of  most  of  the  States  :  *'  While 
Virginia  has  eictendiE^d,  with  great  liberality,  assistance  to  education  and  wprks 
of  improvement,  she  has  never  g^ven  to  agriculture  any  encouragement  what- 
ever. Louisiana  calls  upon  Congress  to  restore  her  dec:enerating  cane  by  im- 
portations from  the  East,  and  gives  a  bounty  to  the  silK  grower.  Cannot  her 
statistical  bureau,  in  some  such  way,  be  connected  with  agriculture,  as  to  co- 
operate with  a  State  agricultural  society,  and  perform  certain  duties  assigned 
by  it  ?    This  is  worthy  of  reflection. 

The  South  has  always  been  remiss  in  encouragement  to  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  splendid  exhibitions  made  by  this  department  of  industry  at  the  North,  and 
particularly  in  New  York,  attracts  hundreds  of  thousands  <k  spectators  annu- 
ally. The  fairs  in  France  and  England,  are  on  a  scale  of  fi^eat  magnificence. 
Thus  far  there  have  been  very  few  m  the  southern  States.  Does  the  genius  of 
Invention  necessarily  dwell  at  the  North,  or  hdve  we  ndt  crushed  it  by  our  dis- 
couragement? The  late  splendid  fair  at  Charleston,  which  included  the  pro- 
ducts of  Carolina,  Georgia,  ^c,  in  innumerable  quantity,  and  most  exquisite 
skill  and  finish,  is  a  triumphant  riiidication  of  the  South.  Premiums  were  al- 
lotted in  every  department.  The  products  of  southern  industry  have  even  taken 
premiums  lately  at  the  North.  In  Louisiana,  our  fairs  were  on  a  different  scale^ 
out  they  should  be  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  is  not  doubtec^,  they  would  t»ive  a 
stimulus  to  the  arts  in  this  quarter,  which  would,  in  time,  destroy  our  subserv- 
iency. Tiie  artisan,  as  well  as  the  merchant,  rules  the  world,  and  there  is  no 
better  pro't*  than  the  approaching  fair  of  all  nations,  to  be  held  in  London,  and 
over  whirli  Pry.ice  Albert  is  to  preside  1 

*  Our  capitalists  are  now  investing  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Cannelton.  Indiana. 

t  The  measure  seems  to  have  faued.  The  people  of  Feliciana  are  more  in 
Ernest. 
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salts  of  the  first  are  almost  a  clear  gain  to  the  people  at  larg«,  being 
derived  from  the  otherwise  worthless  and  wasted  material,  of  every 
household.  The  cause  of  southern  manufitctures,  is  one  of  £he  highest 
of  the  age,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  extent  to  which  it  is  pressed, 
without  one  clamor  for  the  aid  of  Hercules  in  the  struggle.  This  is  a 
legitimate  and  proper  business,  and  the  time  has  perhaps  oome,  when, 
the  southern  and  western  States  might  unite  in  one  great  convention, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  manufactures,  upon  a  platform  whick 
shall  not  compromise  or  trample  upon  a  single  party  principle — and  for 
such  a  convention,  what  position  more  admirable  than  New  Orleans?  * 
Louisiana  is  dependent  upon  her  position,  for  the  immensecommerca 
which  is  poured  into  her  lap.  The  statistics  of  this  trade  are  no 
where  to  be  found  digested,  except  for  a  few  years,  and  we  must  search 
up  the  files  of  old  newspapers  to  get  them.  What,  too,  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  position  in  an  age  lik«  this,  compared  with  those  of  ex* 
haustiess  energy  and  intrepidity?  The  East  has  practically  leveled 
the  mountains  and  made  a  highway  to  her  very  doors,  for  the  teeming 
products  of  the  great  valley  we  deemed  in  the  day  pf  our  pride  would 
be  ours  for  ever  by  an  unalterable  i&ie.  The  n^outh  of  the  father  of 
waters,  commercially,  may  be  as  well  at  Boston  as  at  the  Balise  1  Al- 
ready his  floods  are  tapped  by  each  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  down  almost 
to  our  very  coasts,  ana  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Mobile  enter  the 
field  of  competition  with  their  northern  cotemporaries.  Thus  is  it 
that  New  Orleans  has  not  grown  wWh  the  progress  of  the  great  west 
in  anything,  like  an  equal  ratio.  Our  figures ^ight  show  relatively  in 
this  point  of  view  a  decline  of  the  city  within  the  last  few  years !  The 
&ct  should  arouse  the  attention  of  the  whole  State.  Are  there  not 
modes  of  counteraodng  these  efforts  of  our  neighbors  whose  results 
are  telling  with  so  much  force  upon  ourselves?  Yfe  are  supine  and 
attempt  not  one  single  countervailing  movement.  Hfts  public  spirit 
died  in  our  midst  and  do  we  only  await  the  day  of  the  ebbing  tide  to 
go  with  it  wheresoever  it  flows  ?  If  not,  then  shall  we,  by  studying 
accurately  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  intrinsically  of  our  mar- 
kets and  the  course  of  administrative  policy  operating  upon  tha» 
favorably  or  adverse,  be  the  better  able  to  enter  into  open  competition, 
maintaining  every  point  that  has  been  gained  and  marching  onward 
to  a  high  and  brilliant  futurity.     If  there  are  errors  of  policy  they 

•  SouTHE&N  MA3a'FACTU»E8.— The  facilities,  for  manufactures  of  cotton,  «TiwY«d 
by  the  South,  exceed  that  of  any  portion  of  the  world.  Having  the  matenaf  on 
the  spot,  with  abundant  labor,  the  saving  in  transportation  and  other  costs,  will, 
alone,  pay  handsome  dividends.  An  intelligent  writer  estimates  the  propor* 
tionate  profit  of  the  planter  and  the  manufacturer,  as  follows  :  With  three  tim^ 
the  capital,  the  planters' profits  are  less;  six  hundred  laborers  in  the  field  do 
not  realize  as  much  as  f^5  in  the  factory,  <bc.,  &c.  Another  reoommends  manu- 
factures by  the  cotton  growers  themselves,  our  crop  being  estimated  at  $55,000,- 
000,  being  worked  up  at  three  cents  the  pound,  two  yards  to  the  pound,  and  nine 
cents  the  yard,  making  the  whole  cottori  crop  worth  eighteen  instead  of  aix  cents 
the  pound  (the  price  last  year)  and  realizing  $180,000,000  instead  of  $55,000,000. 
The  machinery  necessary  to  work  up  the  voi^e  crop  m^  be  had  for  $60,000,000. 
These  facts  shoqld  bring  us  to  reflect,  and  the  more  of  them  we  can  collect,  and 
the  speedier,  the  better.  A  convention  of  cotton  growers  might  well  be  called, 
to  discuss  this  whole  subject,  and  the  South  should  spare  no  pains  in  collecting 
data. 
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slionid  be  amended,  and  let  ns  not  at  the  same  time  be  indifferent  to 
those  great  internal  improTement  movements  of  the  age,  which  are  to 
commerce  what  light  and  heat  and  moisture  are  to  the  vegetable 
world.* 

Indeed  the  commercial  spirit  has  been  at  a  low  ebb  thronghout  all 
the  South,  almost  from  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government 
Let  us  take  Kichmond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile  and  New  Or- 
leans. Their  annual  exportation  of  agricultural  products  is  immense. 
It  is  conducted  in  northern  shipping  and  the  return  cargoes  received 
at  northern  ports  to  be  reshipped  again  with  great  expense  to  us,  who 
sit  patiently  awaiting  the  result  The  single  city  of  New  York  will 
import  six-fold  more  than  all  of  our  southern  Slates  taken  together,  and 
for  our  own  consumption  too.  The  South  appeared  once  to  be  aroused 
upon  the  subject.  Several  great  conventions  were  held  with  the 
largest  delegations.  Then  were  made  the  ablest  speeches,  the  most 
profound  and  elaborate  reports,  the  best  resolutions  in  the  world,  but 
there  the  matter  ended,  and  all  was  rest  again.  There  are  no  neces- 
sary reasons  for  southern  commercial  inferiority.  Venice,  a  southern 
city,  conducted  the  trade  of  all  the  East  and  was  the  entrepot  of  the 
world's  commerce  for  the  main  period  of  her  history.  Antiq^uity  re- 
futes the  libel  that  southern  latitudes  are  unfitted  for  extensive  com- 
merce.    The  empires  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Media,  Persia  and  Arabia, 

*  CoiaoKCE  or  New  Orleans. — ^Thoagli  the  natural  advantages  of  our  great 
«mporinm,  commanding  as  it  does  so  many  thousand  miles  of  navigable  watere, 
be  greater  perhaps  than  those  of  any  other  city  upon  earth,  vet,  in  the  struggles 
of  competition  and  the  wit  of  man,  they  may  be  effectually  neutralized  and 
counteracted.  The  canal  and  the  railroad  car  are  brought  into  successful  com- 
petition with  tlie  flat  and  the  steamboat.  The  power  of  the  locomotive  has 
scarcely  been  tested,  but  such  are  th6  rapid  improvements  in  the  cheapness  and 
eflicacy  of  its  construction  and  operation,  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  in  time 
navigation  can  compete  even  in  the  lowest  description  of  product  The  canals 
and  railroads  ofJNew  York,  have  stnick  the  mat  We^t  in  its  teeming  midst  and 
.  draw  already  lo  the  Hudson  from  $50  to  $75,OOO,00ii  annually,  the  latter  figure 
verging  very  nearly  upon  the  receipts  of  New  Orleans.  The  thousand  miles  of 
Bobton  railroads  are  burdened  with  the  rich  f^ei^hts  of  the  valley.  Baltimore 
enters  the  field  and  Virginia  will  soon  float,  in  tne  James  River,  the  flatboat 
which  has  been  loaded  near  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Meanwhile  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  with  the  keenest  interest,  press  their  works  to  the  Tennessee 
and  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis,  whilst  our  sister  of  Mobile  has  in  construction 
a  spleudid  work  reaching  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  What  shall  be  the  effect 
of  all  these  works  in  successful  operation  in  drawing  off  the  products  of  the 
valley  from  their  natural  channel,  and  how  shall  we  provide  a^inst  that  dav? 
It  is  common  to  speculate  upon  the  filture  greatness  and  grandeur  of  New  Or- 
leans, with  eyes  blinded  to  tne  causes  adversely  in  operation.  Is  this  wise  and 
prudent  ?  Should  we  not  rather  put  in  play  machinery  similar  to  that  of  our 
neighbors  and  add  to  what  nature  has  given  us  by  all  tne  appliances  of  art.  It 
is  ntitorious  that  things  are  left  very  muck  to  their  own  regulation  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  that  few  are  interested  iu  the  permanent  good  of  the  <:ity  at  the 
expense  even  of  slight  present  inconvenience.  The  result  is,  that  abuses  gain 
in  strength  and  the  sympathies  of  producers  are  against  the  city.  Remove  the 
necessity  that  brings  them  here,  ana  without  many  and  great  ameliorations  thej 
^le  gone.  It  is  proper  to  inijuire  into  idl  these  matters,  and  it  is  believed  thal^ 
with  some  pains  and  labor,  instructive  facts  could  be  gleaned  and  presented. 
Again  the  railroad,  and  canal  enterprises  of  Louisiana,  past  and  present,  offer  a 
curious  subject  for  study,  and  it  is  fitting  to  know,  how  far  their  fate  should 
deter  future  operations.  Shall  our  State  remain  ever  behind  nearly  all  others  in 
these  improvements  which  are  at  the  basis  of  commercial  eminence? 
30  VOL.  c 
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were  southern.  All  cmlM»tion  c«ne  from  the  south — ^the  Chreekff  and 
Romans  were  southernors  Were  not  all  the  southern  Indian  tribes 
on  the  discovery  of  America,  more  adTanced  in  ciyilisation  than  the 
northern?  The  greiit  South  desertes  as  much  of  our  panegyric  as  the 
^eat  West  or  North.* 

There  is  one  department  of  American  commerce  that  has  nerer  been^ 
fairly  represented — the  home  trade.  The  federal  authorities  giver 
with  great  precision  the  details  of  $250  or  $300,000,000  moving  in 
the  operations  of  foreign  commerce,  but  not  a  &ct  is  developed  in 
relation  to  the  perhaps  $1,500,000,000  in  movement  between  different 
States  or  parts  of  the  same  State.  There  is  no  power  in  Congress  ta 
collect  this  data,  and  it  is  clearly  the  interest  of  the  States  to  furnish 
it.  Were  all:  the  facts  continually  before  the  people,  showing  the  ex^ 
tent  of  transactimis  between  the  States  and  their  mutual  dependence, 
it  would  tend  more  to  allay  jealouf^y,  encourage  fraternity  and  strength- 
en the  bonds  of  union,  than  all  the  republlcatione  of  Washington's 
addresses  the  treasury  could  pay  for. 

Matters  of  more  local  interest  also  deserve  atten^n^  Our  new 
Constitution  gives  the  quietus  to  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
State  Why  has  this  been,  and  what  can  be  given  of  the  past  history 
of  our  banks,  their  organization  and  operation,  the  public  indebtednese 
on  their  account,  and  public  losses?  How  deeply  interesting  and  in- 
structive would  this  chapter  in  our  experience,  be,  if  carefully  corrected 
and  written.  Our  laws  provide  for  monthly  and  annual  statements 
of  these  banks,  and  they  are  sought  with  avidity  by  the  officers  at 
Washington ;  yet,  to  msdce  them  complete,  year  should  be  compared 
with  year,  and  the  results  of  our  own  State  with  those  of  others. 

In  the  same  connection  may  be  diseussed,  as  evidencing  very  much 
of  a  State's  advancement,  the  various  charities  at  work,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  pressed  by  the  liberality  of  our  citizens.  The  pe- 
culiar quality  of  our  charity  is  to  be  unostentatious,  but  a  sufficiency 
of  facts  is  within  reach  to  prove  that  it  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any 
part  of  the  Union.  The  suffering  §nd  ever  a  ready  hand  outstretched 
and  an  open  purse «  Have  we  societies  for  literary,  scientific  and  other 
purposes — what  are  their  results,  whence  their  limited  number  and 
continued  failures  ?  So,  too,  the  statistics  of  our  libraries,  newspaper 
and  periodical  press,  &c.,  our  jails,  prisons,  houses  of  refuge,  and  ih» 
criminal  calendar,  pauperism,  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals  and  peniten- 
tiaries. In  regard  to  the  two  last,  a  complete  condensation  cff  all  the 
reports,  running  back  as  far  as  they  can  he  obtained  from  the  books, 
would  have  very  great  value. 

But,  however  instructive  these  matters,  clear  and  concise  statements, 
showing  the  progress  of  the  revenues  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
State,  as  compared  with  other  States,  would  be  immeasurably  more  so* 
The  resources  of  a  people  may  be  very  great,  and  yet  be  exhausted  bj 
taxation.  Others,  under  great  physical  disadvantages,  will  flourisn 
from  its  absence.  Legislative  parsimony  and  legislative  extravagance 
are  equally  to  be  deprecated.  The  mean  in  governing  well,  is  to  ex- 
pend intelligently  and  advisedly.     The  idea  is  out  that  the  people  of 

-  -■  '  -•  ■  -      _     _        '  ^ 

»  Commereial  Review,  Vol.  iv,  p.  208. 
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Louisiana  are  heavily  and  ondulj  taxed,  and  that  expenditures  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  without  reason*  True  or  false,  injury  to  our 
industry  results  from  the  impression.  To  arrive  at  the  facets,  our  tax 
rolls  should  be  compared  with  those  of  other  large  and  wealthy  com- 
munities. The  tables  of  revenues  and  expenditures  should  be  brought 
together,  digested  and  systematized,  from  a  period  as  far  back  as  pos« 
Bible,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  general  government,  and  the  legislators 
and  people  should  have  them.  Our  eyes  might  be  opened  upon  many 
points,  and  not  a  few  reforms  suggested.  The  complaint  of  the 
planting  interests  would  seem  to  demand  investigation.  We  should 
know  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  wisdom  and  the  folly,  the  truth  and 
the  error,  of  our  ways,  before  the  healing  balm  can  be  applied.  Light 
in  regard  to  the  operations  of  government  quiets  apprehension  and 
ensures  contentment  in  the  people ;  without  it,  there  will  not  be  want- 
ing manv  attentive  listeners  to  whomsoever  shall  preaeh— -Tiey  are  mt 
governed  so  well  as  should  be. 

The  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Treasurer,  Land  Officer, 
Auditor,  Surveyor  and  Adjutant-General,  ^^c,  all  contain  a  mass  of 
crude  and  undigested  material,  which,  properly  systematized  and  pub- 
lished, running  back  as  lar  as  the  records  go,  must  bring  to  light  no 
inconsiderable  information  relating  to  the  public  offices,  finances,  land 
sales,  militia,  internal  improvements,  6lc  ,  of  the  State.  The  difficulty 
of  making  such  a  digest  must  be  great>  but  the  effort  would  be  well 
repaid  and  the  legislature  realize  ihe  benefit.  No  more  fitting  time 
than  this  could  be  selected,  when  the  offices  removed  to  a  new  location 
are  in  process  of  thorough  organization.  The  State  has  liberally  pa- 
tronized) at  large  cost,  digests  of  decisions  of  laws,  &c.,  elementary 
histories  and  historical  records,  until  they  have  accumulated  upon  the 
shelves  of  her  library.  Have  these  any  higher  interest  or  importance 
than  the  Woxk  now  advocated? 

Independently  of  the  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
statistical  volume,  there  is  a  consideration  which  should  move  us.  The 
great  question  of  power  is  now  being  raised  between  the  free  and  the 
slave  States  and  must  soon  be  settled.  The  former  have  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  had  the  advantage  of  us  in  exhibiting  their  resources  and 
strength.  They  have  had  all  the  statisticians  to  themselves  and  all  the 
statistical  reports.  They  have  used  them  as  powerful  implements  of 
aggression,  and  the  South,  having  nothing  to  show  in  return,  has  been 
compelled  to  see  her  cause  greatly  prejudiced.  Ontil  almost  the  present 
day  none  of  the  southern  states  have  regarded  it  at  all  important  to  se- 
cure records  and  returns  of  population  and  wealth.  Not  one  periodical 
devoted  itself  to  these  subjects,  though  the  North  bad  many.  We  were 
taunted  with  our  comparative  weakness,  poverty,  insecurity,  decay,  and 
told  that  they  were  the  nalural  results  of  our  slavery !  Having  no  facts 
to  oppose,  we  were  passive,  and  for  the  most  part  admitted  the  justice 
of  the  charge.  We  had  not  studied  our  own  strength.  Only  yester- 
day, as  it  were,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  Union,  Elwood  Fisher, 
Esq.,  in  a  public  lecture  at  Cincinnati,  broke  ground  in  the  matter,  lu- 
cidly and  ably  investigating  every  point  connected  with  it,  and  with 
even'  the  meager  data  he  could  obtain,  triumphantly  vindicating  the 
South  and  turning  the  scales  upon  our  revilers,  by  exhibiting  a  much 
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higher  average  of  wealth  and  comfort  in  somhem  commnnities !  It 
becomes  Louisiana  to  furnish  the  data  for  carrying  out  these  inyestiga- 
tioDs  and  for  the  more  full  and  satisfiictwrj  justincation  of  our  institutions 
and  ourselves. 

The  day  has  passed  when  the  South  will  consent  to  be  the  victim  of 
unlicensed  misrepresentation  or  widely  propagated  error,  but  the  reform 
begins  first  at  home. 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Fisher  was  almost  our  first  systematic  vindication 
and  should  be  read  by  every  citizen  throughout  our  broad  limits.  He 
examines  the  positions  of  the  North  and  tHe  South  on  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution,  showing  the  superiority  of  the  latter  then,  and 
how  the  operations  of  government  have  played  into  northern  hands. 
He  compares  the  average  of  property  in  both  sections  and  finds  the 
South  at  least  on  a  par  and  in  most  cases  at  the  advantage.  ''  The  tri- 
umph of  southern  enterprise  and  capital,''  says  he,  "in  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  being  established,"  dtc.,  &c.;  a^ain,  ^  thus  have  we  fifteen 
southern  states,  one-half  of  the  number  belonging  to  the  Union,  occu- 
pying half  of  our  territory,  who  present  the  extraordinary,  and,  so  far 
as  my  researches  extend,  the  unparalleled  result  of  a  population  which 
has  acquired  greater  wealth  by  agricuhure  than  any  other  people  in 
any  other  manner,  and  who  have  consequently  given  ascendency  within 
their  borders  of  country  life  over  city,  in  social  and  political  power.'' 
Again,  ''  Hence  have  we  seen  the  fearful  struggle  of  northern  labor  for 
subsistence;  notwithstanding  the  immense  aid  it  has  derived  from  mod- 
ern machinery  and  invention.  But  take  from  that  labor  the  custom, 
and  subject  it  to  the  competition  of  the  South,  where  so  much  less  is 
required  for  subsistence,  and  that  so  much  cheaper,  and  the  result  would 
be  as  ruinous  to  the  present  system  of  the  North  as  to  that  of  the 
South.  These  two  great  systems  have  grown  up  together.  That  of 
the  North  could  not  have  so  much  expanded  without  a  market  in  south- 
ern agriculture^-nor  could  this  have  grown  so  great,  but  for  the  demand 
and  supplies  of  the  North.  Together  they  have  flourished — together 
they  must  falter  and  fall.  To  restrict,  therefore  the  tenitorial  extension 
of  the  South,  and  by  circumscribing  its  industry  render  it  unprofitable, 
is  to  restrict  and  paralyze  the  prosperity  of  the  North  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. Together  these  institutions  have  marched  harmoniously  to  that 
eminence  and  success  which  have  won  the  prosperity  of  both  at  home, 
and  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  world  abroad.  If  either  should  fall 
by  the  hand  of  the  other,  the  crime  would  not  only  be  fratricide— it 
would  be  suicide — and  over  the  moldering  ruins  of  boih  would  deserve 
to  be  written  the  epitaph :  ^  Here  were  a  people  who  disputed  about  the 
capacity  of  the  African  for  liberty  and  civilization,  and  did  not  them- 
selves possess  the  capacity  to  preserve  their  own.' " 

However  warmly  and  araently  the  South  may  cling  to  the  Union, 
and  as  sacred  as  it  is  to  us  by  the  associations  of  so  much  happiness  and 
glory  and  power,  we  can  never  forget,  for  a  moment,  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  it,  and  that  to  prepare  for  the  worst 
in  almost  every  crisis,  is  to  secure  the  best  The  danger  may  be  remote, 
and  is  as  we  believe  and  pray,  for  perish  the  hand  that  shall  provoke 
the  first  blow  in  our  ruin,  but  not  the  less  should  we  know  its  extent 
and  our  powers  of  resistance.    It  becomes  the  South  to  increase  its 
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Strength  and  weight  in  the  Union,  construct  its  railroads,  extend  its 
^mmerce,  build  up  its  manufiEictures,  protect  its  arts,  endow  its  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  provide  its  schools,  and  prepare,  however  the  case 
may  be,  for  whatever  God  has  in  store  in  that  ftiture,  through  which,  to 
such  a  bad  pass  have  matters  come,  no  man  can  clearly  see  a  single 
year.  The  madness  or  imbecility  has  not  fallen  upon  us,  with  which 
it  is  said  the  gods  afHict  those  whom  they  intend  to  destroy. 

The  first  volume  which  is  then  proposed  from  this  Bureau,  covers  of 
necessity  an  extensive  field,  embraces  a  wide  detail  and  will  constitute 
a  repository  of  information  concerning  our  population  and  industry  in 
all  stages  of  its  progress,  and  as  comparea  with  other  communities 
which  does  not  at  present  exist  in  any  of  the  States.  It  will  form  the 
ground  work  of  all  future  labors  of  the  office,  and  be  always  completed 
to  date  by  the  annual  or  biennial  reports  of  the  person  in  charge.  The 
duties  of  keeping  up  afler  the  foundation  is  laid,  will  be  comparatively 
easy  and  the  length  of  the  reports  not  exceeding  that  of  an  ordinary 
pamphlet  For  suchduties  it  is  believed  the  present  salary  allowed  the  su- 
perintendent, small  as  it  is,  will  be  found  sufficient,  or  at  all  events  no 
considerable  addition  will  be  demanded. 

In  the  matter  of  establishing  the  ofilce  and  preparing  the  voluminous 
report  referred  to,  it  must  be  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  remuneration 
allowed  to  the  superintendent  by  law  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  that 
no  one,  whatever  his  interest  in  the  matter,  would  be  likely  to  accept  it 
Hoping,  as  he  does,  so  much  from  the  practical  working  of  the  office 
in  the  future,  and  feeling  so  much  the  pride  of  an  early  advocacy  and 
support,  the  undersigned  is  unwilling  to  jeopard  its  favor  by  any  drafts 
upon  the  treasury,  or  demands  for  additional  compensation.  He  is  de- 
sirous rather  to  increase  and  extend  in  every  manner  its  usefulness, 
even  at  a  personal  sacrifice. 

The  only  appropriation  that  is  asked  from  the  legislature,  is  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  as  a  contingent  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  office  in  the  next  two  years,  viz. :  the  printing  of  circulars,  stationery, 
postage,  purchase  and  copies  of  documents,  blanks  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  etc. 

There  are  details  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  which 
the  undersigned  will  at  a  future  day  suggest  In  the  present  state  of 
matters,  no  charge  perhaps  can  be  recommended  with  propriety,  likely 
to  add  materially  to  the  expenses  of  the  office.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two,  the  legislature  will  be  able  to  form  better  notions  of  its  value ; 
andy'as  it  works  itself  into  favor,  be  disposed  to  greater  liberality.  In 
this  case  would  be  suggested  statutory  enactments  in  its  aid,  rendering 
it  obligatory  under  penaltj^,  upon  the  assessors,  coroners,  public  institu- 
tions of  every  kina,  charities,  clerks  of  courts,  hospitals,  inspectors, 
justices  of  the  peace,  district  attorneys,  recorders,  notaries,  sheriffs,  auc- 
tioneers, inspector  general,  &c.,  to  report  annually  and  fully  to  the 
Bureau.  As  this  would  induce  some  complication  and  increase  of 
expense,  and  is  suited  to  a  more  advanced  stage,  it  is  not  at  present 
recommended. 

It  is,  however,  respectfully  suggested,  that  the  legislature,  as  has 
been  done  in  New  York  and  several  other  States,  order  a  copy  of  each 
newspaper  published  in  the  parishes  out  of  New  Orleans  and  two  in 
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thai  city,  to  be  subscribed  for  regularly  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Bureau.  These  volumes  will  in  time  possess  great  value  and  useful- 
ness.  It  would  b^also  very  desirable,  if  capable  of  being  effected  by 
any  reasonable  means,  to  obtain  the  files  of  at  least  one  journal,  running 
back  as  near  the  beginning  of  the  century  as  possible.  The  State  pos- 
sesses no  such  file,  from  which  the  minutisB  of  her  history  for  the  last 
half  century  could  be  derived,  and  the  want  of  it  is  often  most  seriously 
felt  With  consideration, 

J.  D.  B.  DeBow. 


ART.  in.-.RAILROADS  TO  NEW  ORLEANS. 

NEW  ORLEANS— CAN  SUE  COMPETE  WITH  HER  RIVALS  FOR  THE  OOMMERCS^OV  THE 

WEST. 
Bditob  of  the  Commerdal  Review : 

In  an  address  of  Governor  Bebb,  of  Ohio,  before  the  Mercantile 
Library  of  Cincinnati,  quoted  in  the  October  number  of  the  Commer-. 
oial  Beview,  the  following  passage  occurs,  which  it  behooves  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Orleans  to  ponder  well: 

"  Oceans  are  no  longer  the  great  highways  of  nations.  The  railroad 
hna  made  the  land  as  subservient  to  oommeroe  as  the  water.  Bailroada 
are  to  be  the  artificial  rivers  of  these  latter  days,  arid  wo  to  the  com- 
mercial city  that  suffers  these  rivers  to  be  diverted  from  it" 

With  the  unrivaled  Mississippi,  stretching  its  arms  almost  to  the 
extremities  of  a  continent,  and  bearing  to  her  lap  the  varied  produo- 
tions  of  a  region  of  immense  extent  and  unsurpassed  fertility,  New 
Orleans  has  hitherto  folded  her  arms,  and  looked  with  a  smile  of  in- 
difference at  the  efforts  of  other  less  favored  cities,  to  draw  to  them- 
selves, by  artificial  means,  some  portion  of  the  wealth  of  this  great  val- 
lev.  She  has  said  to  herself,  that  there  was  enough  for  all,  and,  that 
whatever  efforts  art  might  make,  the  great  highway  of  nature,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, must  bear  to  her  the  lion's  share  of  the  products  of  the  West. 

To  a  certain  extent,  this  feeling  is  well  founded,  but  it  may  be,  and, 
indeed,  has  been,  carried  too  fiur.  Why  should  she  permit  herself  to 
lose  any  portion  of  that  commerce  which  she  now  enjoys,  and  which 
she  may  retain,  by  entering  with  spirit  into  the  contest  which  the  At- 
lantic cities  are  now  waging  against  her. 

"Railroads,"  says  Mr.  Bebb,  "are  to  be  the  artificial  rivers  of  these 
latter  days,  and  wo  to  that  oommercial  city  that  suffers  these  rivers  to 
be  diverted  from  it" 

Even  the  mighty  Mississippi  cannot  prevent  this  wo  from  falling,  to 
a  certain  extent,  upon  New  Orleans,  unless  she  too  appropriates  to 
herself  -  these  "artificial  rivers." 

New  Orleans  has  greater  natural  advantages  to  make  her  a  great 
oommercial  capital,  than  any  city  on  the  globe.  Situated  on  the  out- 
let to  the  sea  of  an  inland  navigation  of  20,000  miles,  whose  freights 
are  the  products  of  a  region  larger  than  most  European  kingdoms,  and 
unequalled  in  productiveness.  Such  advantages  should  make  New  Or- 
leans the  greatest  city  on  the  globe.    Yet,  in  face  of  these  facts,  New 
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Orleans  has  been  outstripped  in  growth,  by  cities  possessing,  compara- 
tively, insignificant  commercial  advantages. 

This  has  been  in  part,  owing,  1k)  doubt,  to  the  undesirableness  of 
New  Orleans  as  a  place  of  residence,  its  alleged  unhealthfulness,  and 
the  expensiveness  of  living.  These  causes  have  prevented  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  commercial  population  from  becoming  permanent  residents, 
and  have  almost  banished  the^mechanical  or  manufacturing  portion, 
which  forms  so  large  an  element  in  the  population  of  northern  cities. 

These  unfavorable  causes  have  been  gradually  diminishing,  but  they 
still  have,  and  probably  will  ever  have,  an  important  effect  in  restrain- 
ing the  population  of  New  Orleans.  But  there  are  other  and  more  power- 
ful causes  which  are  but  just  commencing  to  operate  to  draw  away  the 
commerce  which  naturally  belongs  to  this  city,  and  these  are  found  in 
the  artificial  routes — canals  and  railroads — established  by  the  Atlantic 
oities,  to  draw  to  them  the  products  of  the  West. 

New  York,  by  the  Erie  canal,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  almost  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  lakes,  and  by  the  different  routes  now  open, 
connecting  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  with  them,  draws  to  her  much  q£ 
the  commerce  of  the  West,  lying  between  the  lakes  and  these  rivers. 
By  means  of  railroads,  constructed,  or  now  under  construction, 
she  has  opened  a  rapid  communication  with  all  portions  of  this  great 
region. 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  have  both  their  canals  and  railroads 
completed,  or  nearly  completed,  to  the  Ohio,  by  which  they  will  soon 
be  in  communication  with  the  western  rivers,  and  with  the  great  sys* 
tem  of  railroads  which  will  sbon  connect  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Louis- 
ville, Nashville,  and  all  the  commercial  centers  of  the  great  West. 

Norfolk,  by  the  James  river  and  Kanawha  canal — by  the  projected 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad — will  be  in  commercial  connection  with 
the  Ohio,  with  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Governor  Floyd,  in  his  reeent  annual  message  to  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,*  urges  that  her  canals  and  railroads  will,  when  completed, 
be  the  great  routes  of  import  and  export  from  the  western  valley,  pos- 
sessing, on  account  of  her  milder  dimate,  advantages  during  the  win- 
ter season  over  more  northern  routes;  and  over  New  Orleans,  owing, 
as  he  says,  to  the  unhealthfulness  of  that  city,  and  to  the  deterioration 
which  many  articles  of  eommeree,  particularly  provisions,  experience 
in  their  transit  through  it. 

Georgia  has  extended  her  magnificent  system  of  railroads  to  the 
Tennessee  valley,  and  will,  ere  long,  by  the  same  means,  reach  both 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  By  these  routes,  a  large  portion  of  the 
commerce  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  must,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  be  diverted  from  New  Orleans  to  Savannah  or  Charleston. 

Mobile  has  projected  iind  commenced  her  railroad  to  the  Ohio ;  the 
report  of  this  road,  published  in  the  October,  November  and  December 
numbers  of  your  lleview,  will  show  your  readers  to  what  extent,  and 
with  what  reason,  she  calculates  that  this  road  will  draw  to  her  the 
commerce  and  travel,  now  directed  to  New  Orleans. 

Of  the  various  roads  and  canals  indicated  above,  some  of  them,  as 

*  See  Comioercial  Review,  March,  1B50. 
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iiiose  from  New  York  and  PhiladelphuL,  ha^e  been  recently  oompleta^ 
so  far  as  to  open  communication  with  the  Ohio  valley— others  have 
been  long  in  construction,  and  will  be,  ere  long,  completed;  as  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Jamee 
Biver  and  Kanawha  Canal,  and  tke  Georgia  Railroad  to  the  TeDues- 
see,  while  others,  as  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroads,  are  recently  projected  and  commenced,  with  almost  the  sole 
object  of  diverting  to  them  the  commerce  of  rich  and  extensive  regions, 
now  tributary  to  New  Orleans. 

These  routes,  converging  from  various  points  on  the  Atlantic  to  the 
central  region  of  the  West,  are  giving  rise  to  another  great  system  cf 
railroad  routes,  by  which  all  the  nreat  centers  of  trade  of  the  val- 
ley, St  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville,  Memphis,  &c.,  will  be 
connected  with  them  uid  with  each  other. 

Does  it  behoove  New  Orleans  alone,  of  all  Uie  commercial  cities  in 
the  United  States,  to  stand  idle  and  see  her  very  life's  blood — her  com- 
merce— drawn  from  her  by  the  efforts  of  her  sister  cities?  cities  which, 
beyond  good  harbors  and  good  climates,  have  few  commercial  advan- 
tages, save  what,  by  vigorous  efforts,  they  acquire  through  works  of  art 
New  Orleans,  with  unrivaled  commercial  advantages,  has,  as  I  have 
before  hinted,  her  own  peculiar  disadvantages  as  a  commercial  city, 
and,  unless  she  uses  some  efforts  to  overcome  the  latter,  her  very  ad- 
vantages will  ultimately  become  neutralised.  I  have  alluded  to  her 
Biere  local  disadvantages;  but  these  are  other  than  those. 

It  is  very  common  to  say,  in  reply  to  all  statements  of  loss  which 
will  ensue  to  New  Orleans  by  the  artificial  routes  in  construction  bj 
other  cities: 

^  We  have  the  Mississippi  flowing  by  our  wharves  with  a  navigation 
of  20,000  miles,  and  penetrating,  by  its  navigable  arms,  every  State  of 
the  great  West — no  railroad  or  canal  route  which  other  cities  can  con* 
struct,  can  compare  with  what  nature  has  given  us.'* 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  New  Orleans  has,  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  and  tributaries,  extraordinary  natural  advantages; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  these  natural  advantages  will  forever  render  it 
unneoe^ary  or  unimportant  to  secmre  to  herself,  likewise,  the  advan- 
tages of  art  The  '' artificial  rivers**  of  Governor  Bebb  are,  in  numer- 
ous instances,  rivaling  nature's  own  rivers,  as  channels  of  com- 
merce. 

The  main  advantage  of  river  navigation,  as  compared  with  railroads, 
is  for  transportation  of  heavy  freights*;  but  this  is  not  all  that  is  requi- 
site for  a  commercial  city.  To  retain  the  commerce  of  certain  por- 
tions against  the  rivalry  of  railroads  and  canals,  we  should  have  the 
means  of  receiving  &ei  Ats  more  cheaply  at  ail  seasojis.  From  a  large 
portion  of  the  river  valiejrs  just  enumerated,  <5bmmunioation  with  New 
Orleans  is  cut  off  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  by  want 
of  water  in  the  rivers,  or  ice. 

Another  most  important  requisite  to  Uie  commercial  capital  of  any 
great  district  of  country,  is,  that  means  of  rapid  and  convenient  com- 
munication for  passengers,  mails  and  light  freights,  should  exist  Oth- 
er things  being  equal,  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  will  naturally 
send  their  produce  to,  and  receive  their  supplies  from,  that  point  to 
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which  they  can  most  readily  resort  themselves,  with  which  they  can 
communicate  by  letter  and  receiye  an  answer  in  a  few  days. 

Here  New  Orleans  is  greatly  deficient ;  with  unrivaled  facilities  for 
receiving  heavy  freights  from  almost  every  point  of  the  great  valley, 
she  has  been,  and  is  particularly  dlnee  the  introduction  of  railroads, 
strongly  deficient  in  means  of  prompt  communication  with  large  por^ 
tions  of  the  valley. 

An  inhabitant  of  middle  or  eastern  Tennessee,  of  Kentucky,  of  near- 
ly all  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  cannot  reach  New  Orleans  in  less  than 
ten  days — and  for  large  portions  of  the  year,  is  interdicted  entirely 
from  all  personal  communication ;  and  it  is  well  known  the  mails  are 
even  less  rapid  in  their  motions,  than  passengers. 

Time  is  the  great  item  with  commercial  men,  and  when  a  merchant 
of  the  West  can  go  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia — sell  his  produce  and 
make  his  purchases  and  be  at  home  again  in  a  week,  he  will  not  think 
of  spending  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  going  to  New  Orleans.  These 
&ct8  have  been  fully  felt  and  acted  upon  at  the  North.  New  York  had 
hardly  completed  her  Erie  Canal  before  a  railroad  was  laid  along  side 
of  it,  and  now,  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  not  satisfyin|r  the  undeniv 
ble  demand  for  economv  of  time,  railroad  routes  are  rapidly  being  ex- 
tended, parallel  to  the  lakes  and  rivers,  which  will  soon  connect  New 
York  with'  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  St  Louis. 

Here  is  the  want  of  New  Orleans ;  tax  inhabitant  of  certain  districts, 
as  the  Tennessee  valley  for  instanoe,  cannot  only  send  his  produce 
cheaper  to  Savannah,  or  Mobile,  or  Norfolk,  by  the  railroad  routes  now 
in  contemplation,  but  he  is  himself  brought  within  a  day  or  two  of  these 
cities,  and  this  means  of  communication  is  equally  open  to  him  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

A  great  net  work  of  railroad  is  growing  up,  binding  all  the  middle, 
northern  and  western  States,  in  which  New  Orleans  is  not  included — 
to  which  Uiey  are  as  if  they  were  not,  or  rather  worse  than  if  they  were 
not — for,  without  conferring  any  benefit  on  her,  they  are  drawing  away 
her  commerce. 

But  the  very  existence  of  this  great  net-work  of  railroads,  while  it 
imposes  upon  New  Orleans  the  necessity  of  connecting  herself,  in  the 
same  way,  with  the  important  points  of  the  West,  facilUates  the  means 
of  doing  so. 

To  have  a  railroad  route  to  Louisville  or  Cincinnati,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary actually  to  build  a  railroad  to  either  of  these  cities.  A  single 
stem,  of  moderate  length,  will  connect  with  roads  in  construction,  which 
will  carry  us  to  those  cities ;  and  this  same  stem  will  put  us,  in  a  few 
years,  in  railroad  communication,  not  only  with  the  West,  but  with  all 
the  AtUntic  cities ;  in  other  words,  one  single  road,  leading  from  New 
Orleans  to  Nashville,  or  some  point  in  that  vicinity,  will  connect  with 
roads  to  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  to  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  Norfolk,  Charleston  and  Savannah. 

Can  a  stronger  inducement  be  offered  to,  can  a  stronger  necessity  be 
imposed  upon,  any  commercial  city  to  constn»5t  a  railroad,  than  is  of- 
fered to,  and  imposed  upon,  New  Orleans. 

The  length  of  railroad  requisite  to  reach  the  Tennessee  river,  is  about 
375  miles,  to  reach  NashvUle,  about  480.     Construct  this  length  of 
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road,  and,  by  the  time  it  is  completed.  New  Orleans  will  be,  by  means 
of  Other  roads  now  nnder  construction,  or  which  wiH  snrely  be  con- 
structed in  the  period  of  a  few  years,  in  railroad  communication  with 
almost  every — ^perhaps  I  may  say  without  qualification — with  every 
commercial  city  of  the  United  States,  both  of  the  western  valley  and 
the  Atlantic  sea-board. 

Leave  it  unconstruoted,  and  New  Orleans  will  stand  alone,  otU  of  the 
great  network  of  railroads,  binding  together  the  cities  of  the  West  to 
those  of  the  East.  She  will  still  be,  by  tedious  and  difficult  routes, 
ten  days  from  New  Toi^  and,  at  certain  seasons,  almost  cut  off  from 
oommunioation  with  her  own  valley — it  being  often  a  matter  of  difficulty 
to  reach  even  Louisville  and  St.  Louis — ^wlule  these  and  other  western 
cities  are  brought  within  one  or  two  days  of  New  York.  The  effect  on 
the  relation  of  New  Orleans  to  other  points  of  the  Union,  will  be  as  if 
an  earthquake  had  severed  the  contifient  and  removed  New  Orleans  to 
a  four  or  five  times  greater  distance  than  before.  It  may  be  urged, 
that  the  construction  of  this  great  system  of  railroads,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  will  render  certain,  sooner  or  later,  a  connection  with  New  Or- 
leans, whether  or  not  her  citizens  now  make  any  effort  about  the  mat- 
ter. Such  may  be  the  case,  but,  in  this  great  struggle  for  the  trade  of 
the  West,  New  Orleans  must  not  let  herself  be  anticipated.  Channels 
of  trade  once  broken,  are  not  easily  restored.  Let  portions  of  the 
western  valley  be  brought,  by  railroads,  within  two  days  of  the  Atlan- 
tic cities,  while  they  remain  still  ten  days  from  New  Orleans — let  this 
continue  for  a  few  years,  and  to  these  portions  of  the  valley  New  Or- 
leans will  be  forgotten. 

But,  I  contend,  that  New  Orleans  can  easily  maintain  her  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  the  western  valley,  against  wie  rivalry  of  the  Atlan- 
tic cities,  by  a  little  timely  effort. 

Whatever  be  the  importance  and  advantages  of  railroads,  they  can- 
not yet  contend  with  navigable  rivers,  for  the  transportation  of  heavy 
freights,  distances  being  the  same,  or  even  when  very  considerably  less. 

The  products  of  the  western  valley,  the  great  staples,  are  all  heavy: 
Cotton,  sugar,  tobacoo,  hemp,  pork,  corn,  flolir — these  are  the  great  sta- 
I^es  of  the  West,  and,  indeed,  the  great  staples  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world ;  and  all  these  bulky  articles,  now  reduced,  by  competition,  to 
the  very  minimum  values  for  which  they  can  be  produced,  are  compelled 
to  seek  the  cheapest  route  to  market.  New  Orleans,  by  the  unrivaled 
system  of  river  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  tributaries,  possesse« 
the  means  of  bringing  these  staples  to  her,  from  a  large  portion  of 
the  valley,  cheaper  probably  than  they  can  be  carried,  by  railroad, 
to  the  nearest  Atlantic  city.  But  there  are  seasons,  when  these  riv- 
ers are  sealed  to  commerce ;  during  which  an  inhabitant  of  the  upper 
valley  can  neither  send  nor  receive  a  bale  of  merchandise  to  or  fix>m 
New  Orleans,  or  communicate,  personally,  with  our  city.  During  all 
this  time,  however,  the  railroad  oommumcation  is  maintained  with  the 
Atlantic,  and,  in  that  direction,  all  commerce  or  travel  must  take  its 
way.  # 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  most  of  the  return  freights  or 
staples  of  the  western  country,  are  less  bulky  and  more  valuable,  and 
can  pay  a  higher  toll,  consisting,  as  they  do,  principally  of  manufao^ 
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tured  goods,  from  the  North  and  ifrom  Europe,  or,  the  produce  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  Such  articles  can  afford  to  pay  a  high  freight, 
and,  hy  the  advantages  which  railroads  give,  for  the  transport  of  these 
supplies  and  for  passengers,  the  advantages  which  New  Orleans  en- 
joys, of  cheap  freight  by  the  navigable  rivers,  will  be,  in  a  measure, 
neutralized. 

Let  New  Orleans,  therefore,  have  her  railroad,  a$  well  as  her  river 
commimication  with  the  West,  and  she  wiU  possess  all  that  is  requisite 
to  maintain  the  commerce  of  the  West.  She  will  possess  advantages 
which  no  Atlantic  city  can  rival. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  importance  of  railroad  com- 
munication to  New  Orleans,  than  by  calling  your  attention  to  a  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  great  valley — the  first  region  which  would  be  struck  by 
the  road  I  am  recommending — the  valley  of  the  Tennessee.  This  fine 
valley,  characterized,  by  Governor  Floyd,  in  his  message  to  the  Virginia 
legislature,  as  '^  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all  those  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  West,  the  annual  commerce  of  which  is  worth  $35,000,- 
000,"  has  been,  thus  /ar,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  almost 
exclusively  a  commercial  tributary  of  New  Orleans.  The  Atlantic 
States  which  have,  for  years  past,  been  gradually  extending  their  rail- 
road and  canal  routes  toward  the  more  northern  portions  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  are  now  struggling  for  the  co^nmerce  of  this  rich  and, 
until  recently,  to  them  inaccessible  region.  Georgia  has  already  reach- 
ed the  Tennessee  river,  at  Chattanauga,  by  her  railroad ;  and  V  irginia, 
by  her  projected  "  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  "  (a  work  which, 
dovemor  Floyd  asserts,  will  be  prosecuted  with  energy  and  despatch), 
intended  to  connect  the  James  river  and  Mississippi,  at  Memphis,  is 
another  rival  for  the  commerce  of  this  region ;  let  us  calculate  with 
what  chances  of  success. 

Savannah,  the  nearest  Atlantic  city,  will  be,  by  her  railroad,  about 
600  miles  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Tennessee  valley.  By  the 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers,  New  Orleans  is  about  1,500  miles, 
more  than  three  times  as  far.  But,  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year,  the  navigation  of  most  of  the  Tennessee  river  is  closed,  by 
scarcity  of  water.  During  this  period,  not  only  can  no  freight  be  sent 
to,  or  received  from,  New  Orleans,  but  an  inhabitant  is  absolutely  in- 
terdicted from  visiting  this  city,  without  undertaking  a  journey  almost 
as  tedious  as  traversing  the  continent ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  may 
reach  Savannah  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  and  receive  from 
there  all  his  supplies,  or  send  thither  his  cotton  or  tobacco. 

Under  such  a  state  of  things,  the  commerce  of  the  Tennessee  must^ 
in  a  great  measure,  at  last  leave  New  Orleans,  and  go  to  the  Atlantic, 
as  a  uttle  calculation  will  prove. 

The  present  rate  of  freight  from  the  Tennessee,  below  the  shoals,  to 
New  Orleans,  are : 

For  Cotton, $1  25  @  $1  50  |)  bale. 

'*    Tobacco, 4  00  "     6  00  "    hlid. 

"    Corn, 10  "bush. 

"    Iron, 6  00  «    ton. 

From  aboYe  the  shoals,  the  fVeights  are  much  higher. 

At  1^  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  all  these  articles  can  be  delivered  lu 
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Sayannah,  at  about  the  same  rates,  whOe^  for  the  extensire  and  wealthy 
region  above  the  shoals,  the  freights,  by  railroad  to  the  latter  dty,  are 
scarcelj  more  than  half  as  much  as  ta  New  Orleans. 

But  New  Orleans  is  actually  neltrer  the  Tennessee  river  than  Sa- 
vannah, by  land ;  and  a  railroad  is  onljr  necessary,  to  give  her  every 
advantage  which  Savannah  has,  for  quick  communication  and  return 
freights,  while  she  maintains  her  supremacy  in  other  respects. 

Will  New  Orleans  suffer  this  $35,000,000  of  commerce  to  go  to  Sac 
vannah,  or  Norfolk,  as  it  must  do ;  or,  will  she  make  an  exertion,  by 
establishing  a  railroad  route,  t(^ maintain  it? 

The  same  road  which  she  must  construct  to  the  Tennessee,  to  save 
the  commerce  of  that  river,  will  connect  her,  by  branches  which  will, 
as  it  were,  spontaneously  spring  from  it,  with  Natchez,  Yicksburgh 
and  Memphis ;  and,  by  roads  which  the  eastern,  northern  and  western 
States  are  now  constructing,  with  every  commercial  point  in  the  Union. 

New  OrleanSy  April  1,  1850.  J.  6.  Barnard, 

Brevet  Major  U.  S.  Corps  of  Eng'ra. 


ART.  IV.-THB  MANUPACTDRB  OP  TDRPENTINB  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

PRODUCTION  OF  TURPENTINB  IN  SOtTTH  CAROLINA;  EXPORTS  IN  PAST  TKAR8; 
RESOURCES  FOR  MANUPACTURTNO ;  VALUE  OP  LANDS;  PROCESS  OF  EXTRACTION; 
FACILITIES  OF  TRANSPORTATION;  DISTILLATION ;  ESTIMATE  OF  PROFITS,  JBw. 

As  the  maDufacture  of  turpentine  in  this  State  has  excited  some  in- 
terest within  a  year  or  two  past  among  our  agriculturists,  and  many 
of  them  are  beginning  to  devote  their  attention  to  it,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  a  brief  notice  of  its  history  and  progress  might  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  those  of  yoiir  readers  who  contemplate  embarking  in  the 
business. 

Several  communications  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  the  papers 
of  this  State  and  Georgia,  from  the  various  details  of  which  I  have 
condensed  a  summary  of  information  concerning  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing and  probable  profits.  A  collection  of  old  aocuments  before 
me  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Slate,  furnishes  a  few  items  of 
value,  by  means  of  which  1  am  enabled  to  give  you  the  exports  of  the 
article  in  past  years.  Personal  observation,  and  the  results  of  experi- 
ments communicated  by  a  number  of  friends  largely  engaged  in  the 
enterprise,  have  given  ample  evidence  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  many 
sections  of  the  State  for  abundant  crops,  auick  transportation  to  a  good 
market,  and  the  prospect  of  a  fair  re^vara  to  the  industry  and  skill  of 
the  manufacturer.  On  this  latter  point  there  are  some  trifling  discrep- 
ancies in  the  reports  from  different  sections,  which  must  necessarily  be 
the  case,  as  no  exact  standard  of  profit  can  be  laid  down  for  the  whole 
State,  but  must  depend  upon  various  circumstances  of  locality,  quality 
of  lands,  capital  and  labor  invested,  and  the  amount  of  practical  knowl- 
edge, experience,  energy  and  economy,  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
successful  execution  of  the  work. 

Exports  in  Past  Years. — From  statistics  before  us,  we  derive  the 
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information,  that  the  attention  of  our  predecessors  was  turned  to  this 
commodity  as  an  article  of  export,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  al- 
though even  to  the  present  day,  so  far  as  our  own  State  is  concerned, 
there  is  but  little  practical  knowledge  aHoat  on  the  subject  of  its  pro- 
duction and  mauufacture.  Our  North  Carolina  brethren  have  long 
since  made  it  their  great  staple,  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  our  own 
consideration,  whether  it  might  not  be  rendered,  with  us,  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  our  overstocked  gin  houses  and  granaries. 

A  "  Compleat  Description  of  Carolina  and  the  Natural  Excellencies 
Thereof,''  published  in  London  in  1682,  thus  enlightens  us  as  to  the 
amount  of  exports  of  tar : 

"  Tarr,  made  of  the  resinous  Juice  of  the  Pine  (which  boyVd  to  a  thicker 
Consistence  is  Pitch)  thej"  make  great  quantities  yearly,  transporting  several 
Tuns  to  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  Caribbe  Islands." 

Governor  Archdale's  account  of  the  Province  (1707)  mentions  Jhe  arrival  in 
England  of  '*  17  ships  from  Charles  Town  Laden  with  Rice,  Skins*,  Pitch  and 
Tar."  In  another  account  *'  drawn  up  at  Charles  Town  in  September  1731," 
the  trade  of  Carolina  is  represented  as  being  "  so  considerable  that  of  late  Years 
there  has  sailed  from  thence  AnnuiJly  above  200  Ships,  with  Merchandizes  of 
the  Growth  of  the  Country,  besides  3  Ships  of  "War.  It  appears  by  the  Custom 
House  Entries  from  March  1730  to  March  1731  that  there  sailed  within  that 
time  from  Charles  Town  207  Ships  most  of  them  for  England,  which  carried 
among  other  Goods,  10,754  Barrels  of  Pitch,  2063  of  Tar,  and  1159  of  Tux- 
pentifie." 

In  one  of  these  pamphlets  I  find  the  following 

**  Aceount  of  several  species  and  qualities  of  Commodities  of  the  Produce 
of  South  Carolina  which  were  exportcJl  from  thence  at  the  Port  of  Charles  Town, 
in  one  year  from  first  November  1747  to  Ist  November  1748,  together  with  the 
rate  and  amount  of  the  value  of  each  in  Sterling  money  and  South  Carolina 
(Currency." 

m^ja,  ROBM.  EATS8  or  VALUX  IN  AM'T  OV  VALUB  Of 

StcrUna,  S.  Car,  Currency.  S.Ckir.  Ouraf» 

SpteUt,                                     QuantiHtt.  £  s    d  £    s    d  £<« 

Tmpentiiie, .-    2^07  bblB.  07    1  2  10  00perbbL  6,092  10  00 

Boefc, «         97    •*  0  7    1  2  10  00      *•  242  lO  00 

Pltcb, 6^21    ««  0  6    6  2    6  00      «<  12,422    6  00 

Tar   common, 2,784    **  0  6  00  1  16  00      «  4,872  00  00 

do  green, 201    «  0  7    1  2  10  00      "  727  10  00 

OUoftiupentin<o»  « 1    **  2  2  10  16  00  00      '<  106  00  00 

do          do                                             OJars.  18    6  10  00  bO  per  Jar.,  00  00  00 

Resources  for  Manufacturing.-^— Travelers  through  the  middle  and 
lower  districts  of  the  State,  agree  in  pronouncing  the  pine  forests  of 
these  sections  as  well  adapted  as  those  of  North  Carolina  for  the  inana- 
facture  of  turpentine.  One  writer  calls  the  attention  of  the  owners  of 
large  bodies  of  pine  land,  heretofore  regarded  as  but  of  little  value,  to 
the  fact  that  ^the  day  may  be  near  at  band  when  they  will  find  them- 
selves  the  owners  of  mines  more  sure,  if  not  quite  so  profitable,  as  those 
of  California."  In  the  districts  of  Orangeburg  and  Colleton  especially 
may  be  found  lands,  the  value  of  which  for  the  profitable  making  of 
turpentine  has  been  tested  for  several  years.  Throughout  those  of 
Horry,  Darlington  and  Marion,  the  trees  are  of  excellent  quality,  and 
this  section  is  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  very  extensive  operations  in 
the  business.  The  route  contemplated  for  the  Wilmington  and  Man* 
Chester  railroad  runs  through  the  center  of  it ;  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  success  of  this  enterprise,  lands  which  once  brought  no  more  than 
ten  to  twenty  cents  per  acre,  have  risen  to  $1  and  $1,50.  In  North  Car- 
olina, it  is  estimated  that  about  800,000  barrels  of  turpentine  are  annu- 
ally manufactured— value  to  the  makers  from  $1,700,000  to  $2,000,000 
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Value  of  Lands. — Good  lands  can  now  be  had  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Barnwell,  Colleton  and  Charleston  districts,  at  50  cents  to  $2  per 
acre.  Near  the  village  of  Summerville,  22  miles  from  Charleston,  they 
have  been  purchased  within  the  past  year  at  75  and  91,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances,  as  low  as  50  cents.  In  the  vicinity  of  Orangeburg,  the 
range  is  from  $1.50  to  $5.  Many  of  the  neighboring  planters  have 
embarked  in  the  business,  and  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  suitable 
locations. 

FACJLrriEs  of  \  TaANSPoatATioN. — The  section  of  country  embraced 
within  the  districts  of  Colleton,  Charleston,  Barnwell,  Orangeburgb, 
Sumpter,Georgotown,  Horry  and  Williamsburg,  is  considered  the  cream 
of  the  turpentine  region  of  this  State.  The  South  Carolina  railroad 
passes  directly  through  the  center,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  each  of 
the  first  four  names,  and  opens,  through  a  portion  of  the  fifth,  communi- 
cation with  the  western  boundaries  of  the  other  districts.  The  Edisto 
river  runs  through  the  same  districts'  within  a  few  miles  of  the  railroad, 
crossing  it  near  Branchville,  and  extending  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
on  the  other  side  for  the  distance  of  one  to  eight  or  ten  miles.  In  the 
parishes  of  St.  Stephens  and  St.  Johns  Berkley,  the  Santee  river  and 
canal,  and  Cooper,  Wando  and  Ashley  rivers,  afford  easy  access.  Fur- 
ther north,  the  Congaree,  Pedee,  Wateree,  and  Lybches  creek,  furnish 
steam  and  poleboat  communication  with  the  city,  and  the  completion  of 
the  railroad  from  Wilmington  will  still  further  extend  these  facilities. 

Process  of  Extraction  and  Preparation. — The  pitch-pine  yields 
^ve  difierent  substances,  which  are  included  ib  the  gum  or  resin,  and 
obtained  thence  by  extraction  and  subsequent  distillation.  Turpentine 
is  the  gum  in  the  liquid  state,  drawn  from  the  tree  while  growing,  by 
incision  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  e^racted  from 
turpentine  by  distillation,  and  the  portion  which  then  remains  is  resin. 
After  the  trees  have  been  cut  down,  split  up  and  dried,  the  application 
of  fire  heat  produces  tar,  the  solid  part  of  which  is  separated  from 
the  liquid  by  boiling,  and  becomes  pitch.  Turpentine  is  obtained  from 
boxes  cut  in  the  standing  green  trees,  about  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
into  which  the  sap  descends  through  slight  incisions  made  into  the  tree, 
immediately  above,  with  an  instrument  especially  constructed  for  this 
purpose.  The  process  of  boxing,  chipping  and  preparing  barrels  for 
shipment,  is  thus  described  by  an  old  hand  at  the  business: 

'*  Method  to  bb  observed  in  making  Txtrfeniine. — ^Boz  the  tree  after  the*sap  is 
gone  down  and  stop  before  it  rises  ;  therefore  it  will  require  more  hands  to  box 
uian  it  will  to  worz  the  trees.  A  good  hand  will  cut  from  50  to  60  qnart  boxes 
a  day  ;  some  expert  axmen  in  practice,  may  cut  100,  but  it  is  very  seldom  such 
hanos  are  to  be  found.  Care  snould  be  taken  to  cut  the  box  on  the  straight  side 
of  the  tree.  Some  trees  will  contain  from  1  to  4  boxes,  owing  to  the  size  of  it 
Care  should  be  taken  to  leave  from  4  to  6  inches  of  sftp  and  bark  between  faces, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  tree.  Out  the  box  from  4  to  4j^  inches  deep, 
about  8  inches  wide.  Go  down  the  stump  of  the  tree  so  as  to  cut  the  heart  as 
little  as  possible.  Clean  out  the  chips  and  bark  from  the  boxes  that  your  tur- 
pentine may  be  free  of  Uiem.  The  next  work,  after  the  box  is  cut,  is  to  guage 
or  comer,  by  a  few  chops,  commencing  in  the  edge  of  the  box,  running  up  the 
ti«e  widoninff  it  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  make  a  channel  for  the  turpentme  to 
run  into  theboxes.  If  the  face  is  nearly  a  foot  wide,  say  from  ten  to  eleven 
inches,  then  your  boxes,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  will  nil  quickly,  and  you 
^ould  have  vour  barrels  ready  so  as  to  dip  as  fast  as  the  boxes  fill.  The  next 
work,  after  the  cornering  is  done,  is  to  be  done  with  a  hatchet  made  for  the  pur- 
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txise ;  then  comes  the  round  share,  jon  chip  two  or  three  times  with  a  hatchet, 
Keeping  the  face  smooth,  then  begin  with  the  round  shave.  Never  go  into  the 
tree  more  than  2^  or  3  grains  ofthe  wood,  and  that  should  be  repeated  every 
ei^ht  or  nine  days,  never  going  up  the  tree  more  than  one  eigth  of  an  inch  at  a 
chipping,  that  is  with  the  round  shave,  the  only  object  is  to  keep  the  old  cut 
f^esh,  you  may  go  over  every  seVen  days  as  many  persons  do.  A  hand  can  chip 
over  his  task  in  five  days,  some  will  in  less  time.  Twenty-five  hundred  is  a 
task  for  a  good  hand,  then  he  has  two  days  to  dip;  if  his  trees  run  well  and  are 
thick,  he  can  dip  three  barrels  a  day,  if  not,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half.  The 
timber  for  barrek  should  be  got  in  the  winter,  staves  32  inches  long,  the  head- 
ing wide,  so  as  to  make,  when  round,  17  j^  inches  across  ;  a  common  cooper  will 
make  fifom  four  to  six  good  barrels  a  day.  An  average  crop  to  the  hand  is  200 
barrels  per  year»  which  varies  in  prices  from  t2.50  to  $4  per  barrel  as  prices 
current  will  show." 

Another  writer  describes  the  method  of  preparation  still  more  fully, 
as  follows: 

''A  good  crop  season,  with  occasional  showers^  is.  about  the  most  favorable 
season  for  the  running  of  the  trees.  The  trees  should  be  boxed  at  least  18  inch- 
es from  the  OTound,  so  as  not  to  he  overrun  hy  heavy  rains,  and  for  greater  con- 
venience in  dipping  also.  The  boites,  moreover,  should  be  cut  When  the  form  of 
the  tree  will  permit,  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree.  They  are  not  so  much  exposed 
then  to^  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  turpentine  when  running  to  the  box,  pro- 
tected in  this  wa^,  wUl  retain  more  or  the  spirits.  Besides  the  advantage  of 
saving  more  spirits  from  evaporation,  by  having  the  boxes  on  the  north  side  of 
the  tree,  you  have  the  boxes  protected  from  the  dust  and  leaves  that  fly  about 
with  the  south  winds,  whichjprevail  most  constantly  during  the  summer  When 
the  boxes  are  cut  they  should  be  well  cleansed  ofthe  chips;  and  in  chipping 
the  tree  afterward,  care  should  always  be  taken  to  keep  the  chips  of  wood  and 
bark  from  falling  into  the  boxes.  It  is  important  in  boxing  the  trees  to  see  that 
the  hands  perform  their  task  properly,  and  not  allow  them  to  mislead  you,  as 
they  will  n'equently  do,  by  sayine  that  they  perform  their  task,  without  half 
doing  so.  Neglecting  this  parti^iQar,  you  may  suppose,  when  the  running  sea- 
son comes,  that  you  are  making  a  bad  crop  without  knowings  the  true  cause  of  , 
short  yield — ^that  your  trees  are  not  half  boxed.  The  expenment,  I  learn,  has 
been  made  successfully  in  chipping  over  the  same  spot  twice.  The  object  of 
doing  this  is  to  have  the  runmng  exposed  on  less  of  the  face  of  the  tree,  and 
to  make  the  trees  produce  for  a  greater  number  of  years  before  the  chipping  gets 
so  high  as  to  be  very  inconveniently  managed.  As  the  chipping  goes  on  from 
year  to  year,  you  have  a  longer  face  of  the  tree  for  the  turpentine  to  pass  over 
before  it  reaches  the  box.  The  value  of  the  turpentine  then  is  very  much  di- 
minished and  you  have  to  gather  it  from  the  face  of  the  tree  for  scrape,  which 
is  worth  but  about  one-half  as  much  as  what  is  dipped  from  the  boxes. 

"  To  guard  the  trees  from  the  "^orm  and  from  nre,  rake  away  the  leaves  and 
chips  every  season.  The  turpentine  should  be  gathered  clean  as  possible  from 
thelx>xes,  and  put  up  in  neat  barrels  of  uniform  size  and  about  the  standard 
weight,  which  at  present  is  320  pounds  ^n'oss  weight.  In  dipping  turpentine, 
the  virgin  or  yield  of  the  first  year  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  mppings  from 
trees  of  older  running.  It  should  be  catefully  barreled  by  itself,  and  sent  to 
market  quickly.  This  quality  of  turpentine,  most  valuable  just  after  it  is  gath- 
ered, diminishes  in  value  when  kept,  oy  the  rapid  loss  of  the  spirits.  It  is  not 
unusual  in  North  Carolina  to  continue  to  chip  trees  until  you  run  them  up  from 
12  to  15  feet  high.  Any  good  axraan  Uiat  can  cut  twice  in  one  place,  can  be 
learned  in  a  week  to  cut  50  boxes  per  day,  and  soon  up  to  75,  and  soon  learn  to 
dip  well.  The  most  important  part  of  the  labor  is  to  have  the  trees  properly 
boxed  and  chipped,  so  as  to  insure  you  constant  sain.  Qreen  hands  to  com- 
mence cutting  boxes,  say  the  Ist  of  November,  would  cut  by  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary from  five  to  six  thousand  boxes,  which  are  about  as  many  as  they  could 
tend  well  rbe  first  year.  From  the  number  of  trees  that  would  nm  well  and 
work  stea  Hly,  the  nand  will  make  the  number  of  barrels  of  turpentine  herein 
Stated.  1'here  are  many  hands  in  North  Carolina  who  tend  7,500  to  9,000  boxes 
for  .their  tasks,  making  300  barrels  and  upward  of  turpentine;  but  they  are 
the  brag  hands  of  the  country. 

"  Ordmaiy  nands  will  chip  from  8  tolO  hundred  boxes  per  day,  and  when 
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getting  ont  the  turpentiiie  dip  3  bbls.  per  day :  while  tip  top  hands  viH  chip 
from  12  to  15  hundred  per  day,  and  dip  from  4  to  6  bbls.  of  torpentiney  irhero 
their  trees  stand  thick  and  their  boxes  are  well  filled. 

**  After  lending  your  trees  six  or  «ieht  years  fi^m  yonr  first  boxing  according 
to  the  procedure  lu  Carolina,  you  back  bi»x  the  same  trees,  leaving  some  2  inches' 
of  the  sap  on  each  side  of  the  tree,  between  the  old  and  the  new  box,  thereby 
preserving  the  life  of  the  tree.  Then,  after  tending  these  boxes  as  many  jeara 
as  tlie  first,  yon  can  cut  the  faces  out  10  or  12  feet  high  by  the  axman  having  |a 
bench  to  stand  on,  which  afiford  an  immense  Quantity  of  the  richest  kind  of 
wood,  such  as  tar  is  run  from  in  North  Carolina. 

Distillation. — The  cost  of  distilling  is  very  great,  and  it  is  a  busi- 
ness requiring  no  small  capital  and  energy.  In  North  Carolina,  there 
are  in  operation  about  150  stills,  which,  at  an  average  cost  of  about 
$1,500,  with  fixtures,  demand  an  expenditure  of  $225,000.  There  are 
but  two  that  I  know  of  in  this  State— one  near  Orangeburg  Tillage, 
owned  by  Captain  V.  D.  V.  Jamison,  a  worthy  and  enterprising  resi- 
dent of  that  place,  and  another  in  (his  city,  established  several  years 
since  by  Messrs.  B.  F.  Smith  d&  Co.,  which  I  took  occasion  to  notice  in 
a  previous  article  on  the  public  improvements  of  Charleston.  These 
gentlemen  are  very. extensively  engaged  in  the  distillation  of  turpen* 
tine,  prepared  to  purchase  it  in  any  quantity,  and  to  furnish  all  the  tools 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  manufocture  of  it,  of  the  best  quality,  and 
on  liberal  terms.  They  have  purchased  most  of  the  crop  raised  in  the 
lower  and  middle  districts,  and  have  every  facility  for  insuring  prompt 
sales  and  returns. 

Estimate  of  PiioFrrs. — From  a  pamphlet  recently  published  in  this 
city,  on  thf^  production  of  turpentine,  I  extract  the  following  calculation, 
showing  the  probable  profits  of  making  the  article,  in  estimating  the 
yield  per  hand  at  200  barrels : 

Average  price  of  dip  turpentine^  $3  50;  scrape,  $1  25. 

150  barrels  dipping  at  $2  50, $375  00 

50        "      scrape  at  $1  25,.. 62  50t«$437  50 

Deduct  expense8  for makinsr 200 banela,  at  30  cts., ...     60  00 

Conveyance  to  market,  @  25, 50  00 

Commissions,  Ac, 27  50s3  137  50 

Making  dear  to  the  hand, « $300  00 

The  average  yield  here  assumed  appears  very  large.  We  find  this 
estimate,  however,  amply  s6pported  by  other  published  reports  and  ob* 
servations,  derived  from  the  best  authorities.  One  of  these  is  from  an 
experienced  North  Carolina  manufacturer,  who  spent  several  months  ia 
an  examination  of  the  pine  lands  of  South  Carolina  and  Qeorgia.  He 
gives,  as  his  opinion,  that  no  region  of  the  world  ofiers  greater  induce- 
ments to  embark  in  the  business,  than  the  pine  lands  of  these  two  States. 
The  trees,  in  many  sections,  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  almost  inexhaust- 
ible, and  the  yield,  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality,  equal  to  any 
he  had  ever  found  in  the  best  regions  of  North  Carolina.  The  location 
of  these  lands,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  railroads,  navigable  streams 
and  sea-port  markets,  ofers  the  best  fecilities  of  transportation  and  ready 
sales.  An  average  crop  to  the  hand  he  estimates  at  200  barrels  per  an- 
num, prices  varymg  from  $2  50  to  94,*  and  expresses  his  conviction, 

*  I  quote  literally,  bat  this  is  too  wide  a  range--43  being  the  tdtimatom. 
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that  three  to  four  hundred  dollars  can  be  made  clear  to  every  hand 
employed. 

A  gentleman  engaged  in  the  businees  near  Ridgeville,  thirty-one  miles 
from  Charleston,  informs  me,  that  with  forty  hands,  he  succeeded  the 
last  year  in  making  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  barrels  to  the  hand,  or 
6,000  barrels, 

Which,  at  a  little  less  than  $2  per  barrel,  aa  a  fair  average  for  the 

crop,  is  equal  to  about $9,000 

The  expenses  deducted,  say 6,000 

Leaves  a  net  profit  of $3,000 

A  writer,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  gives  a  state- 
ment, showing  the  results  of  the  experiment,  made  by  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  enterprising  citizens  of  Barnwell  district  He  does  not 
indorse  to  the  full  many  of  the  calculations  which  have  appeared,  which 
he  considers  as  extravagant  and  over-wrought  Th«  main  object  of  the 
communication  would  seem  to  be,  to  prevent  the  indulgence  of  too  san- 
guine expectations,  on  the  part  of  those  entering  into  the  business,  and 
not  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a  judicious  investment  of  capital  and  labor, 
in  its  prosecution.  It  is  written  in  a  candid  spirit,  by  one  who  has  been 
an  eye-witness,  and  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of  information.  The 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  is,  that  the  business  may  be  rendered -a 
profitable  one  to  those  who  happen  to  be  favorably  located,  with  regard ' 
to  facilities  of  transportation,  set  but  little  value  on  their  fine  timber,  and 
are  tired  of  making^coiton  at  the  low  prices,  to  which  planters  have  been 
hitherto  compelled  to  submit  With  skillful  management,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  a  person  brought  up  to  the  business  regularly,  he  clearly 
shows  that  the  turpentine  manufacturer  may  reasonably  calculate  on  a 
feir  remuneration  for  his  outlay  and  services.  This  result  may  not  be 
realized  where  the  inconvenience  of  conveying  the  produce  to  market 
by  wagons,  hauling  from  a  great  distance  to  the  railroad,  or  floating 
down  a  small  stream,  subjects  the  manufacturer  to  heavy  expense  and 
delay.  The  dani^er  to  he  apprehended  from  fire,  probable  injury  to  the 
fertility  of  the  Iai:d  by  the  extraction  of  turpentine  from  the  trees,  check- 
ing of  the  grow  ill  of  the  timber  and  exhaustion  of  soil,  are  all  matters 
of  interest  lo  be  tiken  into  the  account  With  these  comparative  esti- 
mates of  profit  an  I  loss  as  a  basis,  the  writer  proceeds  to  deUiil  the  plan 
pursued  by  the  manufacturer  above  alludtd  to,  who  has  gone  into  the 
operation,  under  the  best  possible  auspices. 

"The  boxing  of  the  trecfl,"  he  informs  us,  **  was  commenced  In  January,  and, 
though  this  was  a  late  beginning,  he  made  up  for  it  in  the  number  of  hands  era- 
ployed.  For  having  only  Kevea  tasks  to  cut,  he  had  eogaged  in  the  work  about 
twentv-five  hands.  The  chippin,^  requfred  the  work  of  bcven  hands  throughout 
the  whole  season,  and  the  dippinij  three.  The  coopering  required  two  hands, 
besides  the  extra  labor  of  getting  the  staves  and  hoop|>ore8.  The  whole  opera- 
tion required  the  undivided  attention  of  from  twelve  to  Afleen  hands,  from  the 
time  of  furnishing  the  boxel^  until  the  season  clonod.  He  had  in  his  employment 
a  genuine  North  Carolina  dinp^r,  a  raan  raised  to  that  1:>arine8s,  tuid  no  T)ther. 
He  was  active,  indu<^trioQA  sua  killful,  and  the  hands  did  aH  the  work  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  or  desired." 

H»»  then  proceeds  to  sfnte  the  crop  made: 

*' Ap  the  reason  his  scnrrplv  qu'te  '^losod.  it  is  no*"  nracti'^able  to  state  the  pre- 
cise number  of  barrels  made,  "but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  whole  crop  will  not 
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exceed  one  thousand  barrels.  A  yenr  small  portiofi  whicli  has  been  Bold,  bi^nriil 
two  dollars  and  three-quarters  per  oarrel.  Bui  putting  the  price  at  what  EaB 
been  invariablj  considered  a  fair  average,  passing  by  the  circumstance  that,  af- 
ter the  first  year,  a  large  proportion  of  rae  crop  is  scrape,  for  which  only  half 
price  is  obtained,  and  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  will  be  the  gross  amount  n^ 
ceived  for  the  year's  yield.  Take  off  twenty-five  cents  for  railroad  transporta- 
tion, and  we  have  $2,^0.  From  this  is  to  be  deducted  expenses  of  storage, 
drayage  and  conmiissions  in  Charleston." 

The  inference  from  this  calculation,  is,  that  as  roach  as  two  hundred 
dollars  to  the  hand  will  not  be  realized,  which  mayfreely  be  admitted,  with* 
out  making  it  out  to  be  a  very  bad  business.  There  are  few  cotton  planters 
who  can  show  as  clean  a  balance  sheet,  for  some  years  past,  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  operations.  In  drawing  his  comparison  between  the  re- 
sults above  exhibited  and  the  profits  of  the  cotton  planter,  the  value  aa- 
signerl  to  the  crop  of  the  latter  can  hardly  be  admitted  as  a  fair  average. 

**  But  I  am  far  from  admittitig  that  it  is  as  good  as  cotton  at  nine  csents.  Of 
course,  the  profits  of  the  cotton  planter  vary  with  the  qualitv  of  his  soil,  but 
there  is  a  material  circumstance,  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  such  calculations,  as 
this  :  The  cotton  planter  may  not  sell  two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  ^cotton  to 
the  hand,  but  he  invarii^ly  makes,  besides  his  cotton,  a  provision  crop  to  sup- 
port his  hands,  horses,  cattle,  ho?9  and  his  family.  Let  him  sell  his  cattle,  hia 
nogs,  his  carriage  horses,  his  saddle  horse ;  let  lum  put  away  his  servants,  and 
board  out,  and  employ  his  whole  force  in  making  cotton,  without  a  grain  ofpro- 
visioQs  of  any  kind,  sowed  or  planted,  to  attract  his  attention  and  energy  from 
t^e  one  object,  and  who  will  say  that  he  cannot  make  as  much  as  ^200  to  thi9 
liand  and  even  more  than  that,  at  the  present  prices  of  cotton  V* 

Here  we  have  both  sides  of  the  picture  fairly  presented,  from  which 
the  caivlil  inquirer  can  draw  his  own  inferences,  weighing  all  circum- 
stances,  and  makings  all  due  allowances. 

Thus  I  have  end«'avored  to  collect  for  the  information  of  such  of  your 
real^rs  as  may  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  a  few  crude  materials,  frotn 
which  they  may  extract  something  that  may  be  of  use  to  them.  The 
results  given  are  not,  it  is  true,  derived  from  practical  knowledge,  but 
thev  may  be  relied  on  in  the  main  as  substantially  correct.  I  have,  how- 
ever, laken  considerable  pains  in  prosecuting  the  inquiry,  for  the  benefit 
of  f  iends  about  to  enter  upon  the  experiment,  obtaining  facts  from  dili- 
gent personal  observation  and  infHsputable  authority,  and  arranging 
them  into  a  form  which  ihay  serve  for  references,  and  prevent  many 
ust  fui  hints  which  have  b^en  given  out,  either  in  print  or  in  conversa- 
tion, from  b'-insr  lost  or  forgotten.  Such  as  they  are,  you  are  welcome 
to  them,  and  if  they  can  benefit  any  one  of  your  subscribers,  the  time 
an  i  Sj)  ice  consumed  will  not  have  been  misapplied. 


DIPARTMBNT  OF  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

1.  THE  VALLET  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  A  OREAT  FIELD  FOB  HOME 

MANUFACTURES. 

[Trk  falttamfng  is,  we  tenete,  from  the  pen  of  Hitmilton  Smith,  Eiq.,  of  SMitaehy,  and  q^ 
'  in  tile  oolnmnB  of  the  Loniarflle  JoornaL— En.  ] 


"We  propose  to  show,  by  well  knoTm  facts,  that  the  people  of  the  central  and 
northern  sections  of  the  Mississippi  valley  require  no  cratches  of  gov^nment 
manufacture  while  eombininff  their  great  staples  at  home. 

In  adjusting  general  laws,  oearing  on  oar  manufacturing  interests,  the  people 
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of  ike  West  have  reall  j  had  but  little  weight  They  have  Bad  but  slight  knowi- 
edffe  on  the  subject,  and  their  representatives  have  been  content  to  study  gen- 
eral principles,  and  rely,  for  details,  on  parties  who  were  looking  mainly  to  the 
wants  of  districts  elsewhere.  Our  scaMered  manufacturers  have  been  satisfi^i 
with  their  profits,  and  occupied  in  extending  their  business,  instead  of  gathering 
statistics  for  the  use  of  their  members  of  Congress;  and,  generally,  we  have  sup- 
ported or  opposed  the  policy  of  "  protection"'  as  we  have  happened  to  think  of 
its  influences  on  the  prKies  of  our  agricultural  produce. 

We  have  had  no  very  important  manufacturing  interest  of  our  oten  to  foster, 
and,  although  we  have  preferred  the  prosperity  of  New  to  that  of  old  England, 
we  have  not,  as  a  people,  very  clearly  seen  the  exact  money  advantage  of  ship- 
ping com  and  cotton  to  Boston  instead  of  Liverpool. 

In  our  discussions  and  legislation  on  our  manufacturing  interest,  we  have  ffen- 
erally  taken  it  for  granted  ttiat  at  least  a  revenue  tariff  was  absolutely  required, 
to  sustain  the  western  mill-owner;  consequently,  the  impression  has  everywhere 
obtained,  that  manufactures,  on  a  large  scale  (and  it  mattered  not  at  what  posi- 
tion in  our  valley),  must  be  unsafe  depositories  of  capital,  until  the  general  poli- 
cy of  government  could  be  fully  ascertained  and  continuous  protection  reliea  on. 

This  opinion,  almost  universal  here  and  abroad,  must  be  wholly  changed,  be- 
fore we  can  make  rapid  progress  in  the  establishment  of  manufactures. 
^  The  foreign  artisan  wul  not  leave  a  country  where  he  does  not  require  protec- 
tion, for  one  where  protection  is  required;  he  will  not  abandon  certainty  for  un- 
ceitainty.  And  our  own  capitalists  will  not  embark  in  a  business,  which,  aa 
they  daily  hear  from  the  East,  is  subject  to  constant  fluctuations  and  losses,  un- 
til they  are  satisfied  that  they  can  place  themselves  on  saf^  ground. 

With  the  suggestion,  that  there  may  be  some  "  method"  in  the  complaining  of 
our  rich  eastern  brethren;  that  they  may  have  had  no  desire  to  foster  competition 
in  a  country  where  there  are  greater  elements  of  manufacturing  success  than  in 
their  own;  we  proceed  to  show,  that,  in  the  home  combination  of  food,  iron, cotton, 
hemp,  wood  and  wool,  and  in  sections  where  the  other  element,  power,  can  be  ob- 
tained cheap,  the  western  manufacturer  is  independent  of  foreign  competition. 
We  refer  chiefly  to  coarse  fabrics,  and  shall  state  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
counties  of  Lancaster,  Staffordshire,  and  the  West  Riding  in  Eufi'land,  and  of  the 
counties  of  Perry  and  Oreene,  Ind.,  and  Daviess,  Crittenden  and  Caldwell,  Ky. 

We  have  to  examine  the  relative  cost  of  food,  labor,  power,  materials  and 
transportation. 

It  IS  difficult  to  classify  the  various  items  of  subsistence,  and  to  show  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  living  in  the  respective  districts.  A  man  can  exist  on  a  penny  a 
day  in  London,  and  perhaps  in  the  cellar  of  the  very  house  where  parlor  board- 
ers pay  a  guinea  for  every  dinner.  Equivalent  quantities  and  qualities  must 
only  be  regarded,  and,  without  quoting  largely  from  prices  current,  it  is  fair  to 
fix  on  wheat,  which  is  grown  in  perfection  here  and  tnere,  as  the  standard.  Of 
this,  our  r&te  would  not  average  70  cents  per  bushel,  while  the  English  rate 
woiUd  average  over  $1  20  per  bushel.  The  relative  rents  or  value  of  equivalent 
land,  free  from  taxation,  and  near  markets  equivalent  in  extent,  would  be  ten  or 
twenty  to  one  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  Carey,  in  his  work  on  political  economy,  gives  ample  proof  that  our  labor, 
measured  by  its  efficiency,  is  the  cheapest,  and  the  following  question,  which 
we  make  from  page  229  of  2d  volume  of  Mills's  Political  Economy  (the  most  re- 
cent English  work  on  that  science),  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  making  further 
comparison  on  this  point : 

In  America,  wages  are  much  higher  than  in  England,  if  we  mean,  by  waees, 
the  daily  earnings  of  the  laborer;  but  the  productive  power  of  American  labor 
is  so  great — its  efficiency,  combined  with  tne  favorable  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  exerted,  makes  it  worth  so  much  to  the  purchaser,  that  the  cost  of  labor  u 
lover  m  jimerita  than  in  England. 

Power. — In  the  strata  of  our  central  coal  basin,  which  average  about  four  feet 
in  thickness,  a  good  miner  will  dig  and  wheel,  to  the  mouth  of  the  drift,  from 
70  to  110  bushels  of  lump  coal  in  ten  hours;  as  the.  labor  in  these  strata  is 
healthy,  safe  and  not  irksome,  it  is  well  paid,  compared  with  our  present  prices 
of  agricultural  labor,  at  $  1  25  per  day;  eighty  oushels  should  cost  say  one 
and  a  half  cents  per  bushel,  besides  rent,  which,  on  the  most  favorable  sites, 
is  not  over  one  cent  per  bushel;  add  one-half  cent,  for  profit  to  the  contractor. 
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and  we  liave  the  cost  of  our  best  lump  coab,  at  three  cents  per  bushel,  st  the  fur- 
nace door  of  the  mill  or  furnace,  and  direcUy  on  navigable  streams,  canals  or 
railroads,  hj  which  these  strata  are  cut. 

These  coals  are,  according  to  the  report  of  Prof.  Johnson,  equal  in  evaporatire 
power  to  the  best  English  coals,  the  average  cost  of  which,  at  the  pit's  mouth, 
IS  not  less  than  ten  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  price  of  lump  coals  at  New- 
castle, and  for  the  last  forty  jean,  has'been  128.  Id.  per  ton,  or  a  fraction  over 
ten  cents  per  budieL  The  prices  of  the  best  coals  at  Liverpool  have  averaged 
$3  67  per  ton,  or  sajr  thirteen  cents  per  bushel. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  prices  of  coals  in  England  have  reached 
their  lowest  points;  here  the  tendency  of  prices  at  the  mines  is  downward. 

Here  there  is  a  most  important  element  (one  which  has  made  England  what 
she  is)  at  less  than  one-third  its  cost  in  the  country  from  which,  as  is  supposed, 
we  require  protection. 

Cotton. — ^From  the  central  cotton  fidds  of  the  southwest,  cotton  can  be  laid 
down  at  the  factories  built  and  to  be  buOt  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  Da- 
viess and  Perry  counties,  as  cheap  as  at  New  Orleans.  The  cost  and  charges  of 
removing  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  Manchester  is  not  less,  on  the  average, 
than  one  aud  a  half  cents  p^  pound.  Here  we  have  an  advantage  of  say 
twenty  per  cent.,  in  obtaining  the  chief  material  of  cloth. 

As  to  this,  our  great  staple — a  staple  in  which  we  virtually  have  the  monopo- 
ly— it  IB  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  its  manufacturers,  5,000  miles 
distant,  can  compete  with  us,  even  if  we  had  no  other  advantage  than  the  saving 
in  transportation. 

IftOK. — We  can  find  no  tables  of  the  actual  cost  of  iron  in  England,  and  the  prices 
are  so  fluctuating  as  to  be  an  unsafe  criterion.  About  1835,  the  coat  at  MerthrT 
Tydvil,  in  South  Wales,  is  stated  to  have  been  £3  Os.  5d. ,  and  at  Glasgow,  jB2 
17s.  9d.  per  ton  for  hot  blast  cast{iron.  This  cost  has  been  reduced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  improved  processes,  which  we  have  been  slow  in  adopting, 
in  consequence  of  the  nigh  cost  of  machinery  and  fixtures.  A  complete  set  of 
three  furnaces  costing,  in  England,  about  $100,000. 

The  clay  iron  stone  of  the  coal  measures  is  the  chief  ore  smelted  in  England; 
and  perhaps  the  position  most  favorable  for  this  manufacture  in  that  kin^om, 
is  in  the  south  of  Stafifordshire,  where  are  associated  the  pit  coal  and  iron  ore, 
the  limestone  for  flues  and  the  fire-clay  and  fire-stone  for  construction  of  the 
furnaces.  The  crude  iron-stone  there  rarely  yields  over  its  30  parts  in  the  100 
of  ore.  It  is  drawn  up  with  the  coal  some  hundreds  of  yards  from  the  surface, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  low  prices  of  labor  and  capital,  costs  an  average  of  12 
shillings  a  ton.  The  best  quality  of '*  gubbm,*'  runs  up  to  16  and  17  shillings. 
At  24  cents  the  shilling,  the  average  stated  is  $2  68  ner  ton.  The  cost  of  lime- 
stone is  about  $1  44  per  ton,  and  of  coals,  equivalent  to  ours,  certainly  over 
Eeven  cents  a  bushel,  or  $1  96  per  ton.  , 

By  the  I'-st  processes  that  we  have  seen  described  for  making  hot  Blast  iron, 
we  may  set  down  three  tons  of  coals  and  one  ton  of  limestone  for  the  ton  of  iron, 
and  tlius  obiain  the  cost  of  the  crude  materials  combined  in  that  ton : 

Iron  stone, three  tomcat $2 88, — 48  S4 

CJoals,  throo  tons,  at  $1  96, 6  88 

limestone,  one  ton, 1  96 

$16  48 

From  the  imperfect  data  before  us,  we  think  that  the  cost  of  conversion,  in- 
cluding labor,  interest  on  capital,  Ac,  Ac,  must  be  at  least  $S  32  per  ton;  mak- 
ing ^e  whole  cost  f20  per  ton. 

At  the  best  iron  works  in  New  England,  and  with  ore  of  about  the  same  yield, 
this  cost  of  convertion  is  not  far  from  $5  50  per  ton. 

The  price  of  Scotch  pig  iron  in  New  York  is  now  quoted  at  $18  per  ton,  dutv 
paid;  but  we  are  not  advised  of  the  losses  or  profits  of  the  producer,  or  the  qual- 
ity of  the  article;  and  we  cannot  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  cnide  materials. 

In  our  western  counties  enumerated,  we  have  iron-stone  of  greater  purity  (ouis 
averaging  from  30  to  60  per  cent),  pit-coal,  fire-stone,  fire-clay,  and  limestone  of 
as  good  quality.  At  our  high  prices  of  labor,  and  with  our  iini)erfect  machinery 
and  lack  of  system,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  manufacture  here,  our  crude  ma- 
terials will  average  about  thus : 
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Husve  tons  of  ore,  at  $!.»» ^ » ^..^ 43  ^ 

Three  tons  of  coal,  at  $1,...^ 3  00 

One  ton  of  limestone,  m  75  cents, 76 

$6  75 
against  the  Staffordshire  cost  of  S16  68. 

If  charcoal  is  used,  at  a  cost  of  three  cents  per  bushel,  and  allowing  200  bush^ 
•Is  to  the  ton  of  iron,  we  Increase  the  cost  of  materials  to  $9  75  per  ton,  and  we 
get  a  much  better  article. 

At  the  furnaces  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  and  close  by  uncovr 
ared  beds  of  rich  iron-stone,  the  cost  of  the  ore  is  said  to  be  less  than  75  cents 
per  ton.. 

In  the  estimate  of  cost  here,  we  put  the  minimum  rates  at  the  most  fayorable 
positions.    It  is  more  important  to  show  what  can  be  than  what  is  done. 

If  iron  can  be  made  cheaper  about  Bloomfield  and  Eddyville,  than  about 
Hanging  Rock  and  Greenupsburg,  the  iron-masters  should  move  toward  Bloom- 
field  and  EddvviUe. 

The  cost  of  moving  a  ton  of  pig-iron  fVom  Staffordshire  (the  heart  of  Eng- 
land) to  the  central  cities  of  this  valley,  even  if  taken  as  ballast  from  Liverpool 
or  Bristol  to  New  Orleans,  cannot  be  less  than  48  per  ton — making  the  wnole 
cost  here  $20  per  ton,  without  any  duty.  Now,  unless  we  have  been  grievously 
hoaxed  in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  pig-iron  of  greater  value  is  now  made  on  the 
Cumberland,  the  White  and  the  Merrimack  (Mo.)  rivers,  at  less  than  $15  per 
ton,  if  not  at  less  than  $12  per  ton,  and,  at  these  positions^  there  are  all  the 
materials  sufficiently  abundant  for  the  miJcing  of  iron  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  world. 

Practically,  we  know  nothing  of  the  making  of  iron;  and  the  facts  before  ua 
are  too  few  and  uncertain  for  us  to  write  with  entire  confidence^  we  have,  how- 
ever, gathered  these  with  some  care,  and,  if  they  are  erroneous  we  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  the  correction.  Our  chief  object  i*  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  not  to  build 
up  a  theory  or  strengthen  a  party;  and  to  get  at  these  and  such  relative  facts, 
we  have  before  suggested  the  importance  of  a  bureau  of  statistics. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  team  more  of  the  details  of  the  cost  and  making 
of  iron,  are  referred  to  the  works  of  Dr,  Ure,  R,  C.  Taylor,  and  the  able  paper  of 
Mr.  HodgejDublished  in  the  Railroad  Journal. 

Wool. — Tne  grades  of  wool  are  so  various,  that  the  relative  cost  of  e<][uivalent 
kinds,  in  Engird  and  on  the  Ohio,  cannot  be  given  (at  least  by  us)  with  accu- 
racy; vet  we  know  very  well  that  we  have  every  variety  of  climate,  soil  and 
food,  (or  sheep  husbandry,  and  either  on  the  sides  of  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains or  on  the  central  prairies,  we  can  produce  every  kind  of  sheep  and  wool  of 
any  fineness.  We  know  that  it  must  cost  less  to  produce  wool  on  our  cheap 
lands,  than  on  the  costly  and  highly  taxed  lands  of  England  and  Belgium;  and, 
if  we  should  have  to  obtain  full  supply  from  the  mountains  of  Spain  or  the  pam- 
pas of  South  America,  the  average  distaace  is  not  against  us,  and  the  natural 
attractions  are  greatest  to  our  cheaper  food  and  fuel. 

WooD.-—Here,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  question  of  our  advantages.  Prom 
the  building  of  a  ship  to  the  making  of  a  cradle,  we  have  the  material  at  our 
doors,  while  England  has  to  obtain  ner  chief  supply  from  the  heart  of  Europe 
or  this  side  of  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Indeed,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  entire  list  of  heavy  and  bulky  raw  material 
which  a  manufacturing  people  require,  we  can  think  of  scarcely  one  in  which 
we  have  not,  or  cannot  easily  have,  a  most  decided  advantage  over  England  and 
every  other  country  where  are  equal  facilities  of  communication  and  interchange, 
and  where  the  charter  of  tlie  people,  the  laws  and  the  climate,  are  equally  favor- 
able to  manufacturing  pursuits. 

Such  are  the  general  facts,  and  we  could  here  rest  our  argument.  But,  as  it  is 
always  easy  to  answer  general  statements  by  statements  e<jually  general,  and, 
as  the  mass  of  readers  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  either,  we  will  again 
recur  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  chief  source 
of  employment  to  the  manufacturing  world. 

For  the  correctness  of  our  details,  we  refer  to  a  pamphlet  recently  published 
by  General  C.  T.  James,  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  statements  on  this  suojectyiU 
not  be  questioned,  and  whose  able  letter  ought  to  be  studied  by  every  western 
and  southern  statesman  and  capitalist. 
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A  cotton-mill  of  10,000  spindles  and  corresponding  machinery,  for  making 
coarse  brown  cottons,  will  require  a  fixed  and  working  capital  of  less  than  $300,- 
000;  will  operate  with  43  men  and  329  women  and  children;  will  require  saj 
50,000  bushels  of  coaL  and  work  up  1,800,000  pounds  of  cotton  yearly. 

This  cotton  can  be  laid  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tradewater,  at  Bon  Harbor 
or  at  Cannelton,  as  cheap  as  at  New  Orleans. 

The  freight,  insurance,  interest  m  transitu^  wastage,  commission,  Ac,  from 
the  New  <  >rleans  levee  and  through  the  cotton  press  to  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Lisle  or  Bruges,  will  average  over  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Our  mm  MTos  this,  or $27,000 

IMlferenee  in  ooal  in  oar  &Tor  over  4  cto.  per  bothel* 2,000 

DUfennoe  in  stoioh,  oil,  wood,  Ac,  Ac,  OT»r 1,000 

$30,000 

England  has  no  advantages  over  us,  in  making  those  course  fabrics,  save  in 
the  abundance  and  low  rate  of  her  capital,  and  uiis  is  nearly  or  quite  neutral- 
ised by  her  distance  from  the  raw  material  and  the  necessary  use  of  a  greater 
capital  in  its  conversion  either  in  the  hands  of  the  ship-owner,  factor,  or  man- 
ufacturer. / 

But,  for  the  argument,  we  will  8uppoe«  that  the  Englishman  only  requires 
^300,000  for  the  mill;  that  he  is  satisned  with  4  per  cent,  dividends,  and  we  re- 
quire 8  per  cent.    In  this  item,  then,  he  has  the  vearly  advantage  of  $12,000. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  ll^ew  England  mills  can  make*a 
pound  of  course  cottons  cheaper  than  their  Manchester  competitors;  and  there 
]s'  abundant  evidence  that  we  can  make  up  the  same  quantity  cheaper  than  the 
New  Enfflander — ^yet,  as  this  question  of  wages  is  a  stumbling  block  to  our  peo- 
ple who  have  not  examined  the  subject,  we  will  show  the  doubters  the  weakness 
of  their  doubts  by  supposing  that  our  Ohio  river  mill  will  pay  Lowell  wages, 
and  that  the  English  mill  owner  can  get  his  work  done  at  half  our  prices.  How- 
ever, when  we  are  clothing  the  En^liik  army  in  India,  and  against  a  differential 
duty  of  15  per  cent.,  this  supposition  would  readily  seem  absurd. 

Well,  at  tne  Lowell  rates,  tne  yearly  cost  of  the  45  men,  at  80  cents  per  day, 
18,  for 

SOOdATs, $io,wo 

And  of  the  229  woukon  and  children,  ftt  $2  per  week,  fbr  52  weeks,  is 23,816 

Or,toUl, « * $54,130 

One  h»lf  of  this  is « $17,068 

To  which  add  the  supposed  difference  against  us  in  the  use  of  capital,  or..... $12/)00 

And  we  have $20,068 

as  the  sum  of  the  advantages  of  the  English  manufacturers,  and  less  than  the 
sum  of  our  known  and  certain  and  unchcmgea'ife  advantages  of  $932  per  annum; 
and  this,  not  for  our  home  market,  but  for  markets  equally  near  to  both.  For  our 
home  markets,  we  have  the  further  advantage  of  the  cost  of  bringing  four  and  a 
half  millions  yards  of  cotton,  or  over  845,000  per  annum. 

By  the  time  that  we  have  supplied  our  home  market  with  the  course  cotton 
iabncs,  we  shall  have  the  skill,  machinery  and  capital,  to  produce  these  at  a 
lower  relative  cost,  and  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  finer  fab- 
rics of  cotton. 

It  remains  only  to  inquire  what  markets  for  cotton  goods  are  as  dear  to  us  as 
to  England,  and  we  give  below  three  tables. 

1.  Where  we  have  the  advantage  in  distance  and  in  commercial  relations. 

2.  Where  England  has  the  advantage,  and 

3.  Where  bom  countries  are  about  on  an  equality. 

The  nearest  approximation  we  can  get  of  the  values  of  these  markets,  is  by 
annexing  to  eacn  the  amount  of  calicoes  exported  to  each,  in  li^6,  by  Great 
Britain. 

As  soon  as  we  have  begun  to  convert  our  Kentuckv  and  Indiana  food,  hemp, 
timber  and  iron, 'into  ships,  we  shall  make  outwarcT  freights  cheaper  than  any 
other  nation;  and  when  we  have  connected  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  **  Father  of 
Waters'*  with  the  Pacific  ocean  by  canals  and  railroads,  we  shall  then,  in  near« 
ness  to  the  cotton  goods  markets  of  the  world,  have  the  advantage  over  England 
of  at  least  4,000  miles.  The  elements  of  our  manufacturing  greatness  are  now 
jnst  b^inning  to  be  developed  and  appreciated,  and  what  we  now  regard  as 
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noTel  and  paradoiical  propositions,  will  good  appear  but  self-evident  axioms. 
We  conclude  b^  repeating,  and  iu  terms  as  ciapfiatie  aa  ve  can  use,  that,  in 
the/abrital  on  in(-.  couric  farmi  nf  nur  great  ilaplet,  Oi-  fV'  tlern  mamt/aelarar  f 
neekt  nopm  etion — nilenrn  Ikf  pratt'tt'in,  af  a  rcnat  tariff.  I 

Tbe  t'lly  class  of  our  Western  people  that  should  eamrsUy  ask  for  a  high  tar-' 
iff,  is  the  agriculturist.  It  is  'ni  interest  to  obtain,  by  legislation  and  by  every 
other  hane^  method,  a  speedy  diversity  of  piirsaila  and  the  vithdraval  of  the 
Buperabundnnt  labor  in  the  fields  to  the  workshops  ;  thus  to  lessen  the  rapidly 
incroasing  Burptua  of  his  own  bulky  and  perishable  products,  which  will  not 
bear  distant  transportatJon,  and  thus  to  fDcrease  the  number  of  consumers  who 
tR"  t  tuofc  to  him  for  supplies. 

When  it  in  borne  inmiiid  that  the  ratio  of  increa.se  of  the  surplus  of  ourgjeat 
etapten  is  very  far  beyond  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  foreign  demand  for  them — 
when  it  is  noticed  that  the  export  nf  provisionn  from   this  valler  has  increased 
in  tlie  lost  year — whi^n  it  is  observed  that  a  single  county  of 
iw  shipping  more  wheat  through  the  New  York  canal,  than  troH 
"    '  " ~" en ty  yearn  ago — when  the  wonderful  fertility  of  our  soil 


and  the  ei 


.  of  our  arable  lands  is  iM^rded,  i 


It  b«  doubted  that  the  snp- 


...      .^nde- 

.  _.  J. _. .insequeiic*  unless  we  obtain  the 

borne  market,  and,  to  obtain  this,  the  agriculturist  will  be  (and  rightly)  tha 
strotigi-<t  advocates  of  the  nation^  policy  which  brings  the  consumer  to  the 
side  of  the  producer. 

We  know  that  this  is  (he  true  view  of  this  subject,  and,  aa  it  is  one  not  gen- 
erally taken  by  our  people,  and  as  the  facts  have  a  most  important  bearing  on 
our  industrial  pursuits  as  well  as  on  our  general  and  State  lesialation,  wc  have 
given  it  and  them  more  than  usual  space  in  our  columns.  We  ask  our  reailers 
(who  have  the  facilities)  to  advise  ut  of  any  errors  we  have  made  in  the  details 
and  In  furnish  us  with  additional  factn.  Our  object  is  to  get  at  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth.  As  we  receive,  ao  will  wa  deliver  it,  whsterer  theory  it  may  bub- 
tain  ur  controvert. 
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3.  MANUPACTUBING  \S  MEMPHIS. 
Steadily,  earnestly  and  aealousiy,  for  years  pa.st,  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
impress  the  importance  of  manufacturing  upon  our  fellow -citizens.  We  have 
■aaumed  the  ground,  and  maintained  it  by  such  facts  and  deductions  as  defy 
contradiction  or  cavil,  that  Memphis  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best, 
manufacturing  point  in  the  Dnion.  We  have  contrasted  its  capabilities  with 
those  of  Lowell,  and  other  extensive  manufacturing  points  of  the  North,  and 
already  dam ODslrated  the  advantages  to  be  greatly  in  favor  of  Memphis.  A  liighly 
intelligent  and  practical  geiitleiiian,  recently  instituted  a  comparison  belweeri 
tiie  two  points,  and  gave  Mi  i^''1iis  tlio  advantage,  in  the  manufacture  of  >.-otton, 
of  43  per  cent.  He  estimntini  the  ci'st  of  transporting  the  raw  material  from 
Memphis  to  Lowell,  and  its  return  in  the  manufactured  shape,  as  well  aa  Uie 
juterest  npoo  the  capital  thus  invested  while  in  tnmsitu.  and  arrived  at  the  above 
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result.  From  our  own  obserration,  aided  hj  the  knowledge  aiul  eq[>erience  of 
iatelligeDt  and  practical  merchants  and  factors,  we  have  eveir  reason  to  belieTe 
that  he  was  not  far  from  the  mai^,  and  at  the  average  rate  of  the  raw  material, 
the  difference  in  favor  of  Memphis  would  be  at  least  42  per  cent.  The  Lowdl 
manufacturer  expects  to  make,  and  probably  does  make,  a  profit  of  eighteen  per 
cent,  upon  the  manufactured  fabric,  with  which  he  is  satisfied — indeed  grows 
rich.  Add  18  per  cent,  to  the  42,  and  the  manufacturer  at  Memphis  would  make 
a  profit  of  60  per  cent.  Here  are  facts  from  which  there  is  no  escaping,  and 
irnich  appear,  at  last,  to  have  aroused  the  attention  of  some  of  our  citizens. 

Ajoint  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  ^00,000,  are  erecting  a  cotton  miH 
on  Wolf  river,  a  short  distance  above  bayou  Gayoso.  The  building  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  wide.  It  is  three  stories  hi^h:  first 
fltory,  twelve  feet  clear  of  girder;  second  story,  eleven  feet  clear  of  j^rcTer;  and 
third  story,  ten  feet  clear  of  ceiling.  En^e  ouilding,  twenty  by  eighty  feet-^ 
roof  of  slate.  They  will  start  with  2,(K)0  spindles,  with  all  the  subsidia^ 
machinery  calculated  for  lower  numbers  of  yams,  and  24  4-4  looms.  The  build- 
ing will  contain  nearly  three  times  the  quantity  of  machinery,  above  sated,  and 
it  IS  intended  to  fill  it,  by  adding  to  ^m  time  to  time.  They  expect  to  have  it 
in  operation  by  the  first  of  September  next,  at  furthest. 

We  are  also  gratified  to  observe  the  erection  of  a  very  extensive  flouring  mer- 
chant mill,  on  Front  row,  below  the  navy  yard.  This  is  four  stories  high.  Of 
the  other  dimensions  of  the  building  we  have  no  information,  but  it  is  very 
large  and  capable  of  containing  a  larec  quantity  of  machineir.  There  are, 
also»  two  iron  foundries  in  the  course  of  erection,  m  our  city,  and  which  will  be 
in  operation  in  a  very  short  time,  when  Memphis  will  offer  greater  facilities  for 
boat-building  and  repairing,  than  any  other  point  in  the  South-west;  but  this 
subject  has  been  somewhat  elaborately  treated  oy  us  recently.  We  congratulate 
those  feeling  an  interact  in  Memphis,  upon  the  introduction  of  manufactures, 
which  cannot  fail  to  promote  its  rapid  growth  and  prosperity;  and  we  most 
heartly  wish  all  those  embarked  in  them,  aU  the  success  their  cnteiprise  ao 
richly  merits.  With  extensive  manufacturing  establishments,  and  a  raihroad  to 
Charleston,  a  few  years  will  see  a  population  upon  the  bluff,  of  100,000  souls. 
This  road  can  be  built,  and  it  must  oe  built — all  our  citizens  have  to  do,  is  to 
will  it,  and  the  work  is  done,  and  we  will  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
sister  states.  If  they  should  not  will  it,  they  will  obtain  such  a  start  of  us  as 
will  re<juire  many  years  of  toil  and  exertion  to  overtake  them  in  the  race  of 
prospenty.  We  are  as  well  prepared  for  the  construction  of  this  road  now,  as 
we  will  be  at  any  time  in  the  future — a  consideration  which  ought  to  stimulate 
to  immediate  action,  those  who  are  duly  impressed  with  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  the  enterprise. 

3.  COTTON  AND  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH.— Pa«t  4.» 

OOMFAaATTVX  008T  AND  PRODUCTIVKNiaS  OV  OaiTOlf ,  AND  THS  COST  AND  FBODUCTrVKNESB 

or  ITS  M ANUFAonmx :  bt  okarles  t.  jamxs.  ' 

Wotild  the  northern  climate  admit  of  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  had  a  Yankee, 
in  either  of  the  New  England  states,  a  cotton  plantation,  with  all  the  requisites 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  business,  the  moment  he  found  he  could  make  more 
money  oy  the  manufacture  of  that  article,  than  by  its  production,  it  would  be 
farewell  to  cotton  growing;  and  the  next  thing  you  woufd  hear  on  his  premises, 
in  the  way  of  business,  would  be  the  clatter  of  the  loom  and  the  hum  of  the 
spindle.  Yankee  folks  are  said  to  be  full  of  notions;  and  such  notions  consti- 
tute the  great  secret  of  their  prosperity.  If  southern  planters  would  act  on  a 
similar  principle,  they  would  much  benefit  themselves.  A  gentleman  well 
versed  in  the  statistics  of  cotton  growing,  in  the  finest  cotton  regions  of  the 
South-west,  has  calculated  that,  to  supply  cotton  for  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles, 
say  1,800,000  pounds  per  annum,  would  require  the  product  of  ten  of  the  best 
plantations  in  the  country,  which,  with  their  slaves  and  fixtures,  would  be  worth 
$738,01)0.  ,The  product,  as  above,  would  amount  to  $108,000;  from  which, 
deduct  th^  cost  of  operating,  such  as  overseers,  materials,  carriages,  4&c.»  which 
he  estimates  at  ^  t28,000,  and  you  leave  to  the  planters  $80,000.  The  mill  to  man- 
ufacture this  cotton  will  cost,  with  all  its  machinery  complete,  $:210,000,  and 

•  Conttnoed  ftom  March  number. 
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requipe  a  working  capital  df  $40,000— or,  say  the  entire  eapital,  including  mill 
and  machinery,  would,  at  the  outside,  be  fa50,000. 

To  manufacture  the  above  amount  of  cotton  into  sheetings  of  one  yard  in 
width,  of  the  fineness  of  No.  14,  will  coat,  including  the  cost  of  the  cotton, 
steam-power,  transportation,  insurance,  labor,  and  in  fact,  every  item  of  ex- 
pense, a  little  short  of  $232,000;  to  which  add  $15,Q00,  the  interest  of  the  capital, 
at  six  per  cent,  per  annnm,  and  you  have  the  entire  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
above  1,800,000  pounds  of  cotton.  This  cotton  will  make  4,500,000  yaiSs  of 
cloth;  which,  at  1}4  ce'^ts  per  yard  (a  low  price,  by  the  way),  will  be  worth 
$337,500,  leaving  a  balance,  after  having  paid  every  expense,  of  about  $i06,000. 
Thus,  yovi  see,  by  the  labor  of  275  operatives,  mostly  women,  girls  and  boy8> 
there  will  be  created,  actual  wealth  to  the  amount  of  $106,000,  from  1,800,000 
pounds  of  cotton,  besides  the  amount  paid  to  them  for  labor.  To  produce  that 
same  cotton,  worth  in  market  $108,000,  required  the  labor  of  no  less  than  600 
able  bodied  hands,  besides  one-half  that  number  of  horses  and  mules.  The  cap- 
ital employed  to  produce  this  result,  is  $738,000.  The  manuiacturer's  capital  is 
but  $250,000.  If,  therefore,  the  planter  could  by  anv  means  remove  these  plant- 
ations into  one  of  the  New  England  States,  with  all  their  slaves,  fixtures,  <fec.,  and 
they  should  continue  to  produce  cotton  as  abundantly  as  on  the  Mississippi  or 
Tombigbee,  though  now  nominally  worth  toward  a  million  of  ddHars,  th« 
owner  of  the  cotton  mill  which  cost  but  $250,000  would  not  exchan^  it  for 
them,  and  would  evidently  be  a  loser  by  the  bargain  if  he  should.  This  will  a| 
once  appear  obvious,  when  we  state  that,  over  and  Above  the  cost  of  working 
the  plantations,  already  named,  there  would  be  expended,  for  overseers,  Ac., 
$20,000  more;  and  reducing  the  net  income  to  $88,000— less,  by  $18,000,  than 
^e  net  product  of  the  cotton  mill.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  mill  owner 
would  much  rather  keep  his  mill,  and  employ  his  hired  operatives,  than  to  tiJce 
in  exchange  the  plantations  with  their  slaves,  ^c.  The  reason:  he  can  make  the 
most  money  by  nis  mill.  But  this  comparison  applies  not  only  to  a  cotton  mill 
in  Massachii^tts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  or  Connectieat,  but  even  in  the 
best  cotton  growing  State,  at  the  side  of  the  best  cotton  plantation  in  that  State. 
This  statement  requires  no  labored  argument  to  confirm  it.    Every  species  of 

Property  designed  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  is  valuable  in  the  ratio  of  its  pro- 
uctiveness,  without  respect  to  its  actual  coat.  One  plantation  may  have  cost 
$50  000,  and  require  an  outlav  of  $20,000  per  annum  to  work  it.  Another  may 
have  cost  $20,000,  and  be  worxed  at  an  expense  of  only  $5,000.  Without  respect 
to  this  difference  of  cost  and  expenditure,  every  one  xnows  that,  if  the  cheaper 
establishment  yield  a  greater  profit  than  the  other,  it  is  Jof  course,  of  most  value 
to  its  possessor.  Thus,  if  a  planter  own  cotton  lands  which  cost,  with  ail  his 
slaves  and  fixtures,  $700,000,  or  more,  and  yield  a  net  profit  of  $80,000  per 
annum,  the  cotton  mill  at  his  side,  the  capital  of  which  is.but  $250,0.^0,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  establishment  itself,  wnich  yields  a  net  profit  of  $100,000,  is 
intrinsically  worth  more  to  its  posoooier,  than  the  planter's  cotton  lands  and 
slaves.  Every  planter  knows  tnis  common-place  statement  to  be  true.  But, 
after  having  admitted  all  this,  the  cotton  planters  and  capitalists  of  the  South, 
raise  the  inquiry:  Suppose  we  wished  to  go  into  the  manufacturing  business, 
though  we  have  plenty  of  the  raw  material,  how  shall  we  obtain  the  lab^r  and 
skill  qualified  for  the  work,  and  of  both  which  we  are  deficient? 

Up  to  the  year  1767,  not  apound  of  cotton  had  ever  been  spun  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  bv  machinery.  Though  a  considerable  quantity  was  manufactured 
in  India,  ana  some  in  England,  yet  all  was  done  with  the  aid  of  the  old  spiuninff- 
wheel  and  hand-loom,  precisely  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  families  of  our  south- 
em  planters.  When,  tnerefore,  Hargreaves  in  *67,  and  Arkwright  in  '69,  brought 
out  the  spinning-jenny,  only  eighty  years  since.  Great  Britain  possessed  neither 
the  requisite  la^r  or  skill,  trained  to  the  business,  nor  yet  the  practical  cotton- 
machine  builder,  nor  the  raw  material.  All  these  were  to  be  created  and  induct- 
ed into  the  business.  But  British  enterprise  did  not  falter.  The  business  was 
taken  in  hand  and  prosecuted  with  vigor.  In  the  course  of  four  years,  it  was 
in  successful  operation.  From  that  time  to  the  present.  Great  Britain  has  lacked 
neither  manufacturing  labor,  skiU  nor  materials.  The  results  of  the  business, 
at  the  present  time,  we  have  already  seen.  About  sixty  years  since,  not  a  soli- 
'tary  cotton  spindle  had  been  made  or  driven  in  America.  It  is  doubtful  if  many 
persons  had  ever  seen  one.    About  that  period,  an  attempt  was  made,  on  a  sinaU 
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scale,  to  spin  cotton  with  maehinery  in  Rhode  Island,  but  fiiiled  for  want  of 
proper  skill.  This,  however,  was  not  long  wanting.  The  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  celebrated  manufacturer,  Slatkr,  supplied  the  deficiency,  and  wc  have 
now  only  to  look  around,  and  to  examine  the  statistics  of  trade  in  this  country, 
to  learn  the  great  results  of  the  truly  wonder-working  power  of  the  cotton  spin- 
die  and  the  loom.  At  the  time  the  prooeas  of  cotton  spinning  by  machinery  was 
first  introduced  into  New  England,  the  people  mieht  have  laughed  at  the  idea, 
and  said,  how  shall  we,  entirely  unaccustomed  to  buildiug  and  operating  cotton 
machinery,  obtain  the  skill,  and  train  the  labor  for  the  work  V  but  others  far- 
seeing  snd  shrewd,  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  their  conclusion  was  the  correct 
one,  applicable  in  all  cases,  that  you  have  but  to  open  a  productive  field,  and 
there  will  be  labor  and  skill  enough  fofund  to  cultivate  it.  The  issue  has  proved 
the  truth  of  the  conrietion.  Those  aids  have  never  been  required,  but  they  hare 
been  at  hand.  And  should  the  number  of  mills  in  the  United  States  be  doubled 
within  twelve  months,  probably  not  one  of  them  would  have  to  delay,  for  a  day, 
the  commencement  of  manufacturing  operations,  in  consequence  of  a  defficiency 
of  labor  and  skill.  A  vast  proportion,  if  not  all  reouired,  would  undoubtedly 
be  found  among  us.  If  not,  the  first  demand  would  call  from  Great  Britain  as 
many  of  her  now  half-starved  and  starving  operatives,  as  might  be  required. 
But,  without  calling  for  aid  Arora  Europe,  a  full  supply  may  at  all  times  oe  ob- 
tained in  New  En^and,  to  manage  and  supervise  the  operations  of  the  cotton 
mill,  and  there  are  thousands  of  persons  at  the  South,  who  would  gladly  and 
gratefully  accept  such  employment  to  earn  a  livelihood,  much  superior  to  that 
which  their  present  means  can  possibly  afford;  and  would  quickly  become  qual- 
ified for  the  work  of  operatives,  under  the  charge  and  direction  of  good  super- 
intendents and  managers.  There  is  nothing  hypothetical  in  this  statement  Ex- 
perience has  shown  it  to  be  true  to  the  letter. 

As  respects  all  raw  materials,  especially  those  of  a  bulky  character,  economy 
dictates  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  they  should  be  wrought  on  the  spot 
on  which  they  are  produced,  in  order  to  make  the  most  valuable  return.  For  in- 
stance— ^iron  ore,  a  material  abundant  in  Russia  and  Sweden.  Were  that  ma- 
terial to  be  shipped  to  this  country  in  its  crude  state,  there  would  be  a  heavy 
diarge  for  the  transportation  of  the  foreign  matter  combined  with  the  metaf, 
which  must  eventually  be  borne  by  the  original  owner.  And  all  that  the  iron 
would  bring  in  this  market,  after  having  been  smelted  and  manufactured  into 
bars,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  ore,  would  be  so  much  wealth  created  here. 
The  extra  charge  for  freight  is  saved,  and  the  additional  value  of  the  iron  is  re- 
tained at  home,  byits  being  manufactured  on  the  spot  on  which  the  ore  is  found. 
Of  this,  the  original  owner  takes  his  share,  and  the  balance  is  distributed  for  la- 
bor, Ac,  in  the  community.  That  ccmimunity  is  enriched  by  so  much,  therefore, 
in  consequence  of  the  operation.  There  may  be  some  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but,  from  what  we  have  seen,  there  is  none  in  favor  of  the  transportation  of  cot- 
ton to  a  distant  market.  The  rule  is  foimded  on  a  general  law.  Labor  and  sldll 
are  marketable  commodities.  These,  like  all  other  commodities,  will,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  seek  the  best  market.  Suppose  all  the  labor  and  skill  at  hand  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  quantity  of  cotton,  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mand of  tlie  manufacturer — ^the  planter  then  would  manufacture  his  own  pro- 
duce,  but  lacks  the  mechanical  skill.  Let  it  be  known  that  he  is  in  want  of  an 
engineer,  managers,  overseers,  operatives,  machinists,  carpenters,  masons,  ^c, 
for  the  purpose,  and  yon  will  soon  see  that,  instead  of  finding  it  difficult  to  ob 
tain  such,  he  will,  very  probably,  be  overrun  with  applications.  In  a  compara- 
tively short  period,  hundreds  of  factories  might  be  erected  and  started  at  the 
South,  and  fully  supplied  with  every  description  of  skill  and  labor  wanted. 
Thou8ands  would  resort  there  with  the  hope  of  doing  better  by^  a  change,  in- 
duced by  the  prospects  which  new  enterprises  in  a  profitable  business  hold  out, 
of  permanent  employment,  with  higher  wages.  Even  should  the  planter,  who 
goes  into  the  manuuicture  of  cotton,  find  it  necessary  to  import  his  operatives 
from  Europe  at  his  own  expense,  he  would  still  be  a  great  gainer  by  tne  trans- 
action. In  a  mill  of  ten  thousand  spindles,  he  would  require  two  hundred  and 
seventy- five  persons.  Suppose  he  should  procure  them  in  England,  and  pay  the 
expense  of  transporting  tnem  thence  to  tnis  country,  at  fifty  dollars  each— the 
transportation  or  the  whole  would  amount  to  $13,7^.  This  would  be  once  for 
all.    Another  such  transaction  would  never  be  necessaiy.    His  mill  will  also  ze- 
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quire,  as  seen,  1,800,000  pounds  of  cotton.  To  place  that  cotton  in  a  northam 
manufactory,  will  cost,  including  every  okarge,  at  least  one  cent  per  pound,  or 
il 8,000.  This  amount  all  conoAS  into  the  cost  of  manufacturinff  in  the  northern 
mill,  and  goes,  of  course,  into  the  price  of  the  manufaotured  article.  This 
amoant  win,  therefore,  be  saved  by  ihe  aouthem  planters  who  manufacture  their 
own  cotton.  It  pays,  in  one  year,  all  the  cost  of  transporting  the  above  number 
of  operatives,  from  £neland,  and  leaves  a  balance  of  $4,250.  But  the  operation 
of  the  transportation  of  cotton  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  at  the  annual  cost  of 
$18,000.    We  will  now  go  somewhat  more  into  detail  on  this  subject. 

The  cotton  from  the  planter,  reaches  the  northern  manufactory  increased  one 
cent  per  pound  in  ,its  market  value,  by  the  expenses  incurred  iu  transitu.  Al- 
lowing the  planter's  price  to  be  six  cents  per  pound,  its  cost  to  the  manufacturer 
will  be  seven.  The  pound  of  cotton,  less  waste,  will  make  two  and  eight-tenths 
yards  of  sheeting.  No.  14,  one  yard  in  width,  wort^,  at  the  present  low  prices, 
7)^  cents  per  yard,  or  21  cents  per  pound.  The  raw  material,  however,  is  sub- 
jected to  a  loss  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  process  of  manufacturing,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  manufactured  article  from  l,bOO,«0U  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  will  turn 
off  but  about  1,(500,000  pounds  of  cloth.  Thus— 1 ,80 J,000  pounds  of  cotton,  at 
7  cents,  costs  $126,000.  The  entire  cost  of  manufacturing,  is  $121,000,  includ- 
ing labor,  and  interest  on  the  capital;  and  making  with  the  cost  of  cotton,  $247,- 
Ow.  The  quantity  of  the  mauufactnred  article  will  be  1,600,  00  pounds  at  21 
cents  per  pound,  or  7)^  cents  per  yard.  This  is  worth,  at  that  rate«  $336,000. 
From  this  sum,  deduct  the  cost,  as  above,  and  you  leave  as  a  balance  in  favor  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  sum  of  $89,000.  This  is  the  gross  ineon^e  for  one  year ; 
with  the  labor  of  275  operatives,  mostly  boys  and  girls,  and  a  capital  of  $250,000. 
From  the  above  amount  of  $89,000  however,  there  are  certain  other  expenses  to 
be  deducted,  such  as  commission's,  guarantees,  <bc.,  which  will  somewhat  reduce 
it;  but  yet,  the  amount  left  will  be  much  greater,  taking  all  things  into  account, 
than  the  net  proceeds  to  the  planter  from  the  raw  material. 

To  produce  the  cotton  for  tne  furegoine  operation,  as  already  noticed,  the  plan- 
ter employs  600  able-bodied  hands,  and  nearly  one-half  that  number  of  horses 
and  mules,  and  a  capital  of  at  least  $730,000.  The  interest  on  this  capital  is 
^43,800  per  annum,  or  $28,800  more  than  the  interest  on  the  mauufacturiug  cap- 
ital; ana  the  labor  is  more  than  Uiat  employed  in  the  manufactory,  reckoning 
that  of  man  and  beast  on  the  plantation,  by  three  himdred  per  cent.  Thus,  the 
capital  and  labor  necessary  to  the  production  of  1,800,0  0  pounds  of  cotton, 
would  be  sufficient  to  erect,  furnish  and  operate  three  cotton  mills,  each  of  which 
would  manufacture  into  cloth  this  entire  quantity  of  cotton,  and  each  of  which 
would  also  return,  in  the  shape  of  gross  income,  several  thousand  dollars  more 
per  annum,  than  is  now  realized  from  the  entire  amoant  of  labor  and  capital 
emploved  to  produce  cotton  for  one  of  them  I  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  tne  manufacturer  at  the  north  receives  his  cotton  enhanced  one  cent  per 
pound  above  the  plantation  price,  whkh  makes  the  gross  amount  of  the  adxii- 
tional  cost,  $18,000  per  annum.  This  would  of  course  be  saved  b^  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article  on  the  spot  of  its  growth,  and  would  go  to  increase  the 
profits  of  the  operation. 

Were  there  room  for  a  rational  doubt  on  this  subject,  the  reader  might  be  jus- 
tified in  regardins;  it  with  some  degree  of  skepticism.  But,  when  he  rofiects  on 
the  well  known  tact,  of  the  much  more  rapid  increase  of  capital  and  wealth  in 
the  manufacturing  community,  than  in  that  of  the  cotton  planter,  he  will  be  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  tliat  the  effect  cannot  be  without  a  sufficient  cause. 
That  cause  he  will  seek  for  in  vain,  unless  he  find  it  in  the  greater  profits  of 
manufacturing,  compared  with  those  of  producin^^  the  raw  material. 

To  confirm  this  statement,  we  annex  a  schedule,  made  up,  not  from  estimates 
either  hjrpothetical  or  tiieoretical,  but  from  authentic  data  of  actually  practical  re- 
sults, diawn  from  a  mill  now  in  operation.  These  results  have  occured  during 
the  past  year,  being  one  of  the  worst  known  in  the  manufacturing  annals  of  the 
United  States. 

Cotton— 1,800,000  ponnd«,  st  7  ocnt«.  Do.  RepAlrs,  wear  and  tear,  machin-j 

per  pound, $126,000  i8ta,&a, 17,003 

Cost  of  power  (steam),.. 4,500  Do.  Oviu  nU  uxpenscn,  offloiurs'  sala- 

Do.  Carding,. 13,260  riM,  iraDsportution,  Ac 20,642 

Do.  Spinning, 14,734  Do.  Intercut  on  eapltal  of  $250^000,.... ..16,000 

Do.  Dressing  and  Starch, 9,306  ■ 

Do.  Wearing,  including  aU  expenMfl,...26,598    Total, ^ $287,048 
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Against  this  sum,  irhk^  includes  tiie'entire  cost  of  mannfaciiiring,  we  haTe 
4,500,000  yards  of  No.  14  sheeting,  the  product  of  the  mill,  -worih  now  7^  cents 

ger  yard, $Sjti.250 

From  this  last  amount,  deduct  the  cost,  as  above, 2^17,048 

And  you  hare  a  balance  of $8^^202 

As  the  gross  profits  to  the  Manufacturer,  subject  to  the  deductions  for  commis- 
sions, (fee.,  before  named,  on  1,800,000  pounds  of  .cotton,  after  having  paid  for  the 
cotton,  and  the  cost  of  manufiicturing;  while  the  planter  who  produced  that  cot- 
ton, receives  but  $108,000;  being  more,  by  only  $18,888,  than  that  received  ^by 
the  manufacturer.  Yet,  from  that  sum,  viz.:  $108,000,  the  planter  has  to  pay  au 
the  cost  of  production,  together  with  all  incicbntad  expenses,  besides  the  interest 
on  his  capital. 

Facts  like  these  should  fix  the  attention  of  the  cotton  planter,  teach  him  his 
true  interest,  and  stimulate  him  to  become  the  manufacturer  of  the  product  of 
his  field,  instead  of  permitting  others  to  reap  the  entire  profit.  Yet,  he  acts  dif- 
ferently. The  smalt  profits  derived  from  his  cotton  fields,  after  the  deduction 
fh)m  the  gross  receipts,  of  a  snm  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  and  the  incidental 
expenses,  are  generally  appropriated  to  the  extension  of  agricultural  operations 
and  the  production  of  mort  coittui^^^f  which  there  is  already  too  much.  He 
neglects  tne  main  chance,  and  delves  on,  from  year  to  year,  to  build  up  European 
and  New  England  manufacturing  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  to  enhance 
their  wealth,  when  he  might  as  weU  secure  a  due  share  of  these  benefits  to  himself. 

4.  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  COTTON. 
To  the  «dHor  of  the  Cknnaevdal  Rerieir  : 
The  daily  Delta  of  this  city,  February  2d,  1850,  has  the  following : 

«GoiniQoroe  is  fttgitire  and  transient;  its  proftts  fly  away;  its  ol]|Ject8  pass  through,  often  with^ 
out  learing  any  addition  to  our  wealth.  But  labor  belongs  to  the  soil ;  it  is  permanent  among 
us;  its  effects  are  seen  erory  where ;  it  assembles  In  onr  midst  large  numbers,  who,  at  the  sam« 
time  that  they  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  city,  consume  large  quantities  of  the  produ<^  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce.  Yarious  industrial  classes,  trades  and  professions,  are  thus  created,  and  gen- 
eral life  and  prosperity  are  diffused  through  the  community.  Thus  great  dties  are  produced; 
thus  it  is  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  are  becoming  so  great;  thus  it  is  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis  are  advancing  so  rapidly  ahead  of  New  Orleans ;  thus  it  is  that,  while  the  exeluaiTely  com- 
mcrdal  city  of  Bristol  has  been  retrogading,  LiTcrpooI,  which  ia  both  maoxiCftctunug  and  commer* 
eial,  is  becoming  tbe  greatest  city  in  the  world." 

The  writer  conmiends  the  above  [paragraph  as  being  most  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  this  city,  and  replete  with  sound  practical  sense  and  observation^ 
The  variout  branches  of  industry,  susc^tibl^  of  introduction  and  profitable 
prosecution,  which  have  contributed  so  lar^elv  to  the  prosperi^  of  the  cities 
above  named,  should,  most  assuredly,  meet,  m  if ew  Orleans,  with  judicious  en- 
couragement. The  writer  furnished  the  foUowiug  article,  which  speared  in  the 
Commercial  Bulletin,  February  6th,  1850 : 

THE  Jf  ANUFACTUKE  OP  COTTON. 

Mhobs.  BmroBS— niis  gnat  branch  of  indnatry,  haring  been  rspidlr  extended  in  the  soufliem 
States,  has  become  a  sulgeet  of  much  interest  relatire  to  its  introduction  in,  or  near,  Vew  Or- 
leans. Saretal  able  articlos  promoting  the  inquiry  have  appeai^Ml  in  the  BuOetin,  and  great 
credit  is  also  deservedly  due  to  JMBow**  Oommerciul.  Kernew  of  the  South  and  West,  for  itj^  enlight- 
ened discussions  and  eumest  appeals,  on  the  importance,  aa  well  as  practicability,  of  the  measure. 
Appended  is  informaition  in  a  shape  which  may  farther  elucidate  the  suhject,  with  t^e  sourcea 
tcwsk  whence  derived,  and  with  some  deductions  and  inquiriee  drawn  Arom  ft. 

**  In  England,  three-fourths  of  the  spindles  are  moved  by  steam  power,  requiring  11)^  hoiM 
power  per  1,000  spindles  and  looms." — DtBou^s  HevitWyV.  4,  p.  544,  545. 

**  A.  iniU  in  Manchester  oontains,  under  a  single  rooi;  75.000  spindles  for  making  yams — for  fine 
yams  only— driren  by  an  engine  of  800  horse  power."— />ry  Good*  KeparttTy  N.  K,  Dtc  %  1848. 

*'The  English  yearly  exports  of  yarn  for  the  ayera^  of  years  1846  and  '47,  waa  136,821,449  D>a, 
adding  onen^ighth  for  waste  is  153,924,130  R>s.,  requirmg,  at  400  lbs.  to  the  bale,  the  yearly  aver* 
age  of  384,810  bales,  all  other  exports  of  cotton  goods  requiring  the  arcragc  of  518,740  bales,  so 
that  the  exports  of  yams  are  about  three-seTenths  of  the  whole.  The  exports  of  yams  were,  in 
1846,  principally  to : 

The  Hause  Towns, 45  millions  lbs.  or  112.600  bales  cotton 

Holland, 24       «         «         60,000  « 

India, 20       "         "         50,000  *« 

Russia, 15       «*         «         87,500  « 

Turkey  and  the  Lerant,. 10       «         «        25,000  ** 
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KN>lMaiulSirf^,...«. •  ttflUMiiftiL  or  23»600^dwMttoa. 

Sudiiii*,. ^      u        u        2(^000  u 

Belgium, 5       «         a         i2,600  « 

Trieste, 4        «         «         io,00©  « 

Uanorer, 3       *•         •*  T,6«8  «* 

SwwUn, 3       tf         <«  7^500  u 

144  361,000 

[2>.  a  2?.,  JiTra  23, 1848 

Th«  incjwae  of  millfl  we  do  not  tiiink  are  greater  tbsn  the  increased  wants  of  eonsumere.  New 
markets  are  opening  fat  any  sorplus  we  hare,  bj  which  prodnoen  are  enaUed  to  keep  their  prices 
steady,  and  we  see  sheetinn  from  the  Garolinas  and  Georgia  competing  sucoesafhUy  by  the  aids 
of  those  from  LowelL  We  nave  long  been  of  the  opinion  it  was  for  the  best  interest  of  the  alare* 
holding  Statos  to  introdnoe  &ctorlw,  and  employ  the  white  population  who  will  not  work  in  the 
Held,  and  in  this  way  retain  much  of  the  wealth  received  from  the  products  of  the  earth,  that  is 
left  in  the  Eastern  cities."— Z>.  O.  lL,Jtdy  15, 1848. 

''We  see  no  reason  why  the  Bast  India  market  and  a  large  portion  of  the  North  oannot  be  sap- 
plied  with  yams  spun  at  the  South,  and  by  diverting  a  portion  of  their  labor  to  other  channels, 
than  the  raising  of  this  great  staple,  they  will  be  enabled  to  enhance  the  ralue  of  the  produo* 
yon."— />.  G.  Ji.yAuaudl%  1848. 

**  Slave  labor  is  said  to  be  fifteen  per  cent  cheaper  than  white."-— 2>.  O.  S.,  Dee.  22,  '48. 

"Throughout  the  South,  the  attention  of  all  dasaes  appears  to  be  turned  to  the  diTeraion  of  % 
portion  of  their  labor  ftv>m  the  raising  of  cotton  to  manufacturing.  In  Georgia,  they  reported 
to  the  last  legislature  thirty-two  cotton  fketoriee,  while  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Alabama,  they  are  rapidly  increasing;  in  Florida  they  hare  one  cotton  &otory  worked  by 
slave  labor — while  the  reaourooa  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  for  manu&cturing  pur- 
poses, remain,  as  yet,  wholly  nndeveloped."— X>.  G.  K..  thA.  10, 1849. 

"  We  are  pleased  to  see  such  an  interest  awakened  at  the  South  and  West,  in  regard  to  manu- 
fketures.  From  an  inspeoiion  of  the  valley  of  the  Miasiflaippi  last  year,  we  became  convinced 
that  the  day  was  not  Ckt  distant  when  neither  the  Southern  nor  Western  States  would  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  Bast  for  the  products  of  the  loom.  It  is  clear  to  our  mind,  that  this  portion  of 
the  United  States  is  destined  to  be  the  battle  ground  on  which  the  control  of  the  non-producing 
markets  of  the  world  is  to  be  decided.    The  inexausUble  beds  of  bituminous  coal  whkh  run 

Sarallel  with  and  contiguous  to  the  great  Father  of  Waters,  will  supply  the  eheapeit  motive  power 
I  tkt  Mjwldy  while  they  will  have  for  a  market,  not  only  all  the  States  that  lie  contiguous,  but 
they  are  nearer  to  the  markets  of  all  Mexico.  If  the  AUantio  and  Padflc  Uailroad  is  ever  made. 
It  win  deboudie  some  where  near  New  Orleans,  and  this  region  will  in  this  matter  a^aln  hav* 
the  advantage  of  the  rest  of  the  world."—!).  Q.  i?.,  Jan.  20,  '49. 

Already  yam  spun  in  the  Southern  Statos  are  vended  in  the  Northern  markets,  and  yams 
produced  near  Fensaoola,  as  well  as  New  England,  are  sold  in  this  city,  New  Orleans.    Cannot 

iarns  spun  here,  after  supplying  the  home  demand,  be  exported  to  the  ll&nse  Towns,  requiring  in 
846  the  product  of  112,500  bales  cotton  from  English  spindles  7  to  Holland,  requiring  the  pro- 
duet  of  60,000  bales?  to  the  Mediterranean,  requiring  7^.500?  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  50,000,  etoJ 
Why  should  we  not  compete  with  BngUnd  in  these  markets,  and  send  them  our  cottons  direct, 
greatly  enhanced  in  value,  coming  from  our  own  spindles  ?  To  make  yams  only,  obviates  the 
neee^ty  of  overcoming  the  difficult  preparation  of  Starching  and  drying  for  the  loom,  in  a  warm 
and  humid  climate  like  this,  and  requires  many  less  in  number  of  grown  female  operatives ;  that 
class  only  being  fitted  to  weave  the  cloth  and  more  difficult  to  obtain ;  while  children  frtnn  12  to 
10  are  the  operatives  mostly  wanted  for  the  spinning  department  The  Bellevieu  Foundi^ 
Building,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  may  be  converted  into  an  establishment  for  30.000 
spindles  making  yams  only,  and  the  site  is  good,  though  perhaps  a  better  one  would  be  on  ths 
oonftnes  of  the  Second  Munidpaiity  and  Lafiiyette,  or  in  the  Thinl  Municipality,  where  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  German  and  Irish  children  may  be  obtained,  who  are  now,  as  is  suppofkni,  uiuux- 
pIoy«d,  and  who  can  come  forth  from  thehf  ofWU  domicils,  precluding  the  necee«ity  ofbuiMlng 
tenements  expressly  for  their  use. 

To  get  up  an  establishment  upon  correct  principles,  every  thing  depends  upon  Parting  ^-iy^t^ 
by  obtaining  exact  and  minute  information  of  all  thi>  particulars  connected  with  the  sulje  t, 
which  are  so  essential  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  matter.  This  ran  be  done  by  a^  t  ual 
and  careful  examination  by  a  competent  agent,  deputed  for  the  purpose^  of  tbos«>  establlshmonti 
now  operating,  with  the  latest  and  best  iraprovementfl.  In  the  course  of  which  he  could  procnrs 
plans  of  buildings,  exact  drafts  of  spaces  required  for  machinery,  and  make  snofa  correct  eetimaftes 
of  the  cost  %A  wonld  serve  to  govern  the  prqjectors  of  a  cotton  mill  as  to  the  amount  of  eiHpit&l  re* 
quired  for  any  designed  numWr  of  spindles. 

The  cotton  manuCM^ure  is  now  unquestionably  depressed,  because  goods  have  not  appreciated 
in  prc^rtion  to  the  advance  in  the  Taw  material.  Uut  then  the  pTe-*ent  time  is  auppiciotis  for 
taking  the  preliminary.stepe  for  a  new  mill.  Machinery  can  no  doubt  be  pur^ased  or  eneaged 
1^  a  chiiaper  rate,  and  a  reaction  is  sure  to  come.  If  cotton  maintains  its  present  fair  price,  as 
It  is  I]0|<m1  it  will,  tbo  manufactured  product  must  ri£o  to  the  same  level  and  restore  the  equi3 
lihrium,  so  that  an  establishment,  oonunenced  now,  has  every  chance  when  finished  to  enter  it 
ones  on  a  career  of  eminent  suooees. 

The  writer,  now  resident  in  this  city,  having  had  some  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  was  applied  to  by  a  fnend  in  July  last,  for  inforraation  as  to  the 
preliminary  steps  necessary  to  be  taken,  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
m  or  near  this  city.  The  writer  investi^ted  the  matter  with  what  estimates 
and  references  he  had  at  command,  deriving  therefrom  the  following  results : 

An  establishment  for  5,000  spindles  and  looms  for  making  osnaburgs  or  sheet- 
ings will  require  a  capital  of  about  $200,000,  and  will  employ  150  to  180 
operatiyee. 
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The  same  bnildinff  and  motive  power,  williotit  looms,  irill  tMmtain  and  ofpet' 
ate  Dearly  doable  toe  number  of  spindles — say  10,000,  for  making  yams  oqIt« 
requiring  about  the  same  capital  and  the  same  nuaiber  of  hands,  though  partly 
of  a  different  and  younger  class,  no  weavers- batnar  wanted. 

A  factory  on  a  larger  scale,  say  15,  20,  or  30*0^)  spindles,  will  require  some- 
thing less  proportionate  capital,  will  opevate  with  greater  steadiness,  and  can 
be  conducted  with  less  proportional  expense. 

The  cost  of  construction  and  operation  will  vary  materially,  according  to  the 
st^le  and  permanence  of  the  buildings,  the  finish  of  the  machinery,  and  the  kind 
o/gondt  manufactured. 

In  the  manufacture  of  seven-eights  osnaburgs,  weighing  ei^ht  ounces  to  the  - 
yard,  more  goods  can  be  made  from  the  same  num^r  of  spmdles,  looms  dEC.» 
than  to  make  No.  14  sheetings;  coarse  goods  require  a  greater  propelling  power, 
and  the  machinery  mnst  be  adapted  to  the  purpose,  by  being  made  of  greater 
strength;  and  machinery  for  coarse,  compared  with  finer  fabrics,  will  require 
some  variations  relatively,  in  the  quantity  of  carding  machines^,  spindles,  looms 
Ac. 

See  estimates,  illustrations,  Ac.,  of  the  manufacture,  DeBow's  Commercial 
Eeview — 
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In  carrying  on  the  manufacture  in  New  Orleans,  a  very  decided  advantase 
will  result  from  the  great  cotton  market  at  its  doors,  affording  facilities  for  mak- 
ing  judicious  purchases  of  the  raw  material,  of  procuring  sample  cottons  at  an 
under  price,  and  also  of  obtaining  damaged  cotton  at  an  under  price,  carrying 
it  through  the  drying  operations,  as  is  practiced  by  the  pickeries  of  this  city, 
and  working  the  different  grades  produced  from  it,  for  the  various  purposes  to 
which  they  can  be  applied.  In  this  connection,  the  inquiry  may  be  worth  con- 
sideration, whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  adapt  a  mill  to  different  grades  of 
cotton,  by  having  two  or  three  sets  of  machinery,  suited  to  different  kinds  of 
goods. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that)  in  July,  1849,  osnaburgs  of  eight  ounces  to  the 
yard  ruled  in  this  market  at  seven  cents,  or  fourteen  cents  per  pound,  while 
yams.  No.  five  to  ten,  sold  at  the  same  rates  per  pound,  fourteen  cents.  At  this 
date,  March,  1850,  coarse  yams  are  eighteen  cents,  while  osnaburcps  are  9j^,  or 
nineteen  ceiks  per  fi>.  The  cost  of  weaving  the  osnaburgs  must  be  more  than 
three  cents  per  m.  A  demand  obtains  throughout  the  interior  for  coarse  yams, 
used  in  family  manufactures — and  they  mav  be  diverted  to  other  objects,  such  as 
ropes,  cords,  seine  and  wrapping  twines,  <ec.,  and  this  brings  up  the  question, 
wnetheft  in  a  humid  climate,  which  impedes  the  drying  process  of  starch  dress- 
inf;  for  looms,  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  make  yams  only,  with  a  portion,  if  not 
with  the  whole,  of  the  works.  ** 

The  vast  quantities  of  yams  from  English  spindles,  exported  from  thence  to 
the  continent  and  to  India,  are  called  mule  and  water  twist,  the  numbers  or  fine- 
ness of  the  thread  ranging  from  twenty  to  seventy,  packed  in  bales  of  300  and 
400  pounds  each.  Vastly  more  of  No.  fourteen  sheetings,  thirty-six  to  thirty- 
seven  inches  wide,  weighing  2^  to  three  yards  to  the  pound,  are  consumed  in 
the  home  market  of  the  United  States,  than  of  any  other  description  of  brown 
goods,  and  of  these  ^oods  we  export  large  quantities,  competing  in  them  suc- 
cessfully with  English  looms.  Osnaburgs  of  southern  manufacture  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  Lowell's,  so  long  favorably  known  and  consumed  by  our  plant- 
ers; this  is  owing  to  the  many  new  southern  mills  making  these  goods  of^a  su- 
perior fabric,  ana  it  is  questionable,  whether  the  manufacture  is  not  like  to  be 
overdone,  and  whether,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  preferable  to  adapt  a  new  mill 
for  yams,  or  No.  fourteen  sheetings,  or  for  j?oods  of  a  still  finer  fabric.  In  yams, 
the  Enc^lish  exports  have  increased  from  136,821 ,449  S>s.,  the  averse  of  years  '46 
and  '47,  to  154,428,040  fcs.,  for  the  twelve  months  from  the  16th  f)ecember,  '48, 
to  the  16th  December,  '1 ),  as  per  DuFay  A  Co.'s  trade  report,  Manchester,  1st 
January,  1850 — requirin:^  for  thelastperiod,  at  400  lbs.  each,  an  annual  consump- 
tion of  434,328  bal^  of  \  ,:ton. 

^  To  put  in  operation  a  .  ranufactory  of  lai^  extent  will  require  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  joint  stock  com}  iny — ^to  carry  it  on  successfully,  it  should  be  conduct^ 
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ed»  M  far  as  adAptatien  can  be  made  to  tliis  locality,  on  the  plan  of  the  best 
American  or  English  establishments — to  avoid  rashness,  and  to  act  with  due 
prudence  and  caution,  rclabk  ittitnatm  most  be  obtained,  in  relation  to  the  co$t, 
comprized  in  the  depaetmimts  or  fi^cxd  Mm  working  capital,  and  of  labob  and 
EXPBNSss,  as  adapted  to  the  manulaotare:  of  different  kinds  of  cotton  goods. 
Statistics  should  also  be  made  up,  showing  the  average  price  of  cotton  and  of 
goods  for  a  series  of  past  years,  from  which,  fair  inferences  raa^  be  drawn  for  the 
future.  Such  reliable  ettimatet  can  only  he  obtained  by  rigid  personal  examina^ 
tion  and  scrutiny,  of  those  establishments  now  workmg  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. In  the  course  of  such  examinations,  many  particulars  for  investigation,  be- 
fore unthought  of,  will  present  themselv«B;  all  the  estimates  and  information 
thus  obtain^  should  then  be  verfied  by  comparing  different  establishments  with 
each  other — a  careful  record  should  be  kept  of  the  different  examinations,  that, 
by  analiziu^,  correct  results  may  be  drawn  from  them.  Exact  drafts  for  the 
spaces  required  for  the  different  machinery  suited  to  make  osnaburgs,  sheetings  or 
yams,  so  as  to  adapt  the  buildings  to  the  room  required,  must  be  procured;  as 
also  exact  details  of  the  number,  ages  and  wajres  of  the  operatives,^and  all  oth- 
er expenses,  incident  .to  the  various  claaies  of  soods.  lihn^  tfte  verified  data 
thus  obtained  ar  a  basit,  a  company  will  be  enabled  to  discriminate  soundly,  and 
to  determine  what  description  qf  goods  to  make;  and,  that  important  point  settled 
can  proceed  in  conformity  therewith;  and  can,  also,  understand  in  s^  the  subject 
thoroughly,  decide  on  the  employment  of  such  an  amouni  of  capital,  adaptedi  to 
a  mill  of  whatever  sise  they  may  wish  to  operate  with,  and  the  kind  of  goods 
to  be  manufactured,  as  shall,  without  any  unnecessary  overplus,  carry  on  the 
Vforks  vigorously  and  without  embarrassment.* 

To  br^ng  the  subject  to  a  practical  bearing  and  commencement,  the  writer  has 
the  honor  of  suggesting  to  gentlemen  interested  in  their  own,  and  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  South,  and  this  city,  the  following  plan : 

Let  an  association  for  a  preliminary  investigation  be  formed  by  opening  a  sub- 
scription. After  procuring  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  the  proposed  expense,  let 
the  subscribers,  convened  on  notice  over  the  signatures  of^eitner  three  of  them, 
appoint  from  their  number  an  executive  committee,  empowering  them  to  appoint 
a  temporary  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  to  whom  the  subscrij>tions  shall  be  pay- 
able on  call;  and  also  to  appoint  an  agent,  who,  furnished  with  their  instructions, 
and  with  funds  for  his  time  and  expenses,  shall  be  sent  to  obtain  detailed,  full 
and  exact  estimates  and  information  of  the  subject  matter;  making  it  his  duty 
to  report  on  or  before  a  time  fixed  in  his  instructions,  through  first  executive 
committee^  to  the  association,  for  their  consideration  and  final  action  on  the 
premises.  H. 


INTERNAL  MPEOVEMENTS. 

1.  PLANK  ROADS  AT  THE  SOUTH.f 

BKPOET  or    THX    OOICMIITEX    OF    FIFTEEN  ON    THE  BSTABLTSHMOrT    OF  A  FLANXBOAO 

FBOIC  TUSCALOOSA  TO  BOUF's  VALLXT. 

Cost. — The  cost  of  such  a  road  is  made  up  of  the  several  items.  First,  the 
right  of  way ;  second,  the  grading ;  third,  the  lumber  for  covering^  it ;  fourth, 
the  laving  of  the  timber  and  filling  in  of  ita  ends ;  and  fifth,  the  bridging. 

1.  Ihe  right  of  way. — For  the  better  development  of  the  coal  field,  as  well  as 
for  reachin?  the  iron  beds  at  their  nearest  and  richest  points,  the  committee  are 
unanimous^  of  the  opinion  that  the  route  of  the  plankroad,  should  follow  the 
present  Duke's  Valley  road,  as  near  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  allow. 
And  they  believe  that  it  is  the  only  route  marked  out  by  the  geographicid  sys- 

*  A4!lkering  to  the  opinion  before  expreued,  the  praeent  is  a  good  time  to  oommenoe  the  ihtro« 
doction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  New  Orleans,  or  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  MiiwiiwippL 
f  Oontimied  from  page  173  of  February  nmnbar. 
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tern  of  the  intermediate  conntrf.  If  this  be  to;  along  this  line,  mnch  of  the 
land  belongs  to  the  government  and  is  deoselj  ooTered  with  a  forest  of  the  long* 
leaved  pine.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  that»  upon  application  to 
Congress,  through  our  State  legislature,  a  mat  will  be  made  to  the  road  of  the 
vacant  lands  through  which  it  may  pass,  for  the  purposes  of  original  construc- 
tion and  subsequent  repairs.  Thejr  moreover  believe  that  where  the  road  may 
pass  through  private  property,  that  the  proprietors  will  be  eager  to  draw  it  so 
near  them,  dj  granting.a  right  of  way  free  hrom  all  cost  to  the  company.  The 
country  is  so  sparsdy  Mttl^  and  the  soil  so  extremely  barren,  and  r.he  proxim- 
ity of  the  road  of  such  immense  benefit  to  such  as  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  it  near  them,  that  we  feel  ourselvee  fully  warranted  in  leaving  out  of  our 
estimate  any  cost  for  the  right  of  way. 

2.  The  Grading^ — This  consists  in  clearing  off  the  ground  ;  cutting  down  the 
hiUs  and  filling  up  the  intermediate  valleys  so  as  to  reduce  the  vertical  inclina- 
tion of  the  road  to  that  limit  which  may  be  adopted  as  the  maximum.  Upon 
this  maximum  the  utility  of  the  road  materially  aepends-^being  e;reater,  as  this 
maximum  is  smaller.  Upon  some  of  the  piankroaas  in  New  York,  a  maximum 
as  high  as  one  foot  in  sixteen  and  a  half  u  allowed.  This  is  greater  than  thai 
on  the  national  turnpike,  and  seems  to  your  committee  much  gr^iter  than  should 
be  adopted,  where  a  less  can  be  obtained  without  much  increase  of  expense.  A 
rise  of  one  foot  in  sixteen  and  a  half,  is  equal  to  320  feet  in  the  mile.  Now, 
Prof.  Tuomey  reports,  that  from  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Hurricane,  wnich  is  a  point  on  the  Duke's  Valley,  18  or  20  miles  distant 
from  the  city,  the  rise  is  about  900  feet  And  althougli  the  intermediate  country 
is  broken,  yet  it  would  seem  from  this  fact,  altofi;etner  practicable  to  locate  a 
road  with  a  much  lower  maximum.  From  actual  observation,  the  undersigned 
believe  that  the  route  is  a  favorable  one  for  the  location  of  a  road  with  an  ele- 
ration  at  the  maximom  of  not  more  than  one  foot  in  thirty,  or  176  feet  in  the 
mile.  This  is  an  elevation  of  about  two  degrees.  And  upon  this  assumption 
we  will  base  our  estimates  of  the  cost  and  capacity  of  the  road. 

Prof.  Gillespie,  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  work  entitled  "  A  Manual  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Road-making,"  states  the  cost  of  both  laying  and 

Sadiug  a  plankroad,  sluices,  bridges,  etc.,  exclusive,  at  1100  to  $320  per  mile, 
r.  E.  r.  Holcomb,  of  Oeoreia,  who  visited  the  North  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing observations  upon  plankroads,  reports  as  follows :  "  The  grading,  Ac., 
wul  of  course  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances ;  but  ou^ht  not  to  exceed 
$400  or  $500  per  mile."  With  tnese  data  before  them,  ana  with  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  route  of  the  proposed  road  your  committee  have  fixed  upon 
the  following  amounts  as  adequate  for  the  grading  thereof : 

From  Snyder's  to  the  fork  of  the  road,  four  miles  beyond  Pitcher's,  along  all 
which  part  of  the  route  the  earth  will  be  slight,  $250  per  mile — 9  miles,  From 
Porter's  on  the  HuntsviUe  road,  to  Tuiicaloosa-~5  miles — ^$300  per  mile.  For 
the  rest  of  the  distance,  18  miles,  $600  p^  mile. 

For  surveying,  locating  and  superintending,  the  construction,  $100  per  mile 
(GilK'ftpie's  estimate  — making  the  sum  total  for  preparing  the  road  to  receive 
the  plank,  $585  per  mile. 

3.  CoH  ff  Lumber. — We  have  not  estimated  the  cost  of  the  timber  standins^ 
believing  that  the  grant  of  the  government  and  the  liberality  of  the  individual 
who  are  to  be  chiefly  benefited  by  this  road,  will  relieve  the  company  from  all 
chargtis  on  this  score.  It  is  proposed  to  purchase  a  moveable  steam  saw-mill  to 
cut  the  timber  on  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  this  mav  be  done  on  all 
the  route  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  miles.  The  cost  ol  the  steam-mill 
will  be  about  $1,500,  and  supposing  it  to  be  worn  out  in  the  construction  of  the 
road,  this  would  be  a  char^/e  on  the  mile  of  $50.  For  one  mile  of  a  HJugle  track, 
8  feet  wide  and  3  inches  thick,  8  x  3  x  5280=126,720  feet,  board  measure,  are 
required.    Two  sills,  4  inches  by  4  inches,  would  add 

2x4x4x5280       |  j,  g.^^ 

^ =  14,07a 

feet, making  in  all,  140,795  feet.  A  single  saw  will  cut  3.000  feet  per  day  of  such 
lumber  as  the  road  requires,  or  will  cut  the  lumber  for  one  mile  of  the  road  in 
forty-six  days.  To  attend  to  the  mill,  there  will  be  required  two  hands  to  fell 
the  trees  and  to  cut  them  into  proper  lengths,  a  wagon  and  team  to  haul  them 
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tA  the  mill,  an  ayeragc  distance  of  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  two  hands  to  attend 
to  the  saw,  and  an  engineer  to  attend  to  the  machinery.  Putting  the  wages  of 
the  engineer  at  $2  per  day,  of  the  hands  at  $1  per  day  each,  of  the  wagon  and 
team  and  its  driver  at  f3,  we  have  a  total  of  $9  per  day.  Multiplying  this  by 
46,  the  number  of  days  to  cut  timber  for  one  mile  of  tne  road,  and  adding  in 
the  $50  per  mile  for  the  engine,  we  have  the  cost  of  timber  per  mile  $464. 
^  4.  Laying  the  timber. — By  actual  observation,  Mr.  Holcomb  ascertained  that 
six  men  laid,  in  the  most  approved  manner,  110  yards  per  day.  They  laid, 
therefore,  a  mile  in  16  days.  The  wages  of  these  Islborers  for  16  'days  we  put  at 
$96.  If  we  estimate  the  filling  in  of  the  ends  of  the  planks  at  half  this  sum 
$48  (Holeomb's  estimate),  we  have  $144  per  mile  for  the  cost  of  laying  the  tim- 
ber and  completing  the  road. 

5.  Bridging. — The  only  bridge  of  magnitude  will  be  that  over  the  Hurricane. 
Its  length  cannot  exceed  300  feet,  and,  at  $3  a  foot,  its  cost  will  be  $900,  or  $30 
per  mile.  On  the  rest  of  the  route  we  think  an  average  of  20  feet  of  bridging 
to  the  mile  a  very  liberal  allowance.  The  bridging  of  small  branches  may  be 
safely  put  down  at  $1  per  foot.  This  will  increase,  the  cost  to  $50  per  mile. 
Let  us  now  sum  up  all  our  estimates  : 

1.  Right  QdT  way  permile « *>- - t 

2.  Gntding,  locating  and  8up«rlntondonce, ^ « 686  00 

a.  Lnraber, ., 464  00 

4.  Laying  the  Mmo  and  fillisg  in, » ^ 144  00 

5,  Bridging,..^ '. „ 50  00 

Total  cost  per  mile,  $1,243  UO 

It8  Dr&ABiUTT. — On  this  point  the  undersigned  are  unable  to  report  anything 
satisfactory  to  themselves.  The  duration  of  timber  is  affected  by  its  Quality, 
by  climate,  and  by  its  position.  Trees  of  the  same  species  are  not  as  durable 
iu  the  South  as  in  the  North.  The  long-leaved  pine  of  Alabama  is  not  so  durable 
as  that  of  North  Carolina.  The  plankroads  or  Uie  North  have  been  constructed 
of  hemlock,  the  abies  canadensis.  The  timber  from  this  tree  is  only  oT 
secondary  importance,  and  it  is  the  least  valuable  of  all  the  large  resinous  trees 
of  North  America.  It  was  no  doubt  employed  in  the  construction  of  plank- 
roads  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  account  solely  of  its  abundance  and  cheapness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  long-leaved  pine  is  tlie  most  valuable  of  the  resin- 
bearing  trees,  on  account  of  its  compactness  and  durability.  This  is  the  species 
of  pine  found  along  the  route  of  our  contemplated  road,  and  although  our  cli- 
mate is  unfavorable  to  the  durability  of  timber,  yet  we  think  we  may  claim  for 
our  Southern  pine  a  durability  at  least  equal  to  that  of  tlie  Northern  liemlock. 
Roads  of  henuock  are  estimated,  by  Prof.  Gillespie,  to  last  from  8  to  12  years  ; 
and  by  Mr.  Holcomb,  7  years  :  preierring  tlie  minimum  estimate,  we  will  say  of 
ours,  that  it  will  last  six  years  at  lea.Ht. 

Its  Capacity  to  Expand  thk  Coal  and  Irok  Trade. — The  capacity  of  tlie  road 
to  expand  the  coal  and  iron  trade  wiU  depend  entirely  upon  the  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  transportation  which  it  may  be  able  to  effect.  To  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  this  reduction,  we  must  institute  a  comparison  between  the  tractive 
force  necessary  to  transport  a  ton  of  coal  or  iron  along  the  present  road,  and 
that  along  the  plankroad.  The  force  of  traction  along  any  road  depends  upon 
two  circumstances,  viz.:  First,  Tiie  slope  or  steepness  of  the  road  ;  and,  seeonoly. 
The  nature  of  itz  surface,  Wlien  a  wtight  is  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane,  the 
resistance  of  the  force  of  gravity,  or  the  weight  to  be  overcome,  bear©  the  same 
proportion  to  the  whole  weight,  that  the  heighth  of  the  plane  bears  to  its  length. 
Thus,  if  a  road  rises  one  foot  in  ten,  a  horse  drawing  up  it  a  load  of  one  ton, 
is  compelled  to  lift  up  one-tenth  of  the  weight,  that  is,  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four pounds.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  force  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
load,  and  the  sum  is  the  entire  expenditure  of  animal  strength  in  transporting 
one  ton  up  the  whole  ascent.  The  experiments  of  GfiyfKer  and  Parnell  made 
with  loads  of  31  cwt.  conform  very  closely  to  the  results  of  theory,  {See  the 
table  in  Gillespie  on  Roads.)  So  that  the  resistance  from  gravity  ou*a  slope  of  1 
in  10,  is  to  that  ona  slope  of  1  in  30,  as  1-lOth  of  the  whole  load  is  to  l-30thof  the 
same,  or  as  3  to  1.    If  then  there  were  two  roads  of  equally  good  surface,  say 

rlankroads,  and  if  the  maximum  slope  on  the  one  were  1  in  10,  and  on  the  other 
in  30,  there  would  be  three  times  expenditure  on  the  former,  of  as  much  trac- 
tive  force  as  would  suffice  for  the  latter. 

32  VOL.  iz. 
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Let  us  now  consider  tbe  effect  of  surface.  Poncelet  in  Ms  treatifle  CTtiUedl 
•'  Mecani(|ue  Indiistrielle,"  p.  507,  gires  the  following  relations  of  the  resistance 
from  friction,  for  wheels  rolling  on  different  surfaces : 

On  a  road  of  mad  mad  gnvel, ...«. „,^,.^^^.,.,^^ ~..~ 1-lOth  of  tbe  kwL 

A»  •  K.<^.»»  ^<v.^.»^^  i^  OTdin*rr  ooodiUon, .».« ^...~ l-S&th       " 

Oiiabroken8tonere«l|,jjp^^^-'        „      "» ^    j^^^       „ 

C/o  a  pftTenwnt  In  oi'doc^ •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  ••••-•-^•••••a •••••••••••••••••••••  •••••••••••    i-o4ui 

On  nndTMSMl  oak  planki, ^ ..«.. ^ l-08th       •* 

Assuming  that  the  maximum  slope  on  the  Duke's  Valley  road  is  1  in  10,  which 
is  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  that  the  resistance  from  friction  is  1-1 6th  of  the 
load,  the  tractive  force  required  for  transporting  a  load  along  it,  is  for  resistance 
of  gravity  1-lOth,  for  i^sistance  of  friction  l-lGih,  and  for  both 
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ef  the  whole  load.  On  a  plankroad,  the  maximnni  slope  of  which  is  1  in  30, 
and  the  resistance  of  friction  l-98th,  the  tractive  force  is 

1     ,2 128 

"so  "T  98  2940. 

Tf  the  load  is  a  ton  of  2240  Ibs^  the  tractive  force  on  the  common  road  is  364  lbs., 
while  on  the  plankroad  it  is  only  97  lbs.  This  makes  one  horse  on  the  plank- 
road  equal  to  three  horses  and  three-fourths  of  a  horse  on  the  commron  road. 
But  when  we  consider  that  the  power  of  a  horse  to  overcome  a  draught  dimin- 
ishes upon  an  ascent»  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  a  man,  owing  to  its  anatom- 
ical formation,  being  on  a  level  equivalent  to  that  of  five  men,  and  on  a  steep 
ascent  to  only  that  of  three  (Lih.  Useful  Know.),  we  may  safely  say  that  one 
horse  on  the  plankroad  will  do  the  work  of  four  on  the  present  road.  And  it 
ou^ht  not  to  be  left  out  of  consideration,  that  this  comparison  is  made  in  the 
summer  condition  of  the  road ;  and  that  during  the  most  active  season,  the 
winter,  the  force  of  traction  on  the  common  road  is  greatly  above  the  value  as- 
sumed, while  the  seasons  have  no  influence  upon  the  plankroad. 

Not  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  tne  vehicles,  which  would  be  much 
in  favor  of  Uie  plankroad,  since  fewer  would  perform  the  work,  the  plankroad 
would  deliver  coal  and  iron,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  at  one-fourth 
of  the  present  cost  of  transportation,  were  the  road  a  free  one.  If  this  be  so, 
its  capacity  to  develop  the  coal  and  iron  trade,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
one,  provided  what  is  saved  in  motive  power  is  not  entirely  expended  in  toUs. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  next  branch  of  our  subject. 

The  Profits  from  thb  Road^ — ^Mr.  Holcorab  reports,  that  "a  road  from 
Home  to  Oswego,  that  was  so  indiiferently  built  as  to  require  to  be  relaid  after 
one  years'  use,  paid,  notwithstanding,  thirty  per  cent,  per  annum.  Indeed  the 
profits  of  such  roads  were  so  great,  that  the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  a 
general  law  restricting  their  income  to  ten  per  cent.  When  the  income  exceeds 
Uiis,  after  setting  asi£  a  fund  for  repairs  and  renewals,  the  tolls  are  required  to 
be  reduced. 

'*  The  rates  of  toll  on  the  New  York  roads  are  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  mile 
for  a  single  horse  and  vehicle  of  any  kind  ;  one  and  a  half  cent  for  two  horses 
and  a  vehicle,  and  half  cent  per  mile  for  every  additional  horse.  This  would 
be  three  and  a  half  cents  per  mile  for  a  six  horse  team,  an  amount,  appar- 
ently, which  the  coal  or  iron  dealer,  or  the  planter  would  very  cheerfully  and 
gladfly  pay  for  tlie  facilities  of  a  good  road,  wnere  his  wagons  would  neither  up- 
set nor  stick  in  the  mud,  which  is  so  frequently  the  case  on  many  of  our  roads  m 
the  winter  season.  It  would  seldom,  however,  be  necessary  to  drive  more  than 
four  horses  or  mules  to  a  wagon  on  a  plankroad,  in  which  event,  the  toUs  at  the 
New  York  rates  would  be  two  and  a  naif  cents  per  mile.  On  a  plankroad  four 
horses  will  carry  the  load  of  six,  with  more  ease,  and  with  one-half  more  speed; 
or  suppose  twenty  miles  to  be  the  present  rate  per  day  for  a  loaded  team,  tnirty 
could  oe  as  easily  performed  on  a  plankroad.  such  at  least,  are  the  inopressions  I 
have  received  on  looking  into  the  subject" — Holcomb*i  Letter  to  the  ua.  Jottm- 
al  and  Mestenger. 

Holcomb's  observations  were  made  on  roads  graded  to  1  in  16.  We  propose 
to  grade  ours  to  1  in  30,  on  which  one  horse  will  draw  as  much  as  four  on  an  or- 
dinary road.    The  element  of  time  we  have  left  out  of  Uie  acoount — because,  a» 
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a  general  principle,  horses  are  more  economicallj  employed  in  canrinff  heavy 
loads  at  slow  rates,  than  in  carrjing  light  loads  at  rapia  rates,  as  both  theory 
and  experience  prove.  On  a  road  graded  as  we  propose,  the  tolls  should  be 
greater  than  those  in  New  York,  in  tne  proportion  of  3  to  8,  in  order  to  yield  the 
same  income;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  tax  the  wagoner  no  higher  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  hauled.  This  would  make  4  cents  per  mile  for  a  two 
ikorse  team,  and  one  and  a  third  cent  per  mile  for  every  additional  horse. 

To  ascertain  the  profits,  we  must  then  estimate  the  number  of  horses  and  vehi* 
cles  that  will  probably  pass  along  the  road  per  annum.  This  result  can  be 
reached  most  readily  by  estimating  the  amount  of  traffic  transported.  At  this 
time  about  7,000  tons  of  coal  are  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Duke's  Valley  road. 
From  the  establishment  of  a  plankroad,  it  is  presumable  that  a  tenfold  increase 
in  the  number  of  tons  will  be  realised  in  a  very  short  period.  Look  back  to  the 
table  showing  the  increase  of  the  coal  trade  in  the  Schuylkill  valley  consequent 
upon  improved  facilitiea  of  getting  the  coal  to  market,  and  it  will  not  be  doubt> 
ed  that  a  tenfold  ratio  is  a  very  moderate  increase  in  the  trade  to  be  expected 
from  the  plankroad.  Then  70,000  tons  of  coal  will  pass,  on  an  average,  la  miles 
of  the  road,  which  is  thesame  as  35,000  tons  through  its  whole  length  of  ^30  miles. 

Three  years  ago,  Pennsylvania  had  317  iron  furnaces  in  blast.  Alay  we  rea- 
sonably expect  to  have  six  tributary  to  this  road  ?  Already  we  hear  of  two  in 
process  of  erection,  under  the  present  disabilities  attending  transportation.  Wo 
think,  therefore,  that  six  is  not  too  high  an  estimate.  It  is  stated  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Schuylkill  county,  that  42  farnaces  turned  out  122,720  tons  of  iron 
annually.  Thi.s  is,  in  round  numbers,  3,000  tons  per  annum  to  each  furnace.  Six 
will  turn  out,  then,  18,000  tons  per  annum,  which  will  pass  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  road  of  30  miles. 

The  quantity  of  lime  sent  to  this  market  fh)m  the  section  of  country  to  be 
penetrated  by  the  proposed  road,  amounts  at  this  time  to  near  300  tons.  If  this 
trade  should  realize  a  tenfold  increase  as  is  most  probable,  it  would  furnish  3,000 
through  tons  per  annum. 

But  besides  these  articles,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  planters 
and  farmers  of  Roup's  and  Jones's  valleys  will  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  plankroad  for  the  transportation  of  the  products  of  the  soil. 

We  possess  no  data  for  making  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  grain  and  flour 
that  now  finds  a  market  or  a  place  of  shipment  at  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa.  We 
put  it  down  at  30  tons,  as  certainly  under  the  real  amount.  Should  this  trado 
be  doubled  only  by  the  road,  it  will  furnish  60  tons  through. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  received  at  the  Tuscaloosa  warehouse  is  about  6,000 
bales  per  annum.  Of  this,  propably  4,500  bales  arrive  in  the  direction  of  the 
proposed  road,  and  would  amount  to  1,125  tons. 

To  bring  these  estimates  together,  we  may  then  calculate  on  receiving  from 
coal.  35,000  through  tons;  iron,  18,000;  lime,  3,000;  grain,  60;  cotton,  1,125— 
total,  57,ie5  tons. 

The  force  of  traction  necessary  to  transport  this  upon  a  plankroad  graded  to 
1  foot  in  30,  is,  as  we  have  shown  above  128-2940th9,  or  l-23d  of  the  whole 
weight.  This  is  2,486.3  tons  or  5,569,312  lbs.  If  the  average  power  of  a  draught 
horse  at  3  miles  per  hour  for  ten  hours  a  day,  be  100  lbs.  (which  is  the  ^neral 
estimate),  then  55,693  horses,  working  at  3  miles  per  hour,  would  be  required  to 
transport  this  amount  of  traffic.  At  Uiis  rate  they  would  traverse  the  road  in 
10  hours  or  one  working  day,  and  the  total  amount  of  labor  would  be  equal  to 
55,693  days'  work  of  a  single,  horse.  If  the  number  of  horses  to  a  vehicle,  aver- 
age four,  the  traffic  would  be  equal  to  13,923  wagons  and  teams  passing  once 
down  the  road.  The  toll  at  the  New  York  rates  would  be  on  each  wagon  and 
team  2)^  cents  per  mile,  or  75  cents  for  the  whole  30  miles.  This  would  yield 
an  income  of  $10,442  25  per  annum. 

But  we  have  charged  tolls  only  on  the  descending  and  loaded  wagons,  and 
not  on  those  returning.  Your  committee  think  that  the  tolls  on  returning  wag- 
ons may  be  reduced  to  1  cent  per  mile,  per  vehicle  of  4  horses,  which  would 
amount  to  30  cents  the  whole  distance  through.  This  would  swell  the  income 
to  $14,619  15. 

These  tolls  would  be  much  lower  than  those  of  New  York,  because  in  the  first 
place,  no  difference  is  made  there  in  favor  of  empty  wagons;  and  in  the  second 
plaoe^  on  a  road  graded  to  1  in  30,  one  hone  does  the  work  of  four,  while  on  the 
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New  Tork  road,  four  do  the  w«rk  of  six.  Yet  the  tolla  in  New  York  are  paid 
cheerfally  by  the  farmers,  and  the  plankroad  preferred,  in  point  of  economy,  to 
the  railroad,  even  where  they  have  oeca  iaid  side  by  side. 

The  coftt  of  the  plankroaci  for  30  miles,  is  in  round  numbers  $37,300,  and  the 
timber  will  decay  (as  we  hare  soppofled)  in  6  years.  So  then  the  road  must  pay 
back  these  $37,300  and  8  per  cent,  compound  interest,  in  the  space  of  sijc  years. 
It  must  therefore  pay  $8,069  per  annvm.  But  its  income  is  shown  to  be,  14,- 
6l9  15,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  road,  after  paying  back  its  cost, 
and  6  per  cent,  of  $6,&50  15. 

But,  here  again  our  estimate  ha<^  been  to  the  prejudice  of  the  road,  because  wc 
have  supposed  the  whole  of  it  to  be  destroyed  by  decay  in  six  years:  whereas 
l^e  graded  track  will  be  uninjured,  and  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  receive  a  new 
covering  of  plank.  The  cost  of  timber  is  $464  per  mile.  The  cost  of  laying 
and  filling  in  the  ends  of  the  plank  $144  per  mile.  The  cost  of  bridging  smau 
branches  $20  per  mile.  Making  the  perishable  expenditure  $62H  per  mile.  For 
30  miles  this  amounts  to  $18,^0,  Then  the  inquiry  is,  what  must  be  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  road  to  pay  the  interest  on  $18,460,  and  to  refund  in  six 
years  the  sum  of  $18,840  at  8  per  cent,  compound  interest.  The  interest  on  $18,- 
460  is  $1 ,476  ^\).  The  annuity  which  in  b  years  will  pay  $18,840,  at  com]>ound 
interest,  is  $4,074  30.  Makinj^  the  whole  income  of  the  road,  in  order  to  pay  8 
per  cent..  $5,551  10.  But  its  income  as  estimated  above  is  $14  619  15;  leaving  a 
balance  in  favor  of  the  road,  over  and  above  its  cost  and  interest,  of  $9,068  05. 

And  here  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  capability  will  the  road  impart  to 
the  carriers  of  traffic  on  it.  to  pay  tolls  at  the  rates  assumed  above  ?  This  is 
easily  estimated  by  calculating  the  annual  saving  of  labor  in  the  transportation 
of  the  traffic  by  the  plankroad,  as  compared  with  the  present  road. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cost  of  transporting  57,185  tons  of  traffic  on  tlie  plank- 
road is  that  of  the  labor  of  a  single  horse  Tor  55,693  days.  Rating  the  day's 
work  of  a  horse  at  50  cents,  the  cost  of  transportation  amounts  to  $27,846  oO. 
Now  what  would  the  cost  be  on  the  present  road  ?  The  resistance  of  gravity 
is  1-lOth,  and  that  of  friction  1-I6th,  making  together  nearly  l-6th  of  the  whole 
weight, or  9,531  tous,  equal  to  21  ,.'149,440  lbs.;  which  would  require 213,494  horses 
working  at  3  miles  per  hour.  They  would  traverse  the  road  of  30  miles  in  a 
working  day,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  labor  would  be  equal  to  213,494  days' 
work  of  a  horse  ;  which  at  50  cents  per  day  amounts  to  $106,747.  Subtracting 
from  this  sum,  ihe  cost  of  transportation  on  the  plankroad,  and  we  have  the 
saving  of  labor  in  transportation  $78,900  50;  out  of  which  the  carriers  pay  toll 
to  an  amount  no  greater  than  $14,619  15.  So  that,  if  the  conjectural  amount  of 
traffic  did  now  pass  on  the  present  road,  without  any  profit  to  the  owners  of  it ; 
the  same  woula,  on  a  plankroad,  yield  a  profit  of  $78,900  50— -$14,619  15,  or 
$64,281  35.  This  amount  of  traffic  does  not  now  pass  to  market,  because  the 
cost  of  transportation  absorbs  all  the  profits ;  but  the  lar^e  amount  of  profit 
which  would  be  realized  from  the  same;  if  transported  on  a  plankroad,  is  the  true 
measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  road  to  expand  trade. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  we  desire  to  present  the  saving  of 
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the  road.  Of  iron,  say  one  ton  is  now  brought  to  Tuscaloosa  ;  of  lime,  50  tons ; 
of  cotton,  1,125  tons;  of  grain  and  flour,  30  tons;  making  in  all  4,706  tons  per 
annum  for  30  miles.  This  is  the  present  development  of  the  trade.  I^ow  the 
cost  of  transporting  this  on  the  existing  road  i.s  equal  to  a  draught  of  784.33 
tons,  or  1,756,899  lbs,,  which  is  equal  to  17,569  horses  working  10  hours  a  day 
at  a  rate  of  3  miles  per  hour.  And  as  tlicy  will  traverse  the  road  in  one  day, 
the  cost  is  equal  to  17,569  days'  work  of  one  horse ;  or  S8,784  50. 

If  the  plankroad  were  constructed,  the  cost  of  transportation  on  it,  if  it  were 
a  free  road,  would  be  that  of  a  draught  of  204.6  or  4o8,304  lbs.,  which  would 
require 4,583  horses  working  ooe  dar,  which  is  equal  to  4,5b3  days'  work  of  one 
horse,  or  $2,290.  The  difference  of  cost  «o  tite  tw  o  roads  is  $b.  194  50.  This 
amount  the  carriers  could  aflbrd  to  pay  annually  vnt<»ll«  for  their  dimijaishcd 
expenditure  in  horses,  and  be  as  well  on  as  they  now  are  ;  or  if  it  were  to  be  a 
free  road,  they  could  afford  to  expend  the  sum,  of  which  $6,494  50  is  the  annual 
interest  for  its  construction.  But  as  was  shown  above,  this  proposed  road,  if  its 
xoBt  does  not  exceed  $37,300,  can  be  kept  up  with  tolls  amounting  to  $5,551  10 
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per  annum.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  traffic  already  developed  and  ready  to 
pass  on  the  road,  is  sufficient  to  support  it,  and  at  ^e  same  time  to  put  $943  40 
in  the  pockets  of  the  carriers.  In  ti^  Tiew  of  the  subject,  no  one  can  doubt 
the  success  of  the  road. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  next  branch  of  our  subject. 

5.  0)liateral  Inflaenees. — All  historr  teaches  that  industry  is  stimulated  and 
quickened  hy  new  and  improved  markets,  or  hj  increased  facilities  of  transport- 
iiic;  to  the  points  of  exchange  the  products  of  labor.  This  is  a  truism  so  uni- 
versally acKuowledged  as  not  to  require  demonstration,  The  effect  of  the  coal 
trade  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  to  place  in  juxtaposition  the  fuel,  the  ore,  the 
ilux,  the  furnace,  the  rolling  mill  aud  the  nail  factory.  We  have  not  had  time 
to  examine  particularly  the  statistics  of  the  coal  trade  of  New  York,  Baltimore 
and  Pittsburgh.  Suffice  it  however  to  say,  that  the  trade  of  the  former  city  has 
justified  the  profitable  expenditures  of  lar^e  sums  in  railroads.  With  a  dimin- 
ished foreign  trade,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  yet  progressing  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation and  wealtli,  which  is  solely  attributable  to  her  large  domestic  trade  In 
iron  and  coal.  Baltimore  has  received  a  large  accession  of  trade  since  its  com- 
munication with  Cumberland  has  been  opened — ^which  is  continually  receiving 
and  contributing  very  materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  city.  Pittsburg  is 
distinguished  for  its  manufactories  generally  ;  but  it  was  coal  and  iron  that  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  its  business,  and  on  which  it  is  now  dependent  for  its  great 
prosperity. 

Similar  causes  generally  produce  similar  effects,  and  if  the  trade  in  coal  and 
iron  have  produced  such  results  elsewhere,  is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  it  will 
impart  to  Tuscaloosa  and  the  surrounding  country  a  state  of  prosperity  defying 
all  calculation  ? 

This  trade  will,  in  addition  to  the  other  influences  already  mentioned,  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  real  estate  in  Tuscaloosa — ^will  cause  houses  to  be  built, 
and  will  increase  population  and  wealth.  Its  hcalthfulness,  and  its  great  ad- 
vantages in  water  and  fuel,  will  make  it  the  seat  of  extensive  manufacturing 
operations.  We  shall  then  manufacture  not  only  cotton,  shoes  and  paper,  but 
we  shall  have  furnaces,  founderies,  rolling  mills,  nail  factories,  woolen  facto- 
ries, flour  mills,  Ac,  <fec.  The  naviffation  of  the  Black  Warrior  will  be  im- 
proved, and  steamers  and  barges  will  be  introduced,  adapted  to  the  depth  of 
water  during  summer  and  autumn  ;  so  that  an  active  trade  will  be  prosecuted  all 
seasons  of  the  year  between  this  city  and  Mobile  and  intermediate  points. 
Mobile  will  thus  receive  increased  spirit  and  animation  at  a  season  when  the 
cotton  trade  and  her  commerce  are  most  languid,  and  place  her  under  obligations 
to  aid  the  enterprise  which  is  to  produce  such  results.  And  here  too  we  ought 
to  add,  that  when  we  shall  have  erected  founderies  and  other  kindred  establish- 
ments, instead  of  goin?,  as  we  now  do,  to  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  or  Indiana,  for 
our  steamers,  we  shall  build  them  at  home  at  a  much  less  cost,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  profitable  employment  to  a  great  number  of  mechanics,  using  our  own 
timber  and  manufactures,  and  adding  to  the  number  of  consumers  of  our 
provisions. 

The  facilities  of  transportation  being  increased,  new  staples  will  be  introduced. 
The  lands,  especiallv  those  east  of  us,  which  do  not  grow  cotton  advantageously, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  grain  crops.  That  immense 
tract  of  elevated  land  Iving  between  this  and  the  vwley  of  the  Tennessee,  which 
is  so  admirably  adapted  to  browsing  herds,  will  be  brought  into  requisition  for 
rearing  cattle  and  sheep.  Experience  has  fully  demonstrated  that  the  district 
referred  to  is  the  best  wool-growing  region  in  the  United  States,  whether  we 
regard  the  Quantity  or  quality  of  the  product.  Wool  may  be  most  profitably 
growed,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  few  now  engaged  in  the  business,  at  twenty 
cents  per  pound  ;  and  the  reasons  that  sheep  husbandry  is  not  more  extensively 
prosecuted,  are,  the  recent  settlement  of  this  section  of  the  country,  the  absence 
of  a  home  demand,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  to  distant  markets.  But 
let  mills  for  carding  and  spinning  wool  be  erected  at  this  place — let  a  constant 
market  for  the  raw  staple  be  supplied,  and  hundreds  will  presently  enter  into 
the  business. 

We  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  the  completion  of  the  road,  and  the 
conseouences  resulting,  would  not  generate  a  trade  in  naval  stores.  But  we 
should  uot  be  surprised  if  Tuscaloosa  were  to  supply  the  home  demaad  for  tar 
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mnd  tarpentine.    It  will  certainly  incretise  very  greatly  the  trade  io  lumber,  and 
enable  us  to  obtain  it  at  a  diminished  price. 

We  regard  the  present  projection  as  tne  mere  initiation  of  a  still  grander  scheme 
of  improvement.  The  road  to  Roup's  valley  would  constitute  buta  singrle  section 
in  a  line  extending  east,  either  to  the  Coosa,  or  to  the  contemplated  railroad 
from  the  TennesHoe  to  the  Alabama  river ;  thus  connecting  us  with  any  part  of 
east  or  north  of  us — a  result  which  we  have  long  desired  to  accomplish.  But 
whether  this  enlarged  design  be  evCT  carried  out  or  not,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  Tuscaloosa  and  the  country  contiguous  to  the  road, 
and  trading  to  this  city,  will  be  greatly  increased.  This  is  so  obvious  a  se- 
quence from  what  has  already  oecn  said,  that  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  further. 

6.  Thf  means  of  omirucUng  it. — That  a  road  imparting  so  many  advantages, 
as  this  would ;  remunerating  so  largely  for  the  expenditures  made  upon  it, 
should  not  be  able  to  command  the  capital  necessary  to  its  construction,  would 
be  anouudous  indeed.  We  have  na  fears  upon  this  point.  Men  are  ^nerally 
govern^  by  their  interests ;  and  this  subject  has  only  to  be  fairly  and  fully  pre- 
sented to  the  public  mind,  in  order  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  great 
importance  and  the  eutiro  practicability  of  the  scheme.  There  is  this  to  be  said 
of  the  construction  of  a  plankroad  ;  that  after  it  has  been  located,  ,tlie  lab<>r 
of  the  country  is  competent  to  construct  every  part  of  it.  So  that  we  deem 
it  in  such  a  case  altogether  practicable  and  advisable,  to  accept  of  labor 
(rated  at  a  fair  price)  instead  of  money,  in  payment  of  stock.  Only  some  10 
or  $15,001)  need  be  raised  in  cash,  in  order  to  pay  for  engineering,  supervision, 
steam  mills,  implements,  <&c.,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  stock  may  safely  be  taken 
in  labor.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  road  will  be  built.  If  not  by  ourselves,  it  will 
be  by  others.  It  is  impossible  for  articles  of  such  prime  necessity,  as  iron  and 
coal,  located  just  prcciaely  where  they  are  most  wanted,  to  remain  long  em- 
boweled in  the  earth.  The  city  of  I^ew  Orleans  is  supplied  with  coal  from 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  lUinois,  Tennessee  and  England,  at  an  average  price  of 
$9  75  the  ton.— ( 'l\iylor*s  Slatista  of  Col ) 

Cuba  is  supplied  with  coal  chiefly  from  the  English  pits,  at  $11  4 )  the  ton. 
These  places  as  well  as  all  others  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  can  be  sup- 
plied by  i^  more  cheaply  than  from  any  other  loc^ity ;  and  the  increasing  dc* 
mand  for  coal  along  our  southern  shores,  must  develop  npeedily  and  extensively 
our  deposits  of  coal.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  become  the  most  important 
inland  sea  in  the  world.  It  is  the  debouchemtnt  of  a  system  of  inland  naviga- 
tion unequaled  by  any  in  the  world — the  outlet  of  tlie  trade  of  a  valley  without 
a  parallel  in  extent  of  surface,  in  fertility  of  soil,  and  variety  of  productions. 
And  when  we  add  to  this  the  fact,  that  on  the  completion  of  the  railways,  now 
in  progress  or  in  contemplation  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  it  will  be  the  great 
highway  of  nations  to  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  who  can  doubt  that 
in  ten  years  its  waters  will  be  plowed  by  twenty  steamers  for  one  at  the  present 
time.  We  took  occasion  to  remark  in  another  connection,  that  ours  was  the 
age  of  steam?  It  is  not  for  human  conjecture  to  impose  limits  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  a  power  so  vast,  as  to  annihilate  time  and  distance,  in  making  the  pon- 
derous car  and  the  capacious  steamship  to  outstrip  in  speed  the  wings  ot  the 
wind— and  yet  so  perfectly  under  control,  as  to  draw  out  tne  fibres  of  cotton  and 
wool  even  to  gossamer  fineness.  Our  coal  measure,  sooner  or  later,  is  to  supply 
the  fuel  for  the  development  of  this  power  on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf.  The  time 
will  come,  when  our  posterity  will  smile  at  the  gravity  with  which  we  are  here 
to-day  deliberating  upon  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  plankroad  for  the 
development  of  mineral  wealth,  upon  which  they  will  spend  as  many  millions 
as  we  do  Uiousands. 

In  view  of  all  which  facts  and  deductions.  Be  it  Resolnd  by  this  meeting, 

1.  That  the  coal  and  iron  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuscaloosa  are  of  great 
extent  and  value  ;  and  that  it  is  the  true  interest  of  this  section  of  the  State, 
that  they  be  immediately  and  properly  developed. 

2.  That  this  object  wiU  be  effected  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  plankroad  of  small  maximum  grade,  not  exceeding  1  in  30,  be- 
ginning at  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa,  and  running  along  the  present  Duke's  Valley 
road,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  may  pertnib,  and  terminating  at' some 
suitable  point  in  the  iron  region. 
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X  That  it  is  important  to  construct  tMs  road  within  the  year  1850,  or  as  book 
thereafter  as  possiole. 

4.  That  a  committee  of  fiv^ebe  Appointed  to  obtain  a  suitable  charter  from  the 
State  legislature. 

5.  That  the  value  of  the  shares  be  prized  at  $25. 

6.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appoint(»d  to  petition  Congress  for  a  grant  of 
tiie  public  lands  on  the  line  of  the  contemplatea  road,  to  serve  for  original  con- 
struction and  subsequent  repairs. 

That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  petition  the  legislature  for  a  survey 
of  the  Black  .Warrior  below  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  practicability  of  rendering  the  nver  navigable  for  steamboats  during  the  sum- 
mer season. 

All  which  is  respectfuUv  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Tuscaloosa,  September  24,  1849.  L.  0.  Garland,  Chairman, 

Note.— In  makiiur  an  eatimate  of  tke  oo«t  of  the  fUakroAd,  -vre  bare  roliod  upon  the  grant  of 
the  gOTemment  and  the  liberality  of  piiTote  IndWidualB  to  relieve  the  oompany  fcom  all  expenM 
on  the  More  of  road  way,  and  the  trees  ftroa  which  to  saw  the  lumber.  It  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  ezhibik  the  results  as  affected  by  addiUonat  charges  on  these  aooeunts. 

The  light  Of  way  should  embraoe  a  breadth  af  aOO  ftet.  This  will  be  24.24  acres  to  the  mile, 
and  rating  the  lands  at  garemment  price,  which  is  their  fall  value  in  an  agricultural  point  ot 
view,  this  imposes  upon  the  road  a  charge  of  $30  30  per  mile. 

A  tree  that  squares  13  inches  and  affords  two  cuts  of  16  feet  each,  will  make  348  feet  of  lumber 
for  laying  the  roed;  so  that  366  trees  will  fVimish  the  lumber  for  a  mile.  One-third  of  these 
trees  may  bo  obtained  on  the  24.24  acres  of  the  road  way  where  it  passes  through  the  forest» 
which  is  generally  the  case,  leaving  244  troes  per  mile  to  be  purchased.  Trees  of  the  sise  men- 
tioned, are  now  bought  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road  for  35  cents  per  tree.  At  this  rate,  the  244 
will  cost  $85  40.  These  two  items  swell  the  cost  of  the  road  to  $1,353  per  mile,  and  the  entire 
•oct  to  $40,740. 

The  perishable  expenditure  will  therclbre  be  $713  per  mile,  or  $21,390  for  the  whole  road.  To 
pay  a  profit  of  8  per  ocut.,  the  road  must  refund  in  six  years,  $21,390  at  8  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  and  also  pay  annually  the  interest  on  $19,350,  the  permanent  investment  on  its  covf 
•truction.  The  interest  en  $19,350  is  $1,548;  and  the  annuity  that  will  refund  $21,380  in  six 
years  is  $4,626  42.  The  income  must  then  be  $6,174  42.  But  with  the  supposed  increase  of 
trade,  its  incttme  is,  $14,619  15;  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  road  of  $8,444  73. 

If  there  should  be  no  increase  of  trade,  the  trafllo  which  new  passes  down  the  present  road 
would  yield,  at  the  New  York  rates,  an  Income  of  $4,611  60.  But  as  one  horse  on  the  proposed 
road  will  draw  nearly  as  much  as  four  on  the  present  road,  while  on  the  New  York  roads  two 
draw  only  as  muc^i  as  three,  the  tolls  on  our  proposed  road  may  be  increased  in  a  ratio  of  S  to  8 
with  equal  justi<»  to  the  carrier.  But  increasing  them  in  the  ratio  only  of  8  to  5,  the  income 
amounts  to  $7,686,  which  leaves  a  balance  In  favor  of  the  road  of  $1,511  58. 

So  that  in  the  worst  aspect  of  the  caie,  paying  for  the  timber  and  right  of  way,  receiving  no 
increase  of  traffic,  and  charging  tolls  more  uvorable  to  the  carrier  than  those  of  New  York,  our 
road  would  still  pay  8  per  cent  upon  its  cost,  with  a  balance  of  $1,511  58  for  annual  repairs. 

L.  C.  QABLAim. 

2.  ALABAMA  RAILROAD  ENTERPRISE.* 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  great  overland  roads  proposed  to  be  run  from  Mem- 
I)hi8  or  St.  Louis,  because  public  opinioo  is  fast  determining  upon  their  imprac- 
ticability.   We  may  set  the  ball  in  motion,  but  it  cannot  reach  nome  in  our  day. 

It  is  very  evident  that  muck  the  largest  portion  of  this  commerce  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  steam  vessels,  and  they  must  "coal"  at  some  point  in  the 
Gulf;  and  what  point  so  suitable  as  the  harbor  of  Mobile  ? 

The  coast  survey,  conducted  by  the  federal  government,  has  recently  given  to 
the  public,  in  the*^mOi5t  authentic  form,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  importance  of 
Mobile  harbor.  In  a  communication  from  A.  D.  Bache,  the  distinguished  super- 
intendent uf  that  work,  he  states  : 

**  That  the  depth  of  water  which  ean  be  carried  over  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay,  at 
moan  low  water,  is  20^  feet — mean  rise  and  &11  of  tide,  one  foot 

"The  channel  is  perfectly  easy,  one  course,  N.  10°  W.  true,  going  through  with  one  or  two  casta 
on  the  ridge  of  shoalest  water. 

*<The  depth  of  water  at  the  anchorage  of  the  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  Jn  the  bay,  is  Z}^  fiith- 
oms.  Tfure  w  perfectly  tecure  anchorage^  in  any  winds,  for  large  veuels,  off  tlie  west  end  of  Mo- 
bile Point,  in  from  eight  to  ten  fathoms  water,  and  distant  troax  the  shore  flrom  one  to  one-tenth 
of  a  mile. 

"  In  1832,  the  greatest  depth  whieh  could  be  taken  over  the  bar,  was  seventeen  fiMt  In  IMl  It 
iras  nineteen  feet,  and  in  1847  it  was  20-X  feet,  each  at  mean  low  water." 

He  thus  concludes : 
**  From  these  ihcts  it  appears  that  the  (neighboring)  islands  bare  been  on  the  Increase  sinct 

*  Addieis  of  Colonel  Bhilllpf,  oontinaed  ttom  Fohruaxy  numbec 
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IT  ADTAXCKD.'* 

The  confi^enee  which  was  inBpired  by  the  eharaN:t«r  of  this  information,  sooo 
led  the  "  lloyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  "  to  make  Mobile  ite  point  for 
**  coaling."  instead  of  HfW  Orleans.  Their  steamers  now  enter  the  harbor  every 
two  weeks,  and  a  market  for  coal  is  opened,  which,  though  comparatively  small, 
will  increase  from  the  increasing  demand,  nntil  from  the  rich  mines  Iving  on  the 
route,  together  with  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tuscaloosa — we  shall  supply 
the  largest  portion  of  the  immense  quantity  which  will  be  required  for  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Gulf,  as  wdl  as  for  all  local  purposes  of  the  country  adjacent 
thereto. 

The  character  of  the  harbor,  as  pven  by  Mr.  Bache,  was  fully  confirmed  by 
the  entrance  of  the  steamers.  In  a  letter,  written  by  "W.  B.  Liot,  the  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  said  company,  he  says  : 

"  Feeling  iozm  UtUa  degree  of  anxiety  respecting  the  iMue  of  Um  flnt  atteia|>t  made  bj  the 
Boyal  Mail  gteampacketB  to  ctms  the  bar  of  Mobile,  I  paid  particular  attention  to  the  sounding* 
taken  on  board  the  Dec,  when  «be  entered  the  bay,  on  the  3lst  Jannanr  last,  and  I  was  gratified 
to  obwerve  that  the  ihoalest  voter  on  tho  bar,  when  we  crosucd  it,  was  fuU  ftmr  fviham*  (twenty- 
Ibur  feet) — the  Dee'i  draft  at  the  tiaw  being  preeteely  ieventoen  feet.  There  were  two  leadsmen 
Mrandlng  when  ahe  entered  the  port — her  engines  were  *■  slowed' — the  water  on  the  bar  was  very 
amooth,  and  a  light  atr  of  wind  blowing  from  the  louth-east." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  also  to*  add,  that  a  supply  of  Tuscaloosa  coal 
was  taken  by  this  line  of  steamers,  on  trial,  and  knowing  tnat  it  had  been  gath- 
ered by  inexperienced  hands,  and  taken  from  the  surface  "^here  it  was  easiest  to 
be  obtained,  without  any  regard  to  its  quality,  some  anxiety  was  felt,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  test,  by  those  of  our  citizens  who  took  an  interest  in  the  experiment. 
They  were  gratified,  however,  by  the  result,  as  evidenced  by  this  publication; 

*BoTAL  IdLuL  SVBAiSHip  Dkk,  HaTaima,  Tebmary  26, 184^ 
"  We  hereby  certify  that  the  160  tona  of  Tosealooea  coal,  received  on  the  23d  instant,  is  modx 
better  than  that  nipplicd  on  the  let  instant,  and  in  point  of  consumption,  1«  easy  steaming  eoal. 
It  is  equal  to  tbe  'Wrnlsh  coal,  generally  supplied  to  the  company  in  the  West  Indies;  it  requires  » 
stronger  draft  for  burning,  and  has  less  cUnker  than  some  of  the  Welsh  ooaL 

D.  Qraiit,  Chief  Engineer. 
Wm.  Allut,  Com.  Dee." 

Now,  when  it  is  rexiembered  that  the  coal  furnished  was  pronounced  equal 
to  the  WeUh,  which  is  said,  for  steam  purposes,  to  be  superior  to  any  other  Eng- 
lish coal,  and  furnished  at  a  less  price  tnan  could  be  afforded  at  the  West  In- 
dies, an(l  this  in  tlic  very  infancy  of  the  business,  we  can  easily  calculate  the 
extent  of  our  advantage,  when  large  capital  shaU  be  invested  in  regular  mining 
©peratioDs.* 

What  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  abundance  of  coal  may  be  applied  to 
the  stores  of  iron,  limestone  and  marble,  with  which  this  section  of  our  State  is 
8t ratified.  Already,  forges  have  been  establislied  in  tiie  counties  of  Benton, 
Cherokee  and  Talladega,  with  nsost  satis5ictory  results  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
ore.  Ageutleman.  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Pennsylvania, 
lately  visii^d  this  State,  with  a  view  of  transferrinj^  his  interest  to  it.  I  con- 
versed with  him  on  his  way  home.  The  result  of  his  examination  fully  justified 
the  reports  he  had  received  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  coal  and  iron- 
but  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Mobile  n«td  deterred  him  from  the  enterprise. 
He  remarked  on  parting,  **  once  build  a  railroad  to  the  mineral  region,  or  so 
much  of  one  as  will  insure  its  being  completed,  and  Alabamians  may,  if  they 

♦  We  bavo  an  analysifi  of  our  coal  reported  by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological 
ik>clrty  of  LouJon.    We  gire  it  below,  together  with  that  of  coal  of  other  localities  in  the  Uuitnl 

Statos : 

/  imAlTBIS. * 

STATf,                    LOCAIJTT.         BT  WHOM  AiVALmD,        Corbon.  VoCe.  MaCt.  Jlsfies. 

Virginia,              Clover  Hill,              Johnson,                  5-1.83  3SM  10.13 

"                      Midlothian,                     "                          63.01  88.25  14.74 

"                     Blackheath,                    «*                         58.79  62.67  8.46 

Maryland,            Frostburg,                      «                         74.53  15.18  10.34 

"                     Giorge's  Creek,               "                         70.75  16.08  13J» 

Pcnnsylrania,     Blosoburg,                 Oiemson,                  73.74  15.00  11.26 

"      •                       •*                          State  Rep.,               62.80  82.80  5.2D 

AlabaoM,            Tuscaloosa,               London  Journal,     80J6  12.t>6  9J08 
Bv  this  analysis  it  appears  that  tho  Tuscaloosa  coal  is  not  surpassed  by  any  bituminous  ruktw 
in  the  United  States. 
(^  the  able  report  of  Proftosor  Gvland  oo  plankroads.) 
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will,  stiek  to  cotton;  eaBtern  bUII  and  oapital  would  soon  be  at  w/>rk  among  the 


names." 


The  highest  coD3iderationft  then  appeal  to  vlb  to  construct  a  road  nearest  to  mar- 
kel,  and  therefore  cheapeti,  and  when  we  contemplate  the  great  trade,  which  is 
destined  to  be  poured  upon  it  to  supply  the  great  demand,  not  of  uur  own  State 
alone,  but  of  wrei^n  countries — does  it  not  fall  very  sliort  of  the  magnitude  of 
Ae  subject,  if  not  intended  as  irony,  to  urge  the  adoption  of  Montgomery,  or 
Wetumpka,  as  the. terminus,  points  more  than  one  hundred  miles  further  from 
the  shipping  port,  because  this  would  afford'  an  opportunity  to  huchicr  a  jew  fiat 
load*  of  proaoce  aiohg  Vie  rit  er,  betwt  en  tliose  ifitons  and  Selma  7 

But  the  utility  of  Uie  road  does  not  stop  here.  Crossing  the  Coosa  in  Talla- 
dega, and  meeting  it  again  at  Gadinlen,  or  WiiTii  creek,  it  will  afford  a  cheap 
and  easy  transportation  for  the  produce  which  is  now  wagoned,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, from  the  counties  of  Talladega,  Benton  and  Cherokee,  to  Wctumpka,  over 
rugged  roads,  the  difficulties  of  whicli  were  graphically  described  by  a  delegate 
from  the  county  first  najncd,  who  said  that  the  wrecks  of  their  waggons,  and  the 
bones  of  their  horses,  strewed  along  the  road,  could  furnish  the  fires  and  manure 
the  fields  of  all  Coosa. 

It  will  bring  down  the  Coosa,  which  is  navigable  from  this  point  to  Rome,  in 
Georgia,  the  trade  which  now  goes  up  stream,  to  seek  a  market  on  the  Atlantic. 

Reaching  from  hence  to  Gunter's  Landing,  the  road  will,  at  once,  draw  to  it 
the  trade  of  the  counties  lying  north  and  south  of  the  Tennessee  river,  in  this 
§tate,  as  also  the  southern  and  south-eastern  counties  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

From  Decatur  (which  lies  fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  Gunter*s  Lauding)  to 
Chattanooga,  160  miles,  the  Tennessee  river  is  navicfable  for  a  large  portion  of 
Oie  year;  and  this  section  of  country  is  said  to  produce  60,000  bales  of  cotton, 
to  which  add  20,000,  made  upon  the  Elk,  which  empties  into  the  Tennessee  near 
Decatur,  at  the  point  where  the  obstruction  begins. 

The  counties  which  lie  west  and  below  the  shoals,'  would  speedily  complete 
their  improvement  to  Gunter's,  and  would  add  50,000  bales  more.  Thus  we 
have  130,000  bales,  nearly  all  of  which  now  goes  on  a  journey  of  over  1,500 
miles  to  New  Orleans. 

To  appreciate  the  yalue  of  the  contemplated  road  to  the  country,  its  chances 
for  profitable  business,  we  sliould  look  to  the  charges  of  transportation  by  the 
various  routes  now  U8ed,by  the  jpeople  of  that  section  of  the  State. 

I  have  casually  in  my  possession,  two  printed  advertisements  for  freight,  one 
from  "Chandler's  Through  Transportation  Line,  from  Charleston,  or  Savannah, 
to  Decatur,"  and  the  other  from  tne  "Coosa  River  Steamboat  Company,"  from 
which  I  make  these  extracts  :   ' 

CHANDLEE's   line— FUOM  CHABLKSTON  OE   savannah  to   nECATUE. 

Boxes,  bales,  dry  goods,  shoes,  saddlery,  filMs,  points,  oils,  drugs,  confcciioneriet,  shovels, 
spades, scythes,  bopkot,*,  tubs  and  othtr  li>r*At  articU's — pt-r  100  n>8 « $2  20 

Molasses,  sugar,  cofft-e,  li<iuor,  biMrgiiig,  n)if  ?  checw.,  Utbncco,  leather,  hides,  wool,  copper, 
tin,  sheet  iron,  nail(«,  crockery,  hardware,  and  other  articles  not  onumerated  below — ^pt-r 
100  fibs., 1  3S 

Hoar,  Bacon  (in  casks  or  boxes),  pork,  bee^  lard,  tallow,  butter,  beeswax,  pig  iron,  linseed    , 
oQ— per  100  lbs., , ; 1  00 

Cotton— per  100  lbs., 1  lU 

dOOSA  ETVEE  COMPANY — FHOM  GADSDEN  TO  ROME,  AND  ROMS  TO  CHARLESTON. 

Boxes  and  bales,  dry  goods,  saddles,  paints,  oils,  drugs,  Ac, $  1  69 

Oeorgia  domestics,  sugar,  coffee,  liquor,  bagging,  rope  and  all  other  articles — per 

100  lbs., $    30  92 

Molasses,  per  hhd., 4  00  15  CO 

Do.       perbbl., 1  60  4  25 

Salt,  Liverpool,  per  sack, , 80  1  10 

Barouche,  close  cnrriages,  wagons,  each 6  00  80  00 

Buggies,  gigs,  sulkies,  carry  all »,.... 4  00  18  00 

Shovels,  spades,  scythes,  brocims,  doz., ~      80  1  00 

Gunpowder,  36  ft),  kegs, „ 40  1  00 

Bucks,  fowls,  in  coop,  per  doz., .35  88 

Geese,  turkies,  in  coop,  perdos^ 75  2  76 

Cotton,  per  100  lbs., 17  6b\i 

I  have  no  published  list  of  freights  by  way  of  the  Tennessee  to  New  Orleans, 
bnt  undeistand  that  the  average  cost  of  getting  cotton  to  this  market  is  about  $3 
a  bale,  and  the  up  freight  $2  a  barrel;  at  certain  seasons  less,  at  others  more. 


/ 
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The  narigation  is  not  only  tfedkms,  but  imceitaiii;  and  tiiese' causes  operatje  upon 
the  producers  in  the  Tennessee  valley  often  to  a  ruinous  extent,  by  disabling  the 
proaucer  from  taking  adrantage  of  fevorable  changes  in  the  market  If  I  were 
to  assert  that  the  loss  to  north  Alabama,  Uios  oceasioned,  for  ten  years,  would 
build  this  road,  however  startling  the  proposition,  I  believe  it  would  be  sus- 
tained by  facts. 

By  the  best  data  derived  from,  other  rands,  cotton  could  be  transported  on  the 
route  from  Gunter's  to  Selma  at  one  dollar  per  bale,  and  barrels  on  an  average 
of  fifty  cents,  to  which  add  seventy-fire  cents  per  bide,  and  fifty  cents  per  barrel 
from  Selma  to  Mobile. 

The  counties  of  Lauderdale,  Limestone,  Madison  and  Jackson,  lying  on  the 
north  of  tie  Tennessee  river,  contain  a  population  of  80,000,  and  Franklin, 
Lawrence,  Morgan  and  Marshall,  on  the  south  side  of  it,  about  50,000,  Gunter*s 
Landiuj^,  whicli  is  fifty-five  miles  from  the  northeast  comer  of  the  State,  is  a 
convement  and  nearly  a  central  point,  whe&er  you  regard  population  or  pro- 
duction. 

Assmolng,  then,  the  amount  of  100,000  bales  of  Alabama  cottoofl,  sent  by  Cbandler'i 

line  from  Decatur  at  $1  10  ^  100  Sw.— $6  50  '^  bale,  500  fte., 4550,000 

Sent  by  the  Tennessee  to  New  Orleaoi,  at  $3  ^  bale, 800,000 

Sent  by  the  railroad  to  Belma,  and  tbenoe  to  Mobile,  at  $1  75  per  bale, 175,000 

If  we  suppose  that  the  counties  of  Cherokee,  Benton,  Talladega,  Ac,  which 
would  make  Qadsden,  where  the  road  crosses  the  Coosa,  their  shipping  port, 
would  furnish  for  exportation  30,000  bales. 

The  cost  by  the  Ooosa  company,  would  be  $4  12}^  ^  bale,  4123,000 

On  the  Selma  road 52,00 

The  Selma  mute  compared  with  Chandler's  line,  on  100,000  bales,  saves 375,000 

Compared  with  the  Tennessee  route, 1^,000 

And  on  80,000  bales  at  Gadsden,  as  compared  with  Coosa  river  company, 71,260 

Rating  the  up  freights  at  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  down  freight,  and 
making  a  proportional  scale  of  charges,  and  the  amount  of  freight  saved,  consti- 
tutes suone  gufficieiit  inducement  to  undertake  this  work.  Besides  the  differ- 
ence in  freight  in  regard  to  New  Orleans,  there  is  the  heavy  insurance  and  the 
long  time  occupied  m  reaching  the  market. 

1  ake  these  calculations,  which  do  not  pretend  to  strict  accuracy,  and  regard 
them  only  as  approximations  to  the  truth,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  people 
of  north  Alabama,  by  the  construction  of  this  road,  would,  in  a  few  years,  save 
in  time,  insurance  and  freight,  an  amount  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  its  con- 
struction. 

But  we  go  a  step  further,  and  assert  that,  regarding  the  work  as  a  mere  invest- 
ment for  money,  it  would  prove  profitable  to  undcrtaKe  it.  In  this  view,  the  in- 
terest of  the  road  extends  beyond  our  State  boundary. 

From  Gunter's  landing  to  Chattanoogi^  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  the 
Tennessee  is  navigable  for  steamboats  of  heavy  burthen,  seven  or  eight  months, 
and  for  boats  of  light  draft,  all  the  year. 

From  Chattanooga  to  Knoxville,  on  the  Holstcn  (an  eastern  branch  of  the 
Tennessee),  there  is  a  navigation  of  two  hundred  miles  more,  six  months  in  the 
year,  for  large  boats. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Knoxville,  the  Holsten  is  still  navi- 
gable for  barges  which  descend  tlie  river,  carrying  produce  to  that  town. 

From  the  point  where  tlie  road  will  re-cross  the  Coosa,  the  river  is  navigable  at 
all  .seasons  to  Rome,  in  Georgia,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

These  statements  would  fully  justify  the  expectation,  that  large  fireishtB 
would  be  received,  both  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia:  and  when  we  consider 
that  the  great  Virginia  and  Maryland  improvements  all  tend  in  this  direction, 
it  is  only  to  anticipate  the  work  of  a  few  years  to  say,  that  the  link  would  soon 
be  wrought  which  will  connect  them.  This  will  be  the  great  overland  route 
from  southwest  to  northeast*  the  shortest  that  could  be  established  between 
New  Orleans  and  Boston,  and  the  income  from  mail  service  and  the  great  travel 
will  swell  the  profits  of  the  enterprise. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  two  States  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
recently  assembled  at  Greensville,  Tennessee,  to  consider  the  best  mode  of 
promoting  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Knoxville  to  the  Virginia  line 
under  the  charter  for  the ''  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad."    Samuel 
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E.  Goodaon,  Esq.,  of  Wafibington  connty,  Virginia,  presided.  About  $150,006 
was  reported  as  the  amoant  of  the  pnyate  subscription,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  apply  to  the  Teuneesee  legislatuns,  for  Bubscription  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  on  the  part  of  the  Stateu  The  advantages  of  the  road  are  thus 
set  forth : 

Rttolved,  That  the  construction  of  the  East  Tennessee  and  "Virginia  Railroad, 
chartered  by  the  last  legislature,  tapping,  by  its  southern  terminus  at  Knox- 
ville,  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad,  and,  through  that  work  al- 
ready in  progress  of  completion  the  "Georgia  and  Carolina"  and  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  Railroads,  and  connecting,  by  its  eastern  terminus,  with  that 
already  chartered  and  three-fifths  of  the  stock  taken  by  the  State,  from  Lynch- 
burs^  to  the  Tennessee  line,  would  furnish  to  east  Tennessee,  the  markets 
of  £e  Atlantic  States  and  Gulf  cities,  and  open  a  direct  thoroughfare  between 
the  northeast  and  southwest,  for  the  amount  of  travel  and  transportation, 
it  must  command,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  line  of  equal  extent  m  the 
Union. 

In  reducing  the  estimated  profits  of  tiie  road  to  figures,  I  roly  somewhat  upon 
a  pnbltBhcd  calculation  mode  for  this  work  on  the  old  Dexter  line  : 

100,000  heXoB  from  norUi  Alabama,  abore  and  below  the  liboalei  in  the  Tenneasee,  indod- 

ing  aim  tho  bounties  of  Marshall,  Blount,  De  Kalb,  and  ^t  Oair,  at  $1, $  100,000 

50,000  fh)m  Cherokee,  Benton,  Talladt^a^  ^^helbJ,  Jcffenon,  Bibb,  Peirj,  Autauga  and 

Dallas,  at  an  arerace  of  sixty  cents  f*  bale,   80,000 

15.000  tbs.  flour,  8,000  lbs.  distilled  spirits,  C.uOO  lbs.  Irish  potatoes,  25,000  Ibe.  oat  a,  oohk 

Ac.,  7,000  lbs.  ftuit,  onions,  &c,  8,000  lbs.  pork  and  beef, 66,000— 60c.  33,000 

8,000  casks  bacon,  at$2, 16,000 

Bagging  and  rope, 10,000 

Iron,  costings,  salt,  tobacco,  limestone,  Ac, 16,000 

Coal, 10,000 

$214,000 

Add  up  fhiigbi  equal  to  one-half, « 117,000 

Forty  passent^ers  each  way,  at  $8,  « 230,090 

Wnj  traveling  and  mail,  « 60,000 

$611,000 
DEDUCT  KXPSN8E8. 

Ten  engines  at  $20^  diem, »..$62,000 

Keeping  road  in  order,  $200  t^  mile, 34,000 

Fifty  hands  at  woodyards,  water  stations,  warehouse,  Ac., 7,600 

Superintendence, 5,000 

Collectors,  ., 5,000 

Throe  assistants  at  $500, 1,600 

Stationary  power  of  necessary  workshops  and  all  other  expenses, 17,000 

131,600 

$479,600 
Which  upon  an  estimate  of  $2,000,000,  is  equal  4p  twenty  per  cent 

But  though  the  dividends  did  not  prove  it  the  most  profitable  investment  for 
money,  to  the  capitalist  who  was  disconnected  with  tlie  interests  of  tlie  State, 
yet  those  who  owned  property  within  the  influence  of  the  road,  would  find  in 
Its  increased  value  the  largest  compensation.  The  experience  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, places  this  above  doubt  or  controversy. 

Every  consideration,  therefore,  which  can  address  itself  either  to  patriotic  or 
pecuniary  motives,  speaks  trumpet-tongued  for  the  speedy  completion  of  this 
great  enterprise. 

But  1  hear  it  argued  in  this  debate,  that  the  citizens  of  Alabama  cannot  fur- 
nish the  necessary  capital;  that  the  means  must  be  supplied  by  for^'imi  aid;  and 
that  this  road  should  take  the  route  east  of  the  Coosa  to  connect  with  the  Mont- 
gomery and  West  Point  road,  in  order  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Georgia 
and  uarolina  companies,  whose  lines  will  soon  connect  with  it.  It  certainly 
would  be  paying  dearly  for  this  assistance,  were  we  to  give  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  commerce  in  consideration  of  it.  That  the  effect  of  this  connection  would 
take  the  trade  out  of  our  State,  is  too  clear  for  question.  The  veiy  terms  of  the 
proposition  itself  imply  it. 

We  are  cited  to  the  fact,  by  a  delegate  from  Mont«)mery,  that  the  citizens  of 
Charleston  own  $80,000  in  the  Montgomery  road  ;  mis  may  be  all  true.  The 
citizens  of  Charleston  believe  that  their  interest  will  be  subserved  by  completing 
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the  road  througli — and  this  I  think  a  much  clears  propoalion  than  that  it  yrHl 
benefit  die  citizens  of  Mont^inery.* 

But  we  are  not  driven  to  this  altemati\'^  we  can  strug^e  with  our  difficulties 
and  manage  our  domestic  iuteretits  without  calling  in  theKussians,  for  the  State 
is  not  so  poor  as  this  argument  implies. 

It  is  true — ^if  jou  jud^  her  by  tne  nunber  of  her  canals  or  the  length  of  her 
roads — she  has  done  nothing.  But  let  us  look  at  her  productions  and  remember 
her  age. 

Tako  tho  ftrticlo  ofcotton  alone,  and  wo  find  the  receipt  at  Mobile,  for  1848-9, 530,000 

Add  amount  shipped  from  north  Alabama  to  New  Orleans, 96,500 

l^rom  ea«t  Alabaina,  shipped  to  ApalachlcoU, < 60,000 

676,500 
DodoctloM  amount  recolved  from  eastern  Mi^.^^sippi, 80,000 

690,500 
Adding  the  amount  which  goes  from  tho  eastern  counties  to  Charleston,  of 
which  we  liave  no  account,  and  we  may  safely  put  the  crop  at  600,000 — ^worth 
twenty  millions  of  dollars — Alabama  then  ranks  at  tlie  heaa  of  the  cotton  grow- 
ing States,  and,  valuing  her  by  the  receipt  at  Mobile,  she  stands  in  the  public 
statistics  fourth  on  the  list  of  exporting  States,  New  York,  Louisiana  and  Mas- 
sachusetts alone  out-ranking  her.  But  give  her  the  benefit  of  her  true  amount, 
and  not  the  Mobile  index,  and  old  Massachusetts,  with  all  her  age  and  wealth, 
must  stand  aside  and  give  the  third  place  to  her  young  sister  of  the  southwest. 

Tho  whole  number  of  acres  in  this  State  la  estimated  at,  .32,460,080 

Of  this  our  citiJMMi8  aln^ajly  own 15,91l,5ai» 

For  which  they  have  paid  the  government, 41<J,888,000 

Now  add  to  this  the  cuonnous  amount  they  have  paid  to  Virginia,  <fec.,  for  so 
many  thounand  slaves,  and  all  this  accomplished  in  a  country  where  the  foot- 
print of  the  Indian  is  yet  to  be  seen,  and  we  shall  begin  to  discover  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  energy  and  enterprise  here. 

In  this  estimate  of  strength,  we  should  not  overlook  the  advantages  of  an  in- 
creasing population. 

Bj  the  censor  of  1830^  population, 127,901 

«  "       1830,  *'         .309,537 

"  "       1940,         «         690,75« 

These  figures  demonstrate  the  energy  and  resources  of  our  State.  And  when 
we  consider  that  our  citizens  have  made  no  investments  in  stocks  of  any  kind, 
can  we  assent  to  the  proposition  so  emphatically  announced,  tliat  the  road  to 
Gunter's  landing  cannot  be  built  without  the  help  of  foreign  aid.  No,  gentle- 
men, we  will  first  try  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  before  we  call  on  Hercules. 

In  the  session  of  ltf44, 1  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature  the  propriety 
of  executing  a  thorough  geological  survey  of  tlie  State,  a  large  committee  was 
then  appointed,  and  although  it  was  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  an  appro- 

Sriation  for  that  purpose  should  be  granted,  yet  judging,  irom  the  temper  of  the 
[ouse,  the  measure  would  not  carry,  it  was  determined  not  to  hazard  the 
chances  of  a  defeat,  but  to  wait  for  a  more  propitious  season.  I  think  the  Stat« 
is  now  so  fully  alive  to  its  importance,  that  the  application  for  a  suitable  appro- 
priation should  be  made,  and  I  trust  that  some  gentleman  on  this  floor,  who 
concurs  with  me,  will  move  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  which  this  question 
shall  be  properly  presented  to  the  next  legislature. 

I  may  be  told  that  the  State  has  a  large  debt  to  provide  for,  and  is  therefore 
in  no  situation  to  make  such  appropriations.  I  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty. 
No  one  recognizes  more  strongly  than  I  do  the  sacredness  of  the  obligation  to 
her  creditors,  and  tlie  necessity  of  preserving  in  time  to  come,  as  she  has  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  time  past,  ner  credit  untarnished.  But  when  dangers  threat- 
en, in  peace  or  war,  boldness  of  action  is  the  highest  prudence.  It  will  not  do 
for  the  State,  through  a  false  timidity  or  economy,  to  refuse  the  exercise  of  that 
wide  supervision  of  the  interests  of  her  people  which  is  a  duty  inherent  in  all 
governments.  These  interests  are  to  a  State  what  life  is  to  an  individual,  and 
the  first  and  greatest  law  calls  for  their  preservation. 

*  Of  course  1  mean  thooe  citisenB  who  are  not  themselves  stockholders.  In  tb«  rapid  mottipli- 
cation  of  road^  it  has  been  already  demonstrated,  that  the  oompanies*  Uterest  may  be  often  ad- 
verse to  tho  interest  of  particular  looalitiofi.  Witness  the  attempt  to  ^ross  the  rirer  ai  Ancufta, 
and  tho  controversy  between  the  stockholders  and  the  citixens  of  Macon. 
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I  therefore  deeire  that  the  State  should  excrci»e  economy,  but  an  enlightened 
economy,  and  I  feel  that  in  devoting^  the  necessary  fund^  for  Uiis  puq^ose  she 
will  increase  the  means  of  her  eitizeni  and  thus  strengthen  her  own  hands. 

Let  tlie  knowledge  of  our  vast  mineral  resources  be  spread,  not  only  before  our 
own  people,  but  botore  the  world,  in  such  authentic  shape  as  will  place  tliem  be- 
yond question,  and  we  will  attract  t<>OHr  State  both  population  and  capital. 

The  present  period  is  auspicious,  a«  money  everywhere  is  commanding  but 
moderate  interest.  The  inducements  held  out  by  the  richness  of  our  mines  will 
be  increased  ten  fold  by  the  road  to  connect  them  with  a  market.  The  two  in- 
terests will  afford  a  reciprocal  action — the  mines  building  the  road  and  the 
road  working  the  mines. 

Any  appropriation,  then,  which  will  be  required  for  a  scientific  geolo^fical  siir- 
vey  of  tne  Stttte  will  redound  not  only  to  the  power  and  honor  of  the  State,  but 
in  increasing  the  subjects  of  taxation,  prove  the  value  of  an  enlightened  econ- 
omy. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  advantages  of  this  road,  not  only  as  it  affects 
the  interior,  but  as  increasing  and  enricHinff  our  own  and  only  seaport  At 
present,  the  city  of  Mobile  pajrs  one-aixth  of  tne  whole  taxation  of  the  State,  and 
by  adding  the  commerce  which  this  road  will  give,  you  enable  her  to  pay  a 
proportionate  increased  amount. 

Those  of  you  who  have  visited  Mobile  know  that  a  more  eligible  location  for  a 
seaport  town  does  not  exist  south  of  Baltimore.  The  body  of  the  city,  and  its 
beautiful  suburbs,  combine  every  requisite  for  the  transaction  of  an  extensive 
commeree,  and  the  location  of  a  lar^e  population. 

It  will  then  become  the  pride,  as  it  is  certainly  the  interest,  of  Alabama,  with 
her  annual  produce  of  600,000  bales  of  cotton,  with  her  inexhaustible  beds  of 
coal,  iron,  limestone  and  marble,  with  her  cheap  compulsory  labor,  with  her 
large  and  increasing  population,  to  build  up  by  fostering  care  this  emporium  of 
her  commerce. 

Relieved  fmm  the  pressure  of  past  misfortunes,  the  citizens  of  Mobile,  actu- 
ated by  a  determination  to  take  advantage  of  their  commanding  position,  have 
entered,  with  ^eat  energy  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  into  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  reaching  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  sixty 
miles.  The  general  route  is  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tf)mbigbee,  passing  through 
the  county  of  Sumter,  in  this  State,  touching  at  Savannah  on  the  great  south- 
wedtem  bend  of  the  Tennessee,  diverging  thencd  to  Columbus,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  effect  of  this  work  upon  the  interests  of  the 
city  must  eventually  be  very  great.  It  brings  the  Missiasippi  valley  and  the 
Giilf  within  thiity-six  hours  of  each  other,  and  thus  establishes  itself  as  an  im- 
portant channel  for  the  immense  and  varied  produce  of  that  most  fertile  portion 
of  our  country.  It  will  also,  when  connected  at  Columbus  with  the  Illinois 
road,  which  commences  at  lake  Michigan,  be  the  great  line  running  almost  due 
north  through  the  very  center  of  the  ifnion.  And  should  either  of  those  gigan- 
tic routes  from  Memphis  or  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific^bc  ever  completed — this  will 
be  the  great  branch  through  which  nearly  all  of  that  commerce  uemanded  by  the 
Gulf  wUl  flow. 

As  some  mention  has  been  made,  during  this  discussion,  of  the  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  direct  trade  between  Montgomery  and  New  Orleans,  thus  cutting  off 
Mobile,  I  beg  leave  to  say  for  myself,  and  I  am  satisfied  I  but  speak  the  voice  of 
my  constituents,  that  however  this  attempt  originates,  though  for  many  reasons 
I  regret  it,  I  do  not  complain  of  it. 

Commeree  is  founded  upon  mutual  exchange,  and  its  g^eat  law  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  in  every  age,  is,  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  Vie  dearest. 
The  citizens  of  Mobile  do  not  expect  to  see  this  great  law  of  trade  yield  in  their 
favor,  either  to  feelings  of  friendship  or  motives  of  patriotism. 

If  then  the  people  of  any  section  of  our  State  (unmfluenced  by  improper  pre- 
iudice),  judge  it  U)  their  interest  to  carry  their  produce  past  the  wharves  of  Mo- 
oile  to  New  Orleans,  it  is  not  only  their  right,  but  their  duty  to  do  so.  Let 
those  who  wish  it  make  the  experiment,  and  I  feel  sure  they  will  soon  become 
satisfied  that  they  can  do  as  well  by  staying  at  home  as  going  abroad.  A  highly 
intelligent  merchant  who  lately  resided  in  New  Orleans,  and  now  represents  on 
this  floor  the  town  of  Wetumpka,  has  frankly  admitted  that  the  price  of  cotton 
will  average  the  same  in  both  cities,  but  states  that  in  New  Orleans  no  charge  is 
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made  for  stora^  and  diayage;  that  the  pressman  -now  pays  this,  and  finds  hb 
compensation  in  the  price  for  compressing.*  Now  it  is  eTident  that  the  chai^ 
for  compressing  must  enter  into  the  questrtm  of  freight,  and  this  we  know  influ- 
ences the  price.  So  that  the  eflTect  upon  the  producer  is  the  same.  For  whether 
the  price  be  affected  indirectly  through  the  freight,  or  directly  through  the 
charges  for  selling,  is  but  of  little  conssequtnce. 

The  project,  then,  I  regard  as  purely  a  business  transaction,  and  not  founded 
upon  feelings  of  hostility  in  any  quarter;  and  I  am  supported  in  this  by  the  em- 
phatic declarations  of  the  gentlemen  from  Montgomery,  who  state  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  capital  had  no  share  in  fostering  the  enterprise,  nor  do  they  own  a 
dollar  of  its  stock. 

The  persons,  therefore,  who  are  concerned  in  it  are  most  likely  those  who,  by 
their  former  connection  with  this  State,  would  expect  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
transfer  of  trade  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  now  reside.  They  will,  therefore, 
continue  it  just  as  long  as  it  is  profitable,  and  quit  it  when  it  ceases  to  be  so. 

Considermg  all  the  advantages  which  Mobile  possesses  from  natural  causes,  if 
there  is  not  ener^  or  skill  enough  among  her  merchants  to  make  it  the  interest 
o/hfr  own  nei^hoorhood  to  trade  with  her,  then  she  ought  to  sink  to  the  lowest 
point  of  degra^tion,  undeserving  even  ttke  STmpathy  of  her  frieilds. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  noticing  the  extraordinary  position 
taken  in  reference  to  the  delegation  from  Mobile.  They  are  urged  to  take  no 
part  in  the  decision  which  is  to  select  the  route;  they  are  asked  to  form  no  opin- 
ion, and  if  they  do,  to  express  none;  and  in  the  ardor  of  debate,  they  have  been, 
cautioned  not  to  excite  the  ire  of  certain  contending  localities.  The  reason  given 
for  this  extraordinary  appeal,  is>  that  whether  the  road  terminates  at  "Wetump- 
ka,  Montgomery,  or  Selma,  the  city  of  Mobile  would  equally  become  the  redpi- 
ent  of  its  trade  and  travel. 

On  behalf  of  that  delegation,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  no  feelings  of 
a  local  character  influence  their  action  here.  They  came  to  this  convention 
under  the  most  liberal  instructions.  In  legal  parlance,  they  were  left  "  to  do  in 
the  premises  whatever  (their  constituents)  might  lawfully  do  were  they  person- 
ally present,"  and  in  making  a  choice  between  the  variou&routes  proposed,  they 
have  no  motive  of  an  improper  character  to  sway  their  judgments.  Indeed,! 
might  truly  add,  that  were  they  to  be  governed  by  mere  local  considerations, 
the  strongest  social  and  commercial  ties  would  incline  them  to  Montgomery. 
When  Selma  contended  with  her  for  the  high  honor  she  now  enjoys,  the  vote  of 
Mobile  and  the  adjacent  counties  contributed  to  crown  her  as  tne  capital  of  the 
State.  There,  upon  her  loftiest  eminence,  stands  that  magnificent  temple,  reared 
by  the  unaided  efforts  of  her  own  citizens,  at  once  a  moniiment  of  their  munifi- 
cence, and  an  honor  to  the  State,  and  there  may  it  stand  forever.  The  past  affords 
none  but  the  most  kindly  relations;  and  I  see  nothing  in  the  future  to  mar  this 
harmony. 

But  neither  this  appeal  or  these  considentions,  or  any  threatened  consequences, 

*  The  average  price  of  middling  and  fair  oottonfl  in  New  Orloanfi  for  the  years  1844  and  1S45t 
6.25;  1645  and  1846,  7.37 ;  1846  and  1847, 10.37  ;  1847  and  1848, 7.44;  1848  and  1849,  6.18 :  37.61 
or  7%  cents  ^  lb. 

Arerage  price  of  middling  and  lUr  cottons  in  Mobile  for  the  years  1844  and  1846,  6.50 ;  1845 
and  1S46,  7.37;  1846  and  1847, 10,38;  1847  and  1848,  6.81;  1848  and  1849,  6.00:  35.93  or  7  3-16 
cents  ^  1h. 

Arcrt^re  rate  of  exchange  on  London  in  Vew  Orleans  for  1846  and  1847,  5.25;  1847  and  1848, 
6.70 ;  1848  and  1849,  7.52 :  19.47,  average  $6  49. 

Average  rate  of  exchange  on  London  in  MobUe  for  1846  and  1847,  5.00 ;  1847  and  1848, 5.08 , 
184«  and  1849,  6.89 :  17.90,  average  $5  97. 

Average  rate  of  exchange  on  Paris  in  New  Orleans  for  1846  and  1847,  5.42  j  1847  and  1848,  5.34  ; 
1848  and  1849,  5.28 :  16.05,  average  for  throe  years  $5  35. 

Average  rate  of  exchange  on  Paris  in  Mobile  for  1846  and  1847,  5.46 ;  1847  and  1848,  5.43;  1848 
and  1849,  5.34 :  16J22,  average  $5  54. 

And  as  to  freight,  we  will  take  a  ship  of  800  tons  and  compare  the  expenses  of  ti&e  two  ports. 
The  ship  to  New  Orleans  pays  $468  towage  from  the  mouth  to  the  city,  $190  levee  dues,  and 
if  removed  from  the  munioiimlity  at  which  she  first  moors,  $3  a  day  more.  Suppose  her  cargo 
to  be  2,500  baJes  of  compressed  cotton — her  compressing  at  50  cents  per  bale  is  ^,250 ;  average 
drayago,  15  cents  per  bale,  $375 ;  extra  labor  in  getting  aboard,  5  cents  per  bale,  $125;  stevedore 
charges,  35  cents  per  bale,  $875 ;  towage  from  the  dty  to  the  bar,  $265 ;  do.  from  bar  to  sea,  $95. 
Total,  $3,613. 

The  same  ship  arrives  in  MoMlo  bay,  and  pays  the  same  rates  for  ocmipressing,  $1,250 ;  drayagS) 
10  cents,  $250;  whar&ge,  8  cents,  $200;  lighterage,  20  cents,  $500;  stevedore  diarges,  25  cents. 
ft62&— total,  $2,835.  This  shows  a  net  profit  of  $818  for  the  vessels  and  shippers,  in  favor  of 
loading  the  ship  at  Mobile. 
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can  or  ought  to  deter  the  representatives  of  Mobile  from  taking  their  share  of  re- 
sponsibility in  determining  the  g^eat  measure  before  us. 

What  though  the  interests  of  Mobile  are  to  be  equally  subserved,  let  the  road 
go  where  it  will  t  Are  her  representatives  to  have  no  regard  to  tl^e  rights  of 
others  ?  Is  the  good  of  the  State  to  be  excluded  from  consideration  f  And 
while  all  others  are  professing  regard  for  the  general  welfare,  is  the  Mobile  dele- 

fition  alone  to  occupy  the  selfish  position  of  representing  a  mere  local  interest^ 
or  myself,  J  can  never  consent  to  sink  the  duties  I  owe  to  the  State  into  the 
narrower  obligations  due  to  the  city.  And  knowing  as  I  do  the  high  character 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  urged  these  views,  I  am  satisfied  their  *'  sober  second 
thought"  will  confirm  the  propriety  of  this  determination. 

When,  then,  this  convention  shall  announce  its  judgment,  let  us  hope  for  a 
unanimous  acquiescence;  and  when  it  adjourns,  let  it  be  in  that  spirit  iokieh 
thows  its  faith  m  workt, 

3.  THE  UEVEE  SYSTEM  OF  LOUISIANA. 

[Pro!  Fonhay,  in  the  Concordia  Intelligencer,  haa  maintained  the  ibllowinft,  from  long  ezpa- 
Tienee  and  study  of  the  snl^eet.] 

1.  For  about  fifty  years,  the  levee  system  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  full 
operation  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  for  some  fifty  miles  below,  to  one 
hundred  miles  above. 

2.  The  water  does  not  rise  higher  at  present,  than  before  levees  were  known. 
Proof:  Some  registers  have  been  kept  by  nature,  such  as  the  alluvial  deposits 
at  Burthe's,  at  Soniat's  and  at  alternate  points  f^om  the  Buras  settlement,  fifty 
miles  below  the  city,  up  to  Lake  Providence,  showing  at  present  a  surface  level 
as  high  and  even  higher  than  the  water  of  1828  or  1849.  Tke  river  must  have 
risen  high  enough  to  aep'  site  those  points,  and  hence,  must  have  raised  higher,  in 
those  days,  than  since  levees  were  introduced. 

Again:  Some  registers  have  been  kept  by  observers,  which,  for  thirty  years, 
give  us  a  fair  test.  From  the  year  1817,  when  there  were  very  few  levees  about 
Concordia,  to  1847,  when  the  levees  were  extended  almost  continuously  from 
fifteen  mUes  above  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles 
up,  there  was  a  register  of  the  river's  fluctuations — ^rise  and  fall — ^kept  at  Vida- 
lia,  by  Governor  Sargent,  first,  and  contimued  by  Mr.  Samuel  Davis  up  to  1840, 
and  by  myself  thence  to  1847. 

The  mean  high-water  of  ten  years,  up  to  182T,  before  levees  were  used,  was 
fifteen  inches  higher  than  for  the  next  ten  years,  up  to  1837,  while  levees  were 
being  extended;  and  the  mean  of  those  ten  years  give  us  a  higher  mark  than  the 
last  nineteen,  up  to  1847,  by  eleven  inches. 

Therefore,  we  conclude  from  this  fact,  what  we  should  have  inferred  from 
hydrology,  that  the  effect  of  confining  the  waters  in  the  channel  is  not  to  raise, 
but  to  depress  the  level. 

We  should  infer  from  theory,  that  the  effect  of  levees  would  be  to  increase 
abrasion,  and  hence,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  channel.  Hence,  the  caving 
away  of  banks. 

^t^tery.  But  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Answer.  Make  better  levees — wider,  higher,  strong,  further  back  from  the 
river;  place  their  management  in  the  hands  of  salaned  oflUcers,  who  ^ive  high 
bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty,  who  have  charge  of  districts  indi- 


work  done  on  both,  heretofore,  be  limited  to  the  one.    Thus,  we  shall  have 
security. 

4.  THE  CANALS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  report  of  the  canal  commissioners,  made  at  the  close  of  the  last  year, 
shows  in  operation  723  miles  of  canal  in  the  State.  There  remain  to  be  com- 
pleted, in  a  short  time,  211  miles,  which  will  make  the  aggregate  899  miles. 
The  largest  boat  load,  passing  upon  the  canals,  weighed  2,000  tons.  The 
amount  of  tolls  collected,  on  aU  the  canals,  in  1848,  was  $3,252,212;  in  1849, 
$3,268,226.  The  following  shows  the  total  value  of  all  articles  moving  upon 
the  canals: 
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Product  of  JbmtL 

1837, '$^,146,716 

18ftS, C,:W8,063 

1S39, 7,762^3 

1840, 4,fi09,035 

1841, 11,841,108 

1842 ^,y07,:i9 

1843, ;o,win,o80 

1844, 7,422,737 

1845, 6,472.237 

1846, 6,422,409 

17 7,540,063 

7,219,350 


Agriculture. 
$16,201,381 
19,3»0;714 
17,056,011 
18,544,481 
21,901,713 
16,087,843 
20,588,118 
2:i,370,643 
29,479,488 
35.820,586 
66,767,166 
42,850,086 


MmufcK. 

$6,390,485 
6,915.856 
6,989,576 
4,719,064 
6.42^«15 
4,4^,289 
4,925.545  , 
6,151,806 
6,994,033 
7,016,311 
8,072,050 
7,433,967  " 


Md»e.    QOktrasUdM. 

$23,935,990    $3,134,766 
31,594,692      2,607,234 


89,493,764 
35,630.943 
60,134,320 
30,042,153 
10,651,798 
49,224,099 
62,543,336 
62,004,488 
74,753,638 
76,945,463 


8.09«,960 
2,794,379 
2,903,178 
2,594,104 
3,458,368 
4.742,857 
6,140,866 
4,349,316 
5,434,5l>2 

6,637,301 


TWaZeoL 

$55,800,288 

66,746,669 

73,399,764 

66,303,892 

02,202,929 

60.(M6,608 

76,276,009 

90,921.162 

100,029,939 

116,612409 

161,563,428 

140,066467 


$1,3W,^ 
1,689,897 
1,614,966 
1,775,741 
2,034,883 
1,749496 
1,0S1,590 
2,446,374 
2,646,181 
2,766,106 
3,636,381 
3,262,212 


Statomcnt  phowinf:;  tho  afrj^^nto  value  of  the  prupertjf  whkh  came  on  the  Hudaoii  riTer,  on  all 
the  canals,  during  the  y«ars  1847, 1848  and  1849: 

1847.  lS4a  1849. 

The  forert, « 48,798,373  $6,909,015  $8,044,64$ 

Agriculture, 54.624,849  87,338,290  38,053,206 

Manufartnres, ~ ^ ...6,024.618  3,834,360  8,899,237 

Merchandise, 517,594  693.619  606,04$ 

Other  articles, «...^..«..-.  3,127,080  2,210,623  2,28M73 


Total, ^-.....4J3,092,4U 


$50,885,907  $52,786^0 


Statement  of  tho  tonnage  and  value  of  all  the  property  which  wont  firom  the  Hudson  ri-rcr,  on 
all  the  canals,  in  18-18  and  1849: 

1848.  1849. 

Tonnage, « - 829.661  902^40 

Value, 474,943,450  $69,690,042 

5.  RAILROAD  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS  TO  JACKSON,  MISS. 

Some  time  in  December  last,  there  was  held  at  Monticello,  Mississippi,  a  con- 
TentioQ  of  the  people  of  that  State  and  of  Iiouisiana,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  oi  constructing  a  railroad  to  connect  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and 
Jackson.  The  convention  was  well  attended,  and  after  passing  several  resoln- 
tions  and  appointing  appropriate  committees,  it  adjourned  over  to  meet  again  in 
New  Orleans,  on  the  Slst  March  ensuing. 

From  the  resolutions  of  the  Monticello  meeting,  which  were  published  in  the 
Commercial  Review  for  Februarj  1850,  the  following  is  extracted,  as  expressing 
the  sense  of  that  body  in  reference  to  the  contemplated  enterprise: 

'nVHBSKAS,  This  convention,  after  caiefnl  investigation  of  the  sul^Ject,  believes  that  the  Interais 
of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  MlsKissippi  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  would  be  greatly  promoted  by 
a  railroad  from  New  Orloans  to  the  city  of  Jackson,  and  that  thereby  the  resources  won  Id  be  de- 
veloped of  a  valuable  portion  of  country  now  comparatlToly  worthlpsa  for  want  of  a  oonveniant 
outlet  to  market — ^that  it  would  promote  the  convenience  of  people  living;  in  the  counties  and  par- 
ishes lying  along  the  line  of  the  road — Increase  tho  value  of  their  estates,  and  add  millions  an- 
nually to  tho  value  of  the  country ;  and  this  convention  believing  further,  that  it  is  highly 
practicable  to  construct  such  a  road,  and  that  the  public  spirit  and  pecuniary  ability  of  &e 
country  through  which  it  will  po8S,  as  well  as  at  each  terminus  of  the  road,  may  be  safely  relied 
on  to  furnish  the  means  both  in  money  and  labnr,  for  the  oonstmotlon  of  said  road,  therefore, 

**^  Resolved  J  That  the  convention  pledge  itself  to  a  strong,  united  and  vigorous  exertion,  in  be- 
half of  said  road ;  to  sink  all  men  or  diflTorenocs  of  opinion,  and  aU  individual  preferences  in 
relation  to  the  route  of  Raid  road,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  located,  and  yielding  to  the 
greatest  good  of  the  grcAtcst  number,  unite  hand  and  hei^t  in  its  oompletion." 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Monticello  convention,  the  riff'ht  of 
way  for  the  road  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  and  a  charter 
from  Mississippi  passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature  of  that  State. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  companr  is  fixed  by  the  charter  at  $2,006,000,  and 
Samuel  f.  Peters,  John  M.  Bell,  James  Robb,  M.  C.  Penn,  Jehu  Wall,  John 
T.  Lamkin,  William  A.  Stone,  Colin  S.  Tarply  and  Ebenezer  Ford,  appointed 
commissioners,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies,  ete. 

The  shares,  $100  in  value,  each,  may  be  taken  in  money  or  in  labor,  and  as 
soon  as  $500,000  is  subscribed  for,  tlie  company  shall  go  into  immediate  action. 
Not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  shall  be  reqmred.  by  the  company  at  the  time  of 
subscription,  and  not  more  than  33^  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  stock  taken,  shall 
be  required  in  any  one  year. 

When  $500,000  is  obtained,  the  commissioners  shall  call  a  meeting  of  stock- 
holders, and  from  their  number  select  a  president  and  four  directors,  assigning 
such  salaries  as  they  shall  respectively  receive,  by  the  vote  of  stockholders.  No 
stockholder  to  be  entitled  to  cast  more  than  100  votes,  whatever  his  nomber  of 
^ares,  either  personally  or  by  proxy. 
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Bj  the  15th  section,  the  board  of  police  in  the  couDtiee,  are  ftothorifed,  "with 
the  concurrence  of  the  majorilj  of  the  voters  thereof,  to  subscribe  for  stock,  and 
impose  a  special  tax  on  the  comitj  to  pay  the  installments,  etc.  By  the  16th 
section,  the  company  may  increase  its  stocky  if  necessary,  to  complete  the  road. 
Stockholders  shall  only  be  respunsibld  to  the  extent  of  toeir  stock. 

By  the  i  9th  section,  the  capital  stock  and  property  of  the  company,  are  co:- 
«mpted  from  taxation  for  fifteen  years. 

The  20th  section  appropriates  |^,OU0  for  the  prosecution  of  surveys,  etc. 

The  act  of  incorporation  to  be  in  force  for  fifty  years. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  convention  was  held  in  New  Orleans  at  tito 
Ume  appointed,  and  we  extract  the  proceedings  as  published  in  the  Picayune: 

*<The  Uat  of  delegates  h&ring  been  handed  in,  there  appeared  tweWe  members  flrom  the  parish 
€f  Orleans,  throe  from  St.  Tammany,  three  from  Washinfrton  and  four  from  St  Helena.  From 
Pike  county,  Mls8iK«ippi,  three,  SimpKon  one,  Copiah  four,  Lawrence  four,  Hancock  two,  and 
Hinds  thirteen. 

"  The  president  informed  the  oommitteee  that  if  thoy  had  any  reports  to  make  they  would 
now  be  received. 

**  Mr.  Orice  from  the  committee  on  routes,  stated  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  prepare  a  r»> 
port  to  sabmit  to  the  convention,  as  they  did  not  feel  authorixod  to  contract  a  debt  without  an 
^propriation  having:  been  made  by  the  oouTentiou. 

"  He  then  read  an  addre»4,  showing  the  practicability  of  the  enterprise,  and  what  he  consider* 
ed  the  most  fea^iblo  and  practicable  route.  He  advocated  the  route  oominencing  at  the  town  of 
lladisonvllle,  in  tlie  parish  of  St.  Tammany,  and  running  nearly  a  north  course  to  the  intt^rseo- 
tion  of  the  Nashville  railroad  route,  thence  to  the  city  of  Jackson,  along  the  line  of  that  survey, 
nie  most  important  reason  adduced  for  ooramencing  at  Madison ville,  was  to  avoid  the  thir^ 
miles  of  swamp  or  marshy  land  between  New  Orleans  and  the  pine  lauds  on  the  north  shore  of 
lake  Pontchartrain.  He  gave  a  description  of  the  country,  accompanied  by  a  map,  showing  the 
line  of  his  prtuection.  He  combated  the  opinions  in  favor  of  other  routes  by  exposing  the  infc> 
pediments  with  which  they  wtre  obstructed. 

**  He  propotted  to  connect  Madisonvillo  with  New  Orleans  by  a  line  of  steamers  across  lake 
Pontchartraln.and  estimated  the  cost  of  the  whole  work  at  |^,000,lK)0,and  he  thought  it  could  be  com* 

J)leted  in  three  years.  Keforring  to  the  benefit  tp  be  derived  from  this  communication,  he  cxhib* 
ted  a  prospect  of  its  connecting  with  a  railroad  fipom  Jackson  toward  Montgomeiy,  Alabama, 
«Dd  of  its  Intersectiug  tlie  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroads. 

^  Col.  Tarpluy  then  arose  and  stated,  that  as  one  of  the  ooaunittee  appointed  to  procure  a 
charter  for  tbe  railroad  from  the  legislature  of  Mississippi,  he  would  report  thot  their  efforts  had 
been  successful,  and  that  the  bill  incorporating  tbe  company  had  passed  the  legislature  <»f  that 
State.  The  secretary  was  then  rrqdested  to  read  the  bill,  after  which  Col.  Tarpley  remarked,  that 
the  charter  which  had  just  been  read  was  as  favorable  as  any  railn^ad  charter  in  the  Union. 
6ome  of  the  provisions  he  considered  entirely  too  liberal,  but  Mich  was  the  anxiety  monifested 
to  pass  the  bill,  that,  notwithhtanding  tlie  opposition  of  the  Governor,  it  was  carried  over  his 
head.  He  had  drawn  up  and  prepared  this  bill,  with  the  charters  of  the  principal  railroads  in 
the  United  States  before  his  eyes.  He  alluded  to  the  progress  the  btate  of  Georgia  had  made  in 
consequence  of  the  liberal  provicious  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Utut  t^tate.  It  was  to  the  lib- 
erality  it  hasdif<playid  in  granting  railroad  chartere,  that  the  j^tate  of  Georgia  owes  its  prosperi- 
ty, and  that  it  now  boasts  of  over  IWK)  miles  of  railway.  The  bill  granted  by  the  legislature  of 
Mississippi  had  Ucn  drawn  up  after  the  lilwral  prot'^ions  of  those  of  the  State  of  (leorgia. 
There  wus  no  secUoual  or  petty  feeling  exii-ting  in  the  1<  /islative  body  of  Mifsis«ippi  in  record 
to  the  charter  of  this  company.  It  w»s  a  national  and  republican  fbeling  for  the  general  wel- 
Ikre  of  the  country  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  cnt»rtain»d,  not  for  the  t-n'sent  but  for  sgee 
to  come,  that  prompted  the  passage  ot  the  bill.  -  There  was  the  right  spirit  in  MiM'is8ippi  in  re- 
gard  to  internal  improvements,  and  thii*  bill  was  an  eviUouce  of  her  feeling,  and  the  heaitfolt 
mtere^^t  manifested  toward  internal  improvemeut«.  hhe  did  not  ask  where  this  road  was  to 
terminate  on  the  lake  shore.  No  petty  sictioual  feeliut;  goMrucd  hir  in  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
She  cared  not  where  it  terminated  k>  that  it  commuiiic^.tid  with  the  c.ty  of  New  Orleans.  It 
was  the  rood  she  wanted,  and  t^he  was  willing  it  might  Uiminate  any  iibere,  so  that  the  true 
olgect  be  carried  out,  and  ho  felt  f>uro  that  the  t^anic  noble  and  magnanimous  feeling  would 
actuate  the  people  of  Louisiana. 

**  The  committee  on  statistics  were  then  called  upon,  when  Mr.  DeBow  remarked  that  Mr.  Roh- 

inion,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  not  prv^seut    Ho  w^^a  d,  however,  ^ay  that  they  had 

before  them  a  large  mass  of  ^tati^tics  which  would  at  a  prober  time  be  laid  l>efore  the  convintion. 

**  Col.  Tarpley  htattd  that  as  Mr.  Miir^-hall,  the  i«ecrt  tary,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  fur  hiri  heme, 
he  would  nominate  Mr.  U.  ^.  l-onte  and  C.  A.  Dt^Frauce  as  ^secretaries,  which  motion  was  carried. 

"  J.  0.  Cribble,  of  Orleans,  then  oflt'red  the  followitag  ret>olutions  : 

**  Ae#o/r«/,  That  a  couimittee  of  throe  be  appointed  to  j.n  pare  a  memorial  to  Congress,  praying 
a  grant  of  the  alternate  sections  of  puWic  land  for  six  miles  on  each  siile  of  the  railroad,  and 
also  the  right  of  way  through  the  tome  where  the  road  !>hall  be  located.  That  said  mimorial, 
when  report<-d  and  ado{  (« d  (•>  this  ccnvention,  be  signed  by  all  the  members  of  this  convention 
in  their  reprusonUitive  charaeUj*. 

♦*  Beiolctd,  That  the  said  committee  be  requested  to  use  the  most  prompt  measures  to  secure 
the  action  of  Congress  on  :<aid  memorial,  and,  if  possible,  send  an  agent  to  >V  aahington  to  urge  the 
matter  there. 

•*  On  motion,  the  above  resolutions  were  adoptwl. 

**  Mr.  Clendenon,  of  Orleans,  then  offered  thv,  following  roanlution : 

**  Neiolvfd,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  the  loard  of  commissioners,  the  route  from 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  byway  of  Monticelio  and  HolmesriUe  to  the  town  of  Madisonville,  and 
that  Madisonville  be  ooade  Uic  lK>athcm  terminus  of  the  proposed  railroad,  with  water  comma* 
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Bkation  from  that  point  by  steamboftts  acnm  lake  Pontchartrafai  to  New  Orleans,  as  the 
practicable  route  for  the  road,  and  the  bent  calcnlfitcd  to  ensure  the  niccera  of  this  cnterpriae. 

**  A  communication  was  reoeired  fhna  Wm.  S.  Bojce,  Mayor  of  Laj&yctte,  appointiag  Meaai< 
».  B.  Conrad,  J.  F.  H.  Clafbome,  T.  J.  Itj,  and  P.  H.  Wood,  as  delegates  to  this  contention  U 
reprcflenl  the  parish  of  Jefferson. 

**  On  motion,  they  were  admitted  to  a  Beat,  and  Mr.  Wood  added  to  the  Tice-prcsidents. 

*'Blr.  Alfred  Hennen,  of  the  committee  on  memorials,  reported,  that,  in  obedience  to  a  resolu- 
tion passed  yesterday,  he  had  drawn  up  a  mtmorlal  to  Congress  praying  Ibr  alternate  gocUonsof 
public  land  of  each  township  on  each  side  of  the  contemplated  road  in  the  States  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana.    The  memorial  was  read  and  Rdopttnl. 

''Mr.  C'endenen  made  an  adrerse  report  to  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Gribble,  which,  on  motfatii 
was  received. 

"  Mr.  Orice  th«n  offered  a  set  of  resolutions  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  competent  e»- 
giaaer  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  three  routes  named  in  resolution  number  %  and  that  tb« 
commissioners  of  Louisiana  be  authorised  to  accept  the  termini  offered  b7  the  eommissionfirs  of 
MissiwippL 

**  The  debate  on  the  first  resolution  offered  hr  Mr.  Orice  grew  out  of  a  motion  to  amend,  hf 
Mr.  DeBow.  After  some  explanations  made  by  Mr.  Foute  and  the  president,  the  amendment  oif 
Mr.  DeBow  was,  on  motion  of  Judge  Haxris,  adopted,  and  the  resolution  as  amended  was  passed. 
The  second,  third  snd  fourth  resolutions  were  then  taken  up  and  adopted.  The  following  art 
the  resolutions  as  amended. 

*<  Raolwd,  That  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  late  act  of  the  legislature  of  Misiif- 
■ippi,  granting  a  charter  for  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  railroad,  be  requested  to  employ  ttw 
■orviees  of  a  competent  engineer  or  engineers,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  three  routes 
named  in  resolution  numlwr  2,  at  the  Ronticello  convention,  and  that  the  said  commissioners 
adopt  the  b^  and  moat  practicable  route,  and  the  one  which  according  to  the  surreys  and  esti- 
mates  will  appear  the  most  expedient, 

**  K/itolt^  That  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  be  further  requested 
to  raise  bv  subscription  the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  survey ;  and 
when  said  surveys  are  completed  the  enjirlneors  will  report  the  same  to  a  meeting  of  the  com^ 
missioners  named  in  the  charter  aforesaid,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  flist 
Monday  of  July  next. 

**  Httolvedy  That  said  commissioners  be  alto  requested  to  call  «  public  meeting  of  the  dtiiens 
of  New  Orleans,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  an  *  incorporation '  un- 
der the  act  of  Louisiana,  approved  March  16,  1848;  and  that  books  of  subscription,  in  oonformi^ 
with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  lio  provided  by  them  at  the  office  of  some  notary  public  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  reoeiting  subscriptions  to  stock  in  the  New  Orleans  and 
Jaduon  railroad — ^whicb  books  shall  remain  open  for  the  space  of  sixty  days. 

*'  HemilveA,  That  public  notice  be  given  by  said  commissioners  of  the  time  and  place  of  opening 
•aid  stock  list,  by  publication  in  three  of  the  newspapers  in  the  dty  of  New  Orleans,  once  within 
e^tfy  ten  days  preooding  the  final  act  of  incorporation. 

'^  **  k  committee  of  three  were  then  appointed  to  have  printed  in  pamphlet  form  the  proceedingt 
of  the  convention. 

**Oa  motion,  the  president  wat  aathoriaed  to  sign  the  names  of  the  aheent  delegates  to  tiM 
memorial  to  Congress. 

*ThfO  oonTeniion  then  t4}oamod  tine  die*" 
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t  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  EXPORTS  OF  CUBA. 

Ik  1849,  there  were  exported  from  Havanna  602,230  boxes  of  sugar,  a^inst 
684,981  the  previous  year,  and  241,106  boxes  against  31 0,66  J  from  Matanzas. 
Of  the  Havanna  exports,  Spain  took  107, 1p8;  Britain,  90,479,  and  the  United 
Statcii  about  62,000  boxes,  in  1H49.  Of  the  Matanzas  exports,  Britain  took  47,- 
286  ;  Russia,  30,496 ;  Spain,  22,148,  and  the  United  States  about  51,000  boxes, 
in  1849.  The  molasses  exports  of  Havanna,  in  1848.  were  26,960  hhds,;  in  lfc'49, 
36»692.  The  Matanzas,  62,210  hhds.  in  1848;  58,597  in  1»49.  Four-fifths  of 
these  exports  are  to  the  United  States.  The  molasses  exports  of  Cardenas  were 
73,983  hhds.  in  1848,  and  65,757  hhds.  in  1849— abnost  entirely  to  the  United 
States. 

2.  TRADE  OF  CHARLESTON. 

The  trade  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  gradually  but  steadily  increasing.  The 
Talue  of  ihe  exports  to  foreign  ports,  during  the  year  1849,  was  $15,62^,291,  •f 
which  $10,343,771  was  to  foreign  ports,  and  $5,494,5b0  coastwise. 
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3.  EXPORTS  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  ezp<nts 
from  Philadelphia,  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September  last : 


Hoar,  bW«., 23.VW 

Wheat,  btuh., ~.  24-2,664 

Corn,  buah., „ 1,200,228 

Corn  m«al,  bbls., 118,291 

Ry«  meal,  bbls., 2«,35l 

Ship  bread,  bbUu, 22,514) 

koKS, 7,320/ 

PoUtooA,  bash., 4,508 


Apploa,  bbls.^ 


670 


Riw,  tierces, 2.301 

Cotton,  Sm., .........1,359,109 

Tobarco,  hhds., 1,196 

Candles,  ttw.,... 7y%8,471 

Soap,  ft>s 1,163,968 

Toboicco  manuf.jsnuff,  lbs.   190,074'' 
♦'  Tobacco, 

IhB., 10,653 

Dried  fish,  quintals, 2,60)' 

Pickled  fish,  bbis., 671 


$1,187,684 

a<^4.ft6fl 

740.021 

336,523 

82,060 

79,866 

3,371 
1,012 

48,171 
104,808 

67,813 

148,870 

49,638 

6,887 
2,766 


IWf,bbl».,. — 4,077) 

Tallow,  lbi.,.« 274,316) 

lAork,  bbl».,....„ -  11,288) 

Hams,  lbs....... .6,691,428  V 

Lard,  ftw., .....2,340.584) 

Butter,  Ibi., 646,292) 

Choosa,  Ibs.,.........^ 210,372 1 

Tar  and  pitch,  bbli., 616) 

Beflin,  bbls., 6,423/ 

Sperm  oil,  galls., 2,909 

Whale  oU,  (^Is., 64,166 

Sperm  candles,  fiM., 90,731 

Coal,  tons, 1,709 

Bark,  hhds., 1,630 

Pulse  or  small  grain, 

Furniture, 

Maoufactur«d  iron,.... 

Drags, , ,...« 

DomottieoottoQj, 


87,67S 
008,97$ 

80,8tt 

10,801 

3,180 

16,820 

28,091 

6,988 

68,108 

11,011 

0,740 

104,04T 

16ft6T0 

160^1 


4.  COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE. 


Hunt's  Magasine  gives  a  translation  of  the  annual  report  of  the  French  De- 
partment of  Customs,  for  the  yuar  1843,  from  which  ve  make  the  following 
extracts : 

The  general  commerce  of  France  with  her  colonies  and  foreign  nations,  ia 
18i*^,  amounted,  including  imports  and  exports,  to  2,0l5,000,000f. 

This  is  599,000,()00f.,  or  23  per  cent,  less  than  the  previous  year--384,000,- 
OOOf.,  or  16  per  cent,  less  than  tlie  average  of  the  five  previous  years. 


MARITIME  TRADE. 


Out  of  l,144,900,000f., 
carried  under  the  French 
fla^s,  729,000.U00f.,  or  51 
and  the  past  five  years, 
per  cent.,  compared  with 
five  years.  The  falling 
Uie  first,  and  21  per  cent. 


the  value  of  the  maritime  trade,  the  amount  of  goods 
flag  is  7l2,000,000f.,  or  49  per  cent.;  under  foreign 
per  cent.  The  proportion  was  46  to  54,  for  the  year 
The  decrea-^e  of  the  share  of  the  French  marine  is  19 
the  last  year — 11  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  past 
off  as  respects  foreign  Vessels,  is  but  30  per  cent  on 
on  the  second,  period. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  TOOXTHOi. 

Of  the  general  commerce  of  France,  the  share  of  the  United  States,  England, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Sardinia,  Spain,  the  German  Customs  ITnion,  Russia  and 
Turkey,  is  71  per  cent ;  that  of  Brazil,  tlie  Low  Countries  and  the  two  Sicilies, 
five  per  cent.  Of  the  colonies,  Algeria  aloue  shares  in  the  movement  to  the  extent 
of  4/^  per  cent.,  and  to  her  belongs  the  seventh  place  in  the  list.  The  share  of 
the  other  colonie'^  is  but  five  per  coat.  The  trade  with  both  the  United  Statw 
and  Sardinia  has  fallen  off  16  per  cent.;  with  Bel'T^iura,  24  per  cent.;  with  Spain, 
the  Gterman  Union,  Rus.sia  and  Turkey,  21, 39,  56  and  57  per  cent.,  respectively. 
England  and  Switzerland  alo?io  prt^ent  different  results,  tJie  increase  for  the  for- 
mer being  ll,000,0()Of.,  and  4,()00.0l)()f.  for  the  latter,  or  four  and  two  per  cent 

In  imports  of  products  for  home  consumption,  and  exports  of  articles  fur  home 
production,  England  take;*  the  lead  of  the  United  Sfcato.»^ — in  1848,  the  amount  of 
this  trade  with  the  latter  bein^  2l7,50(),U0!)f.;  with  the  former,  rather  more  than 
2lri/no,000f.  Tho  advance  on  ISIT,  for  England,  has  been  ten  per  cent;  the 
fallin::^  off  for  the  United  States,  16  per  cent.  In  the  actual  value,  12  per  cent 
increa«^e  for  tho  former,  and  30  per  cent,  decrease  for  the  latter.  In  1847,  the 
amount  of  tho  En<:liMh  trulL' was  IH9.  )00,000f.;  of  that  of  the  United  States, 
223.000,000f.  In  1848,  that  of  tho  English  was  2l2,000,000f.;  of  the  United 
States,  15G.0«X),000f. 

In  the  transit  trade,  Switzerland  has  maintained  the  first  place,  as  respects 
the  value  of  goods  exported,  and  the  United  States  the  fir-it,  as  respects  the  value 
of  ;^)od4  impK)rted ;  the  former  being  42  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  two  per  cent. 
more  than  in  Ib^lT  ;  the  latter  i9,29  per  cent.,  a  diminution  of  four  per  cent 
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The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  report,  exhibit  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  France  with  the  United  States,  in  1848 : 

IMFOETS  rmOM  TBJC  WVtXD  STATES  INTO  FRANCX. 

QKsnm^  ooxMiKca.  spbcui.  commibcb. 

Quantity,  Value,  Quantity.               Value. 

Cotton  wool,  kfl., « 64,31V§4  48,881,209f.  43,248,984  88,«24,G86i: 

Lwrf  tobacco, „ 6,688^928  6,638.923  6,930,139  6,930,139 

Hogs'lMd, ^ 3,336,778  2,336,745  1,966,244  1,876,871 

OoTCMir, ^ ««^. 836,598  1,840.516  668,773  1,261,100 

GoIdduBt, 64,936  1,648.080  64,936  1,64S,0«0 

ftioe, -.  8,490,582  1,590,439  8,268,603  l,4i9y4IB 

5.  SHIP  BinLDING,  AC,  IK  NEW  YORK. 

Ship  BviLnnro  Dueino  the  Year  1849. — ^Below  we  give  a  Btatoment  of  the  ves- 
sels launched  from  the  various  yards  in  this  city  and  vicinity  during  the  past 
year,  with  their  names,  aggregate  tonnage,  Ac;  also,  the  class  of  vessels  now  cm 
the  stocks,  Ac.  Taking  into  consideration  the  unhealthy  season  through  which 
we  have  passed,  it  will  be  seen  a  very  fair  amount  of  business  has  been  done  at 
the  various  yards. 

Mr.  Thomas  Collyer  has  launched  three  steamboats,  viz. :  The  Anglo-Ameri- 
can, Stillman  Wilt,  and  Joseph  Belknap.  He  has  one  steamboat  on  the  stoclra 
ready  for  launching,  with  her  lH>ilers  and  machiuery  in;  her  model  is  unexcep- 
tionable, and  if  ono  can  judge  from  her  appearance  on  the  {'locks,  she  will  be, 
when  launched,  one  of  the  fastest,  if  not  the  fastest,  boat  of  her  class  afloat. 
Mr.  C.  is  also  building  a  steamboat  intended  for  navigating  the  river  Potomac, 
between  WaBhington  and  the  various  ports  on  the  river. 

Mr.  George  Collyer  has  launched  two  steamboats,  one  called  the  Norwalk,  and 
one  of  1,500  tons,  which  has  not.  as  yet,  received  a  name.  The  latter  is  now  at 
the  Phenix  Foundry,  receiving  her  machinery,  and  will  be  ready,  during  the 
ensuing  simimer,  to  take  her  place  on  the  Hudson  river,  between'this  city  and 
Albany;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  re-assert,  as  we  have  before  predicted,  that 
she  will  be  the  fastest  boat  afloat  Mr.  Collyer  is  removing  his  yard  a  few  rods 
farther  to  the  northward:  consequently  he  has  no  vessel  on  the  stocks. 

Mr.  William  Collyer,  comer  of  Twelfth  street  and  avenue  C,  having  been 
indisposed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  has  not  built  any  vessel.  He  has 
now  on  the  stocks  in  his  yard  two  steamboats,  one  of  which  is  160  feet  in 
length  and  the  other  100,  both  of  which,  in  model  and  workmanship,  will  re- 
flect credit  on  him  as  a  steamboat  builder. 

Mr.  William  H.  Brown  has  launched  the  mammoth  steamship  Atlantic,  of 
3,000  tons,  for  Mr.  E.  K.  Collins's  line  of  Liver])Ool  steamers,  and  the  steamboat 
Cayuga,  of  about  350  tons.  He  has  on  the  stocks  another  steams^hip  of  3,000  tons, 
the  Arctic,  which  will  equal  the  Atlantic  in  every  respect,  also  for  Mr.  Collins*8 
line,  and  two  steamboats  of  500  tons  each. 

Messrs.  Westervelt  and  Mackay  have  launched  the  steamship  Goldhunter,  of 
700  tons,  now  on  her  way  to  San  Francisco;  the  ship  Constellation,  of  2,000  tons, 
now  running  in  a  Liverpool  line;  the  Jacob  A.  WestorvoU,  now  on  her  first  voy- 
age to  Liverpool;  the  Southampton,  in  the  Ixjndon  line  of  packets;  and  the  ba^ 
Powhattan,  all  of  which  are  first  class  vessels.  They  have  now  on  the  stocks 
three  ships,  two  of  which  will  be  completed  in  a  short  time,  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  which  is  3,250. 

Mr.  William  H.  Webb  has  launched  six  ships,  one  stcamtug  and  one  schoon- 
er, as  follows  :  Ship  Albert  Gallatin,  of  2,0l>0  tons;  Manhattan,  of  l,t^00  tons; 
Guy  Mannering,  of  2,0U0  tons;  Gallia,  of  1 ,650  tons;  Catharine,  of  700  tons;  and 
James  Drake,  of  640  tons;  steamtug,  Goliah,  of  411  tons;  and  schooner,  Samuel 
M.  Fox,  of  270  tons,  which  is  now  on  her  way  to  San  Francisco.  They  have  on 
the  stocks  two  ships,  of  about  1,200  tons  each,  and  one  steamship,  which  is  to 
run  between  this  port  and  Savannah. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Dimon  have  launched  one  clipper  ship  of  600  tons,  which 
is  now  nearly  ready  for  sea.  She  has  not  yet  received  a  name,  but  belongs  to  a 
company  at  St.  Petersburg.  They  have  on  the  stocks  two  ships — one  of  1,200 
tons,  intended  for  the  Liverpool  trade;  and  the  other  of  700  tons. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  has  launched  one  steamship — the  Pacific,  of  3,000  tons  and  up- 
wards, for  Messrs.  £.  K.  Collinses  Liverpool  line  of  steamships;  and  the  clipper 
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ship  Oriental,  of  about  1^200  tons,  now  on  her  way  to  the  Ernst  Indies.  He  has 
HOW  on  the  stocks  the  steamship  Antarctic,  of  3,0u0  tons,  also  for  the  Liverpool 
line  of  packets;  and  one  ship  of  1,100  tons  burthen. 

Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Sneeden  have  launched  two  steamboats — the  Canonicus, 
of  400  tons,  now  at  Fall  river,  and  the  Tabaga,  of  300  tons,  probably  at  Havanna 
before  this  time.  They  are  building  it  steamboat  of  250  feet  in  leng:th,  to  run 
between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  of  a  very  fine  model,  the  frame  of  which  is 
braced  together  by  iron  bars,  crossing  erfch  other  diagonally,  which  will  give  her 
great  strength. 

Messrs.  Perrine,  Patterson  and  Stack,  at  Williamsburg,  have  launched  two 
ships,  one  bark  and  six  ferry  boats.  The  ships  were  the  Ticonderoga  and  Phil- 
adelphia, and  bark  Jasper.  The  Philadelphia  has  just  returned  from  her  first 
voyage  to  Liverpool.  They  have  one  fine  ship  on  the  stocks,  of  1,185  tons, 
which  is  readv  for  launching. 

Messrs.  Jaoez  Williams  A  Sons  have  launched  tho  ship  Washin^n,  th» 
lar|?cst  merchantman  afloat,  now  readv  to  sail  on  her  first  voyage  to  Liverpool; 
and  the  bark  Green  Point,  a  beautiful  vessel,  now  on  her  way  to  California. 
They  have  a  pilot  boat  of  90  tons  now  on  the  stocks. 

KECAPirUL&nOH. 

Steaw^  Steam'  Fbrry 

ihipt.  boats.  Ships.  Barht.  ScKrt.  6oatf.  ToM. 

Lftunchod, 3              9  14  8              1  6  36 

On  atoclu, 3              7  9  ...              1  ...  90 

ToUl, 6  16  23  8  2  6  66 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Messrs.  Barclay  <b  Townsend,  at  Hoboken,  have 
launched  one  ship,  and  a  schooner  of  575  tons;  and  Messrs.  Cafes  &  Allison, 
also  at  Hoboken,  have  launched  one  schooner,  one  steamboat,  and  a  barge,  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  which  is  770. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  launched  during  the  year,  is  31,955,  and  what  is  now 
on  the  stocks  amounts  to  about  20,23  J  tous. 

HOBTAIITT. 

Total  deaths  l&i9,  22,372,  being  7,754  more  than  in  1849.  The  deaths  by 
cholera  reached  5,072,  and  are  included.  About  one-half  the  deaths  were  under 
ten  vears  of  age.  Of  the  deaths,  13,300  were  citisens  of  the  United  States,  5,968 
Irish,  <fec. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  SUGAR  MAKHS^G  BY  THE  XEW  PROCESS  OP  MELSENS. 

We  learn  from  the  Franklin  fLa.)  Banner,  that  Messrs.  Lyman  and  Todd,  of 
that  parish,  have  adopted  Melsens's  process  in  sugar  making,  and  met  with  de- 
cided success.  The  sugar,  according  to  the  Banner,  is  a  splendid  article,  and 
the  contrast  between  it  and  sugar  made  by  the  old  process,  is  represented  as  quite 
wonderful.  The  sugar  yielded  but  a  very  small  amount  of  molasses,  and  what 
it  did  yield  was  uncommonly  thick.  The  process  by  which  this  result  has  been 
obtained,  is  as  follows  : 

A  small  quantity  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime  was  mixed  with  water,  and  the 
mixture  placed  in  a  tin  vessel,  over  one  end  of  the  mill-bed,  in  such  a  position 
that  a  small  fstreara,  issuing  from  the  Vf\->sel,  would  mirujle  with  the  cane  juice, 
as  it  passed  from  under  the  cylinders  to  the  spout  leading  to  the  cistern.  By 
this  means,  the  fre^-h  juice,  as  soon  as  it  left  the  cans,  min;^ed  at  once  witli  tho 
liquid,  and  such  is  the  character  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime,  that  it  at  once  neu- 
tralizes every  teudency  to  acidity  that  ]>rovioiJslv  existed  in  the  juice.  Professor 
Meb^ens  is  of  the  opinion,  ^lat,  the  monu-iit  the  juice  leaves  the  cells  of  the  cane, 
it  commences  chau'/ing  into  an  acid,  and  that,  if  the  bisulphite  of  lime  is  at 
once  mixed  with  it,  this  tendency,  so  injurious  to  crystallization,  is  at  once 
destroyed.  «»*»»«•»•»« 
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We  learn  that,  in  Florida,  Mr.  Palmer  procured  the  hypoanlphite  of  lime  frotm 
Kew  York,  and  experimented  on  the  plantation  of  Aloert  U.  PhiUipe.  The 
juice  of  some  fifty  cane,  four  gallons  in  ^antity,  yielded  fifteen  pounds  annr, 
about  double  the  usual  amount.  It  is  of  exceUent  quality.  No  odor  of  sulphur 
was  retained  by  the  sugar.  Mr.  Palmer  was  informed,  by  Nevr  York  chemistfl, 
that  the  ingredient  could  be  manufactured  at  trifling  expense. 

A  gentleman  in  Texas,  Wm.  F.  Wilkins,  writes  us  in  regard  to  the  process  of 
Melsens :  • 

**  I  find  no  person  who  understands  the  process  properly,  and  I  see  no  accouBts 
giring  a  correct  explanation— inasmuch  as  some  say  it  is  whiting,  others  chalk, 
many  sulphate  of  lime,  bisulphate  of  lime,  hvposulphate,  dc,  whereas,  tlie 
chemical  compound  is  the  bitutphite  of  Hme.  All  sulphates  are  salts,  manufac- 
tured from  a  base  and  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  sulphate  of  lime  ih  one  proportion 
of  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  the  lime;  its  other  names  are,  plaster  of  pariB, 

S'psum,  and  Bometimes  alabaster.  When  two  proportions  of  acid  are  used,  it  is 
en  a  bisulphate.  But  a  sulphite  has,  for  one  of  its  component  parts*  sulphur- 
ous acid,  and  a  bisulphite  two  proportions.  To  render  this  more  easy  of  gen- 
eral aud  easy  comprehension,  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  all  baits,  formed  whenihe 
acid  bahe  ends  in  ic,  will  end  in  atc^  b«t«hould  the  acid  base  end  in  out,  theo« 
according  to  chemical  nomenclature,  it  will  terminate  with  ite. 

"  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that,  for  the  prevention  of  wines,  cider,  molasses, 
Ac.,  souring  or  fermenting,  cider  and  wine-makers,  as  well  as  planters,  have,  for 
years,  been  in  the  habit  of  burning  in  their  vats,  cisteniP,  barrels,  Ac,  a  ^mall 
portion  of  sulphur,  in  the  form  of  a  few  brimstone  matches.  Dr.  Ure  thus  ex- 
plains this:  he  says  the  fumes  which  are  ^melt  fo  pungent  when  we  bum  a 
match,  is  sulphurous  acid,  which,  in  an  empty  barrel,  charges  it  with  sulphur- 
ous acid  gas.  This  gas  combiiit8  with  the  lime,  and  beccmes  a  mfphiU  of  linae, 
and  perfectly  prevents  souring  or  femicntalioii,  sufficiently  long  for  any  sea 
▼oyage.     Dr.  Ure's  words  arc  ah  near  these  as  I  can  recollect : 

"  Ihe  manufacture  and  use  of  the  b^miphite  of  lime,  according  to  M.  Mel- 
sens's  process,  is  simple,  and,  I  doubt  not,  effective,  especiallv  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  second  products.  Since  water  alone  has  a  wondertul  affinity  for  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  it  will  be  well  to  charge  the  receiving  vessel  with  strong  milk 
of  lime,  say  lU^  Baumc  Into  this  receiver  insert  a  tube,  Jiear  the  bottom,  con- 
nected to  a  retort,  or  other  convenient  luted  heater;  when  the  retort  is  heated  to 
500^  F.,  the  gas  will  now  be  rapidly  fonned,  and,  j  a^^ing  into  the  milk  of  lim€, 
yon  will  soon  have  the  rtKjuired  sulphite,  which  nmy  be  diluted  aud  used  with 
splendid  re^ulLs.  By  the  aid  of  a  simple,  mechanically  arranged  drippii  g-box, 
worked  by  a  i^mall  rod,  attached  to  the  mill,  the  quuTitity  required  could  thus 
be  regulated  to  a  nicety,  suspendtd  over  the  top  roller  of  the  mill." 

2.  SUCCESSFUL  SUGAR  PLANTING  IN  FLORIDA. 

We  learn,  from  a  responsible  source,  the  following  particulars  respecting  the 
success  of  the  past  year's  planting  by  Maj.  Starke,  at  fc?pring  Garden  in  Oiiaige 
county : 

Ma).  Starke,  we  l)elieve,  has  planted  but  three  or  four  years,  and  has  been  able 
to  give  but  little  of  his  personal  si.pervision  to  his  crop.  AVith  fifUen  hand-^  he 
has  made,  at  Spring  Garden,  sixty  five  hhds.  of  very  suinrior  sugar,  between 
three  and  four  tlioutand  gallons  of  molasses,  one  hundred  bu^hehi  rice,  tobacco 
to  the  amount  of  tifk-en  liundred  dollars  in  value,  iHsidos  an  ajiiple  provision  crop. 

Twelve  acres  of  newly-cleared  land  jiroduced  ihirty  hhds.  (^f  Mi^rar,  being  two 
and  a  half  hhds.  to  the  acre  ;  and,  .'•till  more  rcnmrkable,  fum  twelve  sialks  of 
cane  there  were  six  and  a  half  gallons  of  juice  expressed,  which  stood,  bv  the 
saccharometer,  at  eU-veu  and  a  half. 

With  these  remarkable  results  before  us,  we  mav  indeed  say,  that  ea^^t  Fhirida 
is  a  sugar  country.  Ihe  crops  of  Sadler,  Mar^hall,  Starke,  <Vc.,  have  settltd  the 
question  as  to  the  immeu^e  profit  to  Ik'  d«  ri\ed  from  the  culture  of  the  cane,  and 
now  that  the  Indians  are  being  rapidly  removid,  and  ml  danger  frt»m  that  source 
is  at  end,  we  look  forward,  with  the  Irightest  anticipations,  to  the  future  pros- 
perity of  our  Slate. 

We  shall  l>e  f;lad  to  oltain  fnrllu  r  >ta;i^tics  of  th*agrlcultural  operations  of 
our  planters,  il  i>  r(s;/i, ,  \\ni  an  dc-lnd  to  demon^tiaie  practically  what  our 
lands  are  capable  of  procr.ti)-^,^ — ^bl.  ^AU^tttLne  •.i.\citnl  t-ty. 
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X  IMPROVEMENT  IN  SUGAR  MAKINO. 

A  correspondent  of  the  San  Au^stine  Ancient  Oity  has  the  following  in  re- 
lation to  an  alleged  improvement  in  sugar  making : 

*'  I  will  mention  one  improrement  (not  disco  very)  I  have  made  in  cooling  and 
dripping  my  sugar,  whicn  I  canaot  too  hiffhlj  recommend  to  sugar  planters 
^enerallj.  It  is  the  plan  of  Dutrane^a  Frendi  planter  in  St.  Domingo,  before  the 
msnrrection.  I  caused  a  number  of  his  coolers  to  be  made,  and,  upon  experi- 
ment, I  found  them  to  be  every  thin^  I  could  desire.  With  these  coolers  I  cure  and 
drip  my  sugar  completely  in  from  eight  to  ten  days.  The  sugar  is  then  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  pack  with  a  pounder,  either  is  hoe^heads  or  boxes,  for  the  market. 
The  sugar  cured  by  this  process  has  a  rich,  bright,  bold  grain,  free  from  molas- 
ses or  mother  liquor,  ana  will  never  drip  a  particle  on  any  voyage  it  may  be 
subject  to.  The  rationale  of  the  matter  is,  that  nature  is  not  disturbed  in  her 
operations,  from  the  commencement  of  granulation,  until  the  process  of  forming, 
cooling  and  dripping,  is  completed. 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  information  if  you  desire  it.  The  plan  of  the 
cooler  can  be  found  m  almost  any  good  work  on  sugar  manufacturing ;  but  it 
will  give  me  pleasure  to  describe  the  particular  thinff  at  any  time.  I  think,  fur- 
ther, U^t  the  quantity  of  mulasses  is  mvch  dimini^ed  by  this  process." 

4.  SCHUTZENBAOH'S  SYSTEM  OF  CURING  SUGAR. 

The  following  letter  is  from  an  intelligent  gentleman  in  London  : ' 

"  In  accordance  with  your  kind  desire,  that  I  should  give  you  a  statement  in 
writing  of  Schutzenbach's  system  of  curing  sugar,  whidi  has  been  so  succe88- ' 
fully  adopted  by  the  beet-root  sugar  manufacturers  of  Germany,  Austria  and 
France,  in  order  that  you  may  bring  it  under  the  consideration  of  "West  India 
planters,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  observations : 

"Mr.  Schutzenbach's procasa  corameuces  with  the  curing  of  concentrated  svr- 
np,  and  depends  on  the  superior  affinity  which  water  has  for  uncrystallizaole 
Birup,  or  molasses,  to  that  which  it  has  for  the  crystallizable  particles  of  sugar, 
and  on  the  economical  mode  of  applying  this  principle  by  allowing  tlie  sugar  in 
peculiar  cases  to  drain,  then  by  covering  or  washing  the  sugars  first  with  a  so- 
lution of  molasses,  and  sugar  rather  cleaner  than  the  sugar  under  treatment ; 
secondly,  by  treating  the  bame  sugar  with  still  purer  sirup ;  and  thirdly,  by 
treating  it  with  pure  sugar  and  water.  Thus,  the  sirup  running  from  tJie  cases 
of  finished  sugar,  or  those  treated  with  the  pure  solution,  contains  a  certain 
portion  of  molasses,  which  has  replaced  some  crystals  of  sugar  left  behind  with 
the  sugar  purified,  and  is  the  liquor  used  for  the  second  washing  of  new  or  raw  su- 
gar. It  performs  its  duty  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  leaving  crystals  in  exchange 
lor  still  dirtier  molasses,  and,  running  off,  is  again  used  for  performing  the  finit 
washing  of  the  sugar  under  treatment;  and  having  again  parted  with  crystals, 
and  associated  its^f  with  dirtier  molasses,  it  runs  into  the  same  cistern,  which 
receives  the  first  runnings  of  the  cases,  containing  newly  concentrated  and 
granulated  sirup,  and  is  either  boiled  up  again  and  purified  by  the  same  pro- 
cess, or  sold  as  molasses  of  a  very  good  quality.  It  boiled  and  cleared,  the 
resulting  residue  may  be  treated  again  in  the  same  manner,  or  be  converted  into 
rum  in  the  usual  way. 

"The  success  of  this  plan  depends  on  the  exposure  of  the  sugar  in  cases -of 
about  eighteen  inches  square,  and  eight  inches  deep,  having  a  peculiar  filtering 
surface  so  made  of  iron  wire  that  the  sugar-crystals  cannot  pass  through  it, 
while  it  affords  a  perfectly  free  egress  to  the  molasses.  These  oases  hold  one 
cwt.  each,  and  cost  about  twenty  to  twenty  four  shillings  complete ;  when  in 
use  tJiey  are  placed  one  over  the  other  in  rank's  of  four  to  six  deep,  and  miqr 
rest  on  moveable  trucks  for  facility  of  operating. 

"  The  saving  of  time  and  laJwr  in  curing  su^ar  on  this  methodical  plan  is  very 
great;»and  as  tlie  draining,  first,  second  and  third  washings  are  effected  in  8  hours 
each,  the  wliole  operation  of  draining  and  washing  is  completed  in  thirty-two 
hours  after  filling  into  the  cases,  vrhich  takes  place  the  day  after  the  sugar  is 
first  made,  the  night  being  tioplt»ycd  in  allowing  the  concentrated  sirup  to  cool 
and  ^lanulate  in  lai^e  iriii  or  {\  i>(>d  v^^^t'N  before  filling  into  the  draining 
ca^o  ;  thus,  on  Moi;ua_\ ,  the  i;:iie  juire  "Would  \o  cooked,  concentrated,  and  set 
to  cool  and  granulate ;  on  Tue.-^tlay  the  mairs  would  be  placed  in  the  cases,  and  on 
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Wednesday  eTening,  deaned  eusar  would  be  dry  and  ready  for  packing  in  Uie 
hogafaeads  for  shipment ;  and  the  crybtals  are  so  finn  and  free  trom  moisture 
that  no  waate  can  occur  on  the  voyage. 

^ "  Three  wadunga,  as  described,  furnish  beautifully  white  crystals  of  sugar 
similar  to  crushed  lumps  ;  and  if  double-refined  loaves  are  required,  these  crys- 
tals of  sugar  are  melted  with  water,  parsed  through  charcocd  mters,  ooncen^nted 
by  vacuum  pans,  and  filled  into  loaves  in  the  usual  way. 

"  In  France  where  double-refined  loaf  sugar  is  made  direct  from  the  b«et-roat 
juice,  six  per  cent,  of  double-refined  sugar  is  obtained  on  Schutxenbach's  sys^ 
tem,  where  &ye  per  cent,  of  muscovado  only  can  be  obtained  by  the  moat  approv- 
ed apparatus  of  charcoal  filters,  vacuum  pans,  etc.,  without  his  process ;  and 
this  is  occasioned  by  the  complete  separation  of  all  crystal! izable  sugar  from  the 
molasses.  No  intermediate  Qualities  of  second  loaves  and  bastards  are  pro- 
duced ;  the  result  being  only  double-refined  su^  and  molasses  totallv  exhaust- 
ed. Moreover,  every  day's  produce  is  similar,  instead  of  varying  as  by  the  old 
process  of  refining ;  and  no  bastard  molds  (which  occupy  a  large  space  for 
several  weeks)  are  required. 

**  Each  case  contains  one  cwt.  of  sugar  and  is  occupied  with  that  quantity  for 
only  three  days ;  thus,  three  tons  of  sugar  made  daily  will  require  the  planter 
t»  be  provided  with  3  x  20  x  6  =  3G0  ca^es,  say  400  to  allow  of  repairs ;  and  the 
space  required  to  contain  them  will  be  a  curing  house  25  feet  broad  and  35  feet 
long  ;  the  second  curing  house  for  re-boiled  sirups  will  contain  about  one-third 
the  above  number  of  cases  and  be  one-third  the  area. 

"  In  refining  colonial  sugars  by  the  most  improved  vacuum  process,  the  lanrest 
yield  claimed  U  73.21  per  c^jnt  loaves,  9.B21  bastardy  '4.28  treacle  and  2.68 
wa«te  =100.  By  Schutzeubach's  process  added  to  the  refinery,  86  per  cent, 
finest  loaves,  11  per  cent,  molast^ea  and  3  per  cent,  dirt  =  100  is  produced. 
The  cost  for  labor  is  reduced,  and  the  animal  charcoal  required  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  now  cmployud. 

"  I  have  endeavored  to  state  the  leading  features  of  the  plan  in  as  few  words 
and  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible,  and  shall  be  ^ad  of  the  opportunity  to  go 
fully  into  tne  matter  with  any  parties  desirous  of  investigating  it,  and  to  furnish 
estimates  and  plans  for  all  things  necessary.  I  can  also  offer  facilities  of  teach- 
ing the  modus  fiperauHi  in  the  manufactories  and  refineries  of  France,  to  the 
nominees  of  such  parties  as  enter  into  arrangements  for  availing  themselves  of 
the  benefits  offered.  I^remain  yours,  very  truly,  Joseph  Woods," 

5.  8.  CAROLINA  MECHANICS'  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

"We  published  in  our  February  number  the  results  of  the  first  fkir  of  this  valu- 
able institute.  We  have  since  received  the  address  delivered  by  Gov.  Hammond, 
apapcrof  therreatest  abilit  v,  and  shall  endeavor  in  our  next  to  present  a  large  part 
of  it  to  our  readers.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  that  the  institute  holds  another 
fair  in  November  next,  and  we  call  upon  our  planters  and  manufacturers  to 
notice  its  circular : 

"  The  institute,  at  its  annual  fair,  to  be  held  in  this  city  on  the  third  Ti/crdSsy 
in  November  next,  will  award  PREMIUMS  (in  addition  to  specimens  of  medb- 
anism  and  the  arts)  for  the  following  articles  : 

Vor  the  best  bale  of  sc»-iBland  eoUon,  not  lesa 

than  300  lbs. 
For  tho  bef>t  bale  of  short-fftapio  cotton,  not  less 

than  300  lbs. 
For  the  best  tiorcc  of  rice. 
For  the  bvtst  hognhead  of  Mosoorado  sugar. 

"  It  is  the  intention  of  the  institute,  with  the  consent  of  the  persons  sending 
the  above  articles,  to  forward  such  as  receive  premiums  to  the  'World's  Fair,*  to 
be  held  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  JH51.  It  is  likewise 
intended  to  select,  from  the  specimens  of  '  art  and  design  '  which  may  be* pre- 
sented, such  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  especial  distinction,  to  be  forwaroed, 
for  competition  to  this  cjreat  *  industrial  exhibition.* 

"The  Committee  on  Premiums,  tlierefore,  earne^^tly  appenl  to  all  the  produc- 
tive interests  of  our  country,  to  aid  ibf?  institute  in  thus  advancing  our  home 
enterpriscij,  and  give  them  reputation  and  character  abroad. 

G.  N.  Keynolds,  Jr.,) 
C.  D.  Care,  >  Committee  on  Premiums." 


For  the  beet  leaf  tobacco,  not  len  tiiaa  100 

lbs. 
For  the  best  barrel  of  wheat  flour. 
For  tho  bept  tierce  of  Indian  corn. 
For  tho  bent  barrel  of  spirits  of  tarpentine. 
For  the  best  barrel  of  rosin. 


tt 


"  Wm.  Lebbt, 
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6.  THE  CULTURE  OF  INDIGO. 

The  indigo  plant,  in  common  with  the  sugar  cane,  cotton  and  tobacco  plants, 
is  indigenous  to  America ;  yet,  while  the  latter  three  products  have  become  im- 

Sortant  staples  in  the  commerce  of  our  country,  the  former  has  ceased  to  attract 
le  attention  of  our  planters,  and  is  now  entirely  unknown  among  the  produc- 
tions of  the  South.  An  exchange  statefl,  that,  in  the  year  1748,  South  Carolina 
exported  to  Great  Britain  200,000  pounds  of  indigo,  and  that,  in  1787,  it  had  be- 
come one  of  the  staples  of  that  State.  At  the  present  time,  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  in  indigo  is  of  considerable  imp»oitance.  She  imports  it  principally  fW>m 
Benffal  and  the  neighboring  provinces,  and,  retaining  whatever  q^uantity  is 
needful  for  home  consumption,  exports  the  balance.  During  the  six  months 
ending  the  5th  of  July,  1m8,  her  imports  in  this  product  amounted  to  20|535 
owt,  and  for  the  same  period,  ending  1849,  to  30,249  cwt.  The  home  consump- 
tion averages  about  3,000,000  lbs.  a  year.  France  consumes  about  the  same 
Suantity.  The  United  States  use  it  to  a  large  extent,  but  the  average  yearly 
eraana  we  are  unable  to  give,  not  having  the  necessary  statistics  in  our  pos- 
session. 

An  article  of  so  much  conset^uence  and  so  extensively  used  as  this  appears  to 
be,  and,  at  the  same  time,  derived  from  a  plant  indigenous  to  our  own  soil,  de- 
serves some  notice,  and  the  more  especially,  seeing  that  its  production  here  has  en- 
tirely ceased.  Why  is  it  that  our  planters  cannot  find  it  profitable  to  cultivate 
the  indigo  plant  in  the  South  ?  It  is  said  that  the  cheap  laoor  of  India  has  driven 
them  from  the  market  But  cannot  the  planter  compete  with  the  labor  of  India 
in  the  production  of  indigo  as  well  as  m  sugar,  cotton  and  tobacco  ?  We  are 
not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  all  the  factsrelative  to  the  cost  of  producing 
this  article  in  the  Southern  States,  nor  the  quality  of  the  same,  but  it  seems  to 
tM,  that,  if  in  these  respects  we  are  on  the  same  footing  with  those  countries 
which  produce  it  so  largely  now,  we  might  not  only  raise  enough  for  our  own 
use,  but  as  an  article  of  export  also.  In  producing  sugar,  cotton  and  tobacco, 
we  are  eminently  succe-^^ful — ^why  not, then, succeed  in  uie  production  of  indigo? 
As  our  manufactures  increase,  our  demand  for  this  article  will  also  become  aug- 
mented. It  appears  that,  in  some  respects,  the  manufacture  of  indigo  is  more 
feasible  than  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Mr.  McOulloch  states,  that  the  fixed 
capital  required  in  its  manufacture  "  consists  of  a  few  vats  of  common  masonry 
for  steeping  the  plant  and  precipitating  the  coloring  matter,  a  boiling  and  dry- 
ing house,  and  a  dwelling  nouse  for  Uie  planter.  These,  for  a  factory  of  tea 
pairs  of  vats,  capable  of  producing,  at  an  average,  12,500  lbs.  of  indigo,  worth, 
on  the  sDot,  £2,500,  will  not  cost  (in  India)  above  £1,500  sterling.  The  build- 
ings ana  machinery  necessary  to  produce  an  equal  value  in  susar  and  rum  would 
probably  cost  about  £4,000.'^^  He  further  adds,  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
British  planters  in  India  have  never  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  If 
such  are  the  causes  alone  that  have  induced  the  British  planter  to  resort  to  the 
production  of  indigo,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Southern  planter  to  test  the 
matter  thorouglily.  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  we  may  become  extensive  and 
8ucces8ful  producers  of  the  same.  It  may  be,  that  there  are  serious  obstacles  in 
the  wUy  of  its  production,  of  which  we  have  not  made  mention. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  LOUISIAKA  GEOLOGY  AND  HTDBOGBAPHT. 

VnansBsfm  Forshat,  who  was  one  of  the  Kontlmnen  omploTed,  sereral  jean  ago,  to  make  a  geo- 
logiml  exploration  of  this  State,  whirh  was  nerer  publiabed,  bat  lost  in  manuscript,  has  laielj 
heen  lecturing  in  New  Orleans  upon  tho  grncral  subject.  We  give  the  substance  of  one  of  theaa 
lecturcMi,  HH  reported  by  Mr.  Frost,  in  tho  Cres^cent. 

The  Suuo  prurient''  hut  a  limited  geolopiral  fteld.  It  is  diridod  into  the  leading  grand  divisioitf 
of  tertiary,  diluvial  and  alluTial.  Tht>  tertiary  bods  occupy  two-fifths  of  the  State,  as  Is  shown 
upon  a  chart  delineated  by  Prof.  Forshay. 

**  Tho  tertiary  lies  north  of  a  waving  line,  oommt^ncing  on  the  Sabine,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nechos,  crossing  Red  river  twenty  miles  north  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Ooaohita,  ten  miles  north 
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of  HarriMmlnxK.    Itf  beds  oraiain  eoal  O^uminom  Vrown  oottQ^  salty  htm,  ociitr,  gjpmm  and 

maris.  The  cou  was  inferior  to  Pittsburgh  coai,  and  woold  not  oompote  with  it  in  market,  hoi 
was  worth  deTsloping  for  use,  in  those  portions  of  the  State,  where  the  better  coals  would  not  hear 
the  eapense  of  tran^K>rtation.  It  abounded  in  Sabine,  NaU4utoGhe«,  Caddo  and  BeSoio,  and  all 
the  pai  ishes  thence  east  to  the  Ouachita  river.  Salt  springs  were  common  in  Natchitoches  and 
Bapfdec,  and  had  been  wrought  in  earlier  times.  ▲  saline  bed  seemed  to  underlie  the  tertiaiy 
bed  ger  erallj.  Iron  was  found  in  great  quantities  in  most  of  the  tertiary  parishes,  and  is  weU 
worth  the  attention  of  thoise  who  would  doTelop  the  State  resources.  Ocher,  gjpsum  and  marls, 
too,  were  found — ^the  first  in  the  native  form,  and  tike  others  oMxtensiye  with  the  tertiaiy  beds. 
!nie  gypsum  was  very  fine — equal  to  any  known  to  commerce ;  and  the  marls  Tery  rich,  in  the 
r^oD8  where  they  will  be  moi^t  needed. 

^'  **  The  uiluTlal  beds  eontain  little  of  economical  interest,  ezocpt  the  sand-stone,  which  abounds 
at  its  ncrthem  margin.  These  are  variously  hard — tram  a  crumbling  softness  to  a  flinty  quute 
hardness.  The  whole  lino  at  the  southern  tertiary  and  northern  drift  (or  diluvial  beds)  pretenta 
hills  and  diflii  of  these  rocks,  most  of  the  quamee  furnishing  a  very  good  building^stone,  of  a 
cream-white  color.    The  harder  varieties  would  answer  well  for  block  pavements. 

^  The  alluviai  beds  occupied  about  two-fifths  of  the  State,  the  delta  of  the  rircr  being  about 
thirty-five  miles  wide,  from  about  Vicksburg  to  Bayou  Sara,  but  above  and  below  those  points, 
much  wider.  Toward  the  mputh  it  wklened  out,  and  occupied  the  whole  southern  front  on  the 
Gulf  coast.  This  alluvion  was  the  gold  mine  of  Louisiana.  It  was  rescued  from  the  waters  by 
the  industry  of  man. 

**  The  lecturer  then  examined  the  Mississippi  riyer^  which,  he  said,  he  had  measured  at  varioai 
points,  Arom  the  Balise  to  Galena,  and  found  it  qmte  as  wkie  1,700  miles  up,  as  at  the  mouth. 
Then  the  addition  of  four  lai^e,  and  many  small  nvers,  did  not  widen  it,  nor  render  it  more  rap- 
id— ^but  they  deepened  it.  The  effect  of  oonoentimting  its  waters,  was  to  deepen  its  channel.  Bear 
this  in  mind,  llie  boolis  tell  us  that  rivers  widen  by  a  certain  rule — by  increase  of  entering  riT> 
ers.  The  Missiwdppi  river,  probably,  was  not  duly  advised  of  these  formulas,  for  ft  had  ru^  of 
its  own.    The  lecturer  hod  much  respect  for  books,  but  much  greater  respect  for  truth. 

**  Wc  were  trying  to  control  the  river,  and  keep  the  tyrant  within  boujods.  He  once  usurped 
the  whole  alluvion,  and  yearly  kept  it  under  water.  Our  bs^ers  were  mera  child's  play  as  yvt. 
We  must  build  greater  ones,  not  higher,  but  stronger  and  further  back — and  give  room  to  tha 
steamboat  waves,  and  the  abrading  power  of  increased  currents,  produced  by  leveeing. 

"  The  river  did  not  rlee  higher  now  ttaaai  befbre  levees  were  u^scd.  This  he  proved  a  priori,  and 
then  illustrated  by  history  and  observation ;  but  the  most  powerful  proof  adduced  was,  that  then 
were  many  alluvial  banks  liigher  than  our  present  tughest  waters,  and  the  levees  do  not  diller  in 
average  height  for  500  miles  up  the  river.  Of  course,  the  river  was  once  high  enough  to  deposit 
the  highist  alluvial  grounds.  Therefore,  levees,  by  confining  the  water,  enabled  the  river  to kesp 
open  its  own  channel.  Nothing  else  kept  open  such  a  channel,  100  feet  deep  ten  miles  above  the 
8.  W.  Pass,  but  the  abrasive  force,  and  nothing  else  could  keep  the  bars  as  they  are,  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  Divide  the  river  by  outlets,  and  you  divide  the  channel-making  power — ^yon  weak- 
en  the  attack  upon  the  bars  at  the  mouth,  and  destroy  the  river's  navigability.  Ihc  river  be> 
longed  to  the  commerce  of  the  valley,  not  to  Louisiana.  Have  a  care  what  expeiiments  you  tiy— 
for,  once  divided,  you  never  could  restore  it  to  its  channel." 

2.  PROPOSAL  TO  RE-LEVEE  THE  STATE  CF  LOUISIANA. 

At  the  late  session  of  the  legislature,  Gen.  Duff  Green  made  a  proposition  to  the  State,  whidi, 
1)eing  refi>rred  to  Uie  joint  committee  on  Levees,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  now  appean 
among  the  documents  of  that  committee.  Mr.  DeBow,  acting  undir  instructions  trom  Gen. 
Green,  stated  that  some  modifications  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  contract,  sixo  of  the  kvees, 
advance  payments,  Ac,  might  be  agreed  to  l>y  him. 

The  luvfH'ing  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  a  machine  of  novel  construction  and  great  power,  o|h 
•rating  at  about  ludf  the  cost  Incurred  under  the  present  levee  systtm,  and  the  proprietor  is 
most  sanguine  of  success.  Being,  at  this  tune,  an  exttnsive  contractor  in  works  of  intcinal  im- 
provcmcnts.  and  especially  upon  the  Giorgia  and  es^t  lcnmM>ce  railriiad.  Gen.  Gntu's  claim 
to  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  energy',  ability  and  enterprise,  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  Gen.  Green : 

"  N£W  Okuluis,  February  6th,  18(0. 

**  DsAR  Sir — I  wish  to  contract  with  the  State  for  making  an  embankment  on  both  sides  of  Ute 
Mississippi,  from  the  State  line  to  the  Gulf.  Much  of  the  work  would  be  done  with  a  mi'iiTn**, 
the  power  of  which  is  equal  to  the  stram  used,  and  the  number  of  machines  can  be  so  increased 
as  to  expifdite  the  work  as  fast  as  may  bo  requind. 

*<Tbe  embankment  should  not  be  less  than  three  foet  above  the  highest  tide  heretofore  known; 
it  should  uot  be  less  than  sixty  foet  wide  on  the-surfitoe ;  il  should  luive  five  feet  -slupe  fur  each 
foot  of  ekvation. 

**  Thus,  if  the  embankment  be  three  feet  high,  it  should  be  ninety  foet  on  the  base,  with  sixty 
ftet  on  the  top — certainly  not  less  than  seventy-five  leet  baMr  lor  sixty  feet  surface. 

**  I  will  contract  for  the  whole,  commencing  on  the  upp«;r  part  of  the  work,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  per  cubic  yard  of  embankment,  and  receive  payment,  une  half  in  cash,  and  the  other  half 
in  lands  of  the  State,  to  be  selected  by  me  ftam  the  lands  given  by  Oougrcsi»  to  the  2^tate,  at  tbs 
.  government  price,  say  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  ceuts  per  aero. 

"After  a  reasonable  time  to  prepare  the  miachinery,  1  will  progress  with  the  work  as  fast  as  the 
flash  payments  are  made ;  that  is,  if  the  pa^-ments  sj-e  made  in  five  years  the  work  shall  be  done 
in  fire  years — the  payments  to  be  made  monthly  on  estimates  to  be  approved  by  the  fetate  engi- 
neer. 

*'An  advance  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  slaves  and 
machinery,  which  shall  bo  mortgnp  d  to  theiMatc,  and  dcductid  frcm  iho  nicnihv  »u.sh  pay- 
ments, at  Ihc  rate  of  twcnty-fivo  ii«r  cent,  on  thtj-e  pnymiiits.  until  the  whole  if»  j  s.n. 

**  The  ca^h  payments  may  be  divided  oquall>  b^  twien  the  fcUtle  aDd  iho  Jront  prttfai  tors. cred- 
iting the  front  proprietors  with  the  embauloneuts  hcretotorc  uuulc,  wlucb,  \f  buo.  ufceu,  axe  to  be 
Allowed  for  and  daductod. 
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*•  ThiB  would  lery  a  tsz  of  two  and  «  hftlf  cents  per  oabie  jard  on  the  front  proprietors,  and 
two  and  a  half  ocnt«  per  rabic  yard  on  the  State;  the  rprt  to  be  paM  In  land*  giv(>n  to  the  State, 
except  that,  in  case  of  deductlmis  for  embanlcmenta  now  made,  the  8tate  must  make  up  the  cash 
payment,  fo  that  one-half  of  the  work  done,  or  five  ccnta  per  cubic  yard  on  the  embankment 
made  by  mo,  »hall  be  paid  in  money. 

**  I  will  also  levcc  or  widen  any  of  ihooutleta  fVom  the  main  river  on  the  same  terms,  and  can, 
at  very  nhort  notice,  plnce  any  rtquislte  number  of  maehinen  on  the  -^ork. 

*^Tbe  legislature  should  pafs  an  act  to  protect  the  embankment  thus  made,  and  also  to  protect 
any  railway,  or  apparatus,  or  machinery  €i  any  and  all  kinds,  used  in  making  said  embank- 
ment. 

**  The  law  should  authorize  the  contractor  to  take  any  lands,  timber  or  materials,  necessary 
and  proper  to  be  used  lor  making  the  embankment,  fbr  which  the  State  should  pay  all  damage, 
if  any. 

**  This  arrangement  will  reclaim  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  land  north  and  ea*t  of  the  rtrer, 
and  much  of  that  ponth  and  wettt  of  it,  and  will  Icavr  a  very  largo  part  of  the  cubmerpcd  lands  to 
be  applied  to  other  means  of  reclamation,  such  as  embankments  from  the  river  to  the  lakes,  and 
acro!>^  the  plautations,  and  to  ditches  and  canals,  all  of  which  may  become  parts  of  a  general 
system. 

^  The  first  improvement  Is  an  embankment  protecting  the  front  landS'-tbe  others  follow. 

■  Yours  truly,  I>urp  Gatt!C.»» 


«(' 


3.  NEW  ORLEANS  IMPROVEMENTS,  ETC. 

FROORR&8  OF  THB  BEOOMD  MUNICIPALITr. 

Recorder  Baldwin  'made  the  fbllowing  rcpwt  to  the  oouneil  of  the  buildings  erected  in  tUf 
monldpality,  the  past  year,  and  their  estimated  value : 


Brick  BuUdingt 
Wards,    and  Jmpnfvt'a . 

ni 

IV 

V 

VI 

vu 


'S 

Wooden 

1. 

dilio.    ntoL 

Vahtt. 

18 

34—47 

$132,000 

6 

41—46 

141,100 

12 

13—26 

76,700 

8 

24—32 

91,00(> 

23 

00—23 

220,00t» 

40 

00—40 

171>0( 

17 

02-79 

112,001 

nxsraoTxp  it  fibx. 

IWard $15,000 

II  Ward 6,000 

niWard 6,700 

IVWard 20,300 

VWard 14,000 

VUWaid 26,500—    74,080 

$870,000 


Total, $944,601 

fWe  are  indebted  for  the  following  to  the  columns  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  and  Delta,— 
Bd.] 

NEW   ORLEANS  IIAKUFACTCRES. 

On  this  subject  our  dtlsens  are  becoming  awakened  as  trova.  a  lethargy.  The  spirit  is  abroad, 
which  demands  the  development  of  southern  artistic  skill,  nor  can  many  years  pass  away  tlU 
that  demand  is  satiiified.  Kvrn  now,  a  number  of  tmbryo  establishments  are  beginning  to  show 
the  outline  of  their  promli*e;  and  pomc  are  so  far  advanei-d  as  to  be  able  successfully  to  ci>mp«te 
with  the  older  estnbliKbments  of  the  NoHh.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  third  municipality,  P.  B  . 
BarncK  *  Co.  have  a  soap  and  candle  manufactory,  frt)m  which,  during  the  course  of  ino  laat 
vear,  large  shipments  have  been  made  to  New  York  and  Boston,  at  prices  which  have  yielded 
nand^onie  returns  to  the  northern  purcbnpcrs.  We  have.examiued  Mr.  Bamea's  eetabiifbment, 
and  cjm  hpeak  from  our  own  knowle«lge  of  its  extent  and  excellence.  This  manulactory  can 
now  furnj«h  roe  thousand  boxes  of  soap,  and  one  hundn  d  and  fifty  l*oxes  of  candies  per  week, 
of  the  N-Pt  quality ;  and  the  M>np  \n  sold  at  Wast  one  cent  per  pound  lower  than  tliat  of  any 
other  eftablighment  in  the  country.  Here  is  an  Instance  of  sucoeesftd  competition  with  the 
North,  which  e.in  be  provtxi  by  balance  shoets  and  aeoonnts  of  sales.  Mr.  Barnes's  candleg  are 
called  »  Barnes  &  Co.'s  Adamantiuo  Candles,"  and  seem  equal  to  sperm,  in  beauty  and  durability. 

CITT   MANUFACT0EIE8. 

As  we  stated  some  time  back  in  our  article  on  city  mannflietories,  there  are  many  branchef  of 
Industry  that  have  within  a  few  years  sprung  up  in  oxircity  and  ere  now  in  operation  on  u  large 
liasiS;  of  the  existence  of  which  lew  evi  n  of  our  oldest  and  best  in£>rmed  citiscns  and  bu^inesa 
men  are  aware.  Any  information  on  such  hubjetts  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  thoMj  who 
take  tli«'  lea.Mt  interes't  in  the  welfare  of  this  gr«at  emporium.  It  has  long  been  the  j-ituliar 
distinction  of  N«*w  Orleiins  that  she  depended  for  most  of  the  Important  articles  of  her  home 
eoBituniption  on  the  Nortli  and  West;  thus  existing  as  a  city  only  so  far  as  she  was  a  great  depot 
for  the  reivipt  and  Iraufmiwion  of  the  principal  commerda.!  staples  of  the  countrj'.  i^uch  a 
distinctiou  jter  i*  is  by  no  mcaiiK  an  enviable  one,  and  every  effort  to  discard  it  should  bo  Tiewed 
in  the  m(>^t  fuvorable  and  en<oura(;ing  light.  Possessing,  as  we  do,  a  heterogeneous  population, 
bringing  tf)>ielher  tbemechanieHl  ur.."  and  ^ki^  of  all  oivilixed countries,  with  an  immense  home 
demand  for  the  products  of  il.eir  labor  and  the  greatest  abundance  of  material  to  ex«  rciw*  ita 
powirii,  wi-  are  conlideut  that  the  impetus  once  piven  to  city  manufactures  will  result  in  a  steady 
increase-  of  their  pn  sperity,  and  will,  it  is  prol>ttble,  before  long,  claim  for  them  a  very  important 
position  in  our  sta*  -tical  bi»:tf»ry  and  the  eourc*  s  of  our  wealth. 

Very  iniiM.rtaut  nrtidus  of  domestic  coufrumption  in  all  cities  are  those  necessities  of  ci*ilixsd 
life.  t(-!ip  w\A  1  !»imU»  •*.  For  yi  at)*  our  ct)t<  niporaries  in  the  North  bavo  furnished  to  us  tb**  <  *<up- 
plli'f  :it  a  v»  r>  iiich  price,  and  i^mpeijuenlh  on  the  inimenM'  amount  ^o]d  hero  they  have  r  ■<  'ived 
euornj'iuK  j  rolii.x.  Wi.  are  now,  however,  relieved  ol  this  heavy  dram  on  our  pockets  ;o  the 
befittt  ot  uoi  lUern  capitalists.    W  ithin  a  couple  of  years,  in  addition  to  six  ^r  seven  snuUi  man- 
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uikrtorioa  of  the  articles  mentioned  that  had  existed  for  some  time  !a  LaXaiyette,  tJ.ree  or  tmr 
lar}(n  C8tnbli(«hmenta  haTo  boen  put  in  operation  in  the  rear  of  third,  and  one  haa  f  t'-anff  into 
existeni-v  in  th^  r<  eo  id,  municipality.  The  effect  hmn  been  to  drive  the  Northern  mai>  ifactureri 
out  of  the  city  market,  though  they  gtlll  retain  a  hold  on  the  interior.  The  crtublisi  aients  w« 
have  mimtioned  supply  our  dtizens  with  a  better  article  and  at  &  more  reasonable  pr  .00.  The 
quality  of  soap  is  the  yellow  bar,  and  of  civndles  tlip  tallow;  though  one  of  the  manwti.'torle^- 
that  of  Measra.  Burnet  k  Co.,  in  the  third  municipaUtj— makes  the  stearin  or  star  C4xndle  in 
l«rg«  (lUttutitiea.  This  establishment  is  the  mo.«t  cxtefiHiTe  in  the  city  in  both  soap  and  candle 
making,  and  annually '  employs  a  capital  of  $40,000  in  its  operation^.  The  house  of  ConTerse  t 
Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Ui&yelte  and  Tchonpitoulas  streets,  second  manioipality,  is  also  extendTely 
engag  hI  in  this  bustness.  There  are  two  larjrc  manu&etoric*  in  the  tliird  municipality  expressly 
fbr  tallow  candles.  A  great  portion  of  the  fat  and  grease  used  in  this  business  is  obtained  from 
the  hotels,  steamboats,  ships  and  privi^  residences  of  the  city.  Tht're  are  in  all  about  fbuHeen 
establishments  in  operation,  employing  each  fix>m  fire  to  twenty-five  workmen,  all  Uermans; 
and  the  quantity,  say  of  yellow  suap,  mtulc  in  a  week,  may  in  some  degree  be  realised  firom  the 
&ot  of  one  factory — that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Letercr— employlnjt  from  ten  to  tweWe  hands,  turning 
out  an  average  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  the  time  specified.  The  demand  on  all  these  (acto> 
rfes  Ibr  the  products  of  their  vats,  presses  and  molds,  is  continually  on  the  increaeo,  and  vs 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Interior  of  the  State,  the  towns  on  the  western  rivers,  ami  those  con- 
nected with  us  tlirough  the  Gulf  trade,  will  gradually  be  induced  to  look  to  our  dty  establish- 
ments for  their  supplies  of  these  indispensable  articles ;  and  we  shall  flnallyi  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
beo(»ne  masters  of  this  braneh  of  trade  throughout  the  South  and  West. 

LKSDS'  FOUNDST,  VEW  ORLEANS. 

A  person  who  would  dssive  a  correct  conception  of  the  vast  improvements  whidi  haire  reosntly 
been  made  in  the  science  of  meohanice,  of  the  wonderful  labor-savhig  machines  which  Amerieaa 
mechanical  genius  has  called  into  existpsco,  and  of  the  perfection  which  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  has  attained  at  this,  the  south-west  point  of  the  Union,  should  visit  Messrs.  Leeds  k 
Co.'s  fonndry  in  Delord  street.  This  establishment  is  of  many  years  standing  In  this  dty ;  in- 
deed, it  was  the  pioneer  in  its  line  of  business  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and,  without  sedc- 
ing  for  **  protection,'^  it  has  gone  on  itom  year  to  year,  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  dty,  and 
exteu  lin^  a^  its  bu^n^ss  oxteniiil,  in  the  face  of  strong  northern  and  southern  oppoisitioBy 
till  now,  when  its  character  for  constructing  the  best  machinery  is  so  well  established,  that  it  has 
BOthlnsr  to  fear  fh>m  competition,  whether  it  come  from  the  North  or  the  West. 

It  employs,  on  an  average,  two  hundred  men  daily,  and  it  is  astonishing  the  work  they  do^ 
owing  to  tlie  operation  of  labor-saving  machines,  and  the  hundred  ways  in  which  mechanic  pov* 
«r  is  made  to  substitute  manual  labor,  and,  moreovsr,  to  do  that  whidi  it  would  be  impossible  for 
mere  manual  labor  to  accomplish.  One  steam-engine  sKs  the  whole  machinery  of  the  establish- 
ment in  operation.  Here  it  Idndles  some  half  dosen  blast  furnaces;  there  it  sets  a  ponderous 
trip-hammer  to  forge  out  an  immense  shaft  of  iron.  At  this  place  it  puts  a  shears  clipping  sheet- 
troD  half  Ml  inch  thick,  which  it  does  with  as  much  &dlity  as  a  tailor  would  cut  his  cabbage; 
and,  at  that,  it  sets  a  punch  hi  motion,  that  punches  a  hole  through  an  iron  bar,  or  several  of 
them,  in  a  minute.  Just  as  easily  as  a  knlfli  would  ma  through  butter.  By  the  power  of  maefaineTyy 
they  tuke  a  shaving,  half  an  inch  thick,  off  a  metal  casting;  l^  the  power  of  machinery,  in  fSKty 
they  perform  what,  to  the  uninitiated,  would  appear  mechanical  miracles. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  want  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  of  sufficient  leisurSy 
doss  not  permit  ns  to  give  this  establishment  a  more  extended  notice. 


VKW  OELBANS  CHAEITT  HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  being  one  of  the  most  extensive  ones  in  the  world,  the  following  statistical  t» 
ble  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  for  twenty  years,  with  interesting  inddents  connected  with  the 
inmates  for  that  long  period,  state  impropriations  for  its  relief;  Ac,  will  be  examined  with  interest 
hgr  all  who  are  fond  of  research : 

Ooft  mattk-     AmH  rtceCd  BUient*  Ibrexgn-      United 
tmanot,  f^mpa^gn.  admit' d.     ar$.  States. 


First  January,  1830 
toSlstDoa,  1S41 
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$381,719  09    $228,170  18    123,917     94,227       27,639      870  1,293     $SO,000 

•  Of  this  amount  $11.2,)1  were  paid  to  the  Franklin  Infirmary,  for  patients  removed  to  said  In- 
stitution with  typhiod  or  ship  forer. 

Main  building  33  wanis — 536  bodstoaJg.  New  wing,  or  female  department,  4  wards  and  8  pri- 
rate  Twnus — liM)  btHlst^ada.    T^xas — ."15  l>^d^teail8.    >ew  ccll.v — 32  K'<l.iteadp. 

In  th«*  year  1832  the  nuftiber  of  aduii^tsiout;  into  the  hi^t^pital  was  2,4M»,  and  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nanec  waj'$31,294  70.  The  committ«e^  on  tbe  pert  of  th-  Senate  unU  House,  in  their  rpj»^»rt.  use 
the  fo^o^vin^r  lancuaii:^ :  "Your  coiumit  tec  nef^i  only  f<tate  the  number  of  patients  reci  ived  the 
last  ytar,  from  almost  every  State,  nation  and  kin-^'lom  on  earth,  to  exhibit  in  strong  colors  the 
wide  (  AU^nded  UHcfulnc**j<  of  this  unfading  monument  of  individual  liberality  and  public  bene- 
ftctlou."  A  brief  comparison  of  the  records  of  Uie  instil  utiou  in  1&32  and  1649  wUl  exhibit  at  a 
glance  the  increased  usufVUness  and  comparative  economy  that  has  characterized  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  hospHid.  The  niiiBl)er  of  patients  admitted  In  the  latter  jear  was  15,668,  and  the 
eort  of  maintenance  only  $66,361  32 ;  whereas,  In  1832,  the  expenditure  waa  nearly  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  entire  outlay  of  1849,  whilst  the  number  of  patients  was  not  more  than  one-sixth  com- 
pared with  the  admisatons  of  1849.    This  simple  fact  speakj  Tolnmes. 

HusT  TTtiEj  Treasurer. 

bailor's  BGHE  in  VFW  ORLEANS. 

Agreeably  to  prerlous  notiee,  a  public  meeting  was  held  <m  Monday  OTening,  at  the  Ijoeum  of 
the  second  municipality,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  for  the  erection  of  ^'a  Sailor's 
Home  "  in  this  cit^,  where  they  can  be  lodged  and  boarded,  and  be  talcen  care  of  in  sickness, 
without  being  eulyect  to  the  numerous  impositk^ns,  frauds  and  suffering,  which  now  so  constant^ 
ly  attend  them  when  on  shore. 

The  meeting  was  organised  by  the  appointment  of  the  collector  of  the  port,  Samuel  J.  Peters, 
•8  president,  with  L.  Matthews,  Hon.  Caiarles  Watts,  P.  Gonrey,  Jr.,  B.  Whelehan,  Nathan  Jarvia 
and  Joseph  Harrod,  as  vioo-presidents,  and  F.  Camerden  and  W.  J.  Dewey,  as  secretaries. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  in  a  Tery  eloquent  and  able  manner,  by  McMrs.  J.  P.  Benjunin, 
M.  M.  Cohen  and  J.  W.  Crockett,  axtd  also  by  W.  Mure,  esq.,  the  British  consul,  on  the  necessity 
of  a  sailor's  home,  and  the  high  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  contemplated  measure. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Day  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  seamen  compose  a  large  and  omlBently  useful  class  of  our  fellow-men — ^through 
whom  we  carry  on  our  social  and  commercial  Intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  whom 
our  own  city  is  largely  indebted  for  its  commercial  prosperity  and  greatness; 

Whereag ,  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  this  class  has,  for  several  years  past,  engaged  ths 
eamefrt  and  efficient  consideration  of  the  most  prosperous  communities  of  the  world ; 

Whereas,  New  Orleans  can  in  all  respects  compete  with  other  seaports  on  terms  of  the  hi^Mst 
and  most  creditable  character — and  though  hitherto  she  has  abandoned  the  careless,  conflding, 
open-heartvd  sailors,  who  come  to  us,  to  the  extortion  awl  rapacity  of  unprincipled  men,  shell 
now  desirous  to  prerent  it;  and 

Whereas,  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  sailort  annually  come  to  this  port,  who  alone  of  all 
classes  seem  to  have  been  neglected — 

Kesolrcd,  that  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  SMasen,  as  the  instruments  of  our  social 
and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  world  and  for  their  important  servioes  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  our  national  poeition  and  prosperity. 

Resolved,  that  we  sincerely  and  deeply  sympat^ze  with  sailors  in  their  prirations,  perils  an4 
■uffcrings — and  acknowledge  with  deep  regret,  the  injury  and  neglect,  with  which  their  impor- 
tant services  have  been  too  commonly  rewardad. 

Resolved,  that  we  deem  it  to  be  not  only  our  duty,  but  also  as  eondudve  to  th««  best  intorett  of 
this  city,  to  co-operate  in  any  Judiclous^pi^na  which  ma^r  be  deTiaed  to  promote  their  moral  axfcd 
physic&l  good. 

Kesolved,  that  we  recognize  the  special  claims  of  seamen  upon  this  community — and  in  return 
for  their  useful  and  important  services,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  erect  in  New  Orleans  a  Sailoi'0 
Home,  where  they  shall  find  a  refbge  from  tJM  destroyer — a  pUaiunt  retreat  in  health  and  the 
tender  sympathies  and  kind  treatment  of  frli^nds  in  sickneso. 

After  which,  the  meeting  adjourned. — JitdleUn, 

UIPROVEMEXT  IN  THE  ARTS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Air  Iro!v  Pi  vxo — If  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone,  neither  do  dties  live  by  com,  cotton  and  eom* 
meroe.  In  this  ma/rrial  age,  steam-engines  stand  in  some  danger  of  monopolising  mind,  and 
resolving  all  of  itf^  i motions  and  sentiments  by  the  laws  of  wechaitics.  The  chink  of  dollnrs,  rat- 
tling of  the  lotuIe<l  'ur  along  the  jmved  way,  the  whizxiug  of  the  locomotive,  become  mui4ic  as  ex- 
quisite an  that  of  tiie  Kplien»8  which  threw  dreamy  Pythagoras  into  ecstacies  1  Therefore  it  is, 
when  the  title  sbore,  iran  piano,  strikes  tht*  eye,  tb<^rr*  shall  not  be  wanting  many  to  marvel  what 
it  can  have  to  do  \%  ith  statistics  and  the  iraj%  of  commerce. 

Let  them  marvel.  There  is  a  philoKophy  above  that  of  loom  and  spindle— there  is  a  heart, 
as  well  as  a  hand,  to  humanity.  If  work  bu  prayer,  higher  than  all  work  is  rcsiy  wherein 
the  soul,  freed  fn>Ei  oarth'ii  fetters,  soars  away,  communing  with  svul  and  losing  itself  in  the 
boundlePHnewi  of  dream-land.  Music  kindle?  the  fires  whose  embers  had  otherwise  been  shaken 
out  and  seattere^l  in  the  jo*«tle  of  "  loom  and  spindle."  In  younger  years,  when  fancy's  plumes 
were  yet  unclipt,  our  pen  dashed  off  as  thus:  ^Do  we  dream  how  much  we  are  indebted  to 
music,  when  tlie  sciul  feels  its  imperi-^hable  eMienc«>— when  the  bonds  gall  it,  the  crime  disfustt 
it,  the  fetters  break  and  llic  spirit  soars,  reveling  amid  worlds  and  suns  and  systems,  on  tho 
bosom  of  eternity." 

"  Music  re>ligiou8  hearts  inspires— 
It  >\rkes  the  soul— it  lifts  it  high; 
It  fills  it  with  sublinte  desires. 
And  fits  it  to  bespeak  the  Deity." 

It  was  our  purpose,  fVom  which  we  have  been  led  away,  to  speak  of  an  ingenious  and  exoecd- 
ingly  important  improvement  made  by  one  of  our  oitisens,  Charles  Horst,  in  the  construction  of 
that  most  indiHpensaV>U>  luxury  of  modem  saloons,  tho  piano  forU.  Tho  instrument  which  he 
has  succeeded  in  manufacturing,  is  so  beautiful  and  perfect  and  sdmirahle,  that  a  mead  of  praise 
such  as  this  is  more  thau  deserved.  Its  w>ftnci?is.  melody  and  power,  arc  almost  beyond  compare. 
No  better  proof  can  be  adduced  than  this,  that  15.  A.  Tyler,  on  Camp  sfa-cot,  who  is  charged  with 
sales,  docs  not  surce^-d  in  supplying  orders  half  so  fast  as  they  come  in.  He  alone  has  ttie  right 
of  dispofiing  of  the  piano. 

Tlic  iohtrument  is,  we  believe,  manufactured  by  James  Grovesteen,  of  New  Ytrk,  under  Mr, 
Horst's  patent.  The  use  of  glue  is  but  a  pubfiidiary  force  in  keeping  the  parts  together— damp- 
ness affects  it  very  little,  and  the  cost  is  from  twelve  to  fifU'cn  per  cent.  1ms  than  other  deucrlp- 
tlons  of  piano  of  slioilar  {.ri)portlons,  Ac.  Tho  ti'ftJmony  of  distinguish*^  pianists,  of  New  Oi> 
h  an«,  is  unanimously,  we  lenrn,  in  Its  fkTor.    The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Invention : 

*'  The  improvement  consists  as  follows  :    In  an  entire  iron  top  frame,  oast  In  one  piece,  doing 
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«waj  with  the  Ltob  br»oe  to  bo  found  in  other  instruments,  dhisoaany  jtretch»d  aeron  tlio1q|ti 
ftod  thereby  lessening,  in  a  ipneA  meMore,  the  ribration.    A  ca«t  iron  mmc  in  the  shape  ofi|g| 
L  encircles  also  the  bottom  blocking  and  filling  of  the  piano,  which  are  firmly  kppt  togetbomHr 
Iron  bolts  and  screws  uniting  the  two  frnmcs.    The  rim  or  out4de  case  is  detached  flfom  1 
works  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  can  be  taken  off  and  replaced  with  bat  little  trouble.    The. 
Tantages  resulting  ftom  this  now  mode  of  construction  are  evident,    ^e  diflerent  puis  of  f 
instrument  form  a  solid,  compact  body,  imparting  more  vibratiou  and  firmness  to  uic  to^M 
touch,  and  the  top  frame  always  finds  the  necessary  assistance,  which  it  has  to  borrow  trom^ 
bottom,  in  order  to  resist  the  heavy  strain  of  the  strings.    On  the  old  prindple,  this  same  an 
ance  decreases  from  day  to  day  after  the  body  of  the  piano  loses  its  compactness  and  firmness  tf 
the  never-ceasing  effects  exercised  by  the  atmosphere. 

"  In  place  of  decreasing  in  quality,  it  Is  very  rntional  to  believe  that  the  iron  piano  will  impivf* 
In  Boumi  by  time ;  for  the  more  seasoned  the  wood  becomes,  the  more  mellow  the  sound  must  b^— 
the  firmness  and  solidity  remaining  always  the  same.  This  piano  also  withstands  the  e^ote 
of  any  climate,  and  requires  f&r  less  tuning  than  iustruments  of  another  kind.  The  movaUe 
rim  or  frame  can,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  be  laid  aside  for  one  of  any  other  pattern — the  worlu  re- 
maining unimpaired." 

VITAL  STATISTICS  OF   NEW  ORLEANS. 

In  our  next,  we  shall  make  an  analysis  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  of  this  dtj,  ft>r 
the  past  year.  It  is  an  able  and  interesUng  document,  illustrated  witii  mortutfy  and  m«teon>- 
logical  charts. 

*'  The  vital  statistics  of  New  Orleans,"  says  Dr.  Barton,  In  his  able  report  to  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  "  constitute  a  problem,  and  an  important  one,  that  has  never  been  snlvcd.  W* 
have  to  presume  the  United  States  census  of  1830,  to  be  correct — that  of  1840,  the  cause  of  all  th« 
errors,  we  now  know  was  not.  A  census  was  made  in  1847 — it  was  portiallv  correct  only*-the  entire 
population  almost  certainly  was  not  given,  and  then  there  were  no  details  of  ages,  Ac,  and,  of 
course,  no  basis  for  calcnlaUng  the  average  age  of  the  living ;  so  I  have  taken  these  for  1830  as 
my  basis,  and  calculated  it  to  oe  twenty-four  years  one  month.  In  the  census  of  1£47,  none  tat 
strictly  family  residents  were  taken;  tlie  thousands  that  count  New  Orleans  their  homes,  aad 
ore  occasionally  absent,  were  left  ofit  entirely."  Dr.  Barton,  therefore,  adds  5,000  to  thccenAis 
of  1847,  making  the  number  100,028,  and  supposes  ^  to  30,000  floating  population,  belonging  to 
the  city,  and  adding  to  its  diseases  and  deaths.  He  then  calculates  the  mortality  fVom  1841  to 
1848,  at  one  in  19.32  of  the  population,  an  estimate  of  the  most  mournful  character,  if  the  evi- 
dence be  found  satisfactory.  In  1846  the  mortality  was  one  in  33.07.  Dr.  Barton  odds,  "  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  rescued  IVom  oblivion  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  tho  rec- 
ords of  mortality,  which  had  been  surreptitiously  made  away  with.  I  have  collected  now  the 
mortality  for  about  forty  years,"  Ac  **  The  actual  mortality  of  the  dty  is  certainly  very  large, 
but  then  it  is  evident,  ttora  the  ages  of  those  who  die,  from  their  short  residence  here,  and  Crom 
their  course  of  lifb,  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  climate,  that  tho  climate,  per  te,  has  less  to  do  witti 
it  than  other  couditionB."  ' 

4.  EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

Ws  ore  indebted  to  Gov.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  for  a  copy  of  the  able  odtysevses  deliv- 
ered by  him,  before  the  societies  of  Columbia  College,  and  at  the  first  annual  fair  of  the  South 
Carolina  Institute.  The  last  of  those,  we  shall  take  oocosion  to  refer  to  in  our  pages  hereafter, 
and  extract  from  at  length.  Mr.  James's  letters,  on  the  culture  and  manof^ture  of  cotton,  in 
reply  to  A.  A.  Lawrence,  have  also  been  received.    The  South  and  West  are  greatly  indebted  to  • 

him  for  his  services  in  this  department  of  our  industry.  Dr.  Dowler  will  receive  our  thoaki 
for  his  interesting  paper  upon  the  Natural  History  of  Death.  It  is  a  singular  subject,  but  han- 
dled by  the  writer  with  groat  ability,  and  presented  with  an  array  of  facts  and  illustrations  that 
Is  striking.    Wo  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer  to  tho  labors  of  Dr.  D. 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  THE  PUBLia 

Tios  traderBigned  being  now  sole  proprietor,  as  well  as  editor  of  the  Review,  has  in  contempla- 
tion many  improvements  in  the  character,  appearance  and  siao  of  the  work,  which,  he  belieTes, 
will  place  it  on  a  parallel  with  any  periodical,  published  in  this  country  or  abroad.  Ue  has  de- 
termined to  spore  no  pains  or  expense,  and  will  proceed  at  once  to  secure  the  ablest  writers  fhua 
^1  parts  of  the  oountjy. 

A  LiTitBARY  DEPARTMEifT  wUl  bo  added  to  the  Review,  in  which  will  appear  papers  upon  every 
subject  of  letters,  science,  criticiism,  foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  pootry,  romance^  etc  Thljtwill 
be  a  new  division,  and  not  at  all  trench  upon  previous  ones,  which  will  occupy  their  usual  space. 
The  editor  hopes  that  it  will  remove  an  olycotiou,  which  has  been  frequently  maile  to  the  work, 
that,  filled  with  facts  and  figures  on  the  gravest  subjects,  it  iK)s*!ow"od  notbimf  of  the  light  mago- 
aine  charactor,  and,  therefore,  could  not  interest  the  mass  of  rea<icr^.  With  tliiis  amendment,  and 
the  additional  expense  it  will  cause,  it  is  hoped  tiio  patrons  of  the  work  will  interest  tht>mselve« 
among  their  friends  and  neighbors,  in  enlarging  tho  subrtcrlptiou  list  and  receipts.  If  evory  snb- 
Kriber  could  iond  us  a  new  name,  our  ylana  would  be  carried  out  with  highest  satlsfoctiou  to  all 
parties. 

To  those  Indebted  to  the  Review,  and  the  number  is  still  largo,  a  gentle  hint  can  only  be  needed, 
PAY  DP.  The  urgent  demands  of  the  Review,  wiiosie  expenses*  are  very  great,  forbid  delay.  A  re- 
mitton^  by  mtui  is  always  agreeable,  and  it  further  ^avc3  the  editor  an  expense  of  from  one  to 
two  dollars,  paid  to  collectors,  and  sometimes  the  whole  amouut,  when  they  see  fit  to  make  no 
return  at  all.    Tfie  maUt  tre  par/ectii/  s.t/e  / 

A  few  complete  seta  of  tho  Koview  arc  now  on  hand,  in  handsomely  bound  volumes,  and  will 
be  furnished,  without  any  charge  for  biudiug,  if  orders  are  seuc  immediately.    The  work  has  been  g  ^ 

publLihcd  nearly  fou* years.  «  ' 

Planters,  desiring  to  sell  their  estates,  or  to  purchase  new  onns,  would,  perhaps,  find  it  to  their 
advantoipe  to  avail  themselves  of  the  wivertisinir  facilities  of  the  Review,  which  reach»»a  the  wfatfilo 
planting  intor^ft.    Tcroui  for  Bach  odwrtiiicmcnts  will  be  most  moderate.       J.  D.  B.  DxBow. 
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D£  BOWS  COMISERCIAL  BE7IEW; 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  TRADE,  AGRiCULTURE,  COMMfiRCE. 
COMiMERGIAL  POUTY,  MANUPACTdRES,  INTERNAL 

IMPROVEMENTS,  Ac 

Fnblifthed  Monthly,  by  J.  D.  B.  Z>e  Bow,  22  Ezcliaiigo  Flac«, 
Opposite  the  Post  OfEtoe,  New  Orleane. 

Terms  ^  per  annumi  in  advance. 

Advocating  Iha  interesU  of  the  South  and  West,  the  Commbbcial  Rstikw  wttt 
not  be  the  leei  miadful  of  the  great  interests  of  Trade,  Commsrcb  and  A«u» 
COLTURE  throughout  the  World — Commerce  in  its  Tarioos  and  mcdiitbrm  tela* 
tioos — in  its  History,  its  Laws,  and  its  Statistics;  Commercial  commodities;  r«g* 
olattons  of  Trade,  inter-State  and  inter-Nationai ;  Treaties  ;  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Tarifls,  Excises  and  Posts ;  Marine  relations ;  Enterprises  of  Commerce, 
in  Shipping,  Canals,  Railroads  and  Steam  Naviq^ion,  etc.;  Meroantll* 
Systems,  Codes,  Laws  and  Decisions,  ancient  as  well  as  modern  ;  Banking  In* 
sarance,  Exchange,  Partnership,  Factorage,  Guarantee,  Brokerage,  Bankrop!^, 
Wreck,  Salvage,  Freights,  Privateering,  Marque  and  Reprisal,  Piracy',  (^oaxui* 
tine  and  Custom  House  Regulations,  etc.,  etc.;  Commercial  Litbraturje  aii4 
Biography. 

f^  Persons  wishing  to  discontinue  their  subscriptioBs  to  the  Review,  are  required 
to  give  the  Publishers,  three  months,  notice. 

f^Brmnd  sets  of  Commercial  Review  complete  to  date,  7  volumes,  for  sale  at  tb« 
office  New  Orleans,  or  at  Charleston.    They  will  be  sent  to  any  point  on  oitl«. 

PROSPECTUS  TO  THE  EIGHTH  VOLITIAE. 

This  work  has  been  regularly  published  for  nearly  four  years.  Its  success  has  bees 
signal  throughout  the  whole  Southern  and  Western  Country^  and  its  subscriptiea  Rsl 
steadily  and  rapidly,  increased  there  and  in  other  sections  of  the  Union.  In  this 
brief  period  it  has  gained  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  Southern  work,  and  Uit 
strongest  influence.  Complimentary  letters  and  notices  have  been  received  from  vterj 
source,  even  the  very  highest,  as  could  be  shown  did  space  permit.  The  CovinurtM 
Review  has  advocated  and  upheld  the 

Cooameree  and  Agricnltare  of  tlM  B— thciM  ni 

and  exhibited  from  time  to  time  their  complete 

STATISTICS. 
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J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW, 

COUNSELLOR  AND  AH'Y  AT  LAW, 

ITEW  ORIiBAirS. 

Til*  SahMriber  follciti  tttaaraof  binlnen  Id 
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to  la  thb  Stu*  and  the  iiel(hliorlii|  Suta, 


B.  F.  DE  BOW, 

Charleston,  Sooth  CaroUni. 
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tmited  to  blffl  in  Charleston,  or  tJiroufbooi  tlit 
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BATES,  HYDE  &  CO.,  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


Q%o.  H.  Okay  k,  do.,  Boiton. 
Twm  &  Hobart,  New-Orleans,  L«. 
JoBN  Philips,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Bakeu  is,  LiTTLB.  Natchez,  Miss. 
Tailor,  Hdnt  Sl  Co.,  Vicicsburgh,  do. 


J.  Hbard  9c  Co.,  Yazoo  Citj,  Miss. 
Harris,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Edward  Hobar,  Galveston,  Texas. 
Jamks  Hibbaro,  Napoleon,  Ark. 
Wm.  Flaoo,  Bachelor's  Bend,  Miss. 


The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  the  Eaolb  Gim-Stand,  respectfully  invite  the  attentio*  9f 

Cotton  Planters,  and  others  interested,  to  some  of  the  recent  improvementB 

in  their  Gin  Stands  now  offered  for  sale  : — 

Thef^sv.*  of  the  machine,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  durability  and  accurate  worlcing  of 
the  parts,  is  constructed  in  a  more  permanent  and  substantial  manner  than  formerly,  having 
eight  posts  or  aMmds,  and  is  permanently  secured  and  bound  together  wi.h  Joint  bolts. 

The  **  Detached  Grates,**  which  have  been  in  extensive  use  for  many  years,  have  been  Iri- 
jiroved  in  form,  and  adapted  to  other  pans  of  the  improved  machine;  they  are  chilled  or  hard- 
ened where  most  ex|>08ed  to  friction,  and  in  their  present  form  are  believed  to  be  superior  ia 
many  respects  to  any  othor  form  of  grate. 

The  •'  Improved  Patent  Brush,"  recently  added  to  the  Eagle  GinStand,  is  believed  to  eon- 
bine  all  the  advantages  of  the  cylinder  or  close,  and  the  winged  or  open  brushes,  avoiding  the 
•bjections  to  which  both  these  forms  are  liable;  the  whole  supply  of  air  for  the  draft  of  the 
Btand  is  received  through  openings  in  the  Brush-heads,  and  forced  out  between  liie  rows  of 
bristles.  In  this  way,  a  more  full  and  uniform  current  is  established ;  the  motes,  dirt  and  falfise 
seeds  are  more  effectually  disengaged  from  the  fibres,  and  the  ginned  cotton,  when  delivered 
into  the  Hut  room,  has  that  peculiar  **  combed**  or  '^carded**  appearance  so  well  known  to 
dealers  in  that  staple. 

There  aM  many  minor  improvements,  not  necemary  to  be  mentioned  in  this  circular,  which 
will  be  found  to  add  to  the  merits  of  this  machine. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  operations  of  these  Gins,  may  be  obtained  from  their 
agents.  * 

|I3»  Orders  addressed  to  us  directly,  or  to  either  of  our  agents,  will  receive  immediate  at- 
tention. - 

Bridgeu>ca$rt  Mass*  BATKS,    niTDE  Jk    CO. 


N.  Rillicox's  'Sngar  Appnraliu.-«Howaird's  Tscunni  Pkuts* 

To  Planters  who  wish  to  make  their  Sugars  entirely  by  steam,  the  N".  RilUeus  Apparatus 
is  known  to  be  the  cheapest  that  has  yet  been  introduced,  and  ii  is  acknowledged,  even  by  thoM 
persons  u9iofi  other  kinds,  as  being  superior  as  regards  simplicity,  economy  of  i'uel,  and  in  the 
perfection  ofihe  sugars  made  by  it.  Merrick  4*  Towne  make  eight  sizes  of  this  Apparatus.  Each 
Apparatus  is  compc»ed  of  three  vacuum  pans,  a  pumping  engine,  the  syrup  and  cane  juice  clari- 
fiers— bone  black  filters  required  for  each  size— two  blow-ups  for  molasses,  wrought  iron  vats 
for  filtered  cane  juice,  syrup  and  molasses,  all  the  connecting  pipes,  troughs,  valves,  cocks. 
4-0. — a  bone  black  revlviner  and  small  steam  engine  to  carry  it.  The  whole  set  up,  complete  and 
running,  at  the  following  prices. 

The  Terms :  One-ienih  ca«>h,  oq  delivery,  and  the  balance  out  of  the  first  and  second  crepe 

Size  No.  1,  capable  of  making  in  24  h.  6()00  lbs.  first  sugars,  t  7,500 
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These  Apparatus  do  not  require  more  room  than  kettles,  nor  Is  It  necessary  to  have  a  new  build- 
ing for  them.  The  brick  and  carpenter's  work  is  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  planter,  and 
does  not  exceed  five  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the  above  price  for  each  Apparatus. 

Messrs.  Merrick  4*  Towne,  the  builders  of  these  Apparatus,  having  all  the  tools  and  necessary 
feciliiies,  are  prepaired  to  furnish  to  planters  any  otner  kind  of  complete  Steam  Apparatus  that 
ihey  may  want,  upon  cheaper  terms  than  any  other  foundry  in  this  country.  They  are  ready  ta 
furnish  either  the  Howard  or  RiUieuz  Vacuum  Pans,  delivered  in  New  Oirleaiis,  complete,  with 
all  the  cocks,  valves,  therrooraeten,  vacuum  gage,  condenser  and  air-pump,  lined  with  brsas,  at 
the  following  prices^ 

Size  No.  1,  capable  of  naaking  trom  38  gal. syrup,  6000 lbs.  sugar,  #1,600 
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W.  E.  THOMPSON,  13  Canal  Row,  Aweni  for 

Merrick  f  Towne,  •fPhiladelpUa. 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  REVIEW. 

Haitt  signal  imparo-vemento  will  be  carried  out  in  the  size,  appearance  and 
matter,  of  the  Review  after  the  present  number.  In  addition  to  the  usual  papere 
upon  Commerce,  Sugar,  Cotton,  Rice,  Tobacco,  Hemp,  Manufactures,  Slavery, 
Bailroads,  Canals,  Navigation,  etc.,  a 

Department  pvaeJy  Literary 

will  be  added,  so  as  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  character  of  a  parlor  WMcellany, 
as  well  as  an  industrial  register.  It  will  then  be  the  largest  work  for  the  price 
in  the  Union,  and  upon  a  plan  similar  to  no  other. 

^e  beg  our  friends  to  stand  by  us  and  give  us  their  support  through  ano&er 
year.    The  vursa  volcxb  of  the  Review  is  entered  upon. 

J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW. 
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ART.  I  —PROGRESS  OP  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRY. 

GOVERNOR  HAMMOND'S  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

INSTITUTE,  1850. 

PROSPBCrre  OP  the  cotton  interest;  position  op  south  CAROLINA;  INPLUENCE 
OP  MECHANIC  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES;  WHAT  THE  SOUTH  IS  CAPABLE  OF  IN 
cotton  MANUFACTURES;  LABOR  AT  THE  SOUTH;  FACILITIES  FOR  STEAM  AND 
WATER  POWER;  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  POORER  CLASSES,  Era 

The  Institute,  whose  first  annual  exhibition  is  about  to  be  opened, 
is  something  new  in  South  Carolina.  If  it  succeeds  in  its  purposes,  a 
Hew  era  in  our  history  will  be  dated  from  this  anniversary.  Hitherto 
our  State  has  been  as  purely  agricultural  as  a  civilized  community  can 
ever  be ;  and  for  the  last  sixty  years  our  labor  has  been  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  preduction  of  one  market  crop.  The  value  of  this  agricultural 
staple  has  been  for  many  years  gradually  declining,  and  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  has  not  afforded  to  our  planters  an  average  net  income 
exceeding  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  their  capital.  With- 
in the  last  few  months  prices  have  somewhat  rallied,  but.  there  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  on  which  to  rest  a  hope,  that  they  will  ever  here- 
after, for  any  serigs  of  years,  average  higher  than  they  have  done  since 
1840.  On  the  contrary,  it  ia  inevitable  that  they  must  fall  rather  low- 
er. The  consumption  of  cotton,  even  at  late  average  prices,  cannot 
keep  pace  with  our  increasing  capacity  to  produce  it ;  and  the  artijele 
may  therefore  be  said  to  have  fairly  passed  that  first  stage  of  all  new 
commercial  staples,  in  which  prices  arc  regulated  wholly  by  demand 
and  supply,  and  to  have  reached  that,  in  which,  like  gold  and  silver,  its 
value,  occasionally  and  temporarily  affected  by  demand  and  supply, 
will  in  the  main  be  estimated  by  the  cost  of  production.  Now,  on  land* 
that  enable  the  planter  to  produce  an  average  crop  of  two  thousand 
pounds  of  ginned  cotton,  for  each  full  hand,  or  for  every  thousand  dol- 
lars of  capital  permanently  invested,  he  may  realize  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum,  on  his  capital,  at  a  net  price  of  five  cents  per  pound,  or  five 
and  a  half  to  six  cents  in  our  southern  ports.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  land  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  on  which,  unless  the  seasons  change 
materially,  or  the  worm  becomes  an  annual  viyitor,  all  the  cotton  which 
the  world  will  consume  for  many  generations  to  come,  may  be  grown  at 
this  rate.  We  have  ample  slave  labor  to  cultivate  it ;  and  the  result  is 
inevitable,  that  the  average  of  prices  must  soon  settle  permanently 
about  this  point. 
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If  tliese  views  are  correct,  what  are  we  to  do  in  South  Caroliiia  ? 
But  a  small  portion  of  the  land  we  now  cultivate  will  produce  two 
thousand  pounds  of  ginned  cotton  to  the  hand.  It  is  thought  that  our 
average  production  cannot  exceed  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  that  a 
great  many  planters  do  not  grow  over  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  hand. 
A  thousand  pounds,  at  five  cents  net,  will  yield  about  two  per  cent., 
in  eash,'on  the  oapital  invested ;  and  twelve  hundred  pounds,  but  three 
per  cent.,  after  paying  current  plantation  expenses.  At  such  rates  of 
incomi  our  State  must  soon  become  utterly  impoverished,  and  of  con- 
sequeffte  wholly  degraded.  Depopulation,  to  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
tent, m^  take  place  rapidly.  Our  slaves  will  go  first,  and  that  insti- 
tution from  which  we  have  neretofore  reaped  the  greatest  benefits,  will 
be  swept  away ;  for  history,  as  well  ss  common  sense,  assures  us,  be- 
yond all  chance  of  doubt,  that  whenever  slavery  ceases  to  be  profitable 
it  must  cease  to  exist. 

These  are  not  mere  paper  calculations,  or  the  gloomy  speculations  of 
a  brooding  fancy.  They  are  illustrated  and  sustained  by  facts,  current 
facts  of  our  own  day,  within  the  knowledge  of  every  one  of  us.  The 
process  of  impoverishment  has  been  visibly  and  palpably  going  on,  step 
by  step,  with  the  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton.  It  is  well  known,  that, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  floating  capital  to  th«  amount  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  on  the  average,  has  left  this  city  and  gone 
out  of  South  Carolina,  seeking  and  finding  more  profitable  investments 
than  were  to  be  found  here.  But  our  most  fatal  loss,  which  exempli- 
fies the  decline  of  our  agriculture  and  tha  decay  of  our  slave  system, 
has  been  owing  to  emigration.  The  natural  increase  of  all  the  slaves 
in  the  South,  since  the  prohibition  of  the  Africyin  slave  trade,  has  been 
thirty  per  cent,  for  every  ten  years.  From  1810  to  1820,  the  increase 
in  South  Carolina  was  a  fraction  above  that  rate.  From  1820  to  1830, 
it  was  a  fraction  below  it  But  from  1830  to  1840,  the  increase  was 
less  than  se^^n  per  cent,  in  ten  years;  and  the  census  revealed  the 
painful  and  ominous  fact,  that  the  number  of  slaves  in  South  Carolina 
was  eighty-three  thousand  less  than  it  should  have  been.  No  war,  pes- 
tilence or  famine,  had  visited  our  land.  No  change  of  climate,  or  of 
management,  had  checked  the  natural  increase  of  this  class  of  our 
population.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  ratio  of  its 
increase  had  been  as  fully  maintained  here  as  elsewhere.  But  the  fact 
is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  high  average  price  of  cotton, 
from  1830  to  1840,  these  slaves  had  been  carried  off  by  their  owners, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  thousand  three  hundred  per  annum,  from  a  soil 
producing  to  the  hand  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  on  the  aver- 
ago,  to  one  that  yielded  eighteen  hundred  pounds.  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  census  of  next  year  will  show  that  the 
whole  increase  of  the  last  decade,  which  must  amount  to  one  hiindred 
thousand,  has  been  swept  off  by  the  still  swelling  tide  of  emigration. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  may  well  bo  asked  again, 
what  are  we  to  do  in  South  Carolina  ?  for  it  is  but  too  obvious  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  done  promptly,  to  arrest  our  downward 
career.  To  discuss  this  question  fully,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  give  a 
satisfactory  answer,  would  consume  more  time  than  can  oe  allowed  on 
this  occasion ;  but  I  trust  its  importance  will  be  my  excuse,  if  I  tres- 
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pass  by  a  somewhat  elaborate  examination  of  some  of  Its  essential 
features. 

The  first  remedy  for  our  decaying  prosperity,  which  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  is  the  improyement  of  our  agricultural  system ;  and  of  late 
years  a  great  deal  has  been  said  upon  this  subject.  That  it  is  susceptible 
of  great  improvement,  is  very  clear;  but  it  is  equally  and  lamentably 
true,  that  little  or  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done.  It  must  be  owned,  that 
neither  our  agricultural  societies,  nor  our  agricultural  eraays,  have  ef-  , 
fected  any  thing  worth  speaking  of.  And  it  does  soem,  that  while  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  Southwest  are  open  to  the  cotton  planters^  it  is 
vain  to  expect  them  to  embark,  to  any  extent,  in  improvements  which  * 
are  expensive,  difficult,  or  hazardous.  Such  improvements  -are  never 
made,  but  by  a  prosperous  people,  full  of  enterprise,  and  abounding  in 
capital,  like  the  English— or  a  people  pent  up  within  narrow  limits,  like 
the  Dutch.  Our  cotton  region  is  too  broad,  and  our  southern  people 
too  homogeneous  for  metes  and  bounds,  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving any  particular  locality ;  and  our  agriculture  is  now  too  poorly 
compensated  to  attract  superfluous  capital,  or  stimulate  to  enterprise. 
It  is  clear  that  capital,  enterprise,  some  new  element  of  prosperity  and 
hope,  must  be  brought  in  among  us,  from  some  yet  untried  or  unex-  * 
hausted  resource,  before  any  fresh  and  uncommon  energy  can  be  excited 
into  action,  in  our  agricultural  pursuits.  In  fact,  if  prices  had  not 
gone  down  and  our  lands  had  not  worn  out,  it  may  be  said  with  great 
truth,  that  we  have  too  long  devoted  ourselves  to  one  pursuit  to  follow 
it  exclusively  much  longer  with  due  success  in  all  those  particulars  • 
which  constitute  a  highly  prosperous  and  highly  civilised  community. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  no  man  of  one  idea,  no  matter  how 
great  his  talent  and  his  perseverance,  ever  can  succeed.  For  both  hu- 
man affairs  and  the  works  of  nature  are  complex,  exhibiting  everywhere 
an  infinite  variety  of  mutual  relations  and  dependencies,  many  of  which 
must  be  comprehended  and  embraced  in  searching  after  truth,  which  is 
the  essential  basis  of  all  real  success.  So  if,  guided  by  the  light  of 
history,  we  look  back  over  the  long  track  of  time,  we  shall  find  that  no 
nation  devoted  exclusively  to  one  pursuit,  has  been  prosperous  or  pow- 
erful for  any  extended  period.  Even  the  warlike  Spartans  zealously 
promoted  agriciilture.  And  Rome  began  to  decline  from  the  moment 
that  she  ceased  to  draw  her  soldiers  and  her  generals  from  her  fields 
and  vineyards.  But  a  people  wholly  agricultural  have  ever  been,  above  . 
all  others,  in  all  ages,  the  victims  of  rapacious  tyrants,  grinding  them 
down,  in  ancient  times,  by  force  of  arms — in  modem,  by  cunning  laws. 
The  well  known  fact  suggests  the  obvious  reason,  and  the  reason  illus- 
trates our  present  condition  and  apparent  prospects.  The  mere  wants 
of  man  are  few  and  limited.  The  labor  of  one  can  supply  all  that  the 
earth  can  yield  for  the  support  of  ten.  If  all  labor,  there  is  useless 
superabundance.  If  few  labor  there  is  corrupting  sloth.  And  if  ad-  * 
vancing  civilization  introduces  new  wants,  and  the  elegancies  and  lux- 
uries, as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  to  be  obtained,  the  products 
of  agriculture  are  the  least  profitable  of  all  articles  to  barter.  Besides 
that  most  nations  strenuously  endeavor  to  supply  them  from  their  own 
soil,  they  are  usually  so  bulky  and  so  liable  to  injury,  that  they  can 
-^Mom  be  transported  far,  and  never,  but  at  great  expense.    It  is  only 
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when  an  agricultural  people  are  blessed  with  some  peculiar  staple,  of 
prime  importance,  nowhere  else  produced  so  cheaply,  that  they  can  ob- 
tain, habitually,  a  fair  compensation  by  exporting  it.  But  in  tho 
present  state  of  the  world,  when  science  and  industry,  backed  by  ac- 
cumulated capital,  are  testing  the  capacity  of  every  clime  and  soil  on 
the  globe,  and  the  free  and  cheap  communication  which  is  now  growing 
up  between  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  enables  wealth  and  enterprise  to 
concentrate  rapidly  on  every  favored  spot,  no  such  monopoly  can  be 
long  enjoyed  if  sufficiently  valuable  to  attract  the  cupidity  of  man. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were,  for  some  years,  almost  the  only  cml- 
tivators  of  cotton  in  America.  As  late  as  1820,  these  two  States  grew 
more  than  half  the  whole  crop  of  the  Union.  They  now  produce 
about  one-fifth  of  it .  S  uch  is  the  history  of  every  agricultural  monopoly 
in  modern  times. 

But  we  may  safely  go  further  and  assert,  that  even  when  a  people 
possess  a  permanent  and  exclusive  monopoly  of  a  valuable  agricultural 
staple,  for  which  there  is  a  regular,  extensive  and  profitable  foreign 
demand,  if  they  limit  their  industrial  pursuits  to  this  single  one,  they 
cannot  become  great  and  powerful.  Nay,  they  cannot  now  attain  the 
front  rank  of  nations,  if  they  also  pursue,  as  we  do,  most  of  the  other 
branches  of  agriculture,  and  maintain,  as  we  do  not,  an  independent 
government  of  their  own,  and  exercise  the  power  of  making  war  and 
peace.  The  types  of  man  have  been  infinitely  varied  by  his  wise  Cre- 
ator. Our  minds  are  as  diverse  as  our  forms  and  features.  The  tastes, 
the  talents,  and  the  physical  capacities  with  which  we  are  endowed,  are 
as  widely  different,  and  as  strongly  marked  for  their  appropriate  pur- 
suits, as  those  pursuits  have  been  diversified  by  Providence.  War  and 
public  affairs  call  into  action  a  large  proportion  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  man,  and  these,  sustained  by  a  simple  husbandry,  did,  in  ancient 
times,  make  some  nations  powerful  and  prosperous.  But  war  is  no 
longer  profitable.  National  pillage  is  at  an  end/and  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, a  doubtful  benefit  at  best,  is  both  uncertain  in  its  tenure  and 
costly  to  maintain.  Now,  and  henceforth,  national  grandeur  to  be  real 
and  lasting,  must  be  based  upon  the  arte  of  peace.  And  in  these  noble 
arts,  the  competition  of  nations  has  become  so  keen  and  persevering, 
that  every  one  must  develop,  to  the  full  extent,  its  natural  advantages, 
and  keep  in  constant  play  each  and  all  of  the  natural  endowments,  of 
each  and  all  its  citizens,  or  it  will  fall  rapidly  behind  in  the  arduous 
but  steady  march  of  progress.  The  soils  and  climates  of  Italy,  Spain 
and  the  low  countries,  are  as  prolific,  and  the  native  genius  of  their 
people  is  doubtless  equal  to  what  it  Mas  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  Van  Tromp.  Yet  they  have  sunk  from  the 
highest  almost  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  nations.  But  their 
pursuits  are  no  longer  diversified  as  they  once  were.  Their  ships  have 
been  swept  from  the  seas — their  armies  from  the  land.  Their  manu- 
factures have  been  superceded,  and  commerce  has  deserted  their  ports ; 
while  they  have  introduced  no  new  industrial  avocations  to  supply  their 
losses.  All  the  endowments  of  the  whole  people  being  no  longer  tax- 
ed to  full  and  wholesome  action,  they  have  languished  in  idleness,  and 
national  decay  has,  of  necessity,  followed.  So  with  us.  Our  agricul- 
ture, though  it  might  embrace  a  wide  range  in  such  a  climate  as  ours, 
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and  fnrnish  us  with  highly  compensating  exports,  cannot,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  public  affairs,  absorb  all  the  genius,  and  draw  out  all 
the  energies,  of  our  people.  The  infinite  variety  of  gifts  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  bestow  on  man,  must  be  stimulated  into  useful  action 
by  an  equal  variety  of  adequate  rewards.  It  is  to  the  never-ceasing 
demands  of  advancing  civilization,  in  all  its  stages,  for  new  arts,  new 
comforts,  new  luxuries,  more  knowledge  and  wider  intercourse  of  men  • 
with  one  another,  that  we  owe  all  the  discoveries  and  inventions  which 
have  ameliorated  and  elevated  the  condition  of  humanity.  And  every 
new  conception,  every  new  art,  every  new  combination  of  pursuits,  in- 
dustrial and  intellectual,  which  has  expanded  the  genius,  and  augmen- 
ted the  power  of  man  and  nations  of  men,  has  rendered  it  more  and 
more  impossible  for  an  individual  of  one  idea,  or  a  people  of  one 
occupation,  to  attain  prosperity  and  influence. 

Since,  then,  even  a  flourishing  agriculture  could  not  of  itself,  make 
us  permanently  rich  or  great,  the  greatest  improvements  that  could  b« 
made  in  our  present  decaying  system,  would  be  but  a  partial  and  in- 
sufficient remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  we  labor.  We  must  take 
a  wider  range,  (and  introduce  additional  pursuits,  that  will  enlist  a 
broader  interest,  that  will  absorb  all  our  redundant  capital,  and  awaken 
all  the  intellect  and  energy  now  dormant  in  our  State.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  we  will  confine  our  discussion  to  new  industrial  pursuits. 
If  we  look  around  us  we  shall  see,  that  those  -nations  only  are  power- 
ful and  wealthy,  which,  in  addition  to  agriculture,  devote  themselves  . 
to  commerce  and  manufactures ;  and  that  their  wealth  and  strength 
are  nearly  in  exact  proportion  with  the  extent  to  which  they  succeed, 
in  carrying  on  together,  these  three  great  branches  of  human  industry. 
The  principle  of  the  Trinity,  perfected  in  the  Deity,  seems  to  pervade 
all  the  works  of  nature  and  the  affairs  of  man.  Time  divides  itself 
into  three  parts — three  lines  are  necessary  to  inclose  space — a  proper 
government  must  be  distributed  alnong  three  fundamental  departments, 
and  the  industrial  system  of  a  people  must,  if  it  would  flourish,  em- 
brace agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  cherish  each  in 
just  proportion.  Commerce,  experience  shows  us,  is  the  hand-maid  of 
manufactures.  Agriculture  does  not  create  it,  as  our  own  example  . 
proves,  for  we  have  literally  none  we  may  call  our  own.  TTith  eight 
millions  of  agricultural  exports,  South  Carolina  has  scarcely  a  ship,  or 
a  sailor,  afloat  upon  the  seas.  The  Institute,  whose  anniversary  we 
have  met  to  celebrate,  was  founded,  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing to  lift  the  mechanic  arts  from  the  low  condition  they  have  hitherto 
occupied  in  South  Carolina  and  the  South,  and  to  stimulate  our  people 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  resources 
they  possess.  These  resources  are  little  known  and  less  appreciated, 
but  it  is  demonstrable  that  our  southern  States  possess  natural  advan- 
tages, which  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  any  other,  in 
manufacturing  the  principle  articles  now  required  for  the  necessities, 
the  comfort  and  the  luxury  of  man.  While,  with  our  abundant  mate- 
rials for  ship-building,  our  noble  bays  and  rivers,  and  our  shore  line  of 
.wenty  thou-sand  miles  of  sea-coast,  we  have  only  to  make  the  attempt,  . 
K)  obtain,  beyond  rivalry,  the  entire  command,  of  at  least  our  own 
oommerce.     In  the  distribution  of  these  natural  advantages,  the  share 
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which  has  fallen  to  South  Carolina,  is  not  inferior  to  that  5f  any  o^ 
her  sister  States.  And  the  present  stagnant  and  retrograding  condi- 
tion of  our  uncompensated  industry,  loudly  appeals  to  us  to  make  an 
effort  to  secure  the  full  enjoyment  of  them. 

But  there  are  difficulties,  serious  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  ere  this 
can  be  effected—  and,  strange  to  say,  these  diffioulties  are  almost  wholly 
of  a  moral  character. .  There  is  no  want  of  genius,  or  energy,  or  skilL 
or,  as  yet,  even  of  capital,  in  South  Carolina.  We  have  all  these,  ppp» 
haps,  in  full  proportion  to  our  natural  advantages.  But  ignorance  and 
prejudice  are  to  be  encountered — petty  interests,  false  reasoning,  un- 
sound calculation,  and  perhaps,  above  all,  certain  traditional  habits  of 
thought  and  action.  The  ancient  and  illustrious  calling  of  agriculture, 
which,  while  it  cherishes  and  promotes  a  generous  hospitalitv,  a  high 
and  perfect  courtesy,  a  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  and  uncalculating 
love  of  country,  and  all  the  nobler  virtues  and  heroic  traits  of  man,  is 
apt  to  engender  a  haughty  contempt  of  all  mechanic  arts,  as  uncrea- 
tive  in  their  nature  and  entirely  devoted  to  petty  details,  which  cramp 
the  genius  and  character,  and  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  those  grand- 
er aspirations  which  make  the  capacious  intellect  and  exalted  soul. 
The  agriculturist,  it  is  said,  is  the  sole  producer — the  mechanic  only 
shapes  and  changes— commerce  simply  transfers.  These  distinctions 
are  only  verbal — mere  words  without  any  philosophical  or  rational 
meaning.  God  alone  creates.  He  provides  the  agriculturist  with 
his  mighty  machine,  the  earth,  and  his  all  powerful  agents,  air,  water, 
heat.  Operating  with  these,  the  cultivator  changes  a  seed  into  a  plant, 
with  leaves,  blossom,  bolls  and  cotton.  The  mechanic  invents,  almost 
creates  his  own  machine,  and  by  the  aid  of  science,  decomposing  the 
very  elements,  he  compels  their  energies,  long,  cunningly  hid,  to  per- 
form the  tasks  he  sets  them  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  wUl.  The 
agriculturist  has  converted  seed  into  cotton  of  little  value  as  it  passes 
from  his  hands.  The  mechanic  converts  it  into  eloth,  fit  for  immediate 
and  indispensable  use ;  but  first  he  has  converted  wood  and  iron  into 
machinery,  that  can  perform  the  labor  of  a  thousand  men ;  he  has 
turned  water  into  steam,  to  give  it  life,  and  has  spun  from  the  produce 
of  a  single  seed,  a  thread  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in 
length.  Which  is  the  most  wonderfal  work  ?  Which  requires  the  most 
comprehensive  genius'?  Which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  crea- 
tive power?  Whoever,  by  the  application  of  capital,  industry  or  skill, 
adds  value  to  any  article,  is,  to  that  extent,  undoubtedly  a  producer. 
The  merchant  who  transports  the  cloth  from  Charleston  to  California, 
and  thereby  enhances  its  value,  is  a  producer,  as  well  as  the  manufac- 
turer who  has  made  cloth  from  cotton,  and  the  planter  who  has  made 
cotton  from  seed. 

It  is  true,  as  charged,  that  the  mechanic  arts  deal  extensively  in 
minute  details.  In  the  construction  of  machinery,  it  is  necessary  that 
its  smallest  parts  should  be  as  perfectly  adapted  as  its  largest,  to  the 
•nd  in  view ;  and  the  nicest  care  is  necessary  in  keeping  it  in  operation. 
And  so  throughout  the  whole  mechanic  range.  Thread  by  thread  the 
cloth  is  woven.  The  smith's  work  is  wrought  blow  by  blow.  The 
carpenter  removes  a  shaving  at  a  time.  The  ship  grows  as  the  spikes 
are  driven.     But  the  same  attention  to  detail  is  requisite  in  every  oth-* 
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er  avocation,  in  every  line  of  business,  in  every  branch  of  science,  in 
every  department,  public  and  private,  of  human  affairs,  and  the  neglect 
of  it  is  every  where  attended  with  the  same  utter  failure  of  valuable 
results.  Of  all  the  causes  which  have  combined  to  impair  the  agri- 
culture of  South  Carolina,  the  most  injurious,  perhaps,  is  the  habitual 
want  of  personal  attention  to  details  by  the  planters  themselves,  and 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  subordinate  agents,  who  will  bestow  that  . 
thorough  and  systematic  care  on  small  matters,  which  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  successful  husbandry. 

It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  most  renowned  men  and  nations  of 
antiquity,  looked  upon  manufactures,  trade,  commerce  and  all  the  me- 
chanio  arts  with  aversion  and  contempt.  Th^ citizens  of  Sparta  were 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  them.  Aristotle  denounced  them.  Plato 
excluded  them  as  far  as  possible,  fr^m  his  republic.  The  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  left  them  to  foreigners  and  slaves.  Cicero  was  disgusted 
with  the  idea  *'  that  the  same  people  should  become,  at  once,  the  lords 
and  factors  of  the  universe."  France,  in  latter  times,  forbade  her  noble- 
men to  engage  in  trade,  and  even,  in  the  last  century,  as  great  a  philos- 
opher as  Montesquieu,  thought,  that  England  had  impaired  her  great- 
ness, by  permitting  her  noblemen  to  do  it.  Thus  this  prejudice  and 
fallacy  is  of  ancient  date  and  illustrious  descent.  Yet  none  could  be 
more  absurd,  more  false,  more  fatal  to  all  who  have  adhered  to  it,  in- 
dividually or  nationally,  in  modern  times.  Modem  civilization  took  its 
rise  in  Italy,  and  the  first  clear  dawn  of  it  reveals  to  us  Venice  and  Ge- 
noa, commercial  and  manufacturing  cities,  at  the  opposite  outlets  of  the 
fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  leading  the  van  of  progress.  The  first  es- 
tablished era  of  refinement,  is  still  known  as  the  age  of  the  Medicis — 
^e  merchant  princes  of  Florence.  The  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing league  of  the  Hanse  Towns  next  civilized  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  from  them  it  was,  that  England  learned  those  arts  of  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  which  have  made  her  the  most  powerful 
nation  that  ever  figured  on  the  globe,  and  her  people,  truly  and  em- 
phatically, and  grandly,  too,  the  "lords  and  factors  of  the  universe." 

Shall  we,  fo  do  wing  the  false  lights  of  other  ages,  or  the  silly  im- 
pmlses  of  ignorant  prejudice,  disdain  a  career  as  great  and  glorious  as 
that  of  England  ?  Or  shall  we,  individually,  shrink  from  a  strict  and 
faithful  attention  to  details,  in  all  our  pursuits,  from  the  preposterous 
belief,  that  such  a  course  is  inconsistent  with  greatness  of  intellect  and 
magnanimity  of  soul?  Bacon  said,  with  profound  truth,  that  "he  that 
cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  disperse  und  dilate  it, 
wanteth  a  great  faculty."  The  truly  great  man  contracts  and  expands 
his  views  with  equal  facility,  and  sweeps,  with  the  same  ease,  the  nar- 
row defiles  of  detail  and  the  broad  fields  of  generalization.  Ca3sar,  it  is 
said,  could  call  by  name  every  soldier  in  his  army.  Charlemagne, 
whose  achievements  made  the  epoch  commonly  recognized  as  separating 
modern  from  ancient  history,  took  care  to  have  the  superfluous  eggs 
and  garden  vegetables  of  his  private  estates  sent  to  market.  Alfred, 
the  founder  of  the  British  monarchy,  translated  the  fables  of  jEsop, 
and  wrote  others  himself  Napoleon  won  his  mighty  battles  by  calcu- 
lating steps  and  counting  minutes.  Those  overwhelming  armies  with 
which  he  crushed,  so  often,  the  combined  powers  of  continental  Europe, 
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were  concentrated  on  a  given  spot,  at  a  given  honr,  by  orders  issued 
months  before  to  many  corps  separated  by  hundreds  of  leagues,  in 
which  not  only  the  precise  route  of  each  was  pointed  out,  but  their  dai- 
ly marches,  their  halts,  their  rendezvous,  the  obstacles  they  would  en- 
counter, and  the  movements  by  which  they  were  to  bo  overcome,  were 
all  acfurutely  and  minutely  designated.  Can  we  then  say,  that  it  is 
only  u^lrrow  minds  and  dull  spirits  that  stoop  to  investigate  and  carry 
out  details?     The  idea  is  ridiculous. 

It  is  also  said,  that  where  manufactxires  and  commerce  flourish,  mor- 
als are  corrupted  and  free  institutions  do  not  prosper.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  when  men  congregate  in  cities  and  factories,  the  vices  oi 
our  nature  are  more  fuUy  displayed,  while  the  purest  morals  are  fos- 
tered by  rural  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  compensations  of  as- 
sociation are  great.  It  develops  genius,  stimulates  enterprise,  and  r^ 
wards  every  degree  of  merit.  It  is  not  true  that  these  pursuits  are 
hostile  to  political  freedom.  The  truth  is  the  reverse.  Honest  hus- 
bandmen, scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  are 
slow  to  suspect,  and  still  slower  to  combine  in  opposing,  schemes  of 
usurpation.  A  steady  loyalty  and  an  earnest  aversion  to  change  nre 
their  invariable  characteristics.  Merchants  and  manufacturers,  next 
to  lawyers,  have  always  been  the  first  "  to  snuff  tyranny  in  the  tainted 
breeze,"  and  foremost  in  resisting  it.  The  commercial  and  manu&c- 
turing  people  of  the  North,  in  these  States,  would  not  bear,  for  a  day, 
the  aggressions  on  their  rights,  to  which  we  of  the  South  have  been 
for  years,  habitually  submitting.  The  first  battles  for  popular  liberty, 
in  modern  times,  were  fought  in  Holland  and  Flanders ;  and  the  in- 
domitable,  free  spirit  of  the  sturdy  tradesman  and  artisans  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges  will  ever  be  renowned  in  history. 

But  it  is  strenuously  contended  that  the  introduction  of  manufactur- 
ing in  the  South  woidd  undermine  our  free-trade  principles,  and  de- 
stroy the  lost  hope  of  the  great  agricultural  interest.  It  is  susceptible 
of  demonstration,  that  the  consequences  would  necessarily  be  precisely 
the  reverse.  The  manufacturing  people  of  the  North  desire  a  high 
tariff  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  compel  the  non-manufacturing  people 
of  the  South  to  buy  from  them,  in  preference  to  foreigners.  If  tjie 
South  manufactures  for  itself,  the  game  is  completely  blocked.  We 
will,  of  course,  use  the  productions  of  our  own  looms  and  work-shops, 
in  preference  to  any  others;  and  the  North  will  then  clamor,  as  the 
English  manufacturers  are  now  clamoring,  for  entire  free  trade,  that 
they  may  exchange  their  industrial  products,  on  the  most  favorable 
terms,  with  foreign  nations.     This  result  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  obvious. 

While  it  is  the  object  of  this  Institute  to  promote  all  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  every  branch  of  manufactures,  every  one  is  aware,  that  the 
advantages  we  possess  for  manufacturing  cotton  are  so  superior,  that 
far  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  capital  and  enterprise,  that  may  be  em- 
barked in  manufactures,  will  be  absorbed  in  this  branch,  until  it  reach- 
es its  maximum  production.  By  establishing  this  manufacture,  we 
shall  lay  the  foundation  of  many  others — in  fact,  of  all  others  which 
we  can  profitably  carry  on.  All  these  manufactures,  and  the  entire 
range  of  mechanic  arts,  pressingly  demand,  and  are  wholly  entitled  to, 
the  utmost  consideration  and  encouragement  from  the  South;  but,  on 
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account  of  its  transcendent  importance,  and  because  we  are  now  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  prepared  to  engage  in  it  extensively,  I  shall  confine  my 
observations  almost  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  ex- 
amine, so  far  as  time  allows,  its  prospects  and  bearings  on  State  an4 
individual  interests.  Already  the  South,  through  the  almost  unnotioed 
enterprise  of  a  few  of  her  citizens,  more  than  supplies  her  own  con- 
sumption of  course  cotton,  and  ships  both  yam  and  cloths,  with  fair 
profit,  to  northern  markets.  Yet  the  political  influence  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  South  is  nothing.  It  cannot  send  a  single  representa- 
tive to  Congress — perhaps  not  even  to  a  State  legislature.  ,  To  aug- 
ment that  influence  to  a  point  that  would  make  it  felt,  manufacturing 
must  be  so  extended  that  a  foreign  market  would  be  indispensable ;  for 
the  home  market,  now  nearly  supplied,  would  soon  be  glutted,  and  the 
moment  a  producer  goes  into  the  foreign  market,  he  hoists  the  banner 
of  free  trade.  If  our  Southern  manufacturers  stop  where  they  now 
are,  content  with  supplying  home  consumption,  they  will  desire  a  high 
tarifl';  but,  if  they  aspire  to  competition  with  the  world,  they  will  con- 
tend for  the  lowest  duties  upon  all  importations.  This  is  exemplified, 
not  only  by  the  present  state  of  things  in  England,  but  by  the  fact  that 
our  northern  manufacturers,  now  wrestling  with  the  British  in  China 
and  Brazil,  are  violently  opposed  to  any  duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  for 
which  they  exchange,  in  those  countries,  their  cotton  cloths.  The 
heavy  expenses  of  the  British  government  compel  it  to  tax  these  arti- 
cles. This  gives  our  manufacturers  a  great  advantage,  and  shows  the 
value,  even  in  our  foreign  intercourse,  of  a  cheap  government  at  home. 

But  the  great  question  is,  can  we  compete  with  other  nations  ?  Can 
we,  of  the  South,  manufacture  cotton  here  on  such  terms  as  to  enable 
us  to  triumph  over  the  immense  capital,  the  far-famed  cheap  labor  and 
practiced  skill  of  the  great  nations  w^ho  are  now  so  far  in  advance  of 
us  in  this  branch  of  industry.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  northern  States, 
because,  in  the  very  first  effort,  we  have  driven  them  from  our  markets, 
and  have  already  ccmimenced  the  contest  with  them  for  their  own,  in 
the  only  class  of  goods  we  have  yet  attempted.  It  is  clear  they  cannot 
stand  a  moment  in  our  way,  when  we  have  once  feirly  started  for  the 
prize. 

There  is  a  small  amount  of  cotton  manufactured  into  the  finest  stuffs, 
by  the  hand  labor  of  the  most  wretched  and  ill-compensated  operatives 
in  the  world.  For  this  we  will  not  contend,  since  the  paupers  of  Eu- 
rope have  scarcely  yet  wrested  it  from  the  starving  Hindoos.  Skill, 
capital,  cheapness  of  labor,  of  raw  material,  of  buildings,  machinery, 
motive  power  and  transportation,  combined  with  fitness  of  climate  and 
security  of  property,  constitute  the  elements  of  cheap  and  profitable 
manufacturing.  All  these  we  must  consider  in  estimating  our  ability 
to^  compete  with  others  in  supplying  cotton  goods  for  the  great  markets 
of  the  world. 

As  regards  skill,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that,  in  manufacturing 
cotton  by  machinery,  any  great  degree  of  it  is  necessary  in  the  opera- 
tive. In  a  few  months,  an  intelligent  youth  may  learn  all  that  is  re- 
quisite in  most  departments ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  he  may  perfect  him- 
self in  the  whole  art.  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
State — scarcely  of  this  city — to  have  experimental  proof  of  this.     But 
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skill  belongs  to  capital  In  six  months,  with  sufficient  funds,  we  may 
draw  from  any  and  every  quarter  of  Europe  and  the  North,  on  reason- 
able terms,  the  full  amount  and  precise  kind  of  skill  we  may  desire, 
with  as  much  certainty  is  we  could  bring,  by  order,  a  cask  of  wine,  or 
a  bale  of  woolens.  And  capital  follows  profits.  In  the  present  age, 
wherever  on  the  globe  it  can  be  practically  and  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated, that  ample  and  secure  returns  are  to  be  obtained  from  its  in- 
vestment, thither  capital  will  soon  flow,  and  skill  be  found  to  manage 
it.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  more  can  be  made  by  cotton  •factories  in 
the  South  than  elsewhere,  and  that  property  is  secure  with  us,  it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  concentration  here  of  capital  for  the 
purpose,  unless  the  laws  absolutely  forbid  the  erection  of  them.  We 
have  all  seen  what  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested 
in  cotton  planting,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  ^  consequence  of  its 
being  thought  highly  profitable.  Not  less  than  $500,000,000  hare 
been  so  invested,  in  that  period,  notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous 
measures  have  been  openly  made  during  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  from 
various  and  powerful  quarters,  not  merely  to  make  insecure  the  plant- 
er's profit,  but  to  annihilate  his  property  and  desolate  his  country. 
But,  heretofore,  tmder  equally  formidable  circumstances,  the  profits 
from  manufacturing  have  been  far  greater  than  from  planting  cotton, 
and  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  capitalist  far  less  kborious. 
In  fact,  this  manufacture  cannot  fail,  wherever  it  can  be  experimentally 
shown  that  it  may  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  success,  to  attract 
capital,  in  preference  to  all  others;  for  it  has  hitherto  afforded,  and  still 
affords,  the  largest  returns  on  its  investments  of  any  other  permanent 
industrial  pursuit  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  largest  fortunes  amassed  in  England,  in  the  last 
seventy  years  oi  unparalleled  accumulation,  has  been  made  by  cotton 
manufactures.  So  numerous  and  influential  has  this  successful  class 
become,  that  they  are  familiarly  distinguished  there  by  a  distinct  and 
appropriate  name :  they  are  csdled  "  cotton  lords."  It  is  understood, 
that  tairty-t^ree  and  one-third  per  cent,  is  not  a  very  uncommon  profit 
on  their  capital  .  This  is  the  reason,  and  a  sufficient  one,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  England  augmented  from  100,000,000  lbs.  in  1816, 
at  the  commencement  of  peace,  to  600,000,000  in  1846,  being  an  in- 
crease of  six-fold  in  thirty  years.  For  the  same  reason,  the  consump- 
tion in  the  factories  of  the  United  States  increased,  durinc  the  same 
period,  from  some  32,000,000  lbs.  to  above  190,000,000  lbs.,  being  about 
the  same  proportion.  Since  1846,  after  the  reduction  of  duties  by  the 
act  of  that  year,  the  increase  of  factory  consumption  has  been  beyond 
all  precedent.  It  was,  last  year,  45,000,000  lbs.  greater  than  the  year 
before ;  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  the  ratio  of  increase  was 
still  larger.  It  declined  during  the  last  six  months,  in  consequence  of 
the  temporarv  high  price  of  cotton.  These  facts  show,  not  only  the 
immense  profits  derived  from  manufacturing  cotton,  but  they  prove  that 
t^ey  h»ve  been  as  great  in  our  northern  States  as  in  England,  since  the 
factory  consumption  has  increased  in  both  with  an  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence of  eaual  ratio.  Unless,  indeed,  our  northern  capitalists  are 
content  with  less  profit  iksji  those  of  England,  which  will  not  readily 
be  believed.    Whit  their  precise  gains  have  been,  we  have  no  cert^ 
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data  for  estimating.  They  have  always  been  seeking  to  enhance  them 
by  government  protection,  and,  accordmg  to  their  own  statements,  have 
been  carrying  on  a  ruinous  business.  Yet  they  have  amassed  sufficient 
wealth  to  ape,  at  great  expense,  the  style  of  English  grandees,  and  hav€ 
won  for  themselves  a  title  also— that  of  "  lords  of  the  loom  and  spinning 
jenny " — while  manufacturing  towns  have  been  springing  up  at  th( 
North,  and  growing  oflf,  as  if  by  magic,  into  cities.  In  the  South  a  fe^ 
factories  haje  fairly  got  under  way.  They  have  had  to  struggle  witl 
the  obstacles  incident  to  every  new, business,  and  with  prejudices,  somt 
of  which  I  have  glanced  at.  Experience  has  not  demonstrated  what 
profit  can  be  regularly  counted  on,  though  it  has  been  highly  encoura- 
ging to  all  who  have  judiciously  embarked  in  them.  It  is  an  important 
and  well-ascertained  fact,  that,  during  the  past  year,  the  comparative 
increase  of  factory  consumption  has  been  greater  in  the  southern  States 
than  in  England,  or  elsewhere.  And  it  is  confidently  believed,  from 
the  successful  experiments  which  have  been  made,  that,  if  all  our  natu- 
ral advantages  for  manufacturing  cotton  were  properly  developed,  un- 
der the  social  and  political  approbation  of  the  State  and  of  the  South, 
the  profits  arising  from  it  would  be  so  great,  throughout  the  cotton 
region,  as  to  attract  abundant  capital  and  skill  from  almost  every  other 
quarter. 

England  is  the  great  dread  of  all  those  who  turn  their  attention  to- 
ward manufacturing.  Her  capital,  her  enterprise,  her  pauper  labor,  her 
vast  commerce  and  indomitable  energy,  have  hitherto  broken  down,  or 
held  in  check,  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  old  world.  If  they  have 
thriven  in  this  country,  and  kept  pace  with  her  in  the  patio  of  increase, 
it  may  be  said,  with  great  truth  and  force,  that  thus  far  we  have  done 
little  more  than  supply  our  home  market  with  the  coarser  fabrics,  and 
that  a  high  protective  duty  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
do  this ;  that  the  only  two  foreign  markets,  in  which  our  manufactur- 
ers have  attempted  to  contend  seriouslv  with  her,  pay  for  our  goods 
in  articles  that  enter  the  United  States  nree  of  duty,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  direct  bounty  to  our  manufacturers,  paid  by  our  government ;  and 
that  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown,  that  we  can  compete  with  the  English 
in  the  open  and  equal  markets  of  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  that  oui 
northern  manufacturers  can  ever  do  it,  for  reasons  which  time  does  not 
permit  me  to  detail.  But  it  is  believed  that  southern  factories  maj 
with  complete  success.  Whether  they  can  or  not  depends,  of  course- 
supposing  capital  and  skill  abundant — upon  which  can  manufacture 
cheapest ;  for,  transportation  from  our  ports  to  foreign  markets  will  be 
but  little,  if  any  thing,  more  expensive  than  from  her  own. 

The  means  of  making  a  comparison  between  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
cotton  in  England  and  this  country,  especially  in  the  South,  are  not  abun- 
dant, but  we  have  some  special  facts  in  point,  and  a  vast  body  of  general 
ones  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  directly  on  the  question.  A  practical 
manufacturer,  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Glasgow,  who  is  now  in  this  country, 
and  who  had  previously  written  several  treatii<es  on  cotton  spinriing,  pub- 
lished at  Glasgow,  in  1^40,  a  work  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  cot- 
ton manufacturing  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  regard- 
ed, I  believe,  as  good  authority  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  In  that 
work  he  estimates  the  cost  of  a  factory  in  the  United  States,  contain- 
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ing  5,000  spindles  and  128  looms,  at  about  f  104,000,  including  the 
buildings,  motive  power  and  all  other  machinery.     The  expense  of 
working  it  a  fortnight,  he  puts  down  at  81,954.     He  exhibits  the  coet 
of  a  similar  factory  in  England,  which  amounted  to  but  844,000,  and 
the  charges  per  fortnight  were  only  $1,123.     JN^otwithstanding  tluB 
striking  difference  in  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  two  factories,  on  sum- 
ming up  and  including  the  value  of  the  goods  produced,  and  the  price 
of  the  raw  material,  Mr.  Montgomery  demonstrates  that  the  final  cost 
of  manufacturing  cotton  is  three  per  cent,  in  favor  of  tnis  country. 
This  important  conclusion  is  owing  to  two  items.     First,  the  128  looms 
here,  turned  out  16,000  yards  of  cloth  every  fortnight,  more  than  the 
same  number  did  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  secondly,  the  charges  on  the 
raw  material,  from  the  southern  seaport  to  the  northern  factory,  were 
only  eleven  per  cent.,  against  twenty -seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  the 
charges  to  the  British  manufacturer.     Supposing  a  southern  factory  to 
have  been  erected  at  the  same  cost  as  a  northern,  and  worked  at  the 
same  charges,  the  difference  in  our  favor,  inasmuch  as  the  eleven  per 
cent,  expenses  would  be  saved  to  us,  would  amount  to  nine  per  cent, 
over  the  British — an  advantage,  against  which  competition  could  not 
long  be  maintained  in  any  equal  market.     Since  Mr.  Montgomery  wrote, 
the  English  have  abolished  the  duty  on  cotton,  which  he  estimated  at 
four  and  a  half  per  cent.     This  placed  them  nearly  on  a  footing  with 
the  North,  but  still  left  six  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  South.     Since 
then,  they  have  increased  their  speed  in  England,  but  it  has  been  by 
an  increased  outlay  for  power.     If  they  have  reduced  the  cost  of  manu^ 
facturing,  it  has  been  by  improvement  in  machinery,  of  which  it  is  in 
our  power  to  avail  ourselves  almost  immediately.     But  in  this  country, 
where  the  prices  of  numerous  items  used  in  a  cotton  factory  have  not 
yet,  by  any  means,  reached  the  minimum,  the  cost  and  charges  of  such 
an  establishment  as  Mr.  Montgomery  describes,  have  fallen  largely 
since  1840.     According  to  Leonard's  Principia,  published  last  year,  a 
factory  running  5,000  spindles  and  140  looms,  may  be  put  up  at  the 
North  now.  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Mr.  Montgomery's  esti- 
mate ;  can  be  worked  at  charges  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  less,  and 
will  turn  out  ten  per  cent,  more  cloth.     In  addition  to  this,  the  aver- 
age price  of  cotton  has,  for  some  years,  been  about  half  the  price  at 
which  Mr.  Montgomery's  estimate  was  made,  whUe  charges  have  fallen 
very  little,  if  any,  and  cannot  now  amount  to  less  than  an  average,  of 
thirty-three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  to  the  British  manufacturer,  notwith- 
standing the  abolition  of  the  duty.     These  facts  see^  to  prove,  that 
competition  with  England,  in  this  line  of  manufactures,  is  not  likely  to 
turn  out  near  so  disastrous,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  by  north- 
ern alarmists,  deeply  interested  to  spread  such  opinions  in  this  coun- 
try.    They  give  us  also  some  idea  of  the  causes  which  have  lead  to  so 
rapid  an  increase  latterly,  in  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Amer- 
ica.    The  conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  even  the  North  may,  in  the 
long  run,  triumph  over  Great  Britain.     But  our  northern  brethren 
have  one,  to  mention  only  one,  fatal  and  ominous  disqualification  for 
carrying  such  a  contest  to  extremes.     With  them,  owing  to  their  so- 
cial and  political  condition,  the  tendency  of  wages  is  constantly  to  rise. 
If  they  are  lowered  much,  or  lowered  long,  the  security  of  property  is 
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at  an  end.  They  can  substitute  no  labor  for  tbat  wbiob  is  virtually 
entitled  to  suffrage,  and  their  governments,  controlled  by  those  who 
live  by  wages,  have  no  power  to  protect  capital  against  the  demands  of 
labor,  however  unjust.  In  the  South  it  is  wholly  different,  and  so  soon 
as  experience  shall  enable  us  to  handle  our  own  resources  skillfully,  it 
will  be  found,  besides,  that  we  haVe  as  great  advantages  over  the  North 
and  over  England,  in  cheapness  of  motive  power  of  all  kinds,  and  in 
fadlities  for  constructing  buildings  and  machinery,  as  we  have  in  the 
raw  material  to  be  manufactured. 

The  great  item  of  cost  in  manufacturing,  next  to  the  raw  material,  is 
that  of  labor.  And  the  final  result  of  the  great  struggle,  for  the  con- 
trol and  enjoyment  of  the  most  important  industrial  pursuit  of  the 
world,  will  probably  depend  on  its  comparative  cheapness.  We  are 
forever  told  of  the  "  pauper  labor "  of  Europe,  and  for  the  reason  I 
have  just  given,  the  North  is,  perhaps,  excusable  for  never  having  been 
able  to  look  with  composure  at  this  bug-bear.  The  cheapness  of  labor 
is  undoubtedly  much  mfluenced  by  density  of  population,  though  labor 
is  dearer  in  Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of  one  hundred,  tJian  it 
is  in  South  Carolina  with  a  population  of  twenty-two,  to  the  square 
mile.  Ultimately,  however,  the  value  of  labor  must  depend  on  climate 
and  soil.  Wherever  men  can  work  the  most,  and  under  a  just  and  se- 
cure government,  live  at  least  expense,  there,  in  the  long  run,  labor 
must  be  the  cheapest.  In  England,  factory  labor  is  now  limited  by 
law  to  sixty  hours  a  week.  In  our  northern  States,  the  average  of 
available  weekly  labor  is  estimated  at  seventy-three  and  a  half  hours — in 
the  middle  States  at  seventy-five  and  a  half  hours,  and,  the  further  south 
we  come,  the  more  it  is  susceptible  of  increase.  Cold,  ice  and  snow,  rare- 
ly present  impediments  to  working  in  the  cotton  region,  and  the  steady 
heat  of  our  summers  is  not  so  prostrating  as  the  short,  but  frequent  and 
sudden,  bursts  of  northern  summers.  If  driven  to  that  necessity,  there 
is  no  doubt  we  can  extend  our  hours  of  labor  beyond  any  of  our  rivals. 
The  necessary  expenses  of  the  southern  laborer,  are  not  near  so  great 
as  are  those  of  one,  in  Northern  latitudes.  He  does  not  require  as 
much,  nor  as  costly  clothing,  nor  as  expensive  lodgings,  nor  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel,  nor  even  an  equal  amount  of  food.  All  the  fermented 
and  distilled  liquors  which,  in  cold  climates,  are  in  some  sort  necessa- 
ries, are  here  uncalled  for  and  injurious  indulgences.  Com  bread 
and  bacon,  as  much  as  the  epicure  may  sneer  at  them,  with  fresh  meat 
only  occasionally,  and  a  moderate  use  of  garden  vegetables,  will,  in 
this  region  at  least,  give  to  the  laborer  greater  strength  of  musde  and 
constitution,  enable  him  to  undergo  more  fatigue,  and  insure  him  long- 
er life  and  more  enjoyment  of  it,  than  any  other  diet.  And  these,  in- 
deed, with  coffee,  constitute  the  habitual  food  of  the  great  body  of  the 
southern  people.  Thirteen  bushels  of  corn,  worth  now,  even  in  the 
Atlantic  southern  States  only  about  $6  on  the  average,  and  one  hund- 
red and  sixty  pounds  of  bacon,  or  its  equivalent,  worth  about  89,  is  an 
ample  yearly  allowance  for  a  grown  person.  Garden  vegetables  bear 
no  price  except  in  cities.  If  sugar  and  coffee  be  added,  $18  or  at 
most  819,  will  cover  the  whole  necessary  annual  cost  of  a  full  supply 
of  wholesome  and  palatable  food,  purchased  in  the  market.  Such  pro- 
visions, and  in  fact  all  sound  provisions,  are  dearer  in  Europe  and  the 
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North,  than  they  are  with  us.     Much  dearer  than  they  could  be  weU 
afforded  here,  if  a  steady  and  sufficient  market  gave  encouragement  to 
their  production     It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  estimated,  that  each  arable 
acre  in  the  southern  States  can,  with  proper  culture,  maintain  a  humaji 
being,  and  that  we  might  support  within  our  limits  at  least  200,000,000, 
in  a  far  better  condition  than  the  operatives  and  peasantry  of  Europe  now 
are.     Such  are  our  vast  prospects  for  the  future.     The  precise  coBt  of 
maintaining  a  laboring  man  at  the  North,  I  have  not  seen  stated.     Bat 
there  are  abundant  statements  in  England,  not  differing  materially,  for 
they  have  scientifically  reduced  the  sustenance  of  their  so  much  dread- 
ed '•  pauper  labor  "  to  the  exact  point  that  will  enable  it  to  perform  the 
allotted  task.     The  Edinburgh  Review,  of  1842,  stated  that  a  gallon 
of  flour,  per  week,  just  half  our  allowance  of  corn,  was  indispensable, 
and  the  average  price  of  that  was  estimated  at  eighteen  pence.     At  this 
rate  the  British  workman  pays  for  bread  alone  about  818.50  a  year,  or 
full  as  much  as  will  furnish  here  an  ample  supply  of  bread,  meat,  sugar 
and  coffee.     The  prices  of  provisions  cannot  materially  fall  in  Eng- 
land, for  she  is  largely  dependent  on  foreign  supplies,  and  becoming 
daily  more  so,  while  here,  even  in  South  Carolina,  with  a  certain  mar- 
ket for  corn  at  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  at  the  bam,  it  would  be  culti- 
vated, in  preference  to  cotton,  at  six  cents  in  our  ports.     All  these 
facts  show,  that  while  wages  have  fallen  already  in  Europe  to  the  low- 
est possible  point,  we  have  a  large  margin  left  for  their  reduction  here, 
should  circumstances  demand  it,  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  dread 
her  *'  pauper  labor  "  in  the  future.    We  have  only  to  lift  our  mechanic 
arts  from  their  present  neglected  condition,  and  learn  to  avail  ourselvefl 
of  the  resources  which  providence  has  lavished  on  us,  to  sweep  over 
every  obstable  which  such  labor  may  now  present,  to  our  immediate 
enjoyment  of  the  entire  monopoly  of  our  own  great  staple.     In  fact, 
the  average  rate  of  factory  wages  in  the  South  is  already  lower  than  at 
the  North,  and  but  little  higher  than  it  is  in  England.     As  soon  as  op- 
eratives can  be  trained  here  to  take  the  places  of  those  necessarily 
brought  from  a  distance,  at  extra  cost,  to  fill  the  higher  departments 
of  manufacturing  establbhments,  the  average  of  wages,  and  of  all 
charges  for  working,  will,  of  course,  fall  considerably.     And  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that,  as  I  have  already  stated,  notwithstanding  our  almost 
entire  want  of  experience,  and  all  the  disadvantages  which  our  few  and 
widely-scattered  factories — newly  erected  among  a  people  wholly  unused 
to  such  pursuits — shaving  no  faith  in  them — in  fact  strongly  pr^udieed 
against  them — must,  of  course,  labor  under,  they  already  produce  better 
yarn  and  cloths,  of  the  qualities  attempted,  than  the  northern  manu- 
facturers, and  are  successfully  competing  with  them  at  their  own  doors. 
Mr.  Leonard,  in  the  recent  work  to  which  I  have  referred,  states  the 
cost  of  yard-wide  No.  14  sheeting  at  5.26  cents  per  yard,  at  northern 
factories,  with  cotton  at  six  cents  per  pound  there.     The  Graniteville 
factory,  in  this  State,  had  not  been  in  operation  nine  months,  before  it 
turned  out  precisely  the  same  cloth,  at  4.84  cents  per  yard,  with  cotton 
it  seven  cents  a  pound  here.     And  these  very  goods,  made  at  this  estab- 
ishment,  at  this  rate,  have  recently  taken  the  first  premium  at  the  ex- 
ibition  in  Philadelphia.     Thus,  in  addition  to  sound  theoretical  rea- 
'^nin^,  we  have  strong  practical  proofs  to  lead  us  to  the  conviction,  that 
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the  cotton  region  is  entirely  competent  to  convert  the  whole  cotton 
crop  into  goods  of  all  descriptions,  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to  dbtance  all 
competition.  And  the  South  has  only  to  address  herself  earnestly  to 
the  great  work  to  accomplish  it,  in  a  space  of  time  that  no  one,  not  in- 
timately acquainted  with  our  people,  would  deem  credible,  if  suggested 
now.  Great  Britain  spins  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  our  cotton  crop. 
It  is  estimated  that  she  employs  $200,000,000  in  the  gigantic  opera- 
tion. On  this  data  we  may  safely  calcidate  that  $400,000,000  invested 
here  would  enable  us  to  consume  all  the  raw  material  we  produce. 
These  figures  seem  enormous,  bnt  they  should  not  startle  us.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years  the  South,  while  she  has  fallen  off  in  no  other 
branches  of  industry,  has  invested  $400,000,000  in  cotton  planting ; 
$50,000,000  in  suffar  planting,  and  not  less  than  $50,000,000  in  fac- 
tories and  railroads.  Why  then  should  it  be  questioned  that  she 
could,  in  twenty  years  more,  herself^  furnish  the  capital  to  manufac- 
ture all  her  cotton. 

The  immense  benefits  the  South  would  derive  from  such  a  result,  are 
not  generally  appreciated.  Few  have  the  remotest  idea  of  them.  In- 
deed they  would  be  so  vast  as  to  defy  all  previous  calculation.  "Little 
more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed,"  said  Mr.  McCuUoch,  in  1 833, 
"since  the  British  cotton  manufactory  was  in  its  infancy,  and  it  now 
forms  the  principal  business  which  is  carried  on  in  the  country,  afford- 
ing an  advantageous  field  for  the  accumulation  and  employment  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  capital,  and  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  work- 
men. The  skill  and  genius  by  which  these  astonishing  results  have 
been  achieved,  have  been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  our  power;  they 
have  contributed,  in  no  common  degree,  to  raise  the  British  nation  to 
the  high  and  conspicuous  place  she  now  occupies.  Nor  is  it  too  much 
to  say,  that  it  was  the  wealth  and  energy  derived  from  the  cotton  man- 
nfacture,  that  bore  us  triumphantly  through  the  late  dreadful  contest, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  us  strength  to  sustain  burdens  that  would 
have  crushed  our  fathers,  and  could  not  be  supported  by  any  other  peo- 
ple." If  the  manufacture  of  a  portion  of  tho  raw  material  produced 
by  our  labor  and  our  soil — and  in  1833  she  manufactured  but  a  fourth 
of  what  we  now  produce — was  of  such  incalculable  advantage  to  Eng- 
land, what  imagination  can  assign  a  limit  to  the  power  and  prosperity 
we  should  enjoy,  to  the  heighth  of  grandeur  we  might  attain^  if  we 
manfully  put  our  sickles  into  the  field,  and  reap  for  ourselves,  oy  our 
own  industry  and  enterprise,  the  whole  harvest,  which  the  cotton  plant, 
the  inestimable  gift  from  Heaven  to  ua,  is  capable  of  yielding  ? 

But  to  bring  the  subject  more  nearly  home  to  ourselves,  and  our  im- 
mediate interests,  let  us  briefly  consider  what  advantage  South  Caroli- 
na would  derive  from  manufacturing  the  cotton  she  produces,  and  how 
far  she  is  capable  of  doing  it.  The  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  in  1846,  an  average  year,  was,  according  to  the  best 
autliority,  in  round  numbers,  $205,000,000.  The  quantity  of  raw  ma- 
terial consumed  was  about  600,000,000  pounds,  ana  the  average  price 
paid  by  the  manufacturer  is  stated  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  which  is 
equivalent,  say  to  seven  cents  in  this  city.  Now  the  average  annual 
production  of  South  Carolina  is  about  100,000,000  pounds,  and  if,  to 
make  our  calculations  clear,  we  assume  that  the  whole  of  it  was,  as  it 
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might  have  been,  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  in  1846,  the  value  of 
the  fabrics  made  of  our  crop  was,  to  the  manufacturer  there,  one-sixth 
of  the  whole,  or  $34,000,000.  But  we,  in  South  Carolina,  obtained 
only  $7,000,000  for  it;  intermediate  agents  got  about  $3,000,000,  and 
the  British  manufacturer  realized,  for  his  share,  $24,000,000.  These 
are  not  speculations  or  conjectures.  They  are  recorded  facts,  which 
maj  be  verified  by  reference  to  unquestionable  documents.  If  we  had 
manufactured  our  own  crop  in  South  Carolina,  we  should  have  received, 
as  the  reward  of  our  industry,  in  addition  to  the  $7,000,000  which  we 
did  realize,  all  of  the  $24,000,000  which  fell  exclusively  to  the  British 
manufacturer.  If,  looking  to  the  future,  we  estimate  the  price  of  cot- 
ton in  this  city  at  six  cents  per  pound,  or  $6,000,000  for  our  whole 
crop,  and  reduce  the  value  of  it,  when  converted  into  goods,  to  $20,- 
000,000,  clear  of  charges  beyond  this  port,  we  shall  still,  by  manufisu!- 
turing  it  here,  increase  our  net  income  by  the  immense  sum  of  $14,- 
000,000  per  annum.  How  would  the  failing  industry  of  South  Caro- 
lina recuperate  under  an  increased  annual  expenditure  of  $14,000,000 
within  her  limits  ?  How  would  her  cities  grow,  and  new  ones  spring 
into  existence?  How  would  her  marshes  be  drained,  and  her  river 
Bwamps  be  dyked  in,  until  pestilence  was  driven  from  her  land,  and 
virgin  fields  of  exhaustless  fertility,  conquered  for  her  agriculture? 
What  railroads  would  be  built  along  her  thoroughfares,  and  what  steam- 
ships would  be  launched  upon  her  waters?  How  many  colleges,  and 
schools,  and  charities,  would  be  founded  and  endowed^  How  would 
her  strength  be  consolidated  at  home,  and  her  influence  abroad  aug- 
mented and  extended?  I  am  not  conjuring  up  ideal  visions  to  excite 
the  imagination.  All  these  things  have  been  actually  done.  They 
have  been,  in  our  own  times,  and  under  our  own  eyes,  carried  out  and 
made  legible,  living,  self-multiplying  and  giant-growing  facts  in  Old 
England  and  New  England;  and  they  have  been  mainly  accomplished 
by  the  incalculable  profits  which  their  genius  and  enterprise  have  real- 
ized on  the  products  of  our  labor.  But  the  question  will  naturally 
be  asked,  can  South  Carolina  manufacture  100,000,000  pounds  of  cot- 
ton? Has  she,  without  drawing  from  abroad,  which  is  not  desirable  if 
it  can  be  obviated — has  she  capital,  the  motive  powers  of  machinery, 
and  the  operatives,  that  will  enable  her  to  do  it  to  advantage  ?  The 
answer  is,  yes !  and  the  truth  of  it  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  few  words. 
To  mani:rfacture  this  amount  of  cotton,  $40,000,000  of  capital  would 
be  an  ample  and  liberal  investment,  that  would  cover  all  contingencies, 
if  made  judiciously.  Now,  for  the  want  of  profitable  investment,  a 
much  larger  amount  of  South  Carolina  capital  has,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  actually  left  our  State,  and  been  lost  to  us  forever.  And 
that,  without  diminishing  our  agricultural  productioiis,  or  foreign  ex- 
ports, which  have  increased  considerably  in  quantity,  if  not  in  value, 
since  1830.  I  have  already  shown,  that  from  1830  to  1840,  upwards 
of  80,000  slaves  were  carried  from  our  State,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
as  certain,  that  full  as  many  have  gone  within  these  last  ten  years. 
These  160,000  slaves,  at  $400  each,  were  alone  worth  $64,000,000. 
But  for  each  one  of  these  6laves,  at  the  very  least,  $100  worth  of  land 
and  other  property  must  have  been  sold  here,  and  the  cash  proceeds 
transferred  with  them  beyond  our  borders.     This  would  amount  to 
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$16,000,000  more.     And  if  to  this  be  added  the  $10,000,000  which, 
made  here  by  mercantile  and  other  pursuits,  has  been  sent  elsewhere 
for  investment,  as  has  undoubtedly  been  done,  we  have,  without  comput- 
ing interest,  the  immense  sum  of  $90,000,000,  of  which,  within  these 
last  twenty  years.  South  Carolina  has  been  drained,  in  currents  which 
still  flow,  and  bid  fair  to  flow  deeper  and  broader  every  year.     No  one 
is  to  be  blamed  for  the  transfer  of  this  vast  amount  of  capital.     No 
one  is  under  obligation  to  make  or  keep  unprofitable  investments.     It 
is  not  to  be  expected..    It  never  will  be  done  to  any  great  extent  by 
enlightened  and  enterprising  men.     But  if  we  had  embarked  in  manu-' 
factures  twenty  years  ago,  as  successfully  as  others,  and  aflbrded  to 
capital  here  returns  of  wiirty,  or  twenty,  or  even  ten  per  cent^  not  a 
dollar  of  that  $90,000,000  would  have  left  the  State.     The  slaves  might 
have  gone,  and  the  lands  thev  cultivated  might  have  been  sold — ^but 
the  enterprising  owners  would  have  remained  here,  and  the  full  cash 
equivalent  of  this  property  would  have  remained  with  them.     In  their 
hands,  it  would  not  only  have  sufficed  to  erect  all  the  factories  requisite 
to  spin  our  entire  crop,  but  the  vast  overplus  of  $50,000,000,  would 
have  constructed  and  paid  for  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad,  and  built 
fleets  of  steamships  and  merchant  Vessels,  sufficient  to  carry  our  aug- 
mented commerce  in  direct  lines  to  all  the  great  marts  of  the  world. 
If  we  begin  now,  and,  instead  of  removing,  sell,  for  a  time,  the  super- 
fluous increase  of  our  slaves,  the  proceeds,  added  to  thefloatin^.capital 
otherwise  accumulated,  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  all  these  objects  in 
a  much  shorter  period  than  twenty  years,  and  bring  in  upon  our  State 
a  flood-tide  of  prosperity,  that  will  cover  every  hill  and  valley— every 
bog  and  barren — with  deposits  more  valuable  than  those  of  California. 
But  if  ample  capital  were  supplied,  have  we  in  South  Carolina  suffi- 
cient water  power,  advantageously  located,  or  can  we,  on  reasonable 
terms,  generate  steam  power  to  manufacture  our  whole  crop?     The  im- 
mense pine  forests  which  line  our  railroads  and  navigable  streams,  will, 
if  judiciously  managed,  furnish  fuel  for  all  the  factories  we  shall  want, 
at  $1  25  a  cord,  for  generations  yet  to  come.  ,  At  this  rate,  fuel  can 
be  supplied  as  cheaply  as  the  best  Cumberland  coal,  at  $3  a  ton,  or  12 
cents  a  bushel,  which  is  cheaper  than  the  same  quality  of  coal  is  fur- 
nished to  the  English  factories.     The  cost  of  steam  engines,  enhanced 
now  only  by  the  charges  of  transportation,  will  be  proportionably  re- 
duced as  the  mechanic  arts  advance,  under  the  fostering  spirit  of  man- 
ufactures and  commerce.     As  to  water  power,  without  looking  further, 
the  sand  hill  streams,  which  course  through  the  pine  barrens  of  our 
middle  country — the  healthiest  region,  take  the  year  round,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe — are,  it  is  well  ascertained,  capable  of  putting  in  mo- 
tion millions  of  spindles  and  their  complimental  machinery — spindles 
enough  to  consume  several  tinfes  the  amount  of  our  crop.    These  streams 
fall  from  eight  to  fifty  feet  in  the  mile,  are  subject  to  no  back  water,  or 
unmanageable  freshets,  and,  being  fed  by  perennial  springs,  are  rarely 
affected  seriously  by  drought.     Innumerable  mill  sites,  with  large  tracts 
of  land,  may  now  oe  purchased  on  them,  at  from  fifty  cents  to  a  few 
dollars  an  acre.     The  building  of  factories  on  them  would  instantly 
enhance  the  value  of  other  parts  of  a  tract  which  might  be  sold,  be- 
yond the  whole  cost  of  the  original  pnrdiase  and  expenditure  for  dams, 
35  VOL.  n. 
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80  that  ample  water  power  may  be  obtained  here  for  absolutely  noth- 
ing. Four  rivers  navigable  for  steamboats,  and  several  others  naviga- 
ble for  large  cfaft,  flow  through  this  re^on  to  the  sea,  while  three  rail- 
uoads  already  traverse  it,  and  a  fourth  is  partly  under  contrad  The 
cheapest  transportation  may  therefore  be  commanded,  and  every  neces- 
sary of  life  is  proportionably  cheap.  Above  the  falls,  the  rivers  them- 
selves, and  their  numberless  tributaries,  afford  an  almost  ineidiaustible 
supply  of  water  power,  while  provisions,  at  low  rates,  are  abundant. 

With  capital,  motive-powers,  cheap  provisions,  and  convenient  trans- 
portation at  our  command,  it  would  only  remain  to  obtain  operatives, 
on  fair  terms,  to  render  oi^*  capacity  to  manufacture  our  cotton  crop, 
complete.     For  this  purpose,  about  thirty-five  thousand,  of  all  ages, 
would  be  requisite.  .  There  is  no  question  but  that  our  slaves  might, 
under  competent  overseers,  become  efficient  and  profitable  operatives  in 
our  factories.     It  may  be  of  much  consequence  to  us,  that  this  fact  has 
been  fuUy  tested,  and  is  well  known  and  acknowledged,  as  it  would 
give  us,  under  all  circumstances,  a  reliable  source.     But  to  take,  as  we 
should  have  to  do,  even  three-fourths  of  the  required  number  from  our 
cotton  fields,  would  reduce  our  crop  at  least  one-third — ^a  reduction 
that  would  seriously  affect  the  great  results  we  have  in  view.     It  would 
also  enhance  the  prices  of  labor  and  provisions ;  not  so  much  by  the 
legitimate  and  profitable  process  of  increasing  the  demand,  as  bv  di- 
minishing the  supply ;  and  it  would  curtail  the  relative  power  of  the 
agricultural  class.     If  purchased  by  the  factories-^the  only  feasible 
plan  of  using  them — their  cost  would  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  capital 
required  for  manufacturing.     While,  in  their  appropriate  sphere,  the 
cultivation  of  our  great  staples,  under  a  hot  sun  and  arid  miasma,  that 
prostrates  the  white  man,  our  negro  slaves  admit  of  no  substitute,  and 
may  defy  all  competition,  it  is  seriously  doubted,  whether  their  exten- 
sive and  permanent  employment  in  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  is 
consistent  with  safe  and  sound  policy.     Whenever  a  slave  is  made  a 
mechanic,  he  is  more  than  half  freed,  and  soon  becomes,  as  we  too  well 
know,  and  all  history  attests,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  most  corrupt 
and  turbulent  of  his  class.     Wherever  slavery  has  decayed,  the  first 
step  in  the  progress  of  e^iancipation,  has  been  the  elevation  of  the 
slaves  to  the  rank  of  artisans  and  soldiers.     This  is  the  process  through 
which  slavery  has  receded,  as  the  mechanic  arts  have  advanced  ;  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  same  causes  will  produce  the  same 
effects  here.   We  have,  however,  abundant  labor  of  another  kind,  which, 
unable  at  low  prices  of  agricultural  produce  to  compete  with  slave  la- 
bor, in  that  line,  languishes  for  employment ;  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, is  working  evil  to  both  our  social  and  political  systems.   This 
labor,  if  not  quite  so  cheap  directly,  will  be  found,  in  the  long  run, 
,  much  the  cheapest ;  since  those  who  are  dupable  of  it,  will,  whether  idle 
or  employed,  inevitaWy,  in  one  way  or  another,  draw  their  support  from 
the  community.     According  to  the  best  calculation,  wh  ich,  in  the  ab- 
pence  of  statistic  facts,  can  be  made,  it  is  believed,  that  of  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  white  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  there  are  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand,  whose  industry,  such  as  it  is,  and  compensated  as 
it  is,  is  not,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  does  not  promise  to 
be  hereafter,  adequate  to  procure  them,  honei^y,  such  a  support  as  ever  j 
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white  person  in  this  coantry  is,  and  feels  himself  jentitle^  to.  And 
this,  next  to  emigration,  is,  perhaps^  the,  heaviest  of  the  weights  that 
press  upon  the  springs  of  our  prosperity.  Most  of  these  now  follow 
agricultural  pursuits,  in  feeble,  yet  injurious  competition  with  slave  la- 
bor. Some,  perhaps,  not  more  from  inclination,  than  from  the  want  of 
due  encouragement,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  work  at  all.  They  obtain 
a  precarious  subsistenfce,  by  occasional  jobs,  by  hunting,  by  fishing, 
sometimes  by  plundering  fields  or  folds,  and  too  often  bv  what  is,  in 
its  effects,  far  worse — trading  with  slaves,  and  ^educing  them  to  plun- 
der for  their  benefit.  If  the  ancient  philosopher  had  the  slightest 
grounds  for. saying  that  it  would  require  the  plains  of  Babylon  to  sup- 
port, in  idleness,  five  thousand  soldiers  and  their  families,  we  may  in- 
ter how  enormous  a  tax  it  is  on  our  resources,  to  maintain  to  the  extent 
we  do  now,  and  are  likely  to  have  to  do,  4irectly  and  indirectly,  our  un- 
emploj(?d,  or  insufficiently  employed  poor. 

From  this  class  of  our  citizens,  thirty-five  thotisand  factory  operatives 
may  certainly  be  drawn,  as  rapidly  as  they  may  be  called  for,  since 
boys  and  girls  are  required,  in  large  proportion,  for  this  business. 
Nor  will  there  be  any  aifficulty  in  obtaining  them.  Experience  has 
shown  that,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  there  exists  no  serious 
prejudice  against  such  labor  among  our  native  citizens,  and  that  they 
nave  been  prompt  to  avail  themselves,  at  moderate  wages,  of  the  op- 
portunity it  affords  of  making  an  honest  and  comfortable  support,  and 
decent  provision  for  the  future.  The  example  thus  set  of  eontintious 
and  systematic  industry,  among  those  to  whom  it  has  heretofore  been 
unknown,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  eflfects,  not  only  on 
their  own  class,  but  upon  all  the  working  classes  of  the  State.  And, 
putting  aside  the  immense  contribution  of  manufactures  to  the  general 
prosperity,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  could  possibly 
DC  conferred  on  the  agriculture  of  South  Carolina,  to  convert  thirty- 
five  thousand  of  her  unemployed  or  insufficiently  compensated  popu- 
lation into  active  and  intelligent  workmen,  buying  and  paying  for  the 
products  of  her  soil,  which  their  families  consume. 

But  it  has  been  suggested,  tliht  white  factory  operatives  in  the  South 
would  constitute  a  body  hostile  to  our  domestic  institutions,  ,If  any 
such  sentiments  could  take  root  among  the  poorer  classes  of  ou»  native 
citizens,  more  danger  may  be  apprehended  from  them,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  with  the  facilities  they  now  possess  and  the  difficulties 
they  have  now  to  encounter,  than  if  they  were  brought  together  in  fac- 
tories, with  constant  employment  and  adequate  remuneration.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  abolitionists  of  America  and  Europe  are  now 
making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  enlist  them  in  their  crusade,  by 
encouraging  the  exclusive  use  of  what  is  called  **  free  labor  cotton," 
and  by  infiammatory  appeals  to  their  pride  and  their  supposed  inter- 
ests. But  all  apprehensions  from  this  source  are  entirely  imaginary. 
The  poorest  and  humblest  freeman  of  the  South  feels  as  sensibly,  per- 
haps more  sensibly  than  the  wealthiest  planter,  the  barrier  which  na- 
ture, as  well  as  law,  has  erected  between  the  Vhite  and  black  races, 
and  would  scorn  as  much  to  submit  to  the  universal  degradation  which 
must  follow,  whenever  it  is  broken  down.  Besides  this,  the  faotory 
operative  could  not  fail  to  see  here,  what  one  would  suppose  he  must 
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see,  however  distant  from  us,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  his  own  fortunes 
was  based  on  our  slave  system^  since  it  is  only  by  slave  labor  that  cot- 
ton ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  cheaply  or  extensively  produced. 
Thus,  not  only  from  natural  sentiment  and  training,  but  from  convio- 
tions  of  self-interest,  greatly  strengthened  by  their  new  occupation, 
this  class  of  our  citizens  might  be  relied  on  to  sustain,  as  firmly  and 
faithfulfy  as  any  other,  the  social  institutions  of  the  South.  The  fact 
cannot  be  denied,  that  property  is  more  secure  in  our  slave  States  than 
it  is,  at  present,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  constant  and 

Srofitable  employment  of  all  classes  among  us  will  increase,  rather  than 
iminish  that  security. 
There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  impediment  whatever  to  our  embarking, 
at  once,  in  the  manufacture  of  our  cotton,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  con- 
suming our  entire  crop,  in  competition  with  the  world*  We  have  at 
hand,  and  within  our  grasp,  all  the  elements  necessary  for  erecting  and 
carrying  on  manu&cturing  establishments ;  and  we  have  the  raw  mate- 
rial on  the  spot,  and  at  a  cost  one-third  below  what  our  European,  and 
one-eighth  below  what  our  northern,  rivals  are  compelled  to  pay  for  it ; 
and  we  have  it,  also,  in  far  better  condition.  When  it  reaches  our  fac- 
tories, it  will  not  have  been  compressed— often  not  put  in  bales ;  it 
will  not  have  been  drenched  in  rains  and  rolled  in  the  mud  of  wharves, 
nor  bleached  and  rotted  by  exposure,  in  its  long  travels  by  land  and 
sea.  It  must,  therefore,  necessarily,  mal^e  smoother,  stronger  and  more 
durable  fabrics,  of  all  descriptions,  here,  than  can  be  made  of  it  else- 
where. And  this  is  fully  exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  both  the  factory 
in  this  city  and  that  at  (Jraniteville  have,  in  the  very  first  year  of  their 
operations,  carried  off  the  highest  prizes  at  northern  exhibitions. 

The  greatness  of  a  nation  mainly  depends  on  the  greatness  of  its 
Batural  advantages,  and  the  use  it  makes  of  them.  The  highest  gifts 
.  of  Heaven  avail  nothingT— in  fact,  if  profuse,  they  become  curses — unless 
judiciously,  skillfully  and  energetically  appropriated.  The  wealth  of 
England,  which  equals  all  that  is  fabled  of  the  East,  and  the  extent 
and  power  of  her  empire,  are  all  due,  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly  to  a 
wise  and  vigorous  development  of  her  natural  resources.  Surrounded 
by  the  ocean,  commerce  was  evidently  a  vacation  for  her.  Possessed 
of  mines,  in  which  coal  and  iron  are  interstratified,  she  was  invited  to 
manufactures.  So  soon  as  she  had  consolidated  union  and  peace  with- 
in her  borders,  she  bent  herself  earnestly  to  these  great  pursuits,  and 
devoted  to  them  lier  genius,  industry  and  enterprise,  until,  at  length, 
she  has  circled  the  globe  in  her  giant  arms — shakes  every  bearing  tree 
on  its  surface,  and  draws  into  her  lap  the  most  precious  fruits  of  all  its 
climes.  When  the  steam  engine  and  power  loom,  the  saw  gin  and 
slave  labor,  combined  to  develop  the  greatest  of  all  industrial  pursuits, 
she  was  prepared  to  take  the  lead  in  it  at  once,  and  distance  every  com- 
petitor, to  the  present  day ;  and  McCulloch  has  exaggerated  nothing, 
in  estimating  the  value  of  this  pursuit  to  her.  Great  as  England  was, 
sixty  years  ago,  when  she  received  the  first  bale  of  cotton  from  our 
shores,  and  much  as  she.  had  done,  her  power  and  achievements  before 
bear  no  comparison  with  what  she  has  accomplished  since,  and  is  able 
to  accomplish  now.  To  speak  only  of  her  industrial  operations  :  while 
all  her  manufactures  have  increased,  even  woolens,  linens  and  silks,  in 
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spite  of  the  substitution  of  cottons — and  ber  annual  production  of  iron 
has  risen  from  t)ne  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  of  tons — her  con- 
sumption of  raw  cotton  has  grown  from  some  15,000,000  lbs.  to  over 
600,000,000  lbs.  per  annijm,  and  the  yarn  and  fabrics  she  makes  of  it 
exceed  in  value  now  all  her  other  manufactures  together.  It  is  this 
unparalleled  manufact^ure,  thus  seized  and  appropriated,  that  has  finally 
made  her  commerce  equal  to  that  of  all  other  nations,  and  London  the 
sole  center  of  the  exchanges  of  the  world  ;  while  it  has  so  stimulated 
her  agriculture,  that  she  would  now  be  largely  exporting  provisions,  if 
it  had  not  also,  notwithstanding  her  extraordinary  wars  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  ^obe,  and  the  millions  she  has  lost  by  emigration,  douoled 
her  population  in  the  last  fifty  years — an  event  which  has  "never  hap- 
pened within  a  century  before. 

Yet  this  manufacture,  whose  astonishing  results  of  every  kind  seem 
more  like  enchantment  than  reality — and  in  tracing  whose  actual  his- 
tory, we  feel  as  if  we  were  perusing  somo^tofy  of  magic,  in  which  fairies 
and  genii  make  kings  of  peasants,  and  build  gorgeous  cities  of  marble 
and  palaces  of  gold — this  wonderful  manufecture  belongs  of  right  to 
us.  God,  in  his  bounty,  has  manifestly  designed  it,  and  all  its  attend-  * 
ant  benefits,  for  the  people  of  the  cotton-gtt)wing  region.  Arid  he  has 
given  us,  also,  every  physical  advantage  necessary^  to  its  full  develop- 
ment We  have  as  much  sea  shore  as  England.  We  command  the  Gulf, 
appropriately  called  the  great "  Heart  of  the  Ocean,"  and  through  which, 
brushing  our  shores,  in  a  few  years  more,  almost  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  globe  will  pass.  We  have  coal  and  iron.-  We  have,  besides, 
immense  forests  and  noble  streams  without  number.  We  have  capital 
and  labor,  and  the  raw  material  is  pcfculiarly  ours.  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  prove  to  the  world,  that  we  have  the  courage  to  claim  our  • 
own,  and  the  genius  and  energy  to  maintain  the  rights  sind  secure  the 
blessings  which  a  kind  Providence,  has  bestowed  upon  us. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  supposed,  that,  while  thus  advocating  the  en- 
couragement of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  extensive  manufacturing  among 
us,  I  look  upon  them  in  any  other  light,  than  as  means,  not  ends ;  or, 
that  I  regard  them  even  as  the  highest  means.  A  profound  philoso- 
pher of  antiquity  has  said,  that  "  occupations  of  utility  and  necessity 
ultimately  terminate  in  the  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  and  true."  Of  this 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt;  nor  that  these  occupations  exercise  a  most  im- 
portant influence  on  the  education,  character  and  destiny,  of  every  indi- 
vidual  and  every  community  of  men.  Whoever  is  incapable  of  faith-'  . 
ful  and  persevering  industry,  is  not  capable  of  any  thing  great.  But 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  morals  must,  in  the  main,  be  di- 
rected by  a  higher  conception  of  the  useful  and  the  necessary,  than  would 
confine  them  to  the  mere  exercise  of  any  manual,  or  mechanic  art.  And 
in  training  up  a  truly  great  people,  no  effort  must  be  spared  to  enlarge 
all  the  faculties  of  the  iniellect,  and  to  purify  and  elevate  every  senti- 
ment of  the  heart.  These  are  the  springs  and  guides  which  finally  sus- 
tain and  direct  all  political,  social  and  industrial  institutions,  and  raise  a 
nation  to  true  prosperity  and  grandeur.  But  I  see  no  incompatibility 
between  the  pursuits  I  have  endeavored  to  recommend,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  no- 
blest sentiments  that  dignify  our  nature. 
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Nor  would  I  be  thought,  by  any  means^  desirous  to  see  the  mechani- 
cal and  manufacturing  spirit  and  influence  prevail  oveithe  agricultural, 
in  this  State,  or  in  the  South.     Of  all  the  mdustrial  pursuits  of  man, 

*  there  is  none  so  free  from  vicious  contamination,  in  all  its  relations  and 
tendencies,  as  agriculture ;  none  which,  if  properly  conducted,  requires 
closer  observation  of  natural  facts,  more  rigid  analysis  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects, or  the  exercise  of  higher  powers  of  generalization ;  none  better  cal- 
culated to  impress  on  man  the  duties  of  this  life,  and  lift  him  to  the  ha- 
bitual contemplation  of  another.  Politically,  it  is  nearly  impossible  that 
agriculturists  can  combine  and  act  in  concert,  but  on  the  basis  of  truth, 
of  virtue,  and  of  right.  If  they  are  slow  to  reform,  they  are  conservative 
of  all  that  is  pure  in  every  mstitution.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  all  governments — especially  in  one  so  democratic  as  our 
own — and  in  all  social  systems — especially  where,  as  in  ours,  so  much 
equality  prevails — that  the  prepondering  influence  should  be  agriculta- 
ral.  And  with  its  immense  and  necessarily  permanent  superiority  in 
weahh  and  numbers,  there  should  be  no  serious  apprehension  that  any 

.other  interest  can  ever  override  it  here.  If  that  should  happen,  it  would 
prove  that  the  agricuhurists  were  not  true  to  themselves;  that  they  no 
longer  cherished  those  frugal  and  industrious  habits,  and  that  manly 
spirit,  which  are  their  appropriate  characteristics ;  and  that  they  neglect- 
ed to  cultivate  those  high  and  virtuous  sentiments,  and  to  imbibe  for 
themselves,  and  instill  into  their  children,  that  knowledge  and  ^lo¥e  of 
knowledge,  which  constitute,  after  all,  the  only  genuine  sources  -of  real 
and  enduring  power.  * 


ART.  II.— POPULATION.-Part  2. 

AITALYSIS  OF  THE  CENSUS  OP.1810  AND  1820  0^  THE  U.  STATES. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  period.  The  census  of  1810  adopted 
the  same  formula  as  that  of  1800.  Since  the  previous  enumeration, 
80,000  foreigners  have  become  citizens  by  the  annexation  of  Louisiana. 

POPULATION  OF  THB  UNITED  8TATES>  1810. 

VKEK  WHIR  KAUS. 


STATES. 


'fe^ 


I 


^  > 


6 

Mainet  ...» 41,273 

New  H&mpshire, S4,084 

Mass&chuieUs,    68,930 

Rhode  Island,..- 10,735 

Ooimecticat, 37,812 

Vermont.  ..^ 38,062 

New  Tork,   165,083 

New  Jersey, 37,814 

PennsylvaiJia, 138,404 


!■ 


18,463 
17,840 
34,064 
5,554 
20,498 
18,347 
73,702 
18,914 
62,506 


20,408 
18,866 
45,018 
7,260 
23,880 
19,678 
85,779 
21,281 
74,203 


22,079 
20^1 
45,864 
6,766 
23»e99 
20^1 
94,883 
21,394 
74,103 


13,291 
14,482 
34,976 
5,538 
20.484 
U/M 
53,966 
16,004 
52»l«0 
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Delawsre, 0,632 

Maryland,..^ 38,613 

Dfatrict  of  Columbia, 2,479 

Virginia,   ^ 97,777 

North  Carolina, 68,036 

South  CaroUna, 88,660 

Georgia, 28,002 

Kentucky,   65,134 

Tennessee,    44^494 

Ohio,  46.623 

Indiana, 4,928 

Miadssippi,  «...  4,217 

niinoiB, 2,266 

Louisiana, 5,848 

Missouri,  8,438 

Alabama, 

Bfichigan, 800 

ArkaoMs, 

Total,   ^ 1,036,068 

Maine 39,181 

New  Hampshire....... 82,318 

Massachusetts,    „  66,881 

Rhode  Island 10,665 

Oonneoticut, ^ 86,918 

Termont, 86,618 

New  York,    167,946 

New  Jersey, 86,066 

Pennsylyania, 131,760 

Delaware, 9,041 

Blaryland, , 36,187 

District  of  Columbia, 2,638 

yirpfnia,  90,715 

North  OaroUna, 66,431 

South  Carolina,  8TH»7 

GeoTKfaj ^ 26,288 

Kentucky, 60,776 

Tennessee, 41,810 

Ohio,  44.192 

Indiana, 4,666 

MiMifvippi,  4,015 

niinois, 2,019 

Louii>iin.na, 5,884 

MiF"ouri,  »..  8,218 

Ala1>nina,  ^, 

Michi;?an, 040 

Arkausas, 1.. 


4,480 

18,489 

1468 

42,919 

30,321 

17,193 

11,951 

28.R94 

17,170 

18,119 

1,922 

1,637 

945 

2,491 

1,346 

""asi* 


468,083 


5,160 

22,688 

1,620 

61,473 

84,630 

20,933 

14,086 

29,772 

19,486 

20,189 

2,284 

2,692 

1,274 

2,968 

1,568 

"683 


547,697 


5,866 

25,266 

2,107 

52,607 

84,460 

20,488 

14,372 

29,668 

19,987 

22,761 

2,816 

3,160 

1,839 

5,130 

2,069 

'"70 


671;997 
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17,827 

17,259 
88,191 

6,389 
18,981 
17,339 
68,811 
17,787 
60,948 

4,370 
17,888 

1,192 
42,207 
30,068 
16,629 
11,237 
26,748 
16,320 
16,860 

1,863 

1,544 
791 

2,588 

1,266 

■•■■ •• 

883 


Total, 081,421 


448,822 


21,290 

20,792 

40,366 

7,620 

26,073 

21,181 

86,139 

21,184 

75,960 

6,641 

.23,876 

1,668 

64,899 

87,938 

20,583 

13,461 

29,611 

19,864 

19,900 

2,228 

2,187 

1,068 

2,874 

1,481 

868 


6«1,956 


All  other  frtepemmt,  taocmti  JnHant  tut  taxed, 

Maine 900 

New  Hampshire,  .* 970 

Massachusetts,  » 6,787 

Bhode  Island,   „ 8,609 

Connecticut,   6,463 

Vermont, 760 

New  York, 26,883 

New  Jersey. „.^.. 7,843 

Pennsylvania,   »..» 22,492 

Delaware, „..« 18,186 

Muyland,  83,927 

District  of  Columbia,  2,549 

Virginia, 80,670 

North  Carolina, 10,286 

South  Carolina, 4,564 

Geor^'ia,   1^1 

Kentucky, «....«  1,718 

Tennessee,  „ 1,317 

Ohio, „ 1,899 

Indiana, 393 

Mississippi, 240 

Illinois,   ..« 618 

Lnuisiami^ 7,686 

Missouri, 607 

Alabama, ...m.... .# ». 

Michigan. 120 

Arkansas, 

Total,  : 186,446 


21,464 
22,040 
49,220 

7,636 
26,298 
20,708 
86,805 
21,369 
70,826 

6,637 
22,906 

1,734 
51,163 
83,944 
18,974 
12,360 
26,990 
17,624 
19,436 

1,880 

1,768 
894 

3,026 

1,360 

8U 


2,878 
16,165 
866 
35,302 
21,189 
11,3^4 

7,43ft 
17,642 
10,666 
11,966 

1,126 

1,144 
66« 

2,508 
96T 

'"m 


364,838 

12,615 
16,204 
39,894 
6,872 
22,09« 
ll,46r 
46,718 

16A09 

45,841 

2,876 

144M 


10,926 

6,288 

18,462 

8y485 

8,nT 

794 

675 

364 

1,490 

662 

ISO 


644,266  338,478 


Skeets. 

Total  mtmber. 

228,706 

214,360 

472,040 

•  108 

77,031 

810 

262,042 

217,713 

16,017 

969,049 

10,861 

246,666 

796 

810,001 

4,177 

72,674 

111,602 

380,546 

6,396 

24,028 

892,618 

974,622 

168,824 

566,600 

196,366 

416,115 

106^18 

262,438 

80,661 

406,611 

44,636 

261,727 

230,760 

287 

24,620 

17,088 

40,362 

168 

12,282 

84,660 

76,666 

3,011 

20,845 

•  ••«•■••  • 


24 


1,101,364 


4,762 


7,280,814 
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As  before,  we  mark  the  increase,  which  is,  for  the  whole  popiilati<m, 
36.45  per  cent.;  for  the  whites,  36.18;  colored,  free,  7.2 ;  slaves,  33.40  ; 
whole  colored,  37.58.  The  whole  free  have  gained  again  upon  the 
slave  population.  The  whole  colored,  in  like  manner,  have  gained  up- 
on the  whites.  The  male  population  to  female  population,  is  as  100 
to  96,  though,  as  before,  the  number  of  females  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-six  is  the  largest.    We  shall  refer  to  all  these  points  hereafter. 

New  York,  since  the  censu^  of  1 800,  has  swept  ahead  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  become  a  match  for  Virginia.  South  Carolina  is  now  the 
sixth  in  rank.  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  have  increased,  respect- 
ively, four,  five  and  six  fold ;  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  about  four  fold. 
Illinois,  Louisiana,  Missouri  and  Michigan,  taken  together^  haive  about 
half  the  population  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  1820,  a  more  particular  enumeration  of  slaves  and  colored  per- 
sons was  made,  as  to  both  ages  and  sex.  A  new  column,  for  white 
males  between  sixteen  and  eighteen,  was  added. 

POPULATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AUGUST  1,  1820. 

TBMM  Wmn  MAU8 


STATES. 


I 


Bf&ine, .«««..    49,217 

New  Hampshire,  v 36,4C6 

MMsachuaetts, 70,993 

Rhode  Island, 11,M0 

Connecticut,  36,848 

Vennont....... 3&,708 

New  York, ^ 22i!,008 

New  Jerfej, „..    4-2,0&6 

Pennsylrimia,   176^1 

Delaware, 9,671 

Maryland, 41,611 

Dbtrict  of  Colombia, 8,276 

Virginia, ^...  10Q,9«J 

North  Carolina, ". 75,488 

South  Carolina, 42,P68 

Georgia,  86,444 

Kentucky,  •  83,050 

Tenneraee,  67,74d 

Ohio, 111,683 

Indiana,  29.629 

MiMiMlppi, 8,104 

Illinois,    I0,S54 

Louisiana,  11,«17 

Miswuri  territory,    10,677 

Alabama  territory,  17,103 

Michigan  territory,  1,220 

Arkansas  territory,  2,420 

Total, 1,346,220 

Blaine, 46,666 

New  Hampshire,  m 84,599 

MassachusMtts,  60,260 

Rhode  Island, 10,917 

Connecticut,  35,289 

Vermont, 36,827 

New  York,  „ 216,613 


I  I-  ll 

24,628  7,146  28,630 

19.672  6,62»  22,703 

38.673  10,912  40,606 
6,800  1,767  7,696 

20,682  6,284  26,731 

19,241     *     6,860  24037 

104,297  29,508  132,733 

19,97a  6,966  24,630 

77,OCO  26,901  102,660 

4.448  1,719  6,616 

18^952  6,261  26,404 

1,640  660  2,171 

46,762  )3,14S  63,963 

82,912  9,748  39,627 

18,268  6,877  23^984 

14,743  4,215  1»,483 

36,004  10,383  41,328 

28,407  7,472  81,028 

46,868  12,607  67,008 

11,464  3,270  14,428 

3,216  1,062  4,660 

4,227  1,313  6,224 

4,710  2,106  .    8,747 

4,266  13)1  6,5.^ 

6,281  1,760  9386 

669  162  1,334 

985  229  1,427 

612,635  182,206  776^030 

nuB  wmra  riMAUts. 

23,982         80323 

18,899         24,806 

38.308         62,806 

6,769         8,407 

19,833  .........  27,206 

18.577         24,713 

101,P04         132,402 


27,742 

22,960 

64,414 

6,618 

25,632 

22,035 

138,634 

24y418 

97,144 

6,607 

27,016 

2.893 

67,898 

88,264 

22,115 

17,874 

38,178 

27,640 

64,432 

14,072 

6,110 

6,766 

11,236 

6,622 

0,055 

1,661 

1,463 


28,248 
2IJ07 
57J72I 
8,671 
29,009 
23,683 
129,899 


19478 
18,413 
38,668 

5,888 
21,814 
16089 
81,259 
18,537 
64,493 

3,263 
16,960 

1,231 
88,245 
25,463 
13,919 

I0y6<30 

26436 

18,780 

31,638 

7,066 

2J206 

2,641 

4.822 

2,009 

4,064 

609 

686 


766,283       495,065 


18,527 
19,925 
460n 
7,157 
25,078 
15,236 
72,385 


1 
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IfowJeney, 38^1  19,604 

BBiiii47lTftiiia,  166,710  78,426 

Delaware,    „ 8,667  4,311 

Maryland,  39,454  19,678 

District  of  Columbia,  8,319  .  1,640 

Virginia, 98,485  4^766 

North  Carolina^ „  70,998  83>101 

South  Carolina, 39,891  18,741 

Georgia,  38,177  14,937 

Kentucky,  * * 77,641  364^0 

Tennessee,  „ 63,419  27,770 

Ohio,....„ 108,036  44i;i06 

Indiana,  27,684  10,707 

MiMisalppi, 7,250  3,176 

lUlnois,    ^..». 9,658  4,018 

Louisiana,   11,062  5,484 

Missouri  territory,  9,766  3,978 

Alabama  territory,  15,810  6,989 

Michigan  territory,  1,130  625 

Arkansas  territory, 2,142  027 

Totals 1,280,570  605,376 


26,687 

101,404 

5,673 

27,203 

2,518 

02,411 


•••••••a  ' 


^662 

18,642 

41,905 

31,560 

53,337 

13,685 

3,791 

4,842 

6,708 

5,076 

7,093 

602 

1,179 


24,603 

94,846 

5,537 

26,317 

2,616 

55,995 

38,069 

20,039 

15,366 

36,483 

27,931 

48,79T 

12,009 

3,107 

'4.166 

6,696 

4,265 

6,625 

595 

984 


18,085 

69,692 

3^299 

15,807 

1,361 

35,686 

25,136 

13,278 

9,041 

20,790 

15,638 

23,689 

5,074 

1,596 

1,803 

8>ioe 

1,902 

2,895 

260 

426 


781,371       736,600       462^888^ 


ifAT.g  8XATBS 


Under  ftmrUen. 

Maine,  

New  Hampshire, 

Massachusetts,  ^ 

Rhode  Island, 2 

Connecticut,   ^      

Vermont, «> 

New  York,  1,861 

New  Jersey,    860 

PennsylTonla,    1 

MaryUnd 24,736 

District  of  Columbia, »....     1,246 

Virginia, 96,881 

North  Carolina, 48,914 

South  Carolina, .♦ 51,738 

Georgia,  ; 33,204 

Kentucky 31,460 

Tennessee,  20,814 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 43 

Mississippi,. 7,016       » 

Illinois,    170 

Louisiana,  11,675 

Missouri  territory,  2,491 

Alabama  territory 9,666 

Michigan  territory, 

Arkansas  territory, 823 


Offoitrieen  and      Of  twtniy-tix  <£ 
ttmnsr  twenty-iix.    wider  fo^fy-Jive, 


Offorty-fiw 
<t  upward. 


1,624 

1,583 

1 

839 

14,846 

775 

62,791 

27,511 

32,324 

19,541 

17482 

10,078 

87 

4,600 
179 

10376 
1,611 
6,563 


1 

13 


14 

34 


276 


Total,  « 343,852 


203,088 


932 

917 
18 

337 
16,718 

671 
45,438 
19,395 
81,641 
16,249 
10,044 
6,529 

i'i 

4,061 
133 

io;5a» 

852 
4,200 

"*  143 

163,723 


671 

628 

66 

135 

6,073 

816 

23,164 

10,731 

14,760 

6,922 

4,860 

2,826 

7 

1,173 

66 

8,495 

487 

1,352 


78 


77,366 


FEMALE  SLAVES. 


FREE  COIOHED  HALO. 


STATES. 


I 


Maine, » 

New  Ilampshire, 

Massachusetts,. 

Rhode  Island, 8 

Connecticut, 

Vermont, «      .*..... 

New  York, ;...    1,544  . 

New  Jersey, 692 

Pennsylvania, 8 

Delaware, 979 

Maryland, » 22,740 


8 


1,579 

1,285 

2 

611 

13,403 


3 
13 

1,065 

1,036 

86 

283 

0,368 


&  I 

170 

97 

...;..      1,085 

22        577 

47      1,482 

812  6,197 

656  3,328 

86  5,666 

131  2,812 

6,520  7,829 


^ 
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District  of  Colmiibia,» »....    1,S11          990          696        373  766  838  849 

Virpnia, 92,468      51,972,    40,691    21,748  8446  3,884  B^tt 

North  Carolina, 45,065      25,663      18,326      9,422  8,416  1,728  1,109  1,143 

South  Carolina, 49,694      33,991      30,461    13,867  1,376  732  OfiT  641 

OrorRia, 32,141      19,879      16,631      6,089  830  196  180  146 

Kentucky, 29,231      17,407      llM      4,379  686  281  284  848 

Tennessee, 19,261      11,183        7,192      2,764  700  823  240  S8S 

Ohio, ^ „         „  1,067  644  638  816 

Indiana, 40            21            21           10  275  146  141  92 

MiwdMippi, 6,677        4,807        8,606        974  87  •  62  62  88 

lUinoig, 139           128            71          31  86  71  65  25 

LoulMana, 10,763      11,672       7,768      2,306  2,248  876  916  470 

Mifwouri, 2,281        1,461           855         234  93  4U  36  17 

Alabama, 9,140        6,141        8,779      1,039  U8  88  68  40 

Michigan, „ 36  82  27  U 

ArkanBao, 293          268          167          79  18  18  U  2 

Total, .324,344    202,886    162,093    70,637  47,660  24,012  28,460  17,618 

fbh  oolokkd  femaub.  * 

, ^-- -^ 

I         ^'  t  it 


STATES. 


TOCAL. 


MainQ, „ 168 

New  Hampshire, 100 

Maaaachusotts, 968 

Rhode  Island, 660 

Oonnectlcut, *....  1,421 

Termont, 170* 

Now  York, 6,842 

PennsylTania,.. »  6,466 

Delaware, 2,742 

Maryland, 7,867 

IHstriet  of  Clolnmbia, »     828 

Virginia, t. 7,640 

North  Carolina, 8,129 

South  Carolina, 1,223 

Georgia, .*. 340 

Kentucky, »     488 

Tennessee, 632 

Ohio, ^ 994 

Indiana, «     251 

Missiwdppi, » si 

Illinois, 104 

Looisiana, 2,209 

MiMOuri, , 62 

Alabama, 91 

Michigan, «. SO 

Arkansas, ».        8 


&" 

^'*- 

^ 

^' 

119 

126 

88 

66 

298,886 

99 

106 

100 

139 

244481 

778 

004 

781 

128 

623,287 

628 

466 

429 

44 

88,059 

961 

950 

675 

100 

276,202 

126 

97 

78 

16 

236,764 

4496 

4,126 

238 

701 

1,J72,81« 

M08 

987 

7«6 

149 

2n,67» 

4,063 

4,973 

1,797 

1,961 

1,048,468 

1,879' 

1,307 

1,061 

72»7« 

4,461 

4,762 

3,914 

•  •■••• 

^•S 

649 

548 

892 

•••••• 

33,080 

4,646 

8,772 

3,083 

250 

1,065,379 

1,737 

1,346 

1,006 

638329 

886 

800 

671 

502,741 

209 

105 

169 

i 

340.987 

264 

244 

280 

182 

664,317 

207 

224 

173 

62 

422,818 

649 

466 

260 

139 

681,434 

137 

120 

68 

147,178 

62 

44 

89 

7^448 

60 

44 

22 

40 

65,211 

1,667 

1,377 

824 

484 

163,407 

39 

34 

26 

20 

66,686 

69 

68 

85 

■•■•«« 

127.901 

20 

16 

1? 

181 

8:896 

3 

1 

3 

18 

14,278 

Total, .45,898       28,860       27,181        18,861       4,682       9,638,191 

K^he  increase  in  the  whode  population  Has  been  33.35  per  cent.;  for 
the  whites,  34.3 ;  for  the  whole  colored,  29.33;  free  colored,  27.75; 
slaves,  29.57.  The  perceptible  decline  in  the  ratio  of  increase  is  at- 
fributed,  in  part,  to  the  decrease  of  immigration  during  the  war,  and 
the  escape  of  slaves  to  the  enemy.  Such  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of  ruUu- 
rat  increase  may  also  be  expected  in  the  progress  of  every  country. 
It  is  more  striking  in  this  case,  from  the  fact,  tnat  the  previous  ratio 
was  swelled  by  the  Louisiana  purchase. 

In  ten  years,  the  whites  have  gained  upon  the  colored  and  slaves. 
The  proportion  of  males  and  females,  among  the  whites,  does  not  great- 
ly vary.     The  colored  females  are  to  the  colored  males,  as  107  to  100. 
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The  number  of  whites  under  ten  is  one-third.     Those  under  16  years, 
as  compared  with  those  over  that  age,  have  diminished. 

In  the  same  period,  New  York  has  taken  the  lead  by  far,  and  is 
greater,  by  one-third,  than  either  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  has 
become  the  fifth  State,  and  shoots  ahead  of  Massachusetts,  bb  also  does 
Kentucky.     Alabama  and  Arkansas  are  introduced. 

[To  be  continued.]  * 


ART.  Ill— CARLTLE  ON  WEST  INDU  EMANCIPATION. 

WHAT  HAVE  THE  WEST  INDIA  NEOROES  GAINED  BY  EMANCIPATION,  AND  WHAT  HAS 
U.i,  THE  WORLD  OAINED  BY  THE  EFFORTS  OF  EXETER  HALL  PHILANTHROPISTS? 

[The  follbwlBg  paper  appeaMd  in  a  late  number  of  Frazer's  London  Magazine.  The  style  and 
manner  are  pluiUy  Uioae  of  Thomas  CterWIe,  to  whom  it  ia  attributed.  It  is  a  piece  of  pungent 
satire,  upon  the  whole  body  of  pseudo  philanthropists,  who,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  been 
a  curse  to  our  own  country,  as  well  as  to  England.  The  West  India  aucstion  is,  for  the  first  time, 
put  in  its  true  light  before  the  English  people,  and  It  will  much  surprise  us  if  a  reaction,  in  favor 
of  common  sense,  is  not  the  result.  The  reader  will  not  allow  the  quaint  style,  and  the  odd  oon- 
ceits  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  to  prorent  him  fh>m  giving  an  attotttive  perusal  to  the  matter.  We  are  sure 
that  he  will  agree  witn  us,  that  the  case  of  Quashee  is  disposed  of  with  a  master  hand,  and  left 
in  its  nakedness,  without  a  single  prop  or  support.  When  British  writers  can  so  qteak,  it  is  time 
fbr  Northern  fanatidimi  to  pause  and  reflect. — Ed.] 

The  following  occasional  discourse,  delivered  by  we  know  not  whom, 
and  of  date  seemingly  above  a  year  back,  may,  perhaps,  be  welcome  to 
here  and  there  a  speculative  reader.  It  comes  to  us — no  speaker 
named,  no  time  or  place  assigned,  no  commentary  of  any  sort  given — 
in  the  hand-writing  of  the  so-called  "Doctor,"  properly  "Absconded 
Beporter,"  Dr.  Phelin  M'Quirk,  whose  singular  powers  of  reporting, 
and  also  whose  debts,  extravagances,  and  sorrownil  insidious  finance- 
operations,  now  winded  up  by  a  sudden  disappearance,  to  the  grief  of 
many  poor  trades-people,  are  making  too  much  noise  in  the  police  offices 
at  present!  Of  M' Quirk's  composition,  we  by  no  means  suppose  it 
to  be ;  but  from  M'Quirk,  as  the  last  traceable  source,  it  comes  to  us ; 
offered,  in  fact,  by  his  respectable,  unfortunate  landlady,  desirous  to 
make  up  part  of  her  losses  in  this  way. 

To  absconded  reporters,  who  bilk  their  lodgings,  we  have,  of  course, 
no  account  to  give  ;  but  if  the  speaker  be  of  any  eminence  or  aubstati- 
tiality,  and  feel  himself  aggrieved  by  the  transaction,  let  him  under- 
stana  that  such,  and  such  only,  is  our  connection  with  him  or  his  af- 
fairs. As  the  colonial  and  negro  question  is  still  alive,  and  likely  to 
grow  livelier  for  some  time,  we  have  accepted  the  article,  at  a  cheap 
market  rate  ;  and  give  it  publicity,  without^  in  the  least,  committing 
ourselves  to  the  strange  doctrines  and  notions  sbadowed  forth  in  it. 
Doctrines  and  notions  which,  we  rather  suspect,  are  pretty  much  in  a 
"minority  of  one,"  in  the  present  era  of  the  world.  Efere,  sure  enough, 
are  peculiar  views  of  the  rights  of  negroes;  involving,  it  is  probable, 
peculiar  ditto  of  innumerable  other  rights,  duties,  expectations,  wrongs 
and  disappointments,  much  argued  of,  by  logic  and  by  grape-shot,  in 
these' emancipated  epoch?  of  the  human  mind.  Silence  now,  however, 
and  let  the  speaker  himself  enter: 
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My  Philanthropie  Friends:  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  address  some 
words  to  you,  this  evening,  upon  the  rights  of  negroes.  Taking,  aa 
we  hope  we  do,  an  extengive  surrey  of  social  affairs,  wtich  we  find  all 
in  a  state  of  the  ^ghtfullest  embroilment,  and,  as  it  were,  of  inextri- 
cable final  bankruptcy,  just  at  present,  and  being  desirous  to  adjust 
ourselves  in  that  huge  up-break,  and  unutterable  welter  of  tumbling 
nftns,  and  to  see  weO  that  our  grand  proposed  Association  of  Associa- 
tions, the  Universal  Abolition-of-Pain- Association,  which  is  meant 
to  be  the  consummate  golden  flower,  and  summary  of  modem  phi^oi- 
thropisms,  all  in  one,  do  not  issue  as  a  universal- "Sluggard-and-Scoun- 
drel  Protection  Society" — we  have  judged  that,  before  constituting 
ourselves,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  commune  earnestly  with  one  an- 
other, and  discourse  together  on  the  leading  elements  of  our  great 
problem,  which  surely  is  one  of  the  greatest.  With  this  view,  the 
council  has  decided,  both  that  the  negro  question,  as  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom, was  to  be  the  first  handled,  and,  if  possible,  the  first  settled ;  and 
then,  also,  what  was  of  much  more  questionable  wisdom,  that — ^that, 
in  short,  I  was  to  be  speaker  on  the  occasion.  An  honorable  duty! 
yet,  as  I  said,  a  painful  one !  Well,  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
on  the  matter ;  and  you  will  not,  in  the  least,  like  it. 

West  Indian  affairs,  as  we  all  know,  and  some  of  us  know  to  our 
cost,  are  in  a  rather  troublous  condition  this  good  while.  In  regard 
to  -West  Indian  affairs,  however,  Lord  John  Russell  is  able  to  cosofbrt 
us  with  one  fact,  indisputable  where  so  many  are  dubious,  that  the  ne- 
groes are  all  very  happy  and  doing  well.  A  fact  very  comfortable  in- 
deed. West  Indian  whites,  it  is  admitted,  are  far  enough  from  happy; 
West  Indian  colonies  not  unlike  sinking  wholly  into  ruin  ;  at  home,  too, 
the  British  whites  are  rather  badly  oflP— several  millions  of  them  hang- 
ing on  the  verge  of  continual  famine — and,  in  single  towns,  many  thou- 
sands of  them  very  sore  put  to  it,  at  this  time,  not  to  live  **  well/  or  as  a 
man  should,  in  any  senst*,  temporal  or  spiritual,  but  to  live  at  all— these, 
again,  are  uncomfortable  facts ;  and  they  are  extremely  extensive  and 
important  ones.  •  But,  thank  heaven,  our  interesting  black  population — 
equaling,  almost,  in  number  of  heads,  one  of  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire, 
and  in  worth  (in  quantity  of  intellect,  faculty,  docility,  energy,  and 
available  hutnan  valor  and  value),  perhaps  one  of  the  streets  of  seven 
dials — are  all  doing  remarkably  well.  **  Sweet  blighted  lilies  " — as  the 
American  epitaph  on  the  ni^gar  ^hilcf  has  it — sweet  blighted  lilies,  they 
are  holding  up  their  heads  again!  How  pleasant,  in  the  universal 
bankruptcy  abroad,  and  dim,  dreary  stagnancy  at  home,  as  i(,  for  Eng- 
land too,  there  remained  nothing  but  to  suppress  Chartist  riots,  banish 
united  Irishmen,  vote  the  supplies,  and  trai^,  w'ith  arms  crossed,  till  black 
anarchy  and  social  death  devoured  us  also,  as  ft  has  donerthe  others ;  how 
pleasant  to  hare  always  this  fact  to  Ml  back  upon  ;  our  beautiful  black 
darlings  are  at  last  happy  ;  with  little  labor  except  to  the  teeth,  whichj 
surely,  in  those  excellent  horse-jaws  of  theirs,  will  not  fail  I 

Exeter  Hall,  my  philanthropic  friends,  has  had  its  way  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  twenty  millions,  a  mere  trifle,  despatched  with  a  single  dash 
of  the  pen,  are  paid ;  and,  far  over  the  sea,  we  have  a  few  black  pel-sons 
reiylered  extremely  "  free"  indeed.  Silting  yonder,  with  their  beautiful 
muzzles  up  to  the  ears  in  pumpkins,  imbibing  sweet  pulps  and  juices; 
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the  grinder  and  incisor  teeth  ready  for  every  new  work,  and  the  painp- 
kins  cheap  as  grass  in  those  rich  climates;  while  the  sugar  crops  rot 
round  them,  uncut,  because  labor  cannot  be  hired,  so  cheap  are  the 
pumpkins ;  and  at  home,  we  are  but  required  to  rasp  from  the  breakfast 
loaves  of  our  own  English  laborers,  some  slight  ^'differential  sugar  du- 
ties," and  lend  a  poor  half  million,  or  a  few  mpre  pillions,  now  and 
then,  to  keep  that  beautiful  state  of  matters  going  on.  A  state  of  mat- 
ters lovely  to  contemplate,  in  these  emancipated  epochs  of  the  human 
mind,  which  has  earned  us,  not  only  the  praises  of  Exeter  Hall,  and 
k)ud,  long-eared  halleluiahs  of  laudatory  psalmody  from  the  friends  of 
freedom  everywhere,  but  lasting  favor  (it  is  hoped)  from  the  heavenly 
powers  themselves ;  which  may,  at  least,  justly  appeal  to  the  heavenly 
powers,  and  ask  them,  if  ever,  in  terrestrial  procedure,  they  saw  the  match 
of  it!  Certainly,  in  the  past  history  of  the  human  species,  it  has  no 
parallel ;  nor,  one  hopes,  will  it  have  in  the  future. 

Sunk  in  deep  froth-oceans  of  "  Benevolence,"  **  Fraternity,'*  "  Eman- 
cipation-principle," "  Christian  Philanthropy,"  and  oihsf  most  amiable- 
looking,  but  most  baseless,  and,  in  the  end,  baleful  ana  all-bewildering 
jargon — sad  product  of  a  skeptical  eighteenth  century,  and  of  poor  hu- 
man hearts,  left  destitute  o(  any  earnest  guidance,  and  disbelieving  that 
there  ever  was  any,  christian  or  heathen,  and  reduced  to  believe,  in  rose- 
pink  sentimentalism  alone,  and  to  cultivate  the  same  under  its  christian, 
anti-christian,  broad-brimmed,  Brutus-headed,  and  other  forms — has  not 
the  human  species  gone  strange  roads  during  that  period?  and  poor  Ex- 
eter Hall,  cultivating  the  broad-brimmed  form  of  christian  sentimental- 
ism, and  long  talking,  and  bleating,  and  braying,  in  that  strain — has  it 
not  worked  oui  results  1  Our  West  India  legi^laiings,  with  their  spout- 
ings,  anti-spoulings,  and  interminable  jangle  and  babble— our  twenty 
millions,  down  on  the  nail  for  blacks  of  our  own — thirty  gradual  mil- 
lions more,  and  many  brave  British  lives  to  bdbt,  in  watching  blacks  of 
other  people^s — and  now,  at  last,  our  ruined  sugar  estates,  difierential 
sugar  duties,  '<  immigration  loan,"  and  beautiful  blacks,  sitting  there,  up 
to  the  ears  in  pumpkins,  and  doleful  whites,  sitting  here,  without  pota- 
toes to  eat ;  never,  till  now,  I  think,  did  the  sun  look  down  on  such  a 
jumble  of  human  nonsenses,  of  Which,  with  the  two  hot  nights  of  the 
Missing-Despatch  Debate,*  G5d  grant  that  the  measure  mi^t  now,  at 
last,  be  full  1  But  no,  it  is  not  yet  full ;  we  have  a  long  way  to  travel 
back,  and  terrible  flcunderings  to  make,  and,  in  fact,  aj\  immense  load 
of  nonsense  to  dislodge  from  our  poor  heads,  and  manifold  cobwebs  to 
rend  from  our  poor  eyes,  before  we  get  into  the  road  again,  and  can  be- 
gin' to  act  as  serious  men  that  have  work  to  do  in  this  universe,  and  no 
longer  as  windy  sentimentalists,  that  merely  have  speeches  to  deliver, 
and  despatches  to  write.  O  Heaven  1  in  West  Indian  matters,  and  in 
all  manner  of  matters,  it  is  so  with  us — ^the  more  is  the  sorrow! 

The  West  Indies,  it  appears,  are  short  of  labor,  as,  indeed,  is  very 
conceivable  in  those  circumstances.  Where  a  black  man,  by  working 
half  an  hour  a  day  (such  is  the  calculatioa),  can  supply  himself,  by  aid 
of  sun  and  soil,  with  as  much  pumpkin  as  will  suffice,  he  ia  likely  to  be 

*  Does  any  reader  now  remember  it?  A  cloudy  reminiscence  of  some  such 
t&ing,  and  of  noise  in  the  newspapers  upon  it,  remains  with  us — ^fast  hastening 
to  abolition  for  every  man4 


.\ 
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a  little  stiff  to  raise  into  hard  work  !  Supply  and  demand,  whicb^  sci- 
,  ence  says,  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  hira,  haye  an  up-hili  task  of  it 
with  such  a  man.  Strong  sun  supplies  itself  gratis — rich  soil,  in  those 
unpeopled  or  half-peopled  regions,  almost  gratis:  these  are  his  supply; 
and  iuilf  an  hour  a  day,  directed  ^^\H^u  these,  will  produce  pumpkin, 
which  is  his  "demand."  The  fortunate  black  man!  very  swiftly  does 
%  he  settle  his  account  with  supply  and  demand ;  not  so  swiftly  the  less 
fortunate  white  man  of  these  tropical  localities.  He,  himself,  cannot 
work  ;  and  his  black  neighbor,  rich  in  pumpkin,  is  in  no  haste  to  help 
him.  Sunk  to  the  ears  in  pumpkin,  imbibing  saccharine  juices,  and 
much  at  his  ease  in  the  creation,  he  can  listen  to  the  less  fortunate  white 
man's  "  demand,"  and  take  his  own  time  in  supplying  it.  Higher  wa- 
ges, massa",  higher,  for  your  cane  crop  cannot  wait;  still  hi^er — till 
no  conceivable  opulente  of  cane  crop  will  cover  such  wages  1  In  De- 
merara,  as  I  read  in  the  blue  book  of  last  year,  the  cane  crop,  far  and 
wide, stands  rotting;  the  fortunate  black  gentlemen,  strong  in  their  pump- 
kins, having  all||truck  till  the  '^demand"  rise  a  little.  Sweet,  blighted 
lilies,  now  getting  up  their  heads  again  ! 

Science,  however,'  has  a  remedy  still.  Since  the  demand  is  so  press- 
ing, and  the  supply  so  inadequate  (equal,  in  fact,  to  nothing  in  some  places, 
as  appears),  increase  the  supply;  bring  more  blacks  into  the  labor- 
market,  then  will  the  rate  fall,  says  science.  Not  the  least  surprising 
part  of  our  West  Indian  policy,  is  this  recipe  of  "immigration;'*  of 
keeping  down  the  labor-market  in  those  islands,  by  importing  new  Afri- 
cans to  iabpr  and  live  there.  If  the  Africans  that  are  already  there  could 
be  made  to  lay  down  their  pumpkins  and  labor  for  a  living,  there  are  al- 
ready Africans  enough.  If  the  new  Africans,  after  laboring  a  little, 
take  to  pumpkins  like  the  others,  what  remedy  is  there  ?  To  bring  m 
new  and  ever  new  Africans,  say  you,  till  pumpkins  themselves  grow 
dear — till  the  country  is  crowded  with  Africans,  and  black  men  there, 
like  white  men  here,  are  forced,  by  hunger,  to  labor  for  their  living  ? 
That  will  be  a  consummation.  To  have  "  emancipated  '*  the  West  In- 
dies into  a  black  Ireland — "  free,"  indeed,  but  an  Ireland,  and  black  ! 
The  world  may  yet  see  prodigies,  and  reality  be  stranger  than  a  night- 
mare dream.        ^ 

Our  own  white  or  sallow  Ireland,  sluttishly  starving,  from  age  to  age, 
on  its  act-of-parliament  "  freedom,'^  was  hitherto  the  flower  of  misman- 
agement among  the  nations ;  but  what  will  this  be  to  a  negro  Ireland, 
with  pumpkins  themselves  fallen  scarce  like  potatoes?  Imagination 
cannot  fathom  such  an  object;  the  belly  of  chaos  never  held  the  like. 
The  human  mind,  in  its  wide  wanderings,  has  not  dreampt,  yet,  of  such 
a  ^'freedom"  as  that  will  be.  Toward  that,  if  fixeter  Hall,  and  science 
of  supply  and  demand,  are  to  continue  our  guides  in  the  matter,  we  are 
daily  traveling,  and  even  struggling,  with  loans  of  half  a  million,  and 
such  like,  to  accelerate  ourselves. 

Truly,  my  philanthropic  friends,  Exetet  Hall  philanthropy  is  won- 
derful^ and  the  social  science — not  a  ''  gay  science,"  but  a  rueful — which 
finds  the  secret  of  this  universe  in  *' supply  and  demand,"  and  reduces 
the  duty  of  human  governors  to  that  of  letting  men  alone,  is  also  won- 
derful Not  a  "gay  science/*  I  should  say,  like  some  we  have  heard  of; 
no,  a  dreary,  desolate,  and,  indeed,  quite  abject  and  distressing  one  ; 
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what  we  might  call,  by  way  of  eminrence,  the  dismtU  science.  These 
two.  Exeter  Hall  philanthropy  and  the  Dismal  Science,  led  by  any  sa- 
crea  cause  of  black  emancipation,  or  the  like,  to  fall  in  lore  and  make 
a  wedding  of  it — will  give  birth  to  progenies  and  prodigies:  dark,  ex- 
tensive moon-calves,  unnameabie  abortions,  wide-coiled  monstrosities, 
such  as  the  world  has  not  seen  hitherto! 

In  fact,  it  will  behoove  us  of  this  English  nation,  to  overhaul  our 
West  Indian  procedure  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  to  ascertain  a  Jiule  bet- 
ter what  it  is  that  fact  and  nature  demand  of  us,  and  what  only  Exeter 
Hall,  wedded  to  the  Dismal  Science,  demands.  To  the  former  set  of  de- 
mands we  will  endeavor,  at  our  peril — and  worse  peril  than  our  purse's, 
at  our  sou  Ps  peril — to  give  all  obedience.  To  the  latter  we  will  very 
frequently  demur,  and  try  if*  we  cannot  stop  short  where  they  contradict 
the  former,  and,  especially,  before  arriving  at  the  black  throat  of  ruin, 
whither  they  appear  to  be  lei^ding  us.  Alas,  in  many  other  provinces, 
beside  the  West  Indian,  that  unhappy  wedlock  of  philanthropic  liberalism 
and  the  Dismal  Science,  has  engendered  such  all-enveloping  delusions,  of 
the  moon-calf  sort— and  wrought  huge  woe  for  us,  and  for  the  poor,  civ- 
ilized world,  in^hese  days !  And  sore  will  be  the  battle  with  said  moon- 
calves ;  and  terrible  the  struggle  to  return  out  of  ourdeluMons,  floating 
rapidly  on  which,  not  the  West  Indies  alone,  but  Europe  generally,  is 
nearing  the  Niagara  Falls.  [Here' various  persons,  in  an  agitated  man" 
ner^  with  an  air  of  indignatioiiy  left  the  room ;  evpeciaUy  one  very  tall 
gentleman^  in  white  trousers^whose  boots  creaked  much.  The  President^ 
in  a  resolved  voice,  with  a  look  of  cffi^dal  rigor,  whatever  his  ownprivate 
feelings  might  be,  enjoined^  "  Silence  !  Silence  ."*  The  meeting  again 
sat  motioTiless.'] 

My  philanthropic  friends,  can  you  discern  no  fixed  headlands  in  this 
wide-weltering  deluge  of  benevolent  twaddle  and  revolutionary  grape- 
shot  that  has  burst. forth  on  us — no  sure  bearings  at  all  ?  Fact  and  na- 
ture, it  seems  to  me,  say  a  few  words  to  us,  if,  happily,  we  have  still  an 
ear  for  fact  and  nature.     Let  us  listen  a  little,  and  try. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
principle,  which  no  eloquence  in  Exeter  Hall,  or  Westminster  Hall,  or 
elsewhere,  can  invalidate  or  hide,  except  for  a  short  time  only,  that  no 
black  man,  who  will  poi  work  according  to  what  ability  the  gods  have 
given  him  for  working,  has  the  smallest  right  to  eat  pumpkin,  or  to  any 
fraction  of  land  that  will  grow  pumpkin,  however  plentiful  such  land 
may  be,  but  has  an  indisputable  and  perpetual  right  to  be  compelled,  by 
the  real  proprietors  of  said  land,  to  do  competent  work  for  his  living. 
This  is  the  everlastinof  duty  of  all  men,  black  or  white,  who  are  born 
into  this  world.  To  do  competent  work,  to  labor  honestly  according  to 
the  ability  given  them ;  for  that,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  was  each  one 
of  us  sent  into  this  world  ;  and  woe  is  to  every  man  who,  by  friend  or 
by  foe,  is  prevented  from  fulfilling  this,  the  end  of  his  being.  That  is 
the  ''unhappy"  lot — lot  equally  unhappy  cannot  otherwise  be  provided 
for  roan.  Whatsoever  prohibits  or  prevents  a  ihan  from  this,  his  sacred 
appointment,  to  labor  while  he  lives  on  earth — ^that,  I  say,  is  the  man's 
deadliest  enemy;   and  all  men  are  called  upon  to  do  what  is  in  their 

f lower,  or  opportunity,  toward  delivering  him  from  it.     If  it  bo  his  own 
ndolence  that  prevents  and  prohibits  him,  then  his  own  indolence  is  the 
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enemy  he  must  be  delivered  from ;  and  the  first  "  right ''  he  has — poar 
indolent  blockhead,  black  or  white — is,  that  every  unprohibited  man, 
whatsoever  wiser,  more  industrious  person  may  be  passing  that  way, 
shall  endeavor  to  "  emancipate'^  him  from  his  indolence,  and,  by  some 
wise  means,  as  I  said,  compel  him  to  do  the  work  he  is  fit  for.  This  is 
the  eternal  law  of  nature  for  a  man,  my  beneficient  Exeter  Hall  friends  ; 
this,  that  he  shall  be  permitted,  encouraged,  and,  if  need  be,  compelled, 
to  do  what  work  the  Maker  of  him  has  intended,  by  the  making  of 
him  for  this  world.  Not  that  he  should  eat  pumpkin  with  never  such 
felicity  in  the  West  India  islands  is,  or  can  be,  the  blessedness  of  our 
black  friend — but  that  he  should  do  useful  work  there,  according  as 
the  gifts  have  been  bestowed  on  him  for  that.  And  his  own  happiness, 
and  that  of  others  sround  him,  will  alone  He  possible,  bv  his  ana  their 
getting  into  such  a  relation  that  this  can  be  permitted  him,  and,  in  case 
of  need,  that  thia  can  be  compelled  him,  I  beg  you  to  understand 
this,  for  you  seem  to  have  a  little  forgotten  it,  and  there  lie  a  thousand 
inferences  in  it,  not  quite  useless  for  Exeter  Hall,  at  present.  The 
idle  black  man  in  the  West  Indies,  had,  not  long  sincie,  the  right,  and 
will  again,  under  better  form,  if  it  please  Heaven,  havq.thelright  (ac- 
tually the  first  ^ right  of  man"  for  an  indolent  person)  to  be  compelled 
to  work  as  he  was  fit,  and  to  do  the  Maker's  will,  who  had  constructed 
him  with  such  and  such  prefigurements  of  capability.  And  I  inces- 
santly pray  Heaven,  all  men,  the  whitest  alike,  and  the  blackest  the 
richest  and  the  poorest,  in  other  regions  .of  the  world,  had  attained 
precisely  the  same  right,  the  divine  right  oi  being  compelled  (if  "  per- 
mitted" will  not  answer)  to  do  what  work  they  are  appointed  for,  and 
not  to  go  idle  another  minute,  in  a  life  so  short !  Alas,  we  had  then  a 
perfect  world !  and  the  millennium  and  true  "•  organization  of  labor," 
uid  reign  of  complete  blessedness,  for  all  workers  and  men,  had  then 
arrived,  which,  in  these,  our  own  poor  districts  of  the  planet,  as  we  all 
lament  to  know,  it  is  very  far  from  having  yet  done. 

Let  me  suggest  another  consideration  withal ;  West  India  islands, 
still  full  of  waste  fertility,  produce  abundant  pumpkins ;  pumpkins, 
however,  you  wiU  please  to  observe,  are  not  the  sole  requisite  for  hu- 
man well-being.  No  I  folr  a  pig  they  are  the  one  thing  needful — but 
for  a  man,  they  are  only  the  first  .ot  several  things  needful.  And  now, 
as  to  the  right  of  chief  management  in  cultivating  those  West  India 
lands — as  to  the  "right  of  property"  so  called,  and  of  doing  what  you 
like  with  your  own.  The  question  is  abstruse  enough.  Who  it  may 
be  that  has  a  right  to  raise  pumpkins  and  other  produce  on  those  is- 
lands, perhaps  none  can,  except  temporarily,  decide.  The  islands  are 
good  withal  for  pepper,  for  sugar,  for  sago,  arrowroot,  for  coffee,  per- 
haps for  cinnamon  and  precious  spices — diings  far  nobler  than  pump- 
kins, and  leading  toward  commerces,  arts,  politics,  and  social  develop- 
ments, which,  alone,  are  the  noble  product,  where  men  (and  not  pigs 
with  pumpkins)  are  the  parties  concerned !  Well,  all  this  fruit,  too, 
fruit  spicy  and  commercial,  fruit  spiritual  and  celestial,  so  far  b^ond 
the  merely  pumpkinish  and  grossly  terrene,  lies  in  the  West  India 
lands ;  and  the  ultimate  "proprietorship"  of  them — ^why,  I  suppose, 
it  will  vest  in  him  who  can  tne  best  educe  from  them,  whatever  of  noble 
produce  they  were  created  fit  for  yielding.     He,  I  compute,  is  the  real 
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f' Vicegerent  of  the  Maker'*  there ;  in  him,  tetter  and  better  chosen, 
^and  not  in  another,  is  the  "property"  vested  by  decree  of  Heaven's 
chancery  itself ! 

Up  to  this  time,  it  is  the  Saxon  British  mainly  ;  they  hitherto  have 
cultivated  with  some  manfulness  ;  and  when  a  manfuller  class  of  cul- 
tivators, stronger,  worthier  to  have  such  land,  abler  to  bring  fruit  from 
it,  shall  make  their  appearance,  they^  doubt  it  not,  by  fortune  of  war, 
and  other  confused  negotiation  and  vicissitude,  will  be  declared  by  na- 
ture and  fact  to  be  the  worthier,  and  will  become  proprietors,  perhaps, 
also,  only  for  a  time.  That  is  the  law,  I  take  it,  mtimato  supreme,  for 
all  lands,  in  all  countries,  under  this  sky.  The  one  perfect.  Eternal 
Proprietor,  is  the  Maker  who  created  them ;  the  temporary,  better  or 
worse  proprietor,  is  he  whom  the  Maker  has  sent  on  that  mission ;  he 
who  the  best  hitherto  can  educe  from  said  lands  the  beneficent  gifts 
the  Maker  endowed  them  with — or,  which  is  but  another  definition  of  , 
the  same  person,  he  who  leads  hitherto  the  manfullest  life  on  that. bit 
of  soil,  doing  better  than  another  yet  found  can  do,  the  Eternal  Pur- 
pose and  Supreme  Will  there. 

And  now  observe,  my  friends,  it  was  not  Black  Quashee,  or  those  he 
represents,  that  made  those  West  India  islands  what  they  are,  or  can, 
by  any  hypothesis,  be  considered  to  have  the  right  of  growing  pump- 
kins there.  For  countless  ages,  since  they  first  mounted  oozy  on  the 
back  of  earthquakes,  from  their  dark  bed  in  the  ocean  deeps,  and  reek- 
ing, saluted  the  tropical  sun,  and  ever  onward,  till  the  European  white 
man  first  saw  them,  some  three  short  centuries  ago,  those  islands  had 
produced  mere  jungle,  savagery,  poison  reptiles  and  swamp  malaria — 
till  the  white  European  first  saw  them,  they  were,  as  if  not  yet  crea- 
ted ;  their  noble  elements  of  cinnamon,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  black  and. 
gray,  lying  all  asleep,  waiting  the  white  Enchanter,  who  should  say  to 
them,  awi^e  !  Till  the  end  of  human  history,  and  the  sounding  of  the 
trump  of  doom,  they  might  have  lain  so,  had  Quashee,  and  the  like  of 
him,  been  the  only  artists  in  the  game.  Swamps,  fever-jungles,  man- 
eating  caribs,  rattle-snakes,  and  reeking  waste  and  putrefaction ;  this 
had  been  the  produce  of  them  under  the  incompetent  caribal  (what  we 
call  cannibal)  possessors  till  that  time ;  and  Quashee  knows,  himself, 
whether  ever  he  could  have  introduced  an  improvement.  Him,  had  he, 
by  a  miraculous  chance,  been  wafted  thither,  the  caribals  would  have 
eaten,  rolling  him  as  a  tat  morsel  under  their  tongue — ^for  him,  till  the 
sounding  of  the  trump  of  doom,  the  rattlesnakes  and  savageries  would 
have  held  on  their  way.  It  was  not  he,  then — ^itwas  another  than  he  ! 
Never,  by  art  of  his,  could  one  pumpkin  have  grown  there,  to  solace 
any  human  throat ;  nothing  but  savagery,  and  reeking  putrefaction, 
could  have  grown  there  I  These  plentiful  pumpkins,  I  say,  therefore, 
are  not  his ;  no,  they  are  another's ;  they  are  only  his  under  condi- 
tions— conditions  whioh  Exeter  Hall,  for  the  present,  .has  forgotten ; 
but  which  nature,  and  the  Eternal  Powers,  have,  by  no  manner  of 
means,  forgotten,  but  do,  at  all  moments,  keep  in  mind ;  and,  at  the 
right  moment,  will,  with  the  due  impress iveness,  perhaps  in  rather  a 
terrible  manner,  bring  again  to  our  mind  also  1 

If  Quashee  will  not  honestly  aid  in  bringing  out  those  sugariE',  oin- 
namons,  and  nobler  products  oi  the  West  Ii^ia  islands,  for  the  benefit 
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of  all  mankind,  then,  I  say,  neither  will  the  powers  pennit  Quasheeio 
continue  growing  pumpkins  there  for  his  own  lazy  benefit,  but  will 
sheer  him  out,  by  and  by,  like  a  la«y  gourd  overshadowing  rich  ground — 
him,  and  all  that  partake  with  him — perhaps  in  a  yeiy  terrible  manner, 
For,  under  fiivor  of  Exeter  Hall,  the  "terrible  manner"  is  not  yet 

?uite  extinct  with  the  destinies  in  this  universe ;  nor  will  it  quite  cease, 
apprehend,  for  soft-sawder  or  philanthropic  stump-oratory,  now,  or 
henceforth.  No !  the  gods  wish,  besicles  pumpkins,  that  spices  and 
valuable  products  be  grown  in  their  West  Indies ;  thus  much  they  have 
declared  in  so  making  the  West  Indies ;  infinitely  more  they  wish — 
that  manful,  industrious  men  occupy  their  West  Indies,  not  indolent, 
two-legged  cattle,  however  "happy"  over  their  abundant  pumpkins ! 
Both  these  things,  we  may  be  assured,  the  immortal  gods  have  decided 
upon — passed  tj^eir  eternal  act  of  parliament^  for ;  and  both  of  them, 
though  all  tcrrestial  parliaments  and  entities  oppose  it  to  the  death, 
shall  be  done.  Quashee,  if  he  will  not  help  in  bringing  out  the  spices, 
will  get  himself  made  a  slave  again  (whicn  state  will  be  a  little  less 
ugly  than  his  present  one),  and  with  beneficient  whip,  since  other  meth- 
ods avail  not,  will  be  compelled  to  work.  Or,  alas,  let  him  look  across 
to  Hayti,  and  trace  a  far  sterner  prophecy  I  Let  him,  by  his  ugliness, 
idleness,  rebellion,  bacish  all  white  men  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
make  it  all  one  Hayti,  with  little  or  no  sugar-growing,  black  Peter  ex- 
terminating black  raul,  and,  where  a  garden  of  the  Hesperides  mi^t 
be,  nothing  but  a  tropic^  dog-konnel  and  pestiferous  jungle— 4oes  he 
think  that  will  forever  continue  pleasant  to  gods  and  men?  I  see  men, 
the  rose-pink  cant  all  peeled  away  from  them,  land  one  day  on  those 
black  coasts  ;  men  s<nf  by  the  laws  of  this  universe,  and  the  inexora- 
ble course  of  things  ;  men  hungry  for  gold,  remorseless,  fierce  as  old 
buccaneers  were— rand  a  doom  for  Quashee,  which  I  had  rather  not 
contemplate !  The  gods  are  long-suffering  ;  but  the  law,  from  the  be- 
ginning, was,  He  that  will  not  work  shall  perish  from  the  earth — and 
y  the  patience  of  the  gods  has  limits ! 

Before  the  West  Indies  could  grow  a  pumpkin  for  any  negro,  how 
much  European  heroism  had  to  spend  itself  in  obscure  battle;  to  sink, 
in  mortal  agony,  before  the  jungles,  the  putrescences  and  waste  savage- 
ries could  become  arable,  and  the  devils  be,  in  some  measure,  chained 
there !  The  West  Indies  grow  pineapples,  and  sweet  fruits,  and  spices ; 
we  hope  they  will,  one  day,  grow  beautiful,  heroic  human  lives  too, 
which  is  surely  the  ultimate  object  they  were  made  for ;  beautiful  souls 
and  brave  ;  sages,  poets,  what  not — making  the  earth  nobler  round  them, 
as  their  kindred  from  of  old  have  been  doing ;  true  "  splinters  of  the 
old  Hartz  Bock ;"  heroic  white  men,  worthy  to  be  called  old  Saxons, 
browned  with  a  mahogany  tint  in  those  new  climates  and  conditions. 
But  under  the  soil  of  Jamaica,  before  it  could  even  produce  spices,  or 
any  pumpkin,  the  bones  of  many  thousand  British  men  had  to  be  laid. 
Brave  Colonel  Fortescue,  brave  Colonel  Sedgwick,  brave  Colonel 
Brajme — the  dust  of  many  thousand  strong  old  English  hearts  lies 
there,  worn  down  swiftly  in  frightful  travail,  chaining  the  devils,  which 
were  manifold.  Heroic  Blake  contributed  a  bit  of  his  life  to  that  Ja- 
maica. A  bit  of  the  great  Protector^s  own  life  lies  there — beneaA 
those  pumpkins  lies  a  bit  of  the  life  that  was  Oliver  Cromwell's.    How 
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the  great  Protectdr  would  haye  rejoiced,  to  think  that  all  this  was  to 
issue  in  growing  ^pumpkins,  to  keep  Quashee  in  a  comfortably  idle  con- 
dition !     No,  that  is  not  the  ultimate  issue,  not  that ! 

The  West  Indian  whites,  so  soon  as  this  bewilderment  of  philan- 
thropic and  other  jargon  abates  from  them,  and  their  poor  eyes  get  to 
discern  a  little  what  the  facts  are  and  what  the  laws  are,  will  strike  into 
another  course,  I  apprehend !  I  apprehend  they  will,  as  a  preliminary, 
resolutely  rdu$t  to  permit  the  black  man  any  privilege  whatever  of 
pumpkins  till  he  agrees  for  work  in  return.  Not  a  square  inch  of  soil 
in  those  fruitful  isles,  purchased  by  British  blood,  shall  any  black  man 
hold  to  grow  pumpkins  for  him,  except  on  terms  that  are  fair  toward 
Britain.  *Fair;  see  that  they  be  not  unfair,  not  toward  ourselves,  and 
still  more,  not  toward  him.  For  injustice  is  foreter  accursed ;  and 
precisely  our  unfairness  toward  the  enslaved  black  man  has — by  in- 
evitable revulsion  and  fated  turn  of  the  wheel — brought  about  these 
present  confusions.  Fair  toward  Britain  it  will  be,  that  Quashee  give 
work  for  privilege  to  grow  pumpkins.  Not  a  pumpkin,  Quashee,  not  a 
square  yard  of  soil,  till  you  agree  to  do  the  state  so  many  days  of  ser- 
vice. Annually  that  soil  will  grow  you  pumpkins;  but  annually  also 
without  fail,  shall  you,  for  the  owner  thereof,  do  your  appointed  days 
of  labor.  The  state  has  plenty  of  waste  soil ;  but  the  state  will  reli« 
giously  give  you  none  of  it  on  other  terms.  The  state  wants  sugar 
frpm  these  islands,  and  means  to  have  it ;  wants  virtuous  industry  in 
these  islands,  and  must  have  it  The  state  demands  of  you  such  ser^ 
vice  as  will  bring  these  results,  this  latter  result  which  includes  all. 
Not  a  black  Ireland,  by  immigration,  and  boundless  black  supply  for 
the  demand ;  not  that — may  the  gods  forbid ! — but  a  regulated  West 
Indies,  with  black  working  population  in  adequate  numbers ;  all  ^^  hap- 
py," if  they  find  it  possible ;  and  not  entirely  unbeautiful  to  gods  and 
men,  which  latter  result  they  must  find  possible  f  All "  happy  "  enough ; 
that  is  to  say,  all  working  according  to  the  faculty  they  have  got,  mak- 
ing a  little  more  divine  this  earth  which  the  gods  have  given  them. 
Is  there  any  other  "  happiness  *'^ — if  it  be  not  that  of  pigs  fattening 
daily  to  the  slaughter  ?     So  will  the  state  speak  by  and  by. 

Any  poor,  idle  black  man,*any  idle  white  man,  rich  or  poor,  is  a  mere 
eye-sore  to  the  state;  a  perpetual  blister  on  the  skin  of  the  state. 
The  state  is  taking  measures,  some  of  them  rather  extensive,  in  Eu- 
rope at  this  very  time,  and  already,  is  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere, 
rather  tremendous  measures,  to  get  its  rich  white  men  set  to  work ;  for, 
alas,  they  also  have  sat,  negro-like,  up  to  the  ears  in  pumpkin,  regard- 
less of  *'  work,"  and  of  a  world  all  going  to  waste  for  their  idleness ! 
Extensive  measures,  I  say ;  and  already  (as,  in  all  European  lands, 
this  scandalous  fear  of  street-barricades  and  fugitive  sham-kings  exhib- 
its) irem€7i,dous  measures  for  the  thing  is  instant  to  be  done. 

The  thing  must  be  done  everywhere ;  must  is  the  word.  Only  it  is 
so  terribly  difficult  to  do ;  and  will  take  generations  yet,  this  of  getting 
our  rich  European  white  men  "  set  to  work  !"  But  yours  in  the  West 
Indies,  my  obscure  black  friends,  your  work,  and  the  getting  of  you 
set  to  it,  is  a  simple  affair ;  and  by  diligence,  the  West  Indian  legisla- 
tures, and  royal  governor,  setting  their  faces  fairly  to  the  problem,  will 
get  it  done.     You  are  not  "  slaves  "  now ;  nor  do  I  wish,  if  it  can  be 
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avoided,  to  see  you  slaves  again ;  bat  decidedly  you  will  Have  to  bje 
servants  to  those  that  are  born  toiser  than  you,  that  are  born  lords  of 
you— servants  to  the  whites,  if  they  are  (as  what  mortal  can  doubt 
they  are'?)  born  wber  than  you.  That,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  my 
obscure  black  friends,  is  and  was  always  the  law  of  the  world,  for  you 
and  for  all  men ;  to  be  servants,  the  more  foolish  of  us  to  the  more 
wise ;  and  only  sorrow,  futility  and  disappointment  will  betide  both, 
till  both,  in  some  approximate  degree,  get  to  conform  to  the  safne. 
Heaven's  laws  are  not  rcpealable  by  earth,  however  earth  may  try — 
and  it  has  been  trying  hard,  in  some  directions,  of  late !  I  say,  no 
well  being,  and  in  the  end  no  being  at  all,  will  be  possible  for  you  or 
us,  if  the  law  of  heaven  is  not  complied  with.  And  if  "slafe"  mean 
essentially  "  servant  hired  for  life,"  or  by  a  contract  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  not  easily  dissoluble — I  ask.  Whether  in  all  human  things, 
the  "  contract  of  long  continuance "  is  not  precisely  the  contract  to  be 
desired,  were  the  right  terms  once  found  for  it  ?  Servant  hired  for 
life,  were  the  right  terms  once  found,  which  I  do  not  pretend  they  are, 
seems  to  me  much  preferable  to  servants  hired  for  the  month,  or  by 
contract  dissoluble  in  a  day.  An  ill-situated  servant,  that — servant 
grown  to  be  nomadic ;  between  whom  and  his  master  a  good  relation 
cannot  easily  spring  lip ! 

To  state  articulately,  and  put  into  practical  law  books,  what  on  aU 
sides  is  fair  from  the  West  India  white  to  the  West  India  black  j 
what  relations  the  Eternal  Maker  has  established  between  these  two 
creatures  of  His ;  what  he  has  written  down,  with  intricate  but  inef- 
faceable record,  legible  to  candid  human  insight,  in  the  respective 
qualities,  strengths,  necessities  and*  capabilities  of  each  of  the  two ; 
this  will  be  a  long  problem ;  only  to  be  solved  by  continuous  human 
endeavor,  and  earnest  effort  gradually  perfecting  itself  as  experience 
successively  yields  new  light  to  it.  This  will  be  to  "  find  the  right 
terms  "  of  a  contract  that  will  endure,  and  be  sanctioned  by  Heaven 
and  obtain  prosperity  on  earth,  between  the  two.  A  long  problem, 
terribly  neglected  hitherto ;  whence  these  West  Indian  sorrows ;  and 
Exeter  Hall  monstrosities,  just  now!  But  a  problem  which  must  be 
entered  upon,  and  by  degrees  be  compl^d. '  A  problem  which.  I  think, 
the  English  people,  if  they  mean  to  retain  human  colonies,  and  not 
black  Irelands  in  addition  to  the  white,  cannot  begin  too  soon !  What 
are  the  true  relations  between  negro  and  white,  their  mutual  duties 
under  the  sight  of  the  Maker  of  them  both;  what  human  Jaws  will  as- 
sist both  to  comply  more  and  more  with  these  ?  The  solution,  only  to 
be  gained  by  earnest  endeavor  and  sincere  experience,  such  as  nave 
never  yet  been  bestowed  on  it,  is  not  yet  here ;  the  solution  is  perhaps 
still  distant;  but  some  approximation  to  it,  various  real  approximations, 
could  be  made,  and  must  be  made ;  this  of  declaring  that  negro  and 
white  are  unrelated,  loose  from  one  another,  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality,  and  subject  to  no  law  but  that  of  supply  and  demand  accord- 
ing to  the  Dismal  Science ;  this  which  contradicts  the  palpablest  facts, 
is  clearly  no  solution,  but  a  cutting  of  the  knot  assunder;  and  every 
hour  we  persist  in  this  is  leading  us  toward  (dissolution  instead  of 
solution. 

What,  then,  is  practicably  to  be  done?     Much,  very  much,  mj 
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friends,  to  which  it  hardly  falls  to  me  to  allude  at  present;  but  all  this 
of  perfect  equality,  of  cutting  loose  from  one  another ;  all  this,  with 
"immigration  loan,"  "happiness  of  black  peasantry,"  and  the  other 
melancholy  stuff  that  has  followed  from  it,  will  first  of  all  require  to 
be  undone,  and  have  the  ground  cleared  of  it,  by  way  of  preliminary 
to  "doing!" 

Already  one  hears  of  black  Adscripii  gleba ;  which  seems  a  promis- 
ing arrangement,  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  itself  in  such  a  complicacy. 
It  appears  the  Dutch  blacks,  in  Java,  are  already  a  kind  of  Adscripts^ 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  European  serfs;  bound  by  royal  authority, 
to  ffive  so  many  days  of  work  a  year.  Is  not  this  something  like  a 
real  approximation ;  the  first  step  toward  all  manner  of  such  ?  Wher- 
ever, in  British  territory,  there  exists  a  black  man,  and  needful  work 
to  the  just  extent  is  not  to  be  got  out  of  him,  such  a  law,  in  defect  of 
better,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  said  black  man  !  How  many 
laws  of  like  purport,  conceivable  some  of  them,  might  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  black  man  and  the  white,  with  all  despatch,  by  way  of 
solution  instead  of  dissolution  to  their  complicated  case  just  now !  On 
the  whole,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  possible,  ought  it  not,  for  white  men 
to  live  beside  black  men,  and  in  some  just  manner  to  command  black 
men,  and  produce  West  Indian  fruitfulness  by  means  of  them  ?  West 
Indian  fruitfulness  will  need  to  be  produced.  If  the  Englislr  cannot 
find  the  method  for  that,  they  may  rest  assured  there  will  another 
come  (brother  Jonathan  or  still  another)  who  can.     He  it  is  whom  the 

fods  will  bid  continue  in  the  West  Indies,  bidding  us  ignominiously, 
fepart,  ye  quack-ridden,  incompetent ! — 
One  other  remark,  as  to  the  present  trade  in  slaves,  and  to  our  suppres- 
sion of  the  same.  If  buying  of  black  war-captives  in  Africa,  and  bring- 
iTig  them  over  to  the  sugar-islands  for  sale  again,  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  a 
contradiction  of  the  laws  of  this  universe,  let  us  heartily  pray  to  Heaven 
to  end  the  practice ;  let  us  ourselves  help  Heaven  to  end  it,  wherever  the 
opportunity  is  given.  If  it  be  the  most  flagrant  and  alarming  contra- 
diction to  the  said  laws  which  is  now  witnessed  on  this  earth ;  so  fla- 
grant and  alarming  that  a  just  man  cannot  exist,  and  follow  his  affairs 

in  the  same  planet  with  it ;  why,  then  indeed .     But  is  it,  quite 

certainly,  such  ?  Alas,  look  at  that  group  of  wnsold ;  unbought,  un- 
marketable Irish  "free"  citizens,  dying  there  in  the  ditch,  whither  my 
lord  of  rackrent  and  the  constitutional  sheriffs  have  evicted  them ;  or 
at  those  "  divine  missionaries,"  of  the  same  free  country,  now  travers- 
ing, with  rags  on  back  acnd  child  on  each  arm,  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  London,  to  tell  men  what  "  freedom  "  reallv  is ; — and  admit 
that  there  may  be  doubts  on  that  point !  But  if  it  ts^  I  say,  the  most 
alarming  contradiction  to  the  said  laws  which  is  now  witnessed  on  this 
earth  ;  so  flagrant  a  contradiction  that  a  just  man  cannot  exist,  and 
follow  his  affairs  in  the  same  planet  with  it,  then,  sure  enough,  let  us,  in 
God's  name,  fling  aside  all  our  affairs,  and  ha«ten  out  to  put  an  end  to 
it,  as  the  first  thing  the  Heavens  want  us  to  do.  By  all  manner  of 
means ;  this  thing  done,  the  Heavens  will  prosper  all  other  things  with 
us !     Not  a  doubt  of  it—provided  your  premise  be  not  doubtful. 

But  now  furthermore  give  me  leave  to  ask :  Whether  the  way  of 
doing  it  is  this  somewhat  surprising  one,  of  trying  to  blockade  the  con- 
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tinent  of  Africa  itself,  and  to  watch  slave-ships  alon^  the  extremely 
extensive  and  unwholesome  coast?  The  enterprise  is  very  gigantic, 
and  proves  hitherto  as  futile  as  any  enterprise  has  lately  done.  Cer- 
tain wise  men  once,  before  this,  set  about  confining  the  cuckoo  by  a  big 
circular  wall ;  but  they  could  not  manage  it !  Watch  the  coast  of 
Africa,  good  part  of  the  coast  of  the  terraqueous  globe  ?  And  the  liv- 
ing centers  of  this  slave  mischief,  the  live  coal  that  produces  all  this 
world- .vide  smoke,  it  appears,  lie  simply  in  two  points,  Cuba  and  Brazil, 
are  perfectly  accessible  and  manageable. 

If  the  laws  of  Heaven  do  authorize  you  to  keep  the  whole  world  in 
a  pother  about  this  question — if  you  really  appeal  to  tlie  Almighty  God 
upon  it,  and  set  common  interests,  and  terrestrial  considerations,  and 
common  sense,  at  defiance  in  behalf  of  it — why,  in  Heaven's  name,  not 
go  to  Cuba  and  Brazil  with  a  suflSciency  of  74-gun  ships,  and  signify 
to  those  nefarious  countries,  that  their  procedure  on  the  negro  question 
is  too  bad ;  that  of  all  the  solicisms  now  submitted  to  on  earth,  it  is 
the  most  alarming  and  transcendent,  and,  in  fact  is  such  that  a  just 
man  cannot  follow  his  affairs  any  longer  in  the  same  planet  with  it  j 
that  they  clearly  will  not,  the  nefarious  populations  will  not,  for  love 
or  fear,  watching  or  entreaty,  respect  the  rights  of  the  negro  enough ; 
wherefore  you  here,  with  your  seventy -fours,  are  come  to  be  king  over 
them,  and  will,  on  the  spot,  hencefortli  see  for  yourselves  that  they  do 
it  Why  not,  if  Heaven  do  send  von  ?  The  thing  can  be  done  ;  easily, 
if  you  are  sure  of  that  proviso.  It  can  be  done,  it  is  the  way  to  "  sup- 
press the  slave-trade;"  and  so  far  as  yet  appears,  the  one  way. 

Most  thinking  people ! — If  hen-stealing  prevail  to  a  plainly  unen- 
durable extent,  will  yoii  station  police  officers  at  every  henroost ;  and 
keep  them  watching  and  cruising  incessantly  to  and  fro  over  the  parish 
in  the  unwholesome  dark,  at  enormous  expense,  with  almost  no  eflfect ; 
or  will  you  not  try  rather  to  discover  where  the  fox's  den  is,  and  kill 
the  fox  ?  Most  thinking  people,  you  know  the  fox  and  his  den ;  there 
he  is — kill  him,  and  discharge  your  cruisers  and  police- watchers ! 

Oh,  my  friends,  I  feel  there  is  an  immense  fund  of  human  stupidity 
circulating  among  us,  and  much  clogging  our  affairs  for  some  time 
past !  A  certain  man  has  called  us,  '•  of  all  peoples  the  wisest  in  ac- 
ton ; "  but,  he  added,  "  the  stupidest  in  speech : "  and  it  i6  a  sore  thing, 
in  these  constitutional  times,  times  mainly  of  universal  parliamentary 
and  other  eloquence,  that  the  "  speakers  "  have  all  first  to  emit,  in  such 
tumultuous  volumes,  their  human  stupor,  as  the  indispensable  prelim- 
inary, and  everywhere  we  must  first  see  that  and  its  results  em/,  before 
beginning  any  business  \^^Explicit  MS. 


ART  IV.— CALIFORNIA— THE  NEW  AMERICAN  EL  DORADO. 

* 

1.  Thomas  Butler  King's  Report  on  California,  1850. 

2.  T.  0.  Larkin's  views  of  California,  1849. 

TnotTGH  the  public  mind,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  has 
been  so  much  excited  within  the  last  two  years,  upon  the  subject  of 
California,  as  to  cause  every  hint  or  suggestion  relating  to  its  condition 
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or  prospcofcs,  to  be  greedily  sought  after  and  examined,  no  mgitter  from 
what  source  emanating,  we  have  thought  it  so  difficult  to  sift  the  truth 
from  the  error,  where  the  field  for  exaggeration  was  so  ample,  that  our 
p^es  have  presen^d  little,  if  anything,  to  the  reader  upon  the  subject. 
We  have  preferred  to  await  developments  and  that  settled  calm  which, 
sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  follow  in  the  train  of  every  excitement  of  the 
body  politic* 

Though  this  period  can  hardly  be  said  vet  to  have  arrived,  it  will  b^ 
admitted  the  circumstances  are  far  more  ravorable  for  a  judicious  opin- 
ion than  they  have  previously  been.  The  embellishments  of  letter 
writers  have  given  place  to  the  more  minute  and  well-considered  re- 
ports of  government  agents,  selected  for  their  ability,  and  with  few,  if 
any,  motives  for  misrepresentation.  We  have  selected  the  labors  of 
two  of  these  agents,  whose  names  arfe  at  the  head  of  our  paper,  as  a 
text  for  the  remarks  which  will  follow,  and  shall  embody  such  facts 
from  other  sources  as  may  tend  to  the  further  illustration  of  the  sub- 
ject. ' 

The  political  condition  of  California  may  be  briefly  described.  On 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  mail  and  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States 
were  extended  over  the  territory,  but  in  every  other  respect  the  Mexi- 
can system,  such  as  it  had  previously  existed,  was  left  in  full  force  and 
obligation.  Scarcely  a  single  copy  of  the  laws  of  Mexico  were  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  and,  of  consequence,  a  system  of  rule  succeeded, 
which  was  exceedingly  arbitrary  and  unequal.  Extortion  became 
frequent ;  land  titles  were  involved  in  confusion — even  injustice  was 
preferable  to  litigation.  The  growth  of  cities  carried  with  it  none, of 
the  incidents  and  powers  of  municipal  governments.  The  Federal  au- 
thorities, though  receiving  millions  from  the  customs,  paid  back  nothing 
toward  advancing  the  condition  of  the  community.  Dissatisfaction 
was  the  natural  and  necessary  result. 

Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  emigration,  with  extraordinary  impetus, 
was  setting  into  the  country.  The  insatiate  thirst  for  gold  impelled 
hundreds  and  thousands,  from  every  port  and  haven  of  the  Union,  to- 
ward the  shores  of  the  new  El  Dbrado.  Again  was  revived  the  days 
of  Cortez,  and  Pizarro  and  Kaleigh,  and,  as  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  bands  of  adventurers  were  organized  for  distant  and 
perilous  voyages,  and  with  the  highest  hopes  and  enthusiasm.  .  No 
class  of  society  escaped  the  contagion.  The  more  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising were  the  first  to  move,  and  every  gale  from  the  far-west 
wafted  the  tidings  of  gold  and  precious  gems,  scattered,  as  it  were,  up- 
on the  surface  of  this  almost  fabled  region,  with  greater  profusion  than 
they  were  emboweled  in  the  famed  Ophir  and  Tarshish  of  antiquity. 
Enthusiasm  grew  to  higher  and  higher  pitch,  and  has,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment, lost  little  of  its  intensity. 

It  is  remarkably  of  the  Americans,  that  they  are  an  order-loving  and 
law-abiding  people,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  these  terms.     The  condi- 

*  We  have,  howerer,  publislied,  in  our  first  volume,  an  article  on  Oalifoniia 
and  Oregon;  in  our  gixtn,  ansdyzed  the  reports  of  Colonel  Fremont,  <fec.;  in  our 
seventh,  summed  up  many  important  facts  in  relation  to  the  country,  when  dis- 
cussing the  Pacific  railroad;  a  similar  paper  appears  in  our  eighth  volume,  in  tha 
same  connection. 
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tion  of  things  found  bj  them  in  California  could  not  long  subsist 
Government  seems  to  be,  with  them,  an  instinct  and  a  passion.  Three 
legislative  ])odies  were  organized,  respectively  at  San  Francisco,  Sonoma 
and  Sacramento,  with  the  prospect  of  others  still,  and  of  much  confu- 
sion and  conflict  of  laws  and  institutions.  Congress  adjourned  with- 
out extending  any  relief  to  the  country.  The  conviction  became  strong 
with  the  people,  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived,  tmd  that  the  reme- 
dies were  in  their  own  hands.  At  the  call  of  general  Riley,  they  met  in 
convention  in  Monterey,  and,  after  propracted  discussions,  adopted  a  State 
constitution  and  government,  and  elected  two  senators  and  a  representa- 
tive, who  now  await,  at  Washington,  a  seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  our  province  now  to  discuss  the  political  questions  which 
are  exciting  so  much  debate  in  the  country,  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  this  new  State.  There  are  many  circumstances  about  which  we  have 
never  been  satisfied  in  the  movement.  A  military  officer  takes  the  lead 
in  ordering  a  convention  of  the  people.  There  is  no  account  of  any 
previous  census  officially  taken.  What  were  the  qualifications  of  voters? 
how  many  were  immigrants  from  for^gn  countries,  and  not  naturalized  % 
what  proportion  had  any  fixed  purpose  of  domicile  in  the  country? 
These  arc  important  points  we  have  never  seen  determined.  What 
influences,  other  than  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  people,  were 
brought  to  bear  in  giving  a  turn  so  novel  to  their  affairs ?  We  have 
had  difficulties  in  Our  mind  at  every  step,  upon  all  of  these  beads,  and 
do  not  hesitate  frankly  to  confess  them. 

There  is  something  extraordinary  to  be  sure,  in  the  whole  case,  which 
should  protect  it  from  the  stringency  of  general  rules.  Yet  the  prece- 
dent does  not  appear  the  best  in  the  world,  to  be  established.  If  al- 
lowed, it  should  be  only  upon  its  own  peculiar  exigencies,  and  upon  the 
express  condition  of  furnishing  no  rule  for  future  conduct. 

We  make  this  remark  from  nothing  contained  in  the  instrument 
adopted  by  the  Californians,  for  their  government.  They  had  a  right 
to  insist  upon  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  if  they  might  make  a  constitu- 
tion at  all ;  though  there  is  this,  at  the  same  time,  to  which  the  South 
may  well  object.  This  territory  was  acquired  by  our  common  blood  and 
treasure.  It  is  no  sooner  ours,  than  an  efibrt  is  made  by  the  free 
States  of  the  North,  to  exclude  us  from  occupying  it  with  our  proper- 
ty. Such  is  the  strength  and  power  of  the  northern  opposition,  that 
property,  which  Is  ever  timid,  and  will  seek  no  hazards,  is  excluded 
from  the  country  in  the  person  of  the  slave,  and  southerners  are 
forced,  willingly  or  not,  to  remain  at  home.  Etnigrants,  meanwhile, 
crowd  from  the  North.  They  mold  public  sentiment  in  California. 
Their  first  act  is  to  confirm  the  exefud  n  of  their  Southern  confederates! 
Is  it  well  to  say  that  the  convention  embraced  a  majority  of  southern- 
ers? Does  this  affect  this  case?  Public  men,  the  world  over,  will 
accord  their  principles  to  the  doctrines  that  are  poptUar.  Elected 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  views  of  their  constituteney,  we  can  sup* 
pose  few  of  them  hardy  enough,  and  independent  enough,  to  brave 
political  death  by  running  counter  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  They 
were  not  free  to  act  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  They  were 
but  recording  a  judgment  which  was  previously  formed,  and  for  which, 
they  had  no  responsibility. 
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The  population  of  upper  Cidifornia  was  estimated,  in  1802,  to  con- 
sist of  15,562  converted  Indians,  and  1,300  of  other  classes.  In  1831, 
the  number  of  Indians  had  increased  to  18,683,  a^d  the  whites,  etc., 
to  4,342,  making  a  total  of  23,025  in  the  whole  territory.  At  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  war,  it  was  supposed  there  were  15,000  Ameri- 
cans and  Californians  in  the  country.  By  the  1st  January,  1850,  the 
number  of  American  emigrants  increased  80,000,  while  those  of  for- 
eign birth  increased  20,000,  making  a  present  total  population  of  1 15,- 
000  to  120,000,  exclusive  of  Indians.  These  Inoians,  who  are  not 
converted,  inhabit  the  mountains,  are  a  very  low  order  of  beings,  and 
entertain  little  friendship  for  our  people.  Their  number  has  been  es- 
timated as  high  as  300,000.* 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  the  most  unfavorable  reports,  in  regard 
to  the  climate  of  California.  Mr.  King  goes  very  fully  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  presents  many  interesting  facts.  He  thinks,  upon  the  whole, 
it  will  compare  favorably  with  our  northern  States,  whatever  may  be 
the  first  impressions  of  settlers,  in  the  novelty  of  their  position.  In 
consequence  of  the  well  ascertained  results  of  the  currents  of  air,  as 
influenced  by  the  earth's  motion  on  its  axis,  the  climate  of  California 
is  divided  into  the  two  great  seasons  of  wet  and  dry,  the  former  embrac- 
ing the  period,  at  San  Francisco,  &om  the  middle  of  November  until 
the  middle  of  May.  Prom  the  prevalence  of  cold  winds  and  fogs  along 
the  coast,  the  summer  season  is  more  uncomfortable,  to  strangers,  than 
the  winter.  As  the  interior  is  penetrated,  the  case  is  different,  the 
days  being  by  no  means  so  hot,  and  the  nights  cool  and  pleasant. 
This  rule  obtains  in  the  valleys  of  Sacramento  and  Joaquin.  On  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  thermometer  frequently  ranges  frcmi  110°  to  115^ 
in  the  shade,  during  two  or  three  hours  of  the  day.  The  nights,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  cool  and  invigorating.  From  meteorological  rec- 
ords, kept  in  various  parts  of  the  territory,  great  variety  of  tempera- 

" —    I  I  I    I  _    ■       _  II  ,  

»  Mr.  Larkin  says: — "  Ist  The  population  of  California  in  July,'  1846,  was 
about  15,000,  exclusive  of  Indians;  in  July,  1849,  it  is  about  35,(K)0  to  40,000. 
The  Americans  are  the  lesser  half  of  the  people.  From  July  to  January,  1850, 
probably  40,000  Americans,  by  land  and  water,  will  reach  tins  country,  and  after 
September,  the  Europeans  "will  conmience  arriving  here.  By  Januaiy,  1850,  we 
shall  number  80,000  to  100,000  people,  and  in  1651,  from  175,000  tot  200,000. 

"  2d.  The  character  of  the  natives  prior  to  July,  1846,  was  proverbial  for  in- 
activity, indolence,  and  an  unwillingness  to  learn  or  improve.  They  had  no 
wish  or  desire  to  indulge,  or  enioy  themselvesi  in  any  new  or  foreign  customs, 
and  they  were  happy,  and  kind  and  hospitable  to  all  strangers.  Foreign  resi- 
dents, happily  situated  among  the  natives,  improving  their  advantages,  gradu- 
ally became  men  of  property,  and  many  of  them  have  married  into  some  of  the 
principle  families  in  Oalifoniia. 

"  Very  many  of  our  emigrants  are  Mexicans  and  South  Americans — ^laborers 
(peons)  of  the  most  abject  class — mild  and  inoflfensive  in  their  general  manners, 
who  are  guided'  with  ease.  They  are,  however,  slothful,  ignorant,  and,  from 
early  life,  addicted  to  gambling.  They  will  sleep  under  the  canopy  of  a  tree, 
and  enjoy  themselves  to  the  full,  if  they  have  a  blanket,  or  a  sheet,  with  which 
to  enwrap  themselves;  and  they  are  content,  if  they  have  only  paper  cigars  to 
last  them  a  week,  and  a  raontebank  tcL resort  to  at  will.  This  class  of  men  are 
brought,  by  their  employers,  from  Chili,  Peru  and  Mexico  The  employers  are 
men  of  ease  and  urbanity,  who  will,  in  time,  take  their  departure  ftom  this 
country — most  of  their  laborers,  or  peons,  remaining  behind^  to  live  and  die 
here." 
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tare  is  observable,  which  has,  no  doubt,  given  rise  to  the  various  and 
conflicting  opinions,  so  generally  cnrrent.     Mr.  King  well  remarks  : 

"Those who  take  up  their  residence  in  the  vallejs, vhich  are  situated  between 
the  g^reat  plain  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  and  the  coast  range  of  hilk, 
find  the  climate,  especially  in  the  dry  season,  as  healthful  and  pleasant  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  climc^te  to  be,  which  possesses  sufficient  heat  to  mature  the  cereal 
jp^ns  and  edible  roots  of  the  temperate  xone. 

"  The  division  of  the  year  into  two  distinct  seasons,  dry  and  wet,  impresses 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  variable  climate  of  the  Atlantic  States 
unfavorably.  The  dry  appearance  of  the  country  in  summer,  and  the  diffieully 
of  moving  about  in  winter,  seemie  impose  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ag- 
ricultural prosperity,  whilethe  many  and  decided  advantages  resulting  from  the 
mildness  of  winter,  and  the  bright,  clear  weaker  of  summer,  are  not  apprecia- 
ted. These  will  appear*  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  productions  of  California. 
We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  dislike  which  the  immigrants  frequently  ex- 
press to  the  climate.  It  is  so  unlike  that  fh)m  which  they  come,  that  they  can- 
not readily  appreciate  its  advantages,  or  become  reconciled  to  its  extremes  oi 
dry  and  wet. 

'*  If  a  native  of  California  were  to  go  to  New  England  in  winter;  and  see  the 
ground  frozen  and  covered  with  snow,  the  streams  with  ice,  and  find  himself  in 
atemperaturemany  degrees  colder  than  he  had  ever  experienced  before,  he  would 

Erobably  be  as  much  surprised  that  people  could,  or  would  live  in  so  inhospita- 
le'a  re^on,  as  any  immigrant  ever  has  been  at  what  he  has  seen  or  felt  in 
California.  ' 

"  So  much  are  our  opinions  influenced  by  early  impressions,  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons  with  which  we  are  familiar,  love  of  country,  home  and  kindred, 
tha&^e  ought  never  to  hazard  a  hasty  opinion,  when  we  come  in  contact  with 
circumstances  entirely  different  from  IJioee  to  which  we  have,  all  our  lives,  been 
accustomed."  » 

Tfie  valleys  of  California,  parallel  to  the  coasts,  are  of  unsurpassed 
fertility,  having  a  deep  black,  alluvial  soil.  Many  beautiful  and  abun- 
dant valleys  exist  about  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Col- 
orado, which  has  not  been  explored,  is  supposed,  from  the  color  of  its 
deposits,  to  flow  through  an  alluvial  valley.  The  plains  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin,  embracing  50  or  60,000  square  miles,  it  is  con- 
ceived, will  support  a  population  as  large  as  Ohio  or  New  York. 

Previous  to  the  treaty  of  annexation,  the  exports  of  California  were 
chiefly  hides  and  tallow,  and  the  people  pastoral  in  their  pursuits. 
Wheat,  barley  and  oats,  were  cultivated.  An  ox  was  valued  at  $2,  a 
horse  $5  jbo  ^10.  The  former  now  command  $20  to  930,  and  the  lat- 
ter 960  to  9150.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  country  is  500,000. 
Mr.  King  argues  that,  as  the  population  advances,  this  stock,  with  its 
increase,  will  be  found  insufficient,  and  large  demands  be  made  upon 
the  western  States.  He  supposes  one  hundred  thousand  will  be  driven 
annually  across  the  plains  and  mountains,  though,  it  seems  to  us,  a 
country  possessing  such  grazing  capacities  as  California,  must  soon 
throw  oS  this  dependence.  Flocks  of  sheep  are,  even  now,  brought 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  cereal  grains  may  be  cultivated  upon  the  plains  and  hills,  with- 
out the^aid  of  artificial  irrigation^  though,  at  the  missions,  this  was 
adopted  to  the  large  increase  of  production.  ■  In  the  rich  alluvial  val- 
leys, wheat  and  barley  have  produced  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels,  from 
one  bushel  of  seed,  without  irrigation.  Irish  potatoes,  turnip^,  onions, 
&c.,  grow  in  great  abundance  and  perfection.  In  the  valleys  east  of 
the  coast  hills,  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  perhaps  tobacco,  will  mature. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  grape  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection.  The 
same  of  apples,  pears  and  peaches.  Wild  oats  present  almost  bound- 
less pastures. 

South  of  39^,  and  west  of  the  Nevada,  scattermg  groves  of  oak  and 
red  wood  only  are  found.  The  rest  is  entirely  bare  of  forests.  This 
is  not  attributed  so  much  to  defects  of  soil,  as  to  fires  continually 
sweeping  over  the  luxuriant  dried  grass.  North  of  39*^  the  country 
abounds  in  timber.  The  fanner's  experience  will  modify  his  first  un- 
favorable impressions. 

"  It  is  soon  ascertained  that  the  soil  wiU  produce  abundantly  without  manure; 
that  flocks  and  herds  sustain  themselves  through  the  winter  without  being  fed 
at  the  farm-yard,  and,  consequently,  no  labor  is  necessary  to  provide  foruge  for 
them;  that  ditches  are  easily  dug,  which  present  very  good  barriers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  crops,  until  live  iiences  can  be  planted  ana  have  time  to  grow.  For- 
est trees  may  be  planted  with  little  labor,  and,  in  very  few  years,  attain  a  suf- 
ficient size  for  building  and  fencing  purposes.  Time  may  be  usefully  em  ployed 
in  sowing  various  grain  and  root  crops,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
gather  them.  They  can  be  used  or  sold  from  tlie  field  where  they  grow.  The 
mbor,  therefore,  required  in  most  of  the  old  States  to  fell  the  forests,  clear  the 
land  of  rubbish  and  prepare  it  for  seed,  may  here  be  applied  to  other  objects. 

"  All  these  things,  together  with  the  perfect  security  of  all  cr*ipi,  in  han  eat  time, 
from  injury  by  wet  toeaSier,  are  probably  sufficient  to  meet  any  expense  which 
may  be  incurred  in  irrigation,  or  caused,  for  a  time,  by  a  scanty  supply  of 
timoer." 

Great  confusion  and  embarrassment  may  bo  anticipated  in  settling 
the  rights  of  claimants  of  public  lands  in  California.  Questions  will 
arise  as  to  rights  of  the  Jesuits,  under  Mexican  grante,  to  the  itnmense 
and  valuable  tracts  which. they  claim.  Nearly  all  the  territory  south 
of  39*^  and  west  of  the  Sacramento,  is  covered  by  Mexican  grants, 
which  reserve  the  minerals  to  th^  government.  There  is  great  want  of 
precision  and  certainty  as  to  boundaries  under  the  loose  systems  which 
prevailed.  It  will  become  Congress,  in  succeeding  to  the  right  of  Mex- 
ico, to  scrutinize  very  closely  the  whole  of  these  claims,  since  the  "pur- 
chase gives  to  us,  not  only  all  the  lands  which  have  not  been  granted, 
but  all  the  reserved  minerals  and  metals,  and  also  reversionary  rights, 
which  might  accrue  to  Mexico  from  a  want  of  compliance  on  the  part 
of  the  granteoe  with  the  conditions  of  their  grant,  or  a  want  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  grants."  But  few  patents  have  been  located  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  where  15  to  20,000,000  acres  of  val- 
uable lands  exist.  .  , 

In  regard  to  the  commercul  resources  of  California,  we  believe 
Mr.  King  altogether  visionary.  Upon  the  calculation  that,  in  five  years, 
there  will  be  a  population  in  the  country  of  half  a  million,  he  argues, 
their  trade  with  the  United  States  alone  will  be  one  hundred  millions 
annually  !  These  estimates,  in  our  opinion,  contradict  all  experience, 
and  are  devoid  of  substantial  foundation.  The  wildest  dreams  of  im- 
agination will  not  support  them.  It  is  from  this  part  of  the  report 
only,  that  our  opinions  of  Mr.  King,  as  an  authority  to  be  relied  upon, 
are  at  all  shaken.  We  believe  the  calculation  safer,  that  it  will  reijuire 
twenty  years  for  his  figures,  either  in  regard  to  commerce  or  population, 
to  be  reached.  Nothing  but  a  railroad  across  the  continent,  if  that  be 
practicable,  can  produce  such  results  in  a  shorter  period.  Discreet 
men  will  not  suffer  their  calculations  to  be  disturbed  and  distorted  by 
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tbe  frenzied  entLofiiasm,  which  has  characterized  the  first  year  of  Cal- 
ifornia emigration. .  We  believe  the  destinies  of  that  region  to  be  high 
and  glorious,  but  time  only  can  bring  them  about,  and  things  have  too 
much^  at  present,  thcaspect  of  John  Law's  celebrated  epoch,  to  be  al- 
together encouraging! 

But  to  follow  Mr.  Kin^.  He  supposes  that  San  Francisco  will  be 
the  great  mart  for  supplying  South  America  and  all  the  East  with 
American  products.  The  return  cargoes,  being  inconsiderable  in  bulk, 
chiefly  gold,  etc.,  freights  for  other  articles  wilL  be  low,  and  South 
American  products  must  seek  Californian  ports,  as  a  cheaper  mode  of 
reaching  the  United  States.  In  -consequence  of  the  trade  winds,  ves- 
sels for  the  United  States  reach  San  Francisco  in  about  the  same  time 
that  they  do  Valparaiso,  Callao,  &c.  The  silver  of  Mexico  will  seek 
the  mart  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  higher  value  attributed  to  it  by  onr 
la'ws.  The  imports  of  lumber  into  the  country  for  some  time  to  come, 
Mr.  King  estimates  at  88,000,000  annually;  of  clothing,  $5,000,000; 
of  coal,  supposing  the  Panama  road  built,  $6,000,000,  &c.  The  whole 
commerce,  for  1850  he  estimates  at  $25,000,000.  In  regard  to  the 
China  trade  we  make  an  extract : 

**  The  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  America  have  no  exports  which  find  a 
market  in  China,  or  otiier  parts  of  Asia.  San  Francisco  will,  therefore,  become 
not  only  the  mart  of  these  exports,  but  also  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
India,  required  in  exchange  for  them,  which  must  be  paid  for  principally  in  gold 
coin  or  gold  dust.  Neither  gold  coin  nor  gold  dust  will  answer  as  a  remittance 
to  China.  Gold,  in  China,  is  not  currercy  in  any  shape,  nor  is  it  received 
in  payment  -of  in^port  duties^  or  taxes  on  land,  or  on  the  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

"  The  value  of  pure  gold  in  China  is  not  far  from  $14  the  ounce.  Hence,  th^e 
importer  of  manufactures  and  products  of  Jndia  into  San  Francisco  will  r^nit 
the  gold  coin  or  dust  direct  to  New  York,  for  investment  in  sterling  bills  on 
London. ,  These  bills  will  be  sent  to  London,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
firm  in  China,  from  whom  the  merchandise  had  been  received,  and  who,  on  leom- 
ing  of  the  remittance  having  gone  forward  to  their  agents,  will  draw  a  sue- 
montlit  sight  bill  for  the  amount,  which  will  sell  in  China  at  the  rate  of  four  shil- 
lingH  and  two  pence  or  three  pence  per  dollar. 

"  I  have  a  statement  before  me  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  and 
bankers  of  New  York,  who  was,  for  many  yeaia,  engaged  exten8iy<dy  in  tbein- 
dia  trade,  which  shows  that  the  profit  or  gain  on  ten  thousand  ounces  of  gold, 

thus  remitted,  would  be .' $34,434  44 

And  that  Uie  loss  on  the  same  quantity,  sent  direct  to  China,  would  be  15,600  00 

Total  difference  in  profit  and  loss  in  favor  of  the  rtmittance  to 

New  York $50,034  44 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  that  nature  has  so  arranged  the  winds  and  currents 
of  the  Pacific,  ana  disposed  of  her  vast  treasures  in  the  hills  and  mountains  of 
California,  as  to  give  to  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  the  control  of  the  commerce 
of  that  ocean,  as  far  as  it  may  be  connected  with  the  west  eoast  of  America." 

The  GOLD  REGION  of  California  is  between  four  and  five  hundred 
miles  long,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  broad,  following  the  line  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Many  streams  penetrate  this  area,  and  wash  out  from 
the  quartz,  in  wBich  it  is  found  combined,  the  particles  and  fragments 
of  gold.  The  indications  are  strong  that  the  two  were  created  togtth- 
er.  These  particles  or  scales  are  found  in  the  bars  and  shoals  of  rivers, 
in  ravines,  and  in  what  are  called  the  dry  diggings.  When  the  streams 
dry  up,  they  are  readily  collected,  and  in  the  dry  diggings,  tlie  gold 
and  quartz  are  found  combined,  cropping  out  from  thehill  sides,  and 
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requiring  the  greatest  meclianical  force  to  separate  them.     The  follow- 
ing passage  from  Mr.  King  will  be  read  with  universal  interest : 

"  The  rivers  present  very  striking,  and,  it  would  seem,  conclusive  evidence 
respecting  the  quantity  of  gold  remaining  undiscovered  in  the  quartz  veins.  It 
is  not  probable  that  tlie  gold  in  the  dry  digginijs,  and  that  in  the  rivers — the 
"former  in  lumps,  the  latter  in  dust — ^was  created  by  different  processes.  That 
which  is  found  in  the  rivers  has  undoubtedly  been  cut  or  worn  from  the  veins 
in  the  rock,  witl^  which  their  currents  have  come  in  contact.  All  of  them  ap« 
pear  to  be  equally  rich.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  a  laboring  man  may 
collect  neai'ly  as  much  in  one  river  as  he  can  in  another.  They  intersect  and 
cut  through  the  gold  region,  running  from  east  to  west,  at  irregular  distances  of 
fifteen  to  twenty,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  thirty,  miles  apart. 

"  Hence  it  appears  that  the  gold  veins  are  equally  rich  in  sill  parts  of  that  most 
remarkable  section  of  country.  Were  it  wanting,  there  are  further  proofs  of  this 
in  the  ravines  and  dry  diggings,  which  uniformly  confirm  what  nature  so  plain- 
ly shows  in  the  rivers. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  forming  some  opinion  respecting  the  probable  amount 
or  value  of  treasure  in  the  gola  region,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  the  estimates 
which  have  been  made  of  the  quantity  collected  since  its  discovery. 

"  Gold  was  first  discovered  m  the  soutJi  fork  of  the  American  river,  at  a  place 
caUed  Sutter's  mill,  now  Ooloma — ^late  in  Mayor  early  in  June,  1848.  Informa- 
tion which  could  be  relied  on  announcing  this  discovery  was  not  received  in  this 
city  until  late  in  the  following  autumn. 

"  No  immigration  into  the  mines  could,  therefore,  have  taken  place  from  the 
old  States  in  that  year.  The  number  of  miners  was,  consequently,  limited  to 
the  population  of  the  territory — some  five  hundred  men  from  Oregon — Mexicans 
and  otter  foreigners  who  happened  to  be  in  the  country,  or  came  into  it  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  the  Indians,  who  were  employed  by  or  sold  their  gold 
to  the  whites. 

**  It  is  supposed  there  were  not  far  from  five  thousand  men  employed  in  col- 
lecting gola  during  that  season.  If  we  suppose  they  obtained  an  average  of  one 
thousand  dollars  each — ^which  is  regarded  by  well-informed  persons  as  a  low 
estimate — the  aggregate  amount  willTbe  •5,000,000. 

**  Information  of  this  discovery  spread  in  all  directions  during  the  following 
winter;  and,  on  the  commencement  of  the  dxy  season  in  1849,  people  came  into 
the  territory  from  all  quarters — ^from  Chili,  Peru,  and  other  States  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America— from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico— the  Sandwich  islands, 
China,  and  New  Holland. 

**  The  emigration  from  the  United  Stat^  came  in  last,  if  we  except  those  who 
crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  Went  up  the  coast  in  steamers,  and  a  few 
who  sailed  early  on  a  voyage  round  cape  Horn. 

*'  The  American  emigration  did  not  come  in  by  sea,  in  much  force,  until  July 
and  August,  and  that  overland  did  not  begin  to  arrive  until  the  last  of  August 
and  first  of  September.  The  Chilinos  and  Mexicans  were  early  in  the  country. 
In  the  month  of  July  it  was  supposed  there  were  fifteen  thousand  foreigners  m 
the  mines.  At  a  place  called  sonoranian  camp,  it  was  believed  there  were  at 
least  ton  thousand  Mexicans.  They  had  quite  a  city  of  tents,  booths,  and  log 
cabins;  hotels,  restaurants,  stores,  and  shops  of  all  descriptions,  furnished  what- 
ever money  could  procure.  Ice  was  brougnt  from  the  Sierra,  and  ice-creams  add- 
ed to  numerous  other  luxuries.  An  inclosure,  made  of  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees,  and  lined  with  cotton  doth,  served  as  a  sort  of  amphitheater  for  bull- 
fights; other  amusements,  characteristic  of  the  Mexicans,  were  to  be  seen  in  all 
directions. 

*'  The  foreigners  resorted  principally  to  the  southern  mines,  which  gave  th^ln 
a  great  superiority  in  numerical  force  over  the  Americans,  and  enabled  them  to 
take  possession  of  some  of  the  richest  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  the  Americans  were  mostly  employed  on  the  forks  of  the 
American  and  on  Bear,  Uba  and  Feather  rivers.  As  tneir  numbers  increased, 
they  spread  themselves  over  the  southern  mines,  and  collisions  were  threatened 
between  tliem  and  the  foroi^ers.  The  latter,  however,  for  some  cause,  either 
fear,  or  having  satisfied  their  cupidity,  or  both,  began  to  leave  the  mines  late  in 
August,  and  by  the  end  of  September  many  of  them  were  out  of  the  country. 
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"  It  is  not  probable,  that  during  the  first  partof  the  season,  there  -weare  more  than 
five  or  8ix  thousand  Americans  in  the  mines.  This  would  swell  the  whole  num- 
ber, including  foreigners,  to  about  twenty  thousand  the  beginning  of  September. 
This  period  embraced  i^ut  half  of  the  season  during  which  gold  may  be  suoceas* 
fully  collected  in  the  rivers. 

"  Very  particular  and  extensive  inquiries  respecting  the  daily  earnings  and 
acquisitions  of  the  miners,  lead  to  thejopinioa,  that  they  averaged  an  ounce  per 
dsiy.  This  is  believed  by  many  to  be  a  low  estimate;  but  from  the  beat  inform- 
ation I  was  able  to  procure,  I.  am  of  the  opinion  it  approaches  very  near  actual 
results.  The  half  of  the  season,  up  to  the  first  of  September,  would  give  sixty- 
five  working  days,  and  to  each  laborer,  at  $16  per  ounce,  $1,040.  If,  therefore, 
we  assume  $  1 ,000  as  the  average  collected  by  each  laborer,  we  shall  probably 
not  go  beyond  the  mark. 

"  This  would  give  an  aggregate  of  $20,000,000  for  the  first  half  of  the  season— 
$15,000,000  of  which  was  probably  collected  by  foreigners.  During  the  last  half 
of  the  season,  the  number  of  foreigners  was  very  much  diminished,  and,  perhaps, 
did  not  exceed  ^ye  thousand.  At  this  time  the  American  Immigration  had  come 
in  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  number  of  our  fellow-citixens  in  tne  mines  had,  as 
was  estimated,  increased  to  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand.  They  were  most 
of  them  inexperienced  in  mining,  and  it  is  probable  the  results  of  their  labors 
were  not  as  ^^reat  as  has  been  estimated  for  the  first  part  of  the  season  and  ex- 
perienced imners;  assuming  that  the  average  of  half  an  ounce  per  d^ou^t  to 
be  considered  as  reasonable,  it  would  give  an  aggregate  of  about  $20,000,000. 
If  from  this  we  deduct  one-fourth  on  account  of  the  early  commencement  of  the 
wet  season,  we  have  an  estimate  of  $15,000,000;  at  least  five  of  which  was  col- 
lected by  foreigners,  who  possessed  many  advantages  from  their  experience  in 
mining  and  knowledge  of  Uie  country. 

*'  These  estimates  give,  as  the  result  of  the  operations  in  the  mines  for  1848 
and  1849,  the  round  sum  of  $40,000,000— one-half  of  which  was  probably  col- 
lected and  carried  out  of  the  country  by  foreigners. 

<'  From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  at  least 
$30,000,000,  of  the  $40,000,000,  were  taken  from  the  rivers,  and  that  their  rich- 
ness has  not  been  sensibly  diminished,  except  in  a  few  locations,  which  had 
early  attracted  large  bodies  of  miners.  This  amount  has  principally  been  taken 
from  the  northern  rivers,  or  those  which  empty  into  the  Sacramento;  the  south- 
em  rivers,  or  those  which  flow  into  the  San  Joaquin,  having  been,  comparative- 
ly, but  little  resorted  to  until  near  the  close  of  the  last  season.  These  nvers  are, 
however,  believed,  by  those  who  have  visited  them,  to  be  richer  in  the  precious 
metal  than  those  in  tne  northern  part  of  the  gold  region. 

**  There  is  one  river,  which,  from  reported  recent  discoveries,  and  not  included 
in  the  description  of  those  flowing  into  the  great  plane  west  of  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da, is  as  rich  in  gold  as  any  of  them.  That  is  the  Trinity,  which  rises  north  of 
the  head  waters  of  the  Sacramento,  and  discharges  into  the  Pacific  not  far  from 
the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

"There  are.  as  nearly  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  twelve  principal  rivers  in 
which  gold  has  been  found;  but  most  of  the  twenty  millions  in  the  above  esti- 
mate was  taken  from  six  or  seven  of  them,  where  it  was  first  discovered  and 
most  accessible. 

"  Adopting  the  hypothesis  that  the  gold  found  in  the  beds  of  these  streams 
has  been  cut  or  worn  from  the  veins  in  the  quartz  through  which  they  have 
forced  their  way,  and  considering  the  fact  that  they  are  all  rich,  and  are  said  to 
be  nearly  equally  productive,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of 
treasure  remaining  undisturbed  in  tne  veins  which  run  through  the  masses  of 
rock  in  various  directions  over  a  space  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  wide,  and  near  five 
hundred  miles  long. 

"  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  conjecture  respecting  the  richness  of  these 
veins  from  the  quantity  of  lump  or  coarse  gold  founa  in  the  drv  diggings,  where 
it  appears  to  occupy  nearly  the  same  superfices  it  did  originally  in  Uie  rock — its 
specific  gravity  being  sufficient  to  resist  ordinary  moving  causes — we  shall  be 
led  to  an  estimate  almost  beyond  human  calculation  and  &lief.  Yet,  as  far  as  I 
can  perceive,  there  is  no  plausible  reason  why  the  veins  which  remain  in  the  quarts 
may  not  be  a?  valuable  as  those  which  have  become  separated  from  the  decom- 
posed rock.    This  matter  can  only  be  satisfactorily  decided  by  actual  discoveries. 

'*  The  gold  region  of  Oalifomia  having  attracted  a  large  share  of  public  at- 
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tention,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  yarious  sujy^gestions  and  propositions  would 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  proper  mode  of  disposing  of  it. 

**  The  difficulty  in  arranging  a  suitable  plan  nas  been  the  want  of  accurate  in- 
formation on  which  a  well  considered  opinion  might  be  formed.  Its  distance 
from  the  seat  of  government,  the  conflicting  statements  and  reports  respecting 
it,  served  only  to  bewilder  and  mystify  the  public  mind,  and  render  a  thorough 
examination  of  it  necessary,  to  ascertain  whether  its  value  is  such  as  to  render 
legislation  necessary  for  its  proper  protection  and  management." 

Mr.  "King  concludes  his  report  witli  some  important  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  course  government  should  pursue  in  the  control  of  this 
extensive  and  extraordinary  mineral  domain.  In  the  apprehension  that  it 
will  be  chiefly  taken  up  by  capitalists  and  speculators,  if  regulated  by 
the  usual  land  system,  he  advises  that  Congress  retain  the  proprietary 
and  issue  permits  to  settlers,  etc.,  Americans  only,  by  birth  or  natural- 
ization, to  collect  and  take  away  the  gold.  A  fair  price  for  such  a  per- 
mit he  regards  as  an  ounce,  or  916  per  annum,  to  each  individuaL  The 
business  of  regulating  and  granting  permits  to  be  intrusted  to  com- 
missioners, who  shall  have  power  to  lay  out  towns  and  dispose  of  lots, 
resennng  the  mineral  resources.  In  certain  cases,  where  machinery 
can  be  used  to  advantage,  and  capital  is  required  in  working  the  mines, 
he  proposes  grants,  with  a  certain  per  centum  reserved,  etc.  The  rev- 
enue from  all  of  these  sources,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  several  millions  an- 
nually, is  proposed  to  be  applied  toward  the  pa3rment  of  interest  upon 
the  purchase  money  of  Cal&>mia,  to  create  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  the 
principal,  and  to  provide  for  a  system  of  public  education  and  internal 
improvements  in  the  country.* 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  treasurer 

of  the  United  States  mint  at  Philadelphia,  published  in  the  National 

Intelligencer : 

fieceipis  of  Oold  in  the  United  States  from  CoHfamia* 

Total  amount  of  California  gold  received  up  to  the  28th  of  February, 

1850,  as  per  last  report, $8,500,000 

Receipts  from  the  let  to  the  15th  of  March,  1850, 825,000 

Amount  of  'gold  d^8t  on  hand,  but  not  weighed,  estimated  at 150,000 

Total, $9,475,000 

Branch  Mint  at  J^ew  OrUam, 

Total  receipts  up  to  1st  January,  1850,  as  per  last  report, $666,079 

Receipts  during  January,  1850, 376,512 

Receipts  during  February,  1850, 561,538 

Estimated  receipts  from  the  first  to  the  15th  of  March,  1850, 300,000 

Total, $1,904,129 

*  The  qmcktiher  mines  of  Oalifomia  are  believed  to  be  numerous,  extensive, 
and  very  valuable.  There  is  one  near  San  Jose,  which  belons^  to,  or  is  claimed 
by,  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Tepic,  in  Mexico.  The  cinnabar  ore,  wnich  produces  the 
quicksilver,  lies  near  the  surface,  is  easily  procured,  and  believed  to  be  remark- 
ably productive. 

Discoveries  of  other  mines  are  reported,  but  no  certain  information  respecting 
them  has  been  made  public.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fortnnate  circumstance,  that 
nature,  in  bestowing  on  California  suchvdit  metallic  treasure,  has  provided,  al- 
most in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  inexhaustible  stores  of  quicksilver,  which 
is  so  essential  in  gold  mining. 

It  is  believed  that*  there  are  many  extensive  beds  of  silver,  iron  and  copper 
ores,  in  the  Territory;  but  there  is  no  information  sufficiently  accurate  respect- 
ing them,  to  justify  any  statement  of  their  existence  or  value. 
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Recapitulation. 

Receipts  at  the  United  States  mint,  Philadelphia, $9,475,000 

Keceipte  at  the  branch  mint,  New  Orleans, 1,904,1529 

Grand  total, $11,379,129 

To  which  may  be  added  say  $750,000  worth  of  gold  dust  still  remaining  in  pri- 
vate hands. 

The  extraordinary  flow  of  gold  from  Califoriiia,  taken  in  oonnectioii 
with  the  extreme  richness  of  the  lately-discovered  mines  of  Siberia,  has 
given  rise  to  much  anxious  inquiry  and  speculation,  regarding  the  prob- 
able effects  upon  the  commerce,  prices  and  exchanges,  of  the  world. 
A  few  reflections  will  quiet  any  uneasiness  upon  theae  points. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  the  circulation  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  Europe,  doubled  in  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  discov- 
ery of  America.  In  the  century  ending  with  1600,  the  amount  quad- 
TV/pled.  In  the  next  hundred  years,  it  did  little  more  than  double.  Du- 
ring the  eighteenth  century,  America  alone,  produced  $786,000,000, 
being  an  average  of  nearly  eight  millions  per  annum.  This  average 
began  then  to  decline,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines,  etc. 

Should  the  California  results  continue  for  any  long  period,  their  pres- 
ent value,  or  increase  with  the  progress  of  settlement,  etc.,  as  was  the 
case  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  it  is 
inevitable  that  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  precious  melaU,  mtut 
again  be  the  result.  Should  gold,  alone,  be  the  metal  discovered  and 
brought  into  market,  reversing  the  case  which  occurred  with  the  early 
Spanish  settlers  of  the  continent,  the  depreciation  will  alone  be  sus- 
tained  by  gold,  and  the  proportionate  value  it  enjoys  to  silver  become 
more  or  less  disturbed.  The  extent  of  this  disturbance  is  difficult  to 
foresee.  It  is  conceivable  that  silver  might  become  the  more  valuable 
of  the  two,  though  the  greater  iiUrinsic  value,  for  some  purposes,  of 
gold,  be  at  the  same  time  admitted.  During  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
pound  of  gold  was  worth  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  silver,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latter  metal  being  so  much  more  considerable  than  the 
former,  after  the  opening  of  the  American  mines,  the  gold  poui^d  be- 
came gradually  equal  to  13,  14,  15  and  even  16  pounds  of  silver.  This 
difierence,  however,  when  th«  period  eoibraced  is  considered,  about  300 
years,  does  not  appear  so  striking  as  at  first  sight.  The  fall  in  the  value 
of  silver  as  compared  with  gold,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  amount 
continually  produced,  did  not  average  ten  per  cent  in  a  hundred  years, 
or  one  mill  per  cent,  per  animm  ! 

To  determine  the  decline  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  silver  in  the  same 
period,  is  a  much  more  difficult  operation.  We  must  compare  prices, 
say,  for  instance,  of  corn  and  wheat,  in  the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. The  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  precious  melals  will  of  course 
be  marked  in  the  rise  of  prices.  We  have  not  at  present  the  data  for 
such  computations,  which  are  very  intricate,  and  require  much  subtile 
argumentation.  Whatever  this  rise  in  prices,  none  can  doubt  it  must 
be  extended  gradually  over  a  very  long  period,  and  cannot  be  much  ap- 
preciated in  the  life  time  of  a  single  man,  unless  under  circumstances 
much  more  extraordinary  than  any  thing  we  can  cbnceive,  promised 
even  by  California. 

It  is  worthy  of  remapk,  too,  that  the  value  of  silver  has  not  declined 
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in  the  proportion  of  its  larger  production ;  since,  were  this  the  case,  as 
Mr.  Jacobs  has  conclusively  shown,  its  value  now  would  be  only  one 
fortieth,  or  one  forty-fifth  that  of  gold,  this  being  the  relation  of  produc- 
tion in  the  American  mines.  Nor  is  this  scale  of  the  two  metals  di  fixed 
one  the  world  over.  The  relation  in  Japan  is  I  to  8  to  9  j  in  China,  I 
to  12  to  13;  in  France,  1  to  15|;  in  Mexico,  1  to  15|;  variations^e- 
pending  upon  the  customs  and  fashions  of  countries  in  the  use  of  jewel 
ry,  plate,  etc..  and  in  the  demands  of  the  arts. 

It  will  also  aid  us  in  speculating  upon  any  probable  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and  appreciation  in  prices  to  reflect 
upon  the  increasing  demand  for  these  metals,  which  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization and  society  induces,  both  for  currency  and  in  the  arts,  and  upon 
the  present  supply  now  existing  in  the  world.  This  supply  upon  the 
estimate  of  that  able  economist,  Mr.  Jacobs,  cannot  be  less  now  than 
$5,000,000,000.  Of  this  perhaps  $1,800,000,000  is  in  currency.  Ad- 
mitting, then,  an  average  from  California  of  $20,000,000  per  annum, 
the  whole  stock  of  the  world  would  be  increased  but  one-third  of  one 
per  cent,  and  it  would  require  250  years  to  double  the  supply !  At  fifty 
millions  per  annum,  one  hundred  years  would  be  required.  It  may  be 
inferred  how  unimportant  from  year  to  year  these  results  would  be  felt 
upon  prices,  though  it  be  admitted;  true  their  rise  will  be  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  production.  * 

We  will  conclude  this  paper  with  an  extract  from  an  article  prepared 
by  us  in  1846,  and  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Review.  The 
extract  is  a  quotation  from  Albert  Gallatin's  invaluable  report  upon 
currency,  etc. : 

"  The  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  produced  by  the  mines  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  year  1803  inclusively,  and  remaining  there  or  exported  to  Eu- 
rope, has  been  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  about  5.000,000,000  dollars, 
and  the  product  of  the  years  1804-30,  may  be  estimated  at  750,000,000; 
if  to  this  we  add  600,000,000,  the  nearly  ascertained  product  to  this 
time  of  the  mines  of  Siberia;  about  450,000,000  for  the  African  gold 
dust,  and  for  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Europe  (which  yielded  about 
3,000,000  a  year,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century),  from  the  discovery 
of  America  to  this  day,  and  300,000,000  for  the  amount  existing  in 
Europe  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America,  we  find  a  total  not  widely 
diflfering  from  the  fact,  of  7,200,000,000.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  amount  which  now  remains  in  Europe  and  America  to- 
gether. The  loss  by  friction  and  accidents  might  be  estimated,  and  re- 
searches made  respecting  the  total  amount  which  ha»  been  exported  to 
countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  that  which  has  been  ac- 
tually consumed  in  gilding,  plated  ware,  and  other  manufactures  of  the 
same  character,  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained.     From  the  imp<irfect 

*  Since  writing  this  P^per,  and  after  the  first  part  is  in  print,  it  occurs  to.  us  we 
have  not  spoken  in  sumciently  decided  terms  upon  the  admission  of  California 
as  a  State  government.  Our  opinion  has  long  been  fixed.  The  country  should 
be  remanded  back  to  her  territorial  condition,  to  undergo  the  usual  ana  regular 
forms  of  preparation  for  State  soverei^ty.  We  would  constitute  no  such  pre- 
cedent as  to  receive  her  now.  If  this,  however,  cannot  be,  then  the  question 
must  be  kept  intcparabte  from  that  of  the  other  lerritmes,  and  the  reducti  n  of  Vie 
boundaries  of  this  State  w'thin  proper  limits^  be  a  sine  qua  non, 
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data  within  our  reach,  it  may,  we  think,  he  affirmed  that  the  amount  still 
existing  in  Europe  and  America  certainly  exceeds  4000,  and  most  prob- 
ably falls  short  of  $5,000,000,000.  Of  the  medium  of  $4,500,000,000 
which  we  have  assumed,  it  appears  that  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  is  used 
as  currency,  and  that  the  residue  consists  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  roana- 
facfured  articles.  It  is  known  that  of  the  gross  amount  of  $7,200,000,000, 
about  $1,800,000,000,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  in  valup,  and  one  forty- 
eighth  in  weight,  consisted  of  gold.  Of  the  $450,000,000,  the  presumed 
remaining  amount  in  gold  and  silver,  the  proportion  of  gold  is  probably 
greater  on  account  of  the  exportation  to  India  aiKi  China  having  been 
exclusively  in  silver,  and  of  the  greater  care  in  preventing  every  possi- 
ble waste  in  an  article  so  valuable  as  gold." 
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1.  WHAT  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES  CAN  DO  IN  COM- 
PETITION WITH  THE  NORTH  IN  MANUFACTURES  OF  COTTON. 

Louisville,  February  1, 1850. 
To  A.  A.  lAiwrenee,  Esq.,  Boston,  J\last.: 

In  tlie  last  December  and  January  numbers  of  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine 
are  articles  over  your  signature,  in  which  many  reasons,  figures  and  duta,  are 
given,  why  the  great  staple  of  nine  of  the  southern  States  cannot  be  manufac- 
tured  with  profit  on  or  near  the  fields  of  its  production.  Believing  that  the  sub- 
ject has  not  been  exhausted,  and  that,  as  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  you 
must  desire  to  give  the  public  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth,  I  respect-, 
fully  request  yoo  to  elucidate  certain  points  in  the  matter  under  discussion,  to 
which  I  will  call  your  attention. 

By  the  last  census  it  appears,  that  the  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  were, 
in  lr40,  situated  as  follows  :  674  in  New  England ;  277  in  middle  States  ;  20  in 
western  free  States  ;  269  in  slave  States.  Within  Uie  last  ten  years  the  increase 
of  these  mills  has  been,  as  is  supposed,  more  rapid  out  of  than  in  New  England. 
Many  of  these  new  mills  have  been  constructed  since  the  able  letters  of  Mr. 
Abbott  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Rives,  in  which  the  agricultural  States  were  strongly 
urged  to  diversify  their  pursuits  and  strengthen  their  independence  by  the  in- 
troduction of  manufactures.  Nearly  all  of  these  mills,  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
and  south  of  Virginia,  have,  as  is  said,  been  productive  of  large  profits  to  their 
propi'ietors,  and  eminently  useful  to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  located. 
Those  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  lully  supply  the  home  market  with 
yam  and  the  very  lowest  ffrades  of  clotn.  Tue  Soutn  Carolina  and  Georgia 
mills  find  ready  customers  lor  their  surplus  yams  and  brown  sheetings  in  Balti* 
more,  Philadelphia,  and  even  as  far  north  as  New  York.  As  far  as  we  are  ad- 
vised by  the  parties  interested  in  these  mills,  it  appears  that  they  have  met  with 
no  unusual  obstructions  in  the  progress  of  their  work  ;  that  capital  has  met  every 
call  upon  it,  and  that,  in  all  cases,  the  supply  of  efiicient  labor  has  been  fully 
equal  to  the  demand. 

Very  many  new  cotton  mills  are  now  in  prog^resB  of  construction  in  these 
States,  and,  K>r  the  last  two  years,  one  of  the  most  prominent  topics  of  discussion 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  South  and  West  has  been,  not  whether  cotton  mills 
could  or  could  not  be  operated  at  home,  but  when,  where  and  by  whom,  they 
should  be  put  in  operation.  The  Georgia  mills  were  declaring  dividends  of 
three  and  four  per  cent,  quarterly.  The  Democratic  press  of  Tennessee  found 
arguments  against  the  tariff  in  tne  enormous  profits  made  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
that  State.  The  40,000  spindles  in  the  Pittsburg  cotton  mills,  notwithstanding 
the  "radical  defect "  in  steam  power,  seemed  to  be  enriching  their  proprietors, 
while  the  profits  of  the  small  cotton  mills  of  Kentuclr^,  Onio^  Tennessee  and 
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Alabama  (generally  operated  with  imperfect  machinery  and  without  system), 
yielded,  as  common  report  said,  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum.  Now,  in 
your  articles  there  is  a  *•  tup  trtssiit  veri."  The  heading  of  the  articles  is,  "Amer- 
ican Cotton  Manufactures,"  (fee.  In  the  pages  of  a  periodical  that  circulates 
throughout  the  world,  and  is  quoted  as  authority  by  statesmen  and  men  of  busi- 
ness at  home  and  abroad,  you,  a  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  of  a  name 
that,  in  itself,  carries  great  weight  on  all  matters  connected  with  this  department 
of  industry — ^you,  I  repeat,  have  not  adverted  to  a  single  cotton  mUi  south  of 
Long  Island  sound.  A  stranger  would  rise  from  the  examination  of  your  arti- 
cles, under  the  impression  that  the  "American"  cotton  manufactures  were  all 
within  the  limits  of  New  England,  and  that  the  plantation  States  had  just  begun 
to  inquire  if  there  was  any  natural  and  inseparaole  connection  between  ice  and 
spindles,  granite  and  looms. 

Tou  have  not  given  a  full,  and,  therefore,  have  not  given  a  fair,  statement  of 
the  cotton  manutactures  of  New  England.  Tou  have  offiBred  no  explanation  of 
the  singular  fact,  that,  while  the  rate  of  money  in  the  Boston  market  ranged  high 
above  the  legal  standard,  and  the  dividends  of  the  first  class  mills  were  reduced 
to  an  average  below  that  standard,  the  new  manufacturing  cities  of  Lawrence 
and  Hadley  were  rapidly  growing  up  under  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dol^ 
lars.  It  is  understood  abroad,  that  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  building  these 
cities  of  cotton  mills  and  boarding  houses  are  unsurpassed  for  thrift  and  sagac- 
ity. You  show  us  no  certain  tracK  to  the  source  of  that  stream  of  wealth  that 
has  enabled  Massachusetts  to  invest  so  many  millions  of  dollars  in  chartered 
companies  at  home  and  securities  abroad.  The  soil  of  Massachusetts  does  not 
supply  her  people  with  food  ;.  the  ships  registered  at  her  ports  do  not  sufiice  to 
transport  the  material  to  and  the  product  from  her  manufacturers ;  her  railroads 
and  city  lots  cannot  originate  capital. 

You  do  not  refer  to  the  means  W  which  cotton  is  transported  some  hundred 
miles  into  the  interior  of  New  England,  and  there,  by  the  aid  of  very  simple  ma- 
chinery, cleansed  of  its  waste,  twisted  and  woven  into  coarse  domestics,  and 
brought  back,  over  the  same  road  traveled  by  the  cott4>n,  to  clothe  the  cotton  and 
com  producer.  The  hardy  people  on  the  upper  lands  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee, 
smd  on  the  healthy  banks  of  the  Ohio,  do  uot  comprehend  why  they  cannot  save 
a  part,  at  least,  of  the  expenses  attending  this  long  and  circuitous  transportation 
to  and  from  the  base  of  the  Monadnock  mountains  and  the  shores  of  lake  Win- 
nip  iseogee. 

These  producers  of  cotton  and  com,  and  these  consumers  of  coarse  cloth,  have 
now,  if  they  had  not  before,  a  right  to  look  to  you  for  information  as  to  the  how 
and  where  this  enormous  expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  capital,  can  be  saved  or 
lessened.  In  their  simplicity  they  think,  that  materials  and  subsistence,  or  the 
chief  elements  to  be  combined,  should  attract  the  laborers  and  their  tools  ;  that 
there  is  but  little  more  reason  in  taking  cotton  and  food  from  three  to  six  thousand 
miles,  to  be  ground  in  a  mill  of  simple  construction  into  coarse  cloth,  than  in 
taking  their  soil  to  the  shop  of  the  plow  maker.  You  intimate  that  steam  pow- 
er for  cotton  mills  is  radically  defective,  but  these  people  find  it  very  con- 
venient in  taking  their  cotton  and  corn  to  the  eastern  mill,  and  in  bringing  its 
product  (less  the  toll)  back  to  them.  They  haar  of  no  such  defect  from  the 
Pittsburgh,  "Wheeling  and  Cincinnati  cotton  spinners ;  they  find  in  their  school 
books  pictures  of  the  immense  steam  cotton  mills  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow, 
and  they  have  heard  that  one  of  the  Lowell  mills  is  moved  by  the  power  of  coals 
:hat  cost  over  twenty  cents  a  bushel ;  they  want,  therefore,  some  explanation 
Xrhy  they  cannot  use  their  coals,  at  four  cents  a  bushel,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  list  of  dividends  and  prices  of  stocks,  furnished  by  you,  is  certainly  of 
value,  especially  as  it  is  the  nrst  list  of  the  kind  ever  publi.shed  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  still,  it  gives  but  very  few  of  the  facts  on  which  can  be  formed  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  what  profits  can  be  made  on  the  working  of  cotton  in  Massachusetts  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  desirable  to  know,  why,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  Apploton 
mills  made  but  six  per  cent.,  and  the  D wight  mill  eleven  i>er  cent,  and  both  at 
the  same  discount  in  the  market  (twenty  per  cent.)  ;  and  why  the  Merri'.r.ack 
stock  should  be  at  twelve  per  cent,  premium,  and  the  York  stock  at  seven  per 
cent  discount,  when  each  had  averaged  fourteen  per  cent,  dividends.  We  wish 
to  know  which  of  these  mills  have  old,  and  whicn  now,  machinery,  and  what  is 
he  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the  two.    Save  the  work  of  Mr.  Montgomery, 
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which,  if  not  out  of  print*  is  out  of  the  book  stores,  we  have  access  to  no  treatise 
on  this  important  branch  of  New  Ensrland  industry.  We  can  learn  but  little 
from  the  meager  statistics  of  the  Lowell  hand-books.  Your  tables  are  doubtless 
correct  as  far  as  they  go,  but  we  cannot  understand  them  fully  without  addi- 
tional notes  Besides,  we  would  be  pleased  to  know  why  we  cannot  copy  the 
best  models  of  New  England  cotton  mills.  We  have  adopted  her  best  agricul- 
tural implements — is  there  any  reason  why  she  will  not  make  for  us  her  most 
approved  spindles  and  looms  ?  The  South  and  West  have  not  proposed  to  make 
lawns  or  prints ;  they  will  be  content,  at  present,  to  make  the  coarsest  cotton 
fabrics,  and  not  endeavor  to  penetrate  the  wiser  mysteries  of  manufacturing  the 
staple.  They  are  told  that  one-half  of  this  American  staple  is  made  up  into 
coarse  yarns  and  coarse  cloth  ;  and  they  think  that  when  they  have  supplied 
their  large  and  rapidly  increasing  home  market  with  these  coarse  necessaries, 
they  may  have  enough  knowledge,  skill  and  capital,  to  send  the  same  articles 
to  China  in  exchange  for  tea,  or  to  Brazil  in  exchange  for  coffee,  and  have,  out 
of  this  or  some  other  operation,  the  spare  money  or  commodity  to  exchange  for  the 
nicer  goods  made  in  New  England. 

We  feel  less  delicacv  in  asking  for  this  information  about  the  details  of  man- 
ufacturing, as  many  of  us  have,  (or  years,  supported  the  protective  duties  (which 
first  brought  into  existence,  and  then  sustained,  the  eastern  cotton  mills),  under 
the  implied  obligation,  on  the  part  of  the  eastern  manufacturers,  that  they  shoidd 
teach  us  the  business,  if  it  was  worth  the  following. 

The  positions  taken  by  the  Mississippi  valley  States,  on  this  subjectiare  these: 

That  their  rude,  bulky  and  perishable  products  have  already  passed,  or  are 
fast  passing,  the  limits  of  demand  ;'and,  as  a  consequent,  that  tneir  lands  and 
labor  must  depreciate,  unless  they  diversify  their  pursuits. 

That,  besides  the  natural  increa'^e  of  their  agricultural  population,  already 
superabundant,  they  are  now  receiving  emigrants  from  abroad,  m  almost  count- 
less numbers,  who  are  entering  the  same  fields  of  labor,  and  who  will  soon  vastly 
enlarge  the  quantity  and  depress  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of  the  country. 

That,  at  hundreas  of  points,  on  oi^iear  the  cotton  fields,  where  the  climate  is 
favorable  to  labor — ^where  subsistence  and  power  (coals)  are  cheaper  than  in  any 
manufacturing  country  on  earth — on  great  and  ever- open,  natural  highways — as 
near  as,  and  soon  to  he  nearer,  than  Manchester  and  Lowell,  to  the  great  cot- 
ton goods  markets  of  the  world — they  might  safely  be^n  to  work  up  cotton  into 
coarse  forms,  and  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  tneir  home  wants  and  capacity  ; 
to  enlarge  the  area  of  supply,  and  to  compress  the  material  into  forms  of  less 
weight  and  of  greater  value,  as  they  obtained  more  experience,  better  machinery 
and  greater  facilities  of  intercommunication  and  exchange. 

That,  at  first,  and  until  the  home  supply  of  goods  was  equal  to  the  demand, 
they  might  rely  on  profits  in  the  business  nearly  ayiaX  to  the  profits  in  the  east- 
ern mills,  ptut  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  cotton,  and  of  trans- 
porting the  cotton  cloth  from  the  eastern  mills  to  this  market  This  difference 
was  estimated  at  about  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed.  Some  sup- 
posed that  labor  would  be  cheaper  here  than  in  New  England,  because  subsist- 
ence was  the  cheapest  here,  and  that  the  less  capital  would  be  required  by  the 
manufacturer  the  nearer  his  mill  was  to  the  material  and  to  the  market.  You, 
however,  assume,  but  without  assigning  any  reason,  that  we  must  pay  New- 
England  prices  for  cotton,  and  sell  goods  at  New- England  prices  ;  and  that  as 
much  capital  is  requisite  on  the  cotton  field,  and  at  the  doors  of  the  consumer, 
as  at  points,  by  the  routes  of  transportation,  3,000  miles  distant  from  either. 

And  lastly,  the  people  of  these  States  believed,  that  tliey  had  enough  spare 
capital  and  labor  to  carry  out  any  plans  having  these  objects  in  view  ;  or,  if  not 
enough,  that  an  abundant  supply  would  flow  in  from  abroad— even  from  New 
England,  whose  sons  and  daughters  are  ever  ready  to  take  their  capital  and  skill 
to  Uie  best  market. 

These  are  the  views  now.  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  southern  and 
western  people.  Are  tliey  reasonable?  If  not,  even  at  this  late  hour,  your  ad- 
vice, witn  the  full  data  on  which  that  advice  is  predicated,  may  yet  save  New 
England  from  a  ruinous  rivalry,  and  the  South  and  West  from  an  injudicious 
investment  of  capital  and  a  vast  waste  of  labor.  The  whole  tendency  of  vour 
articles  is  to  discourage  the  erection  of  cotton  mills,  and  especially  out  of  l^^ew 
England — probably  this  was  their  aim. 
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I  take  up  your  points  in  their  order  of  importance  to  us  on  thte  Oliio  river. 

1.  That  there  is  a  "  radical  defect"  in  steam  power. 

If  this  be  true,  and  to  the  extent  intimated  by  you,  we  are  nearly  "  hors  du 
combat."  That  it  is  not  true,  is  proved  by  the  lacts,  that  millions  of  people 
are  now  engaged  in  and  about  the  steaut  cotton  mills  of  Great  Britain  ;  tliat, 
while  the  water  power  of  New  England  is  yet  unexhausted,  many  of  her  shrewd- 
est people  are  stockholders  in  steam  mills  at  home ;  that,  at  many  points  in  other 
sections  of  the  Union,  steam  cotton  mills  have  been  operated  successfully  for 
jrears,  and,  perhaps,  in  all  instances,  have  secured  the  home  market,  in  compe- 
tition with  mills  at  a  distance  moved  by  water  power  ;  that  the  ablest  engineers 
of  the  United  States,  in  their  investigations  on  the  relative  value  of  steam  and 
water  power,  for  purposes  of  a  Western  armory,  have  reported,  and  furnished 
the  facts  on  which  their  reports  were  predicated,  that  steam  power,  from  coals 
at  ten  cents  per  bushel,  was  as  cheap  as  water  power,  at  the  most  favorable  lo- 
cations, and  free  of  "water  leave."  This  point,  however,  has  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Kew  England,  that  it  would  seem  needless  to  make  more  elaborate 
statements  here. 

2.  That  the  South  has  not  the  labor  and  skill  to  operate  cotton  machinery. 

A  full  contradiction  of  this  averment  is  found  in  the  letter  of  JMr.  Gregg,  of 
GraniteviUe,  S.  C,  published  in  the  December  number  of  Hunt's  Merchants' 
Magazine.  You  say  that  4,500,000  yards  of  domestics  is  a  large  yield  for  a  mill 
of  10,00.>  spindles.  The  GraniteviUe  mill,  operated  almost  entirely  by  home 
labor,  yielcis  12,000  yards  per  day,  with  8,400  spindles.  This  would  give  over 
4,420,000  yaris  per  annum,  for  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles.  This  labor,  that  seems 
to  approximate  very  nearly  to  your  standard,  is  stated  to  cost  twenty  per  cent, 
less  than  the  Massachusetts  rate.  The  statements  made  in  the  Georgia  and 
Tennessee  newspapers,  of  the  effectiveness  and  abundant  supplv  of  operatives 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  those  States,  afford  additional  evidence  of  the  incorrectness 
of  your  position. 

When  the  first  mills  were  building  at  Lowell,  it  was  supposed  by  many,  that 
their  demand  for  labor  could  not  easily  be  supplied.  Experience,  however, 
proved  that  high  wages,  and  the  attractions  wisely  thrown  around  these  mills, 
commanded  whatever  supply  of  help  was  required.  Since  that  period,  new 
mills  hme  sprung  up  all  over  New  England  ;  and  not  only  these  mills,  but  the 
thousand  work-snops  of  the  shoebinder,  the  strawplaiter,  and  the  palm  leaf  hat- 
maker,  are  filled  with  New-England  girls.  No  reasons  can  be  given  why  the 
same  call  for  labor,  when  the  same  inducements  are  held  out.  will  not  meet  the 
same  answer  in  the  agricultural  States,  where  females  have  but  few  opportuni- 
ties of  obtaining  a  support  by  respectable  and  appropriate  labor. 

3.  That  there  is  not  spare  capital  at  the  South,  <fec. 

There  are  nine  cotton-growing  States.  You  give  a  table  of  the  unoccupied 
lands  in  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  to  prove  thereby  the 
proposition  stated.  But  where  is  the  notice  of  the  other  five  States  ?  Georgia 
has  given  visible  proof  of  her  capacity  to  build  cotton  mills  and  railroads.  1  he 
Carolinas  are  not  burthened  with  public  debt.  Tennessee  is  in'  good  credit, 
and  abounds  with  men  of  large  capital,  while  the  subsistence  States  on  the  Ohio 
are  showing  a  vigor  and  capacity  that  alinost  passes  comprehension.  Look  at 
Indiana,  which  commenced  this  century  with  a  population  of  less  than  5,000, 
and  now  numbers  over  one  million  of  souls.  In  that  State  are  many  thousands 
of  girls  who  lack  employment,  and  who  earnestly  desire  the  education  and  com- 
forts that  they  can  obtain  only  by  the  protitable  use  of  labor. , 

4.  That  the  capacity  of  the  cotton  machinery  now  in  operation  is  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  the  demand  for  cotton  cloth,  and  to  the  capacity  of  the  producers 
of  the  material. 

The  cotton  planters  are  not  of  this  opinion,  and  attribute  the  present  high 

Srice  of  their  staple  chiefly  to  the  short  crop  of  la.st  year,  the  result  of  cholera, 
oods,  and  other  casualties,  to  which  causes  you  make  no  reference.  But  iif 
your  proposition  is  true,  the  cotton  and  corn  growers  may  pertinently  inquire, 
whether  they  cannot  make  coarse  cloth  at  less  cost  than  they  of  Old  or  you  of  New 
England  ;  and  whether  the  savings  in  the  transportation  of  cotton,  subsistence 
and  cloth,  might  not,  in  a  few  years,  amount  to  a  sum  larger  than  the  whole  cost 
of  mills  and  machinery.  If  you  will  not  admit  the  strength  of  the  coal  power 
on  the  Ohio,  take  the  vast  water  power  of  Tennessee,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
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cotton  district,  and  eoon  to  be  connected  by  railroads  Tritb  the  great  natural 
highways  of  this  valley.  The  savins^  in  transporting  the  cotton  and  it«  coarse 
product,  to  say  nothing  of  cheaper  subsistence  and  less  capital,  would  soon  build 
and  equip  the  cotton  mill. 

There  is,  to  the  planter,  an  over-pro duclion  of  his  staple,  when  it  yields  him 
less  than  eight  cents  per  pound  net.  There  is  over-production  of  cotton  to  the 
western  stock  and  food  grower,  when  it  yields  less  than  ten  cents  per  pound; 
for,  when  it  is  within  that  price,  the  grower  limits  his  purchases  of  stock  and 
food.    Your  table  of  unoccupied  lan£  partially  shows  wherr  more  cotton  can  be 

frown.  At  present  prices,  for  ten  years,  the  supply  could  and  would  be  doubled, 
ay  our  slave  population  is  now  three  millions — the  increase  is  about  one-third 
in  ten  years.  The  slaves  now  actually  empl(»yed  in  the  cotton  fields  probably 
do  not  exceed  seven  hundred  thousand.  Lstima^ng  the  average  production  at 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  bales,  an  average  of  five  bales  to  the  hand,  would 
show  but  half  a  million  thus  employed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  of 
whites  engaged  in  its  production  on  the  uplands.  At  eleven  cents  per  pound, 
cotton  pays  nigher  profits  than  any  other  staple  grown  in  the  slave  States ;  and, 
therefore,  that  price  would  cause  the  transferring  of  the  slaves  of  the  tobacco, 
hemp  and  subsistence  slave  States,  to  the  now  unoccupied  cotton  lands  of  this 
valley,  and  would  give  an  available  market  to  the  free  subsistence  and  hemp 
producers  north  of  those  cotton  lands.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  this  result 
can  be  effected  other  than  lessening  the  price  of,  and  thereby  increasing  the  de- 
mand for,  the  heavy  cotton  fabrics  Y  And  can  this  be  done  in  any  way  other 
than  by  avoiding,  as  far  as  possiWe,  the  enormous  cost  of  moving  the  staple  far 
out  of  the  nearest  line  between  the  producer  and  consumer  ?  And  is  there  any 
other  cause  which  will  remove  slaves  further  from  the  North. 

It  is, said,  that  as  much  care  and  skill  is  required  to  gin  the  cotton  as  to  spin 
and  weave  coarse  yarns  and  coarse  cloth.  "We  understand,  from  high  English 
authority,  that  two-thirds  of  the  usual  (quantity  of  the  staple  will  employ  the 
same  machinery  and  hands,  when  working  the  higher  numners.  Enj^land  has 
been  gradually  yielding  the  lower  numbers  to  the  mills  on  our  seaboard,  because 
the  latter  were  nearer  tne  material.  Will  not  the  same  cause  enable  the  mtou- 
facturer  at  the  Muscle  Shoals,  at  the  lower  Ohio  coal  banks,  and  elsewhere  at 
favorable  positions  in  the  South  and  West,  to  monopolize  that  branth  of  the 
manufacture  ;  and  will  not  tjiis  change,  on  the  whole,  tend  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for,  and  the  profits  of,  labor,  machinegr  and  capital,  employed  in  England 
and  New  England,  in  working  up  less  of  the  staple  into  finer  and  more  valuable 
forms? 

5.  That  the  cotton  planters  are  now  making  more  profits  by  producing,  than 
New  England  is  in  working  tip,  the  material,  and,  tnerefore,  tnat  they  bhould 
still  Conine  themselves  to  the  production. 

This  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow  the  premises.  The  cotton  planter 
might  jJossibly  make  more  than  eastern  or  European  profits,  by  working  up  his 
product  at  home.  Your  estimate,  however,  of  the  net  procfuct  of  the  cotton 
plantations,  is  the  same  as  that  made  in  an  article  of  mine  published  in  the  July 
number  of  DeBow's  Commercial  Review,  of  New  Orleans.  In  my  estimate  was 
given  the  product  of  a  model  plantation  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  of  the  betl 
soil,  and  under  the  best  climate,  for  the  growth  of  the  staple.  There  was  no  al- 
lowance made  for  casualties.  The  average  annual  product  for  each  hand  was 
1^2  bales.  This  estimate  is  full  33  per  cent,  above  the  fair  average — -perhaps  as 
much  above  the  ordinary  yield  as  the  product  of  Mr.  Phinney's  model  farm  is 
above  the  fair  average  yield  of  tlie  fanns  of  Ma<«sachusett8.  You  have  taken  this 
high  estimate  and  these  best  plantations  as  a  fair  average.  The  Question  is  not, 
however,  so  much  whether  the  cotton  planter  fhall  cultivate  his  already  opened 
acres,  as  whether  he  shall  open  more  ;  and  even  if  he  continues  to  employ  all  his 
slave  labor  in  the  field,  whether  it  is  not  his  interest  to  employ  his  surplus  cap- 
ital in  giving  employment  in  the  mill  to  his  poor  white  neighbors. 

You  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fallen  into  another  error.  In  measuring  the 
profits  of  the  southern  mill,  you  quote  rai*teni  prices^  current.  Brown  cottons 
are  here  worth  the  half  of  one  cent  per  yard  more  than  in  Lowell,  because  it  now 
costs  this  half  cent  per  yard  to  bring  the  cloth  here  from  Lowell.  For  a  similar 
reason,  cotton  is  here  worth  one  cent  per  pound  lef^s  than  it  is  at  Lowell.  As 
long  as  the  Lowell  mills  control  the  market,  and  until  our  home  supply  of  cloth 
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folly  meets  the  home  demand,  we  have  the  adranta^  of  this  difference,  and  niuat 
always  have  the  advantage  in  the  cost  of  the  matenal.  You  give  eastern  prices 
of  cotton  and  of  cloth.  Another  correspondent  of  Mr.  Hunt  admits  that  there 
would  be  a  saving  in  transportation  of  a  small  per  cent,  if  the  cotton  was  man- 
ufactured where  it  ^rew ;  but  that  the  amount  of  "waste"  left  on  the  cotton  field 
would  be  balanced  oy  the  boxes  or  bales  around  the  cloth.  In  other  words,  that 
if  the  doth  was  made  at  the  South  or  West,  it  must  be  sent  to  New  England  for 
sale.    Such  a  necessity  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  these  valley  States. 

I  am  a  New  En^lander,  and  glory  in  the  land  of  my  birth — in  its  institutions-— 
in  the  virtue,  the  mtelli^nce,  the  industrv  and  the  indomitable  eneru^%  of  its 
population.  I  am  one  of  the  many  sons  of  New  England,  who  are  endeavoring 
to  introduce  into  the  States  of  our  adoption  the  habits  and  pursuits  that  have 
made  her  what  she  is.  With  no  inconsiderable  care  and  pains,  we  have  gath- 
ered and  published  such  facts  as  would  show  to  the  people  of  the  South  and 
West  the  economy  and  advantages  of  compressing  their  rude  and  surplus  bta- 
ples  into  forms  of  less  weight  and  bulk,  of  greater  value,  and  thus  to  prepare 
them  for  distant  markets,  and  to  be  there  excuangcd  for  such  commodities  as  are 
called  for  by  our  necessities  or  desires.  Your  articles  conflict  with  these  facts, 
and  the  arguments  we  have  deduced  therefrom.  Herein  is  my  apology  to  the 
public  for  this  letter. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  remark,  that  the  profits  of  New  England  are,  and 
forever  will  be,  mainly  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  this  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Unless  we  make  the  compression  alluaed  to,  we  cannot  pay  New  Eng- 
land for  the  fabrics  she  will  prepare  for  our  markets.  If  the  price  of  cotton  rules 
low,  we  cannot  sell  our  usuiQ  supply  of  food  and  stock  for  the  cotton-planting 
States.  The  seaboard  States  cannot  afford  us  markets  commensurate  with  our 
supply.  We  cannot  long  contend  with  the  serfs  of  central  Europe  for  the  food 
markets  of  Great  Britain.  No  resource  seems  left  to  us  but  a  market  at  home — 
at  our  very  doors ;  and  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  diversifying  our  pursuits. 

If  New  England  will  heartily  co-operate  with  us — if  she  will  instruct  us  how 
to  make,  and  yield  to  us  the  making  of,  what  we  can  make  the  cheapest  —  she 
will  find  that  her  present  loss  will  soon  be  made  up  to  her,  and  that  we  will  add 
many  fold  to  her  profits.  We  shall  then  see  clearly  that  her  policy  has  resulted 
in  our  benefit,  and  that,  as  she  has  led,  so  will  she  continue  to  lead,  us  to  those 

Sursuits  that  increase  our  wealth,  enlarge  our  comforts,  and  strengthen  our  in- 
ependence.    Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hamilton  Smith. 

2.  MANUFACTURES  IN  AFRICA. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Philadelphia  N'orth  American  : 

All  the  travelers  and  visitors  of  the  frontier  and  interior  towns  of  Africa,  with 
whom  we  have  had  intercourse,  either  personally,  by  letter,  or  by  publi>hed  ac- 
counts, coincide,  without  exception,  in  one  important  particular,  namely,  that 
the  natives  of  that  vast  continent  exhibit  a  remarkable  degree  of  genius,  and 
display,  in  their  numerous  manufactured  articles,  such  a  knowledge  oi  mechanics 
as  to  agreeably  surprise  all  who  have  heard  of,  or  been  privileged  to  behold,  their 
handiwork. 

By  a  statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker* — missionary  of  the  American  board 
•  C.  F.  M.,  at  the  Gaboon,  a  large  town  just  below  the  equator,  and  w  ho  has 
lately  given  to  the  public  a  brie?  description  of  his  recent  visit  to  tlie  nei^'hbor- 
ing  kings  and  their  subjects — it  appears  that  the  Africans,  although  long  debased 
by  the  blighting  effects  of  heathenism,  Mohammedanism,  and  the  evils  and  atroc- 
ities of  the  accursed  slave  trade,  are  susceptible  of  a  change  to  the  truth,  by 
thepowerful  example  of  Christianity  and  civilization. 

Tnis  fact  has  been,  and  is  now  being,  fiiUy  verified  by  their  improved  c(»ndi- 

,  tion  in  every  respect,  especially  of  the  native  tribes  in  the  republic  of  Lil)eria, 

and  by  thousands  of  others  not  yet  under  its  jurisdiction,  but  to  whom  a  good 

influence  has  gone  forth.    Very  many  of  the  original  Africans  are  daily  relin- 

*  "They  use  none  but  native  Iron  of  their  own  manufacture^  and  it  I«  of  the  finest  quality. 
Many  of  their  knirea  ring  lilte  cast  steel ;  and  no  flaw  or  other  imperfection  can  be  discuvired  in 
them.  They  will  not  accept  imported  iron  as  a  present;  for  they  do  not  coueider  it  «orth  car> 
rying  home.    I  bronght  away  numerous  specimens  of  their  iron." 
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quishing  their  former  modes  of  life,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  accustomed 
to  the  means  of  civilization,  and  are  rapidlj  and  anxiously  following  in  the 
paths  indicated  by  the  Christian  light  set  up— on  a  hill,  as  it  were— by  the 
citizens  of  Uiat  young  nation. 

If  our  readers  have  any  desire  to  follow  out  these  thoughts,  by  examining 
some  of  the  products  of  these  rude  untutored  people,  they  will  meet  with  a 
kind  reception  on  calling  at  the  Colonization  Rooms,  Walnut  street,  above  6th, 
where,  in  addition  to  numerous  specimens  of  art  and  skill,  may  be  seen  various 
objects  of  natural  history  from  Africa ;  and  a  large  collection  of  portraits  en- 
gravings, Ac. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  Africa  in  immense  quantities ;  and  from  it  are  made,  by 
the  untaught  natives,  various  ornamental  and  useful  articles,  such  as  spears,  ar- 
rows, knives,  armlets.  Inlets,  bracelets,  Ac.  A  small  but  regular  amount  of  this 
important  material,  made  into  a  peculiar  shape,  is  called  a  "  bar,"  and  appears 
to  De  the  standard  of  value  by  which  their  currency  is  regulated.  They  are 
exceedingly  skillful  in  the  tannmg  and  manufacture  of  leather. 

Their  amulet  cases,  spear  and  dagger  sheaths,  whips,  bridles,  pouches,  powder 
flasks,  sandals,  &c.,  are  made  of  this  material  with  remarkable  neatness.  They 
also  manufacture  their  own  cotton  cloths,  and  dye  with  indigo  and  other  vege- 
table dyes,  and  have  the  art  of  permanently  fixing  the  colors  they  employ.  In 
addition  to  these,  may  be  named  as  evidences  of  their  industry,  their  war-noms, 
made  from  the  tusks  of  elephants  and  other  animals  ;  their  musical  instruments — 
the  strings  of  the  "  banjo"  being  formed  from  fibers  of  trees.  Their  mats  for 
table  use,  bags  for  carrying  various  materials,  and  baskets  of  all  sizes  and  de- 
scriptions, are  wrought  wiui  great  symmetry  and  beauty  from  sea  crass  and  the 
leaves  of  their  innumerable  and  useful  trees,  plants,  &c.  The  pium  tree,  says 
a  traveler,  '*  is  applied  by  them  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  uses.  Huts  are 
thatched  with  palm  leaves ;  its  fibers  are  used  for  fishing  tackle ;  a  rou^h  cloth 
is  made  from  the  inner  bark,  the  fruit  is  roasted,  and  is  excellent ;  the  oil  serves 
for  butter ;  the  palm|wine  is  a  favorite.drink,"  Ac. 

The  native  African,  it  is  to  be  understood,  is  naturally  indolent,  and  although 
the  various  articles  of  labor  here  mentioned  would  perhaps  convqr  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  an  industrious  people,  yet  the  contrary  is  the  sad  fact 

What  a  market  is  here  opened  for  the  sale  of  our  manufactures  ?  Who  can 
rightly  calculate  the  amount  of  employment  it  would  afibrd  the  operatives  and 
workmen  of  our  own  land,  to  clothe  her  160,000,000  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
the  enormous  trade  which  she  could  afford  us  in  the  luxuries,  and  what  we  con- 
sider the  necessities  of  life,  from  her  prolific  tropical  soil? 

Well  might  the  poet,  speaking  of  Africa,  exclaim : 

**  Regions  immenM,  anmorcbable,  nnlmowii, 
Ba£k  in  tho  splexidors  of  the  Bolar  xone; 
A  world  of  wonders — where  creation  seems 
No  more  the  work  of  Nature,  but  her  dreamt." 

3.  IRON  WORKS  IN  ALABAMA. 

We  notice  that  castings  from  the  iron  works  of  Qood  A  Moore,  of  Benton  county, 
Alabama,  are  for  sale  in  Mobile.  -They  are  equal  to  the  best  American,  and  can 
be  sold  as  cheap.  These  fron  works  yield  20  tons  pig  iron  and  hollow  ware  per 
week,  and  1,600  pounds  wrought  iron  per  day.  The  lime  stone  used  for  flux  is 
obtained  from  the  vicinity.  Charcoal  is  used  for  the  furnaces,  and  is  prepared 
from  the  abundant  pine  forests  around.  It  makes  the  best  metaL  The  pruprie- 
tors  are  preparing  to  construct  another  furnace  and  rolling  mill  to  operate  by 
'  steam.  Thev  will  compete  for  supplyinc;  iron  for  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
railroad,  ana  believe  that  they  can  supply  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

'4.^0TT0N  AND  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH.— Paet  5* 

COMFABATIVX  COST  AND  PRODUCTIVKNKSS  OF  COTTON,  AND  THE  COOT  AND  PB0DUCT1V£N£SB 

OF  ITS  MANUFACTCaK :   BT  CHABLES  T.  JAMES. 

If,  say  many  persons  at  the  South,  we  had  the  capital,  so  abundant  at  the 
North,  we  could  then  embark  in  the  manufacturing  business  with  some  prospect 

*  Continued  fhim  May  number. 
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of  success;  but  our  means  are  mostly  in  lands  and  slaves,  and  the  money  capital 
is  deficient  for  the  purpose.  This  objection,  however  plausible,  is  unsound.  It 
rests  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject  What  has  created  the  large  capital  in 
tiie  manufacturing  States  ?  A  portion  of  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  fruits  of  as- 
riculture  and  commerce;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  is,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  production  of  manufactures,  not  only  of  cotton,  but  of  vanous  other 
materials.  The  New-England  States,  for  instance,  named  in  a  preceding  page, 
though  in  a  prosperous  condition  compared  with  former  times,  had,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cotton  manufacturing  era,  scarcely  money  capital  sufficient  to 
prosecute  their  commercial  and  agricultural  pursuits.  But  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate on  that  account.  A  rich  fiela  for  operations  presented  itself,  and,  money 
or  no  money,  people  determined  to  enter  and  cultivate  it.  Of  course,  a  portion 
of  capital  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  other  pursuits,  and  some  debts  to  be  con- 
tracted ;  but  this  procedure  was  fully  warranted  by  the  prospect  presented,  and 
as  fully  justified  fcy  the  result.  New  England  mi^ht  have  hesitated  to  embark 
in  manufacturing  enterprises,  on  the  plea  of  a  deficiency  of  capital,  and  contin- 
ued to  this  time  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  agriculture  and  commerce  to  aug- 
ment that  capital.  And  what  would  have  wen  the  result  ?  She  would  not 
now,  as  all  circumstances  past  and  present  go  to  show,  possess  one-half  the 
wealth  she  does,  nor  probably  more  than  two-Uiirds  of  her  present  population. 
The  truth  is,  the  small  means  and  the  credit  first  embarked  were  increased  ;  the 
whole  was  again  enhanced  by  new  operations,  and  so  it  has  continued,  till  the 
amount  of  capital  now  invested  in  manufactures  of  various  descriptions,  and  the 
wealth  that  has  been  created  by  them,  are  probably  much  greater  than  the  en- 
tire value  of  the  now  manufacturing  States  was  at  the  commencement  of  these 
operations. 

In  the  year  1839,  according  to  the  data  appended  to  the  United  States  census 
of  1840,  there  were  in  operation,  in  Maine,  29,736  cotton  spindles ;  in  New 
Hampshire,  195,173  ;  in  Massachusetts,  669,095 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  518,817  ;  in 
Connecticut,  181,319— making,  in  all,  1,590,140  cotton  spindles  in  operation  in 
those  five  States,  at  that  time.  Since  that  period,  the  number  has  been  increased 
twenty  per  cent,  at  least,  and  there  can,  therefore,  not  be  a  less  number  now 
than  about  2,000,000,  nearly.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  was  commenced  in 
Rhode  Island  about  1791,  but  its  progress,  for  many  years,  was  extremely  slow. 
We  will  assume  the  year  1810  as  our  starting  point,  at  which  time  it  had  be- 
gun to  put  on  the  appearance  of  some  importance.  Thus,  reckoning  to  the  close 
of  1849,  we  have  a  range  of  forty  years. 

Again,  assuming  that,  in  1810,  there  were  60,000  spindles  in  operation,  then 
the  medium  or  average  number  for  forty  years  would  be  something  over  900,- 
000.  Distribute  these  in  90  mills  of  10,000  spindles  each,  and  each  mill  creating 
wealth  at  the  rate  of  ^100,000  per  annum,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  adding 
that  amount  to  the  value  of  raw  material,  and  which  is  nearly  one-third  less 
than  the  amount  stateil  for  the  mill  before  alluded  to,  and  we  have  $4,000,000 
in  forty  years.  Hence,  the  ninety  mills  would  add,  and  probably  have  added, 
at  least  $360,000,000  of  wealth,  or  capital,  to  the  community,  in  lortv  years,  by 
means  of  the  combined  operations  of  labor,  skill  and  materials,  aided  by  capital 
and  credit.  It  is  true,  there  have  been  fluctuations  in  the  business  and  occa- 
sional failures,  as  there  are,  and  ever  will  be,  in  the  most  lucrative  business 
ever  known.  But  most  persons  who  have  entered  into  this  have  made  money 
by  it;  and,  at  any  rate,  ftiilures  or  no  failures,  the  wealth  created  by  it  is  in  the 
community— the  product  of  labor,  skill  and  materials— and  if  the  foregoing 
estimates  are  within  the  limits  of  truth,  and  they  are  believed  to  be,  then,  by 
cotton  manufactures  alone,  the  above  five  States  have  added  to  the  stock  of 
wealth  no  less  than  $360,000,000 !  Permit  us  now  to  inquire  :  have  the  whole 
ten  cotton-plantiuff  States  done  as  much  by  the  culture  of  their  staple  produc- 
tion, or  any  thing  like  it,  in  proportion  to  the  labor,  skill,  materials  and  capital, 
employed  T  Let  the  comparative  estimates  on  the  culture  of  cotton  and  its  man- 
ufacture, in  the  foregoing  pages,  furnish  the  reply.  Such,  as  has  been  stated,  is 
the  example  set  by  New  England,  though  commencing  with  a  deficient  capital 
even  for  her  ordinary  pursuits,  with  her  system  of  credit  to  aid  in  the  production 
of.  the  most  valuable  returns  from  the  labor,  skill  and  real  capital,  of  the  coun- 
try. Can  any  reason,  even  a  plausible  one,  be  given  why  soutJiern  people  should 
not  do  the  same  ?    Their  means  are  more  abundant  than  were  those  of  New 
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England  at  the  commencement  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  business  in.  this 
country.  All  that  is  wanted  is  enterprise.  There  certainly  could  be  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  a  number  of  planters,  having  available  property  of  the  value 
of  half  a  million  dollars,  could  not  raise,  on  that  property,  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand,  to  prosecute  a  business,  the  profits  of  which  would  be 
almost  certain  to  return  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  in  the  short  spaoe 
of  two  or  three  years  at  furthest  Especially  might  they  ao  this  when  known, 
as  known  it  is  by  practical  experience,  that  that  business  would  probably  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  property  in  possession  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Southern  planters,  considered  men  of  wealth,  find  little  or  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
tending their  credit  to  any  desirable  amount,  in  the  purchase  of  land  or  slayes, 
or  both.  It  would  be  quite  as  easy  for  them  to  do  so,  if  necessary,  to  erect  man- 
ufactories, and  their  credit  and  funds  would,  in  such  case,  be  applied  to  an  ob- 
ject much  more  productive. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  benefit  to  be  derived  in  a  direct  manner  to  the  individual 
manufacturer,  that  holds  out  a  strong  inducement  to  the  South  to  go  largely  into 
the  business — nor  yet,  alone,  the  prospect  of  enriching  a  community  as  a  body. 
^Motives  of  philanthropy  and  humanity  enter  into  the  calculation,  and  these 
should  not  be  disregarded.  This  is  a  subject  on  which,  though  it  demands  at- 
tention, we  would  speak  with  delicacy,  ft  is  not  to  be  disguised,  nor  can  it  be 
successfully  controverted,  that  a  degree  and  extent  of  poverty  and  destitution 
exist  in  the  southern  States,  among  a  certain  class  of  people,  almost  unknown 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  North.  The  poor  wnite  man  will  enduxe 
,  the  evils  of  pinching  poverty,  rather  than  engage  in  servile  labor  under  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  even  were  employment  offered  him,  which  is  not  genersL 
The  white  female  is  not  wanted  at  service,  and  if  she  were,  she  would,  however 
humble  in  the  scale  of  society,  consider  such  service  as  a  degree  of  degradation 
to  wliich  she  could  n6t  descend ;  and  she  has,  therefore,  no  resource,  but  to  suf- 
fer the  pangs  of  want  and  wretchedness.  Boys  and  girls,  by  thousands^  desti- 
tute both  of  employment  and  of  the  me4uis  of  education,  grow  up  to  i^oranoe 
and  poverty,  and,  too  many  of  them,  to  vice  and  crime.  This  picture  is  no  ex- 
aggeration; it  is  strictly  true  in  ^1  its  det^ls.  The  writer  has  no  disposition  to 
reproach  the  wealthy  for  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  thinss.  He  is  wdl 
aware  that  it  is  the  result  of  circumstances  which  have  to  them  oeen  unavoida- 
ble. But  he  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that,  when  a  fitting  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  wealthy  men  of  the  South  to  obviate  those  evils,  at  least  in  a 
decree,  and  that  even  in  a  way  to  benefit  themselves,  they  can  hardly  be  held 
guiltless  in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  to  apply  the  remedy. 

The  writer  knows,  from  personal  acQuaintanoe  and  observation,  thai  poor 
southern  persons,  male  and  female,  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  indiyidual 
efforts  to  procure  a  comfortable  livelihood  in  any  employment  deemed  respect- 
able for  white  persons.  They  make  applications  to  cotton  mills,  where  such 
persons  are  wanted,  in  numbers  much  beyond  the  demand  for  labor  ;  and  when 
admitted  there,  they  soon  assume  the  industrious  habits  and  decency  in  dress 
and  manners  of  the  operatives  in  northern  factories.  A  demand  for  labor  in 
such  establishments  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  raise  this  class  from  want  and 
beggary,  and,  too  frequently,  moral  degradation,  to  a  state  of  comfort,  compara- 
tive independence,  and  moral  and  social  respectability.  Besides  this,  thousands 
of  such  would  naturally  come  together  as  residents  in  manufacturing  villages, 
where,  with  very  little  trouble  and  expense,  they  might  receive  a  common-school 
education,  instead  of  growing  up  in  profound  ignorance.  I  would,  therefore, 
appeal  to  the  planter  of  the  South,  as  well  as  to  every  other  capitidist  Let  yo^r 
attachment  to  your  own  interest  hud  the  interests  of  the  community,  united  with 
love  for  your  species,  combine  to  stimulate  you  to  enter,  with  resolution,  this* 
field  of  enterprise,  and  to  cultivate  it  with  the  full  determination  not  to  be  out- 
done.   You  must  succeed. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  extensive  prosecution  of  the  manufacturing 
business  at  the  South  is  of  vast  moment.  Tnat  the  political  ascendency  of  the 
South,  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  has  been  neutralized,  events  plainly  show. 
That  it  will  be  greatly  overbalanced  is  a  fact  as  certain  as  that  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  North,  East  and  West,  shall  exceed  that  of  the  South.  A  ref- 
erence to  the  official  tables,  to  be  sure,  will  show  tiiat,  during  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  the  increase  in  the  cotton-growing  States  excecMls,  in  some  measure. 
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the  ratio  of  that  in  the  five  roanufacturiDg  States  which  we  have  named ;  and 
they  show  an  almost  unprecedented  increase  in  the  new  States  of  Alabama,  Mis- 
souri, Mississippi  and  lA)uisiana.  But,  as  respects  the  point  alluded  to,  these 
tables  are  altogether  deceptive.  The  creation  of  several  new  States  has,  to  be 
sure,  increased  the  number  of  southern  votes  in  the  United  States  Senate,  by 
adding  ten  or  twelve  to  the  number,  but  then,  there  are,  to  ofl^t  a^nst  these, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  to  say  nothing  of  Maine,  Onio,  Illinois, 
and  others  which  will  soon  follow,  so  that  the  balance  of  power,  even  in  the 
Senate,  will  be  against  the  South.  The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  four 
cotton -growing  States  named,  changes  not  the  relative  position  of  affairs,  as  to 
the  popular  representation  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress — or,  at  most,  chanees 
it  in  no  material  degree.  Those  States  have  all  been  settled  by  persons  of  other 
southern  States  ;  and  scarce  a  family  can  be  found  in  them,  except  here  and  there 
a  trader  in  the  country,  or  those  in  the  commercial  towns,  but  such  as  are  emi- 

gants  from  the  Carol inas  or  other  States  of  the  South,  or  their  descendants, 
ad  therefore  those  States  never  been  settled,  the  popular  representative  strength 
of  the  South  would  have  been  but  little  less  than  at  present.  But  how  is  it  with 
the  four  manufacturing  States  named  ?  By  the  tables,  their  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  less  than  that  of  the  South,  in  proportion.  But,  if  the  real  increase  be 
the  object  in  view,  a  lar^  portion  of  it  must  be  sought  for  in  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  W  isconsin,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  southern  trading  ports. 
But  we  take  only  the  four  Slates  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  for 
the  comparison.  The  first  of  these  States,  Ohio,  was  originally  settled  almost 
exclusively  b^  people  from  New  England  ;  and  the  present  American -born  citi- 
zens, now  resident  within  her  borders,  are  mostly  New -England  people  or  their 
descendants.  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  also  received  a  large  portion  of 
their  original  settlers  from  the  same  source,  together  with,  probably,  a  laree 
number  of  the  offshoots  of  New-England  families  in  Ohio,  or  elsewhere  in  i£e 
western  country.  Let  us  see  how  the  case  now  stands.  The  ei^ht  following, 
cotton-^rowin^  States,  vie.,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  contained  (Mississippi  in  1816), 
in  IblO,  a  population  of  1,637,093,  including  slaves.  In  the  year  lb40,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  same  States  amounted  to  4,374,362 — ^being  an  increase  of  2,737,- 
269— equal  to  a  fraction  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  per  cent.  At 
the  former  period,  the  zix  New-England  States,  after  large  drafts  on  their  popu- 
lation to  settle  the  new  regions  of  the  West,  contained  a  population  of  1,471,- 
973.  In  1^40,  with  a  tide  of  emigration  still  flowing  westward,  the  population 
had  increased  to  2,245,822 — ^beinc;  an  increase  of  762,^49— equal  to  about  fifty- 
two  per  cent.  In  1810,  the  population  of  Ohio,  Michic^,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
togeuier,  was  272,0b0,  which,  added  to  that  of  New  England,  made  up  an  ag- 
^gate  of  1,744,063.  In  1840,  those  four  northwestern  States,  had  a  population, 
m  the  aggregrate,  of  2,894,783,  which,  added  to  the  population  of  the  ^ew  Eng- 
land States  at  the  same  period,  makes  up  the  aggregate  of  5,129,605  ;  and  the 
increase  on  the  ten  States  being  an  aggregate  increase  in  those  States  of  3,3b5,- 
542--equal  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  per  cent.  on.  the  population  of  1810, 
and  in  tlie  ratio  of  ten  per  cent,  over  that  of  tne  cotton-growing  States.  We  have 
not-sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  include  Arkansas,  Florida  and  Texas,  in  this 
calculation,  and  therefore  offset  them  against  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  other  settle- 
ments made  by  northern  people.  Krom  the  foregoing  statements  it  appears  veiy 
evident,  that  the  relative  political  strength  of  the  South  must  continually  de- 
cline; or  rather,  that  that  of  the  North  will  increase  in  tie  greatest  ratio,  until 
the  South  shall  adopt  some  method  besides  that  of  agriculture  to  remedy  the 
difficulty.  But  the  ca^e  pre.«ent8  itself  in  a  still  stronger  light,  when  we  reflect, 
that  at  least  thirty-three  and  one- third  per  cent,  of  the  increat^e  in  southern  pop- 
ulation takes  place  with  the  slaves,  and  only  two-fifths  of  which  go  to  increase 
the  representative  power.  The  writer  will  hazard  the  assertion,  that  this  state 
of  things  will  never  find  a  remedy,  so  long  as  the  South  persists  in  her  present 
impolitic  course  of  purchasing  from  abroad  every  manufactured  article  which 
f-he  requires,  from  a  penny  jew^^harp  or  a  yard  of  shirting,  to  a  steam  engine. 
We  have  already  shown  conclusively,  that  to  manufacture  cotton  is  far  more 
profitable  than  to  produce  it  for  sale.  So  is  the  manufacture  of  almost  every 
other  article.  Of  course,  the  business  can  afford  better  prices  for  labor  and  ^kilI; 
and  hence,  where  manufactures  are  found,  there  also  these  seek  employment; 
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and  thus  is  population  increased  over  and  above  the  increase  bj  natural  causes. 
We  can  furtner  illustrate  this  fact  by  reference  to  the  manufacturing  States  them- 
selves. 

In  1820,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  contained  523^7  iiihabitants.  Manufac- 
tures had  received  a  severe  shock  by  the  termination  of  the  war  "with  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  1814,  though,  at  the  above  period,  they  had  partially  recovered  from  its 
effect.  Little  or  no  onward  progress  had,  however,  been  made  in  the.  business, 
and  cotton  mills  were  few  in  number,  and  those  of  small  capacity.  During  the 
succeeding  period  of  ten  years,  the  manufacturing  business  was  commenced  at 
Lowell,  and  some  other  places  in  the  State,  and  made  rapid  advances,  though  it 
met  with  one  severe  revulsion  in  1828  and  '29.  During  these  ten  years,  ud  to 
1630,  the  population  of  the  State  had  risen  to  610,408 — an  increase  of  86,1 5l — 
equal  to  about  sixteen  and  one-half  per  cent.  But,  as  the  business  continued  to 
increase,  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  crisis  of  1836  and  '37,  the  population 
of  1B40  was  737,699 — an  increase  of  127,291,  or  nearlv  twenty-one  per  cent. 
From  the  year  1820  to  1830,  the  population  of  Rhode  Island  increased  fourteen 
per  cent.;  but  from  1830  to  '40,  tne  mcrease  was  but  about  ten  per  cent.  The 
cause  of  the  difference  between  the  ratios  of  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  named, 
in  the  two  States,  as  far  as  manufactures  were  concerned,  was  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  the  water  power  in  Rhode  Island  had  become  so  far  exhausted,  ab  to  admit 
of  but  little  extension  of  the  business;  while  at  Lowell,  and  many  other  situa- 
tions in  Massachusetts,  the  manufacturers  were,  as  they  still  are,  extending  it 
on  every  hand.  Besides,  Massachusetts  is  a  much  larger  and  better  field  for 
agricultural  pursuits  than  Rhode  Island  ;  and  manufactories  having  so  strong 
and  direct  a  tendency  to  enhance  the  value  of  agricultural  products  in  their  vi- 
cinity, this  alone  helps  very  much  to  swell  the  mass  of  population.  In  fact, 
every  interest  in  the  State  is  promoted.  Manufactories  increase  the  demand  for 
agricultural  products,  and  every  branch  of  mechanical  industry  ;  and  both  of 
wnich  will,  therefore,  bear  remunerating  prices.  They  create  a  great  deal  of 
business  for  mechanical  men  and  traders  of  all  descriptions.  They  encour- 
age, foster,  and  in  a  great  measure  pay  for,  public  improvements.  They 
increase  the  wealth  of  a  community  more  rapidly  than  any  other  branch  of  busi- 
ness. And,  though  last  not  least,  they  prevent,  in  a  great  degree,  the  evils  of 
extreme  indigence  and  pauperism,  by  furnishing  to  all  the  means  of  supplying 
themselves  with  the  comforts  of  life,  through  the  medium  of  their  own  industriu 
efforts.  Most  certainly  all  these  benefits  are  worthy  of  a  trial,  by  the  people  of 
the  South,  to  secure  them.  The  South  produces  the  raw  material  for  the  cotton 
mill  in  abundance.  She  has  but  to  say  the  word,  and  labor  and  skill  will  as 
readily  offer  themselves  to  convert  it  into  cloth  on  the  spot,  as  ships  do  to  trans- 
port it  to  New  England,  or  to  Europe.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  South 
ought  to  become  the  greatest  seat  of  cotton  manufactures  in  the  wurld. 
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1.  CULTURE  OF  TEA  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

We  publish  with  much  pleasure  the  following  letters  from  Mr.  Junius  Smith, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  reference  to  the  interesting 
experiment  now  in  progress  in  Oreeuville  district : 

Greenville,  S.  C,  Oct.  22,  1849. 

Deak  Sib — Since  my  communication  of  the  27th  December  last,  my  labors 
have  been  uninterruptedly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  in  this 
district,  and  in  extending  and  perfecting  the  means  of  ensuring  regular  supplies 
of  tea  seed  and  plants  from  the  most  celebrated  tea  plantations  in  China.  After 
three  years'  trial  and  disappointment,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have  finally  succeeded 
in  establibhingagencies  wliich  promise  to  be  efficient,  ConsideriU^le  supplies  of 
both  seed  and  plants  may  be  expected  early  in  the  spring.  To  ascertain  the  best 
mode  of  transporting  seed  and  plants  over  waters  2*2,000  miles  in  extent,  in  ad- 
dition to  inland  carriage  in  China  of  from  10  to  1500  miles,  has  claimed  my 
earnest  and  most  anxious  attention. 
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p  Ei^ht  cases  of  tea  nuts,  received  this  month  from  Asia,  were  totally  spoiled 

in  transportation — not  one  sound  nut  in  the  whole  lot.    This  I  attribute  entirely 
^  to  a  mistaken  mode  of  packing.     The  nuts  were  originally,  when  shipped,  of 

\  the  first  quality — fine,  large,  full  grown  and  perfect.    A  parcel  of  tea  nuts  re- 

ceived, by  the  same  conveyance,  from  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Maddock,  Missourie, 
^  Himalaya  mountains,  north-west  Provinces  of  British  India,  came  safe,  and 

opened  cfut  beautifully  bright  and  fresh.  Not  a  single  decayed  nut  to  be  no- 
ticed. She  followed  my  instructions  in  the  mode  of  packing  with  entire  success. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  people  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  who  have  no  expe- 
rience in  packing  seeds  and  plants  for  foreign  countries,  can  make  a  successful 
shipment  at  so  great  a  distance.  No  person  at  home  or  abroad  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  trade  which  never  existea.  I  have  the  lesson  to  learn  mvself  at 
considerable  loss  and  expense ;  no  body  can  teach  me.  The  loss  of  eight  cases 
of  tea  nuts  proves  the  fallacy  of  trusting  to  mere  guesswork.  I  cannot  instruct 
others,  until  I  have  taught  myself.  That  requires  time  and  patience.  The  loss 
of  eight  cases  gives  me  no  concern,  whatever,  seeing  I  am  in  the  true  practical 
way  of  learning  my  lesson.  Three  modes  were  adopted  in  mining  this  ship- 
ment. Two.  embracing  almost  the  entire  shipment,  entirely  failed— one  only 
succeeded  ,*  that  one  is  of  some  value. 

A  small  quantity  of  tea  nuts,  planted  out  in  December  last,  failed  to  germinate, 
though  fine,  healthy  nuts.  Considerinj^  it  had  no  covering  or  protection  what- 
ever, after  planting,  in  consequence  ofmv  absence  in  New  York,  and  a  severe 
frosty  winter  to  encounter,  it  would  have  been  marvelous  if  it  had  vegetated.  I 
planted  out  my  sound  nuts,  received  this  months  on  the  15th  instant,  and  shall 
eive  them  my  watchful  care.  Whether  the  same  sea!»on  of  the  year  adapted  to 
uie  planting  of  tea  nuts  in  China,  Java  and  India,  will  be  equally  favorable  in 
this  climate,  remains  to  be  proved.  The  fact  that  the  tea  plant  buds  and  blos- 
soms at  the  same  time  here  as  in  Asia,  is  in  favor  of  an  identity  of  time  in  planting. 

The  tea  seed,  as  generally  denominated,  is  of  the  size  and  color  of  a  hazfc 
nut.  An  average  sized  nut  equals,  in  wei£;ht,  eight  cotton  seeds.  The  bulk  of 
a  full  sized  tea  nut  is,  in  circumference,  2>^  inches,  of  a  middle  sized  nut,  l\^ 
inches,  average  perhaps  1^  inches.  Like  all  nuts,  it  contains  an  oily  kernel, 
covered  with  a  snell,  thicker  than  that  of  a  cotton  seed,  but  rather  thinner  than 
'  I  that  of  a  hazle  nut.  The  public  mind  is  misled  by  calling  it  tea  seed.  It  should 
be  called  ica  nut,  denoting  more  distinctly  to  those  unacquainted  with  it  its 
true  character. 

Many  persons  have  written  to  me,  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  request- 
ing me  to  forward  to  them  a  small  quantity  of  tea  teed  in  a  letter ,  evidently 
deceived  by  its  having  been  called  tea  seed,  and  ignorant  of  the  size  to  which  a 
letter  would  be  swelled  by  such  an  inclosure.  To  avoid  misconception  on  this 
point,  and  to  convey  a  more  just  and  definite  idea,  it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to 
call  it  by  its  correct  name — a  tea  nut. 

The  tea  plants  set  out  last  December  have  had  a  severe  trial  from  the  combined 
influence  of  heat,  cold  and  drought.  Nothing  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  be 
more  delicate  thain  a  youne  tea  sprout  iust  shooting  above  around.  The  rays  of 
a  burning  sun,  reflected  from  a  sanoy  soil,  burn  off  both  leaf  and  stem  of  a 
young  shoot  just  as  if  concentrated  by  a  tent.  During  the  long  drought  in 
August  and  September,  about  fifty-eij^t  days,  I  lost  twenty  to  thirty  young 
plants  by  the  heat  and  droughtr— showing  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  for  irricnition,  and  of  well  constructed  shelters  for  shade  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Nothing  but  deep  digging  and  deep  plantbig,  in  this 
droughty  soil,  saved  my  plants.  Watering  and  shading  are  beneficial,  but  unless 
one  is  peculiarly  well  provided  with  conveniences  suited  to  the  business,  the 
.labor  becomes  tedious  and  discouraging. 

Not  having  the  bamboo,  extensively  used  in  China  and  India,  I  have  con- 
structed a  tripod  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  thatched  it  with  grass,  called  in  this 
part  of  the  country  broom  sedge,  equally  efficient  as  a  shelter  against  severe 
tirost  or  heat,  and  just  as  easily  put  on  and  taken  off,  as  a  gentlemaiTs  hat  It  is 
only  during  the  very  infancy  of  the  tea  plant  that  it  requires  these  delicate  at- 
tentions. As  it  ^ins  strength  and  hardinood  by  age,  it  oecomes  proof  against 
the  severity  of  winter,  and  the  scorching  heats  of  summer. 

The  tea  plants  in  my  garden,  althou^  they  have  had  to  form  both  root  and 
branch,  have  grown  since  April  from  six  to  eighteen  inches. 
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The  folia^^  and  erery  twig  is  the  growth  of  this  season.  Many  of  them  are 
covered  wiw  blossom  buds  xO  in  number,  all  pressing  forward  to  their  blossom. 
The  first  full  blossom  appeared  on  the  20th  September.  Other  plants,  both 
black  and  green,  have  continued,  and  now  continue  to  follow.  Tne  tea  phmfc 
blossoms  in  China  and  India  in  September  and  October.  It  is  a  pleasing  fea- 
ture to  observe  the  appearance  of  the  blossoms  in  this  climate,  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  or  the  tea  plant  that  it  blossoms  sparingly  at  one  time,  bat 
continues  to  put  out  its  blossoms  until  sprin^^ ;  and  pods  containing  the  ripe 
tea  nut,  may  oe  gathered  at  the  same  time  as  the  blossoms,  in  the  autumn.  Tne 
blossom  is  cream  color,  with  a  delicate  fragrance  like  a  weak  violet.  The  petAls 
inclosing  the  flower  before  its  full  blossom  are  six  in  number,  and  the  blossom 
drops  off  in  three  or  four  days  after  it  is  fully  developed.  There  is  seldom 
more  than  two  blossoms  at  the  same  time  upon  the  same  plant,  but  others  follow 
soon  after  the  loss  of  the  first  Your  obedient  servant, 

JUKIUB  SlUTH. 

Greenville,  S.  C,  November  7,  1849. 
Deae  Sib  :  What  was  true  when  I  wrote  you  on  the  I9th  October  in  reference 
to  the  tea  plant,  is  now  an  error.  I  remarked  that  there  was  seldom  more  than 
one  blossom  at  a  time  upon  my  tea  plants,  and  that  I  had  not  seen  more  than 
two.  From  that  period  to  the  present  time,  the  number  of  blossoms  has  contin- 
ued to  increase,  so  that  now  several  plants  have  each  from  six  to  twelve  blos- 
soms, such  numbers  opening  at  the  same  time,  present  the  appearance  of  a  hya- 
cinth in  full  blossom.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  not  only  the  time  of  blossom- 
ing in  this  district  corresponds  with  the  time  in  Oliina  and  India,  but  the  manner 
also  in  which  the  blossoms  appear,  manifest  an  identity  of  climate  and  temper- 
ature, affording  presumptive  evidence  that  the  tea  nuts  will  mature  here  equally 
to  the  nature  of  the  plant  in  foreign  countries.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the 
progress  already  made,  the  cool  and  frosty  nights,  the  mild  and  ^Iroy  days, 
peculiar  to  this  mountain  district,  are  perfectly  congenial  to  the  health  and 
vigorous  growth  of  the  tea  plant.  Considering  that  every  branch,  leaf  and 
blossom,  is  the  produce  of  this  year's  growth,  I  deem  it  prudent  to  shelter  the 
plants  when  appearances  indicate  a  frost  at  night,  otherwise  they  remain  with- 
out shelter,  and  1  trust  another  year  they  will  not  require  anv,  whatever  the 
weather  may  be.  Yours  truly,  Ju.vius  Smith. 

2.  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  SUPPLY  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON. 

In  our  April  number,  we  published  the  conclusion  of  an  able  paper  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Economist,  with  the  above  title.  As  it  is  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  the  whole  southern  country,  we  insert  the  first  part  of  the  paper: 

"  At  a  time  when  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  are,  fortunately  alike  for  the  credit  of  the  age,  the  future  safety  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion it  cannot  but  be  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance,  whether  viewed  in 
a  social,  a  political,  or  a  commercial  light,  that  a  clear,  broad  and  enlai^ed  in- 
quiry should  be  instituted  into  the  present  position  and  future  prospects  of  the 
supply  of  that  raw  material,  upon  which  by  far  the  greatest  numbers  are  ^ 
pendent  in  our  great  manufacturing  community.  The  recent  rapid  change^^ 
the  price  of  cotton,  seem  to  force  this  subject  more  strongly  upon  us.  I^ca- 
shire  contains  a  population  now  little,  if  anything,  short  of  2,000,000,  who  may 
be  said  to  be  directly  or  indirectlv  interestea  in.  and  dependent  upon,  this  great 
article  of  industry.  The  "West  Aiding  of  Yorkshire  contains  a  population  of 
nearly  1,400,000,  of  whom  a  large  number  ai*e  also  interested  in  the  same  iudoB- 
try,  either  directly  in  itself,  or  as  intermixed  with  the  woolen  trade.  Lanark- 
shire contains  a  population  of  more  than  500,000,  whose  chief  dependence  is 
the  various  branches  of  the  cotton  trade.  In  round  figures,  thererore,  leaving 
out  Cheshire  and  other  isolated  places,  there  are  in  those  districts  a  )  opulatioa 
of  no  less  than  4,000,000,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  are,  directly  or  indirectly, 
chiefly  interested  in  this  trade.  In  those  districts,  too,  the'  greatest  demand 
exists  for  taste,  talent  and  ability,  connected  with  all  the  arts  and  all  the.  sci- 
ences. There,  too,  is  the  greatest  demand  for  that  class  of  literature  which  affords 
employment  to  the  greatest  number  of  writers.    Dependent  upon  these  districts 
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is  our  chief  navigation,  our  commerce  abroad,  our  trade  at  home.  They  exert, 
according  to  their  condition,  a  great43r  influence  than  any  other  districts  upon 
the  general  revenue  of  the  state.  Emphatically,  the  future  supply  of  cotton  is 
**  a  condition-of-£ngland  question."  r^"eed  we  urge  any  other  excuse  for  the 
length  at  which  we  now  deem  it  our  duty  to  examine  it  ? 

"  The  quarters  whence  Oreat  Britain  draws  her  supply  of  raw  cotton  may  be 
classed  under  five  divisions:  North  America,  Brazil,  Egypt,  India  and  miscel- 
laneous countries,  chiefly  our  own  colonies.  On  the  increase  of  production  in 
ihese  lands,  and  on  the  proportion  of  that  increase  which  is  sent  to  this  country, 
dej>ends  our  capability  of  extending  our  cotton  manufacture,  or  even  of  main- 
taining it  at  its  present  level.  Let  us  therefore  consider  each  of  these  sources  of 
supply  in  turn,  that  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  our  expectations 
^m  each.    North  America,  as  the  most  important,  we  will  leave  to  the  last. 

"  Brazil  is  the  chief  source  whence  we  draw  our  supply  of  long-stapled  cot- 
ions.    Brazil  has  sent  us  as  follows : 

In  fiv€  ytart.  Per  an. 

1830-1834,  induaiTe, 744,784  148,977 

1836—1839,        «*         (V}3,438  128,687 

1840—1844,        **         471,228  94,346 

1845—1849,        «         495,685  99,187 

"In  this  and  the  succeeding  tables,  the  imports  for  1849  have  been  found  by 
adding  to  the  knoton  imports  for  the  first  ten  months,  the  quantity  we  have  yet 
reason  to  expect,  or  that  which  ordinarily  arrives  in  November  and  December. 
"Prom  Brazil,  therefore,  our  annual  supply  has  diminished  nearly  50,000 
bales  ;  or  if  we  compare  the  two  extreme  years  of  the  series,  1830  and  1848,  the 
fallinc:  off  is  from  192,267  bales  to  100,244,  or  92,000  bales. 

"  Egypt. — Our  Egyptian  supply,  which  is  long  stapkd  cotton,  has  ranged  as 
follows  : 

In  five  yeart.  ■  Fkr  an, 

1880— 1834,  induaiYe, 99,899  .19,899 

1835—1839,        «         173,031  84,606 

1840—1844,        "         207,918  41,583 

1845—1849,        *•         224,889  44,918 


t€ 


The  supply  fiom  Egypt,  however,  seems  to  have  reached  its  maxium  in  1845, 
in  which  year  we  received  81,3^  bales.  This  year  it  does  not  reach  half  that 
amount.  Moreover,  this  country,  from  the  peculiar  circumsta  nces  of  its  govern- 
ment, is  little  to  be  relied  upon — ^the  supply  having  varied  from  40,290  bales  in 
1832,  to  2,569  bales  in  18331;  and  again,  from  18,945  bales  in  1842,  to  .66,000 
bales  in  1844. 
"  From  other  quarters,  chiefly  the  West  Indies,  the  supply  has  been : 

In  five  yeart.  Bar  an, 

1830— 1834,  indurive, 68,873  13,776 

1835—1839,        «         161,309  82,274 

1840—1844,        «         117,887  23,577 

1845—1849,        «         44,883  8,960 

"East  Indies.— *Our  supply  from  this  quarter  varies  enormously,  from  90,000  to 
270,000  bales  per  annum,  inasmuch  as  we  only  receive  that  proportion  of  the 
crop  which  our  prices  may  divert  from  China  or  from  internal  consumption.  Our 
imports  thence  have  been  as  fellows : 

In  five  years.  Per  an. 

1830-1834,  inolualYe, 403,976  80,796 

1835—1839,        «         723,263  144,653 

1840—1844,        **         1,167,294  233,409 

1845—1849,        «         899,213  179,802 

"  The  summary  of  our  supply  from  all  these  quarters  combined,  is : 

In  five  years,  JV  an. 

1830—1834,  induaiTe, 1^17,632  268,528 

1835—1839,        ««  1,701,101  840,220 

1840—1844,        «  1,964,320  892,864 

1845—1849,        «         1,664,310  832,862 

"  The  result  of  this  inquiry,  then,  is,  that  our  average  annual  supply  from  all 
quarters,  except  the^United  States,  was,  in  the  five  years  ending  18&,  less  by 
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7,358  bales  tban  in  the  five  years  ending  1839,  and  less  by  60,000  bales  than  in 
the  five  years  ending  1844.    Of  this  diminished  supply,  moreover,  we  have  been 
exporting  an  increasing  quantity,  viz.,  396,000  balesjin  the  last  five  years,  against 
34^,000  bales  the  previous  five  years. 

.    •*  UifiTKD  States. — ^We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  our  last  and  main  sooroe 
of  supply,  America,  which  has  sent  us : 

In  five  yean,  Rran. 

1830— I8S4,  indosiTe, 3,211,958  648^1 

183&— 1839,        "          4,308,610  861.722 

1840—1844,        «         5,802,829  1460,.^66 

1845—1849,        «         6,189,144  1^237,619 

"  The  last  five  years,  it  should  be  observed,  include  the  three  largest  crops 
ever  known,  one  very  deficent,  and  one  rather  so. 

"  It  is  a  known  and  admitted  fact  among  those  conversant  with  these  matters, 
that  a  price  of  4d  pound  laid  down  in  Liverpool,  leaves  sufiicient  profit  to  the 
American  planter  to  induce  him  to  grow  as  much  cotton  as  his  negroes  can 
gather ;  and  that,  therefore,  as  the  average  price  has  8<5arcely  ever  rang^  so  low 
as  this  for  any  great  number  of  weeks,  u^epostible  increase  of  the  crop  of  cotton 
will  keep  pace  with  the  ctclual  increase  of  the  negro  population,  and  cannot  do 
more.  Now  the  negroes  increase  at  a  very  regular  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per 
annum.  If,  therefore,  these  premises  be  correct,  it  will  follow  that  the  cotton 
crop  of  each  year  will  surpass  that  of  each  preceding  year  of  equally  facorabk 
conditiojit  (i.  e.,  as  to  good  planting  and  picking  weather,  late  frosts,  freedom 
from  worms,  inundations,  <&c.;  by  three  per  cent.  Accordingly,  we  find  this  to 
have  been  pretty  closely  the  case,  as  the  following  tables  will  show.  The  yevs 
1840,  1843,  and  1845,  were  favorable  years  for  the  growth  and  gathering  of  cot- 
ton. Let  us  see  what  crop,  each  of  tnese  years,  cSculated  on  the  above  bases 
(three  per  cent,  yearly  increase),  would  give  for  1849,  also  a  favorable  year: 

Actual  crop.  No,  yean,  I^  oenU  EsL  crop,  1S4QL 

1840, 2,178,000  9  27  2,868,000 

1843, 2,879,000  6  18  2,807,220 

1845, 2,394,000  4  12  2,681,280 

ATerage, 2,784,683 

Actual  crop, # 2,730,000 

"  From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  assuming  the  year  1838  as  a 
starting  point,  the  average  increase  of  the  American  crop  for  the  last  twelve 
years  has  not  quite  reached  three  cent.;  and  in  fact  whereon  for  a  short  series 
of  years  this  rate  has  been  exceeded,  it  has  been  attributable  simply  to  an  unusual 
run  of  favorable  seasons : 

What  the  crop  would  hare  been 
with  no  eatraordinary  ctauttal- 
tiet,and  imcreeuinq  at  the  raU  % 

Tearg.  qf  3  per  cent  yeany.  Actmal  crop. 

1837—1838, ' , '   1,801,500 

1838—1839, 1,866,500  l^StBJO^ 

1839—1840, 1,911,200  2,178;ftO 

1840—1841, 1,968,500  1,635.000 

1841—1842, 2,027,500  1,683,500 

1842—1843, , 2,088,300  2.379,008 

184»-1844, 2,151,000  2jOW,600 

1844—1845, 2,215,000  3,304,500 

1845—1846, 2,282,008  2,100,500 

1846—1847, 2,360,500  1,783,500 

1847—1848 2,420,000  2,317,500 

1848—1849, ....2,493.000  2,728,500 

1849—1850, 2,568,300  2,350,000«t 

Average, 2,194,400  2,060,500 

"  It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  shall  be  sufficiently  near  the  mark  for  any  practical 
conclusions  if  we  assume  the  average  increase  of  the  American  cotton  crop  at 
three  per  cent,  per  annum,  barring  any  untitual  freedom  from,  or  occurrence  of, 
disasters,  such  as  sometimes  happen.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  proportion  of 
this  increase  will  fall  to  our  share. 

''  The  consumption  of  the  United  States  itself  has  been  steadily  on  the  ad- 
vance, and  now  increases  at  aa  average  annual  rate  of  about  35,000  balea.  It  is 
now  about  5$20,OCO  bales  yearly.    That  of  the  continent  now  reaches  (o(  Ameri- 
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cxm  cotton)  about  700,000  bales.  America  and  the  continent  theiafore,  require 
about  1,200,000  bales  at  present,  and  will  require  more  each  year.  Moreover, 
they  wUl  always  take  precedence  of  Great  Britain,  as  their  margin  of  profit  is 
larger,  and  a  small  increase  of  price  is  of  leas  consequence  to  their  manufactur- 
ers than  to  ours,  and  checks  consumption  less.  The  following  table  will  throw 
much  light  on  tliis  question  : 

Impt  ^Am.  cafn    Ex.  qfAm.  coPn  Am,  coCn  rttaifCd 
Five  years.  Crop  of  Am.  coCn.       into  G.  Britain,     from  O.  Britain,  farfumuconsump. 

1840—1844 9,905,638  6,802,829  295,600  6,507,229 

1845—1849 11,^49,921  6,188,144  696,610  6,691,604 

InereMe, 1,444,283  385,316  301,040  84,276 

"  From  this  table  it  appears,  that  while  the  growth  of  American  cotton  in  the 
last  five  years  exceeded  tnat  of  the  previous  five  by  the  unprecedented  quantity 
of  nearly  one  million  and  a  half  of  oales,  of  this  increase  only  385,000  reached 
this  country,  and  tf  thit  we  had  to  re-export  more  than  three-Jourl^s ,  leaving  an 
annual  increafie  m^ailable  for  home  consumption  of  only  17,000  bales.  For  any 
augmentation  of  consumption  beyond  this,  we  have  been  drawing  on  our  stocks. 

**  We  will  now  bring  into  one  view  the  tchole  supply  and  the  whole  consximp- 

tion  of  all  kinds  of  coUon  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  ten  years : 

Baksimp'tdfm  Setain'd  for  Sup^y  for  home  Actual  wtmrmp 

Five  years.       all  quartm.      Bales  erporfd,      home  eon.  con.  annvaUy.  Hon  annually. 

1840—1844 7,767,149  637,660  7.129,499  1,425,900  1)290,480 

184^—1849 7,862,454  992,850  6,859,604  1,371,920  1,477,360 

Incre&so, 86,306  855,200  186,880 

Decrcom, 260,896  68,980 

Actual  consumption  wuekly,  1840— 1844, 24,810 

"  "  "        1846—1849, 28,410 

Increase, 3,600 

**We  have  taken  the  actual  consumption  of  1849  at  1,650,000  bales  only,  for 
reasons  hereafter  stated. 

**  Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  figures  in  the  above  tables  are,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  ascertained  facts,  and  not  estimates,  let  us  sum  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  have  conducted  us ;  conclusions  sufiScient,  if  not  to  alarm  us,  yet 
certainly  to  create  much  uneasiness,  and  to  suggest  great  caution  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  great  manufacture  of  England. 

*'l.  That  our  supply  of  cotton" from  miscellaneous  quarters  (excluding  the 
United  States)  has  for  many  years  been  decidedly,  though  irregularly  decreasing. 

"  2.  That  our  supply  of  cotton /rom  all  quarters  (including  the  United  States), 
available  for  home  consumption,  has  of  late  years  been  falling  off  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  bales  a  week,  while  our  consumption  has  been  increasing  during  the  same 
I)eriod  at  the  rate  of  3,600  bales  a  week. 

"  '\.  That  the  United  States  is  the  only  country  where  the  growth  of  cotton  is 
on  the  increase ;  and  that  there,  even,  tLe  increase  does  not,  on  an  average,  ex- 
ceed three  per  cent.,  or  b0,000  bales  annually,  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  supply 
the  increasing  demand  for  its  own  consumption,  and  for  the  continent  of  Europe. 

"  4.  That  no  stimulus  of  price  can  materially  augment  this  annual  increase, 
as  the  planters  always  grow  as  much  cotton  as  the  negro  population  can  pick. 

"  5.  That,  consequently,  if  the  cotton  manufactory  of  Great  Britain  is  to  in- 
crease at  all — on  iU  present  footing — it  can  only  be  enabled  to  do  so  by  applying 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  other  countries  adapted  for  the 
culture. 

"  Within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  countries  from  which  our  main  bulk  of  cotton  is  procured.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  manufacture  our  chief  supply  came  from  the  mediterranean,  especially 
from  Smyrna  and  Malta.  Neither  of  these  places  now  sends  us  more  than  a  few 
chance  bags  occasionally.  In  the  last  century  the  West  Indies  were  our  princi- 
pal source.  In  the  year  1786,  out  of  20,000,000  Ibe.  imported,  5,000,000  came 
m>m  Smyrna,  and  the  rest  from  the  West  Indies.  In  184^,  the  West  Indies  sent 
us  only  about  1,300  bales.  In  1781  Brazil  began  to  send  us  cotton,  and  the  sup- 
ply thence  continued  to  increase,  though  irregularly,  till  1830,  since  which  time 
it  nas  fallen  off  to  one-half.  About  1822,  Egyptian  cotton  began  to  come  in 
considerable  quantities  ;  its  cultivation  having  been  introduced  into  that  country 
38  VOL.  u 
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two  years  before.  The  import  exceeded  80,000  bales  in  1845 ;  the  average  of 
the  last  three  years  has  not  been  a  third  of  that  quantity.  Cotton  has  always 
been  grown  largely  in  Hindoostan,  but  it  did  not  send  mucli  to  England  till  about 
thirty  years  ago.  In  the  five  years  ending  1824  the  yearly  average  import  was 
33,500,  in  1841  it  reached  274,000,  and  may  now  be  roughly  estimated  at  200,- 
000  bales  a  year. 

"Now  what  is  the  reason  why  these  countries,  after  havin?  at  one  time  pro- 
duced so  largely  and  so  well,  should  have  ceased  or  curtailed  their  growth  within 
recent  years  i  It  is  clearly  a  question  of  price.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  tlie 
cases': 

At  the  close  of  the  years 

1830—1889  indosiTe.— libwest  price  of  Pemambaeo, 0^ 

1840—1843       "  "  **  "  7 

1844—18*8       •*  "  «  «  5% 

Fall  per  cent, 36 

1836—1839  inclusiye.— Lowest  price  of  Maranham, 8V^ 

1840—1843        i*  «  «  «  , 6|2 

1844—1848        "  «  "  «  , 4% 

Fall  percent, 42 

1836— 1839  inclusive.— Lowest  price  of  Egyptian, 1<^ 

1840—1848        «  •*  «  «  7 

1844-a848        «  **  «  "  bJi 

Fall  per  cent, 43 

1836-^1830  indualTe. — Lowest  price  of  Surat, 4> 

1840—1843       «  "  «  "       3] 

X844— 1848       «*  "  "  «      ^4 

F^lper  cent., ,.4^, ,..,.*,,.*», , ;  40 

"Here,  surely,  may  be  read  the  explanation  of  the  deplorable  falling  off  in 
our  miscellaneous  supply.  From  the  four  years  endiug  1839 — when  the  groat 
stimulus  was  given  wnich  procured  us  so  ample  a  supply  during  the  succe^ing 
period— -to  the  quinquennial  period  ending  lo48,  there  has  been  a  fall  in  price, 
on  an  average,  of  40  per  cent.  Unless,  therefore,  we  assume  either  an  enormous 
margin  of  profit  in  tne  earlier  period,  or  an  extreme  dimunition  in  the  cost  of 
producing  the  article  of  late  years,  such  a  fall  in  price  would  be  quite  sufiicioit 
to  direct  capital  and  industry  into  other  channels,  and  to  prevent  so  bulky  an 
article  as  cotton  from  being  grown  or  forwarded. 

**  In  both  Brazil  and  India,  freight  and  carriage  form  an  inordinate  proportion 
of  the  price  of  cotton.  In  both  countries  the  bales  are  carried  great  distances  on 
the  backs  of  mules  or  other  beasts  of  burden.  The  deficiency  of  ^^d  roads, 
convenient  vehicles,  and  safely  navigable  rivers,  in  the  cptton  districts  of  both 
countries,  swells  the  expense  of  bringing  the  bales  to  the  shipping  ports  to  such 
an  extent,  that  when  prices  are  low  m  England,  the  ultimate  net  remittance  to 
the  planter  is  quite  insufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  growing,  picking  and  pack- 
ing. In  some  years  the  j)rice  of  much  of  the  Surat  cotton  sent  to  this  country 
was  so  low  as  only  to  remit  one  penny  a  pound  to  the  shipper  at  Bombay ;  and 
by  the  time  this  reached  the  actual  grower,  it  had  probably  dwindled  away, 
through  the  expenses  of  carriage,  to  a  sum  inade<)uate  eyen  to  pay  the  govern- 
ment rent.  Our  supply  from  ooth  these  countries  will  depend  entirely  upon 
price.  In  Brazil,  where  we  believe  the  sugar  cultivation  is  less  profitable  than 
lormerly,  a  range  of  prices  50  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  the  last  few  years 
would  probably  induce  the  planters  to  increase  their  cotton  grounds,  and  would 
repay  them  for  so  doing.  In  regard  to  the  East  Indies,  where  large  quantities 
are  always  grown,  our  supply  thence  depends  upon  two  things — first,  the  de- 
maud  of  China,  which  is  usually  supplied  before  Great  Britain ;  and,  secondly, 
on  the  question  whether  the  net  price  at  Bombay  or  Madras  will  pay  for  picking, 
cleaning,  packing  and  transporting  to  the  coast.  Under  the  stimulus  of  hi^ 
prices  (such  as  prevail  at  this  moment),  large  quantities  would,  we  doubt  not> 
ne  sent  forward;  and  the  price  that  will  be  requisite  to  secure  such  large  sup- 
plies will  diminish  as  the  means  of  carriage  are  increased  and  cheapened,  if 
the  prices  of  the  last  five  years  continue,  we  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  supply  will  inevitably  continue  to  fidl  off. 

**  AV  e  do  not  participate  in  the  sanguine  expectations  which  many  parties  en- 
tertain, that  even  witn  higher  prices  the  quantity  and  quality  of  East  India 
cotton  sent  to  this  country  can  progress  so  rapidly  as  to  render  us  at  all  inde- 
pendent of  the  American  supply.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  absence  of  good 
roads  or  navigable  rivers  in  the  cotton  districts,  the  length  of  time  and  expendi- 
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ture  of  capital  needed  before  the  want  of  those  can  be  supplied  by  the  establish- 
ment of  railroadB,  and  the  languid  and  unenterprising  character  of  the  people, 
must  necessarily  cause  any  material  increase  of  supply  (at  least  over  250,000 
bales  per  annum),  to  be  a  matter  of  very  slow  and  costly  operation.  And  in  the 
second  place>  tiie  quality  of  the  cotton  grown  in  India  is  peculiar  ;  and  this  pe- 
culiarity is  still  traceable,  though  in  a  modified  degree,  in  whatever  locality, 
and  from  whatever  seed  the  plant  is  grown,  even  in  the  best  specimens  (improv- 
ed as  they  un<|uestionably  are)  which  have  of  late  been  sent  to  this  country ; 
and  this  peculiarity  will  always,  we  fear,  prevent  it  from  being  substitutable  for 
American  cotton,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

"Our  hopes  lie  in  a  very  different  direction ;  we  look  to  our  West  Indian, 
African  and  Australian  colonies,  as  the  quarters  from  which,  would  government 
only  afford  every  potribU  facility  (we  ask  and  wish  for  no  more),  we  might,  ere 
long,  draw  such  a  supply  of  cotton  as  would,  to  say  the  least,  make  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  American  crop,  and  the  varying  proportion  of  it  which  falls  to  our 
share,  of  far  less  consequence  to  our  prosperity  than  they  now  are. 

"  The  West  Indies,  as  we  have  already  seen,  used  to  send  us,  sixty  years  ago, 
about  40,00 J  bales,  or  three-fourtha  of  our  then  supply.  But  the  enormous 
profits  realized  on  the  growth  of  sugar,  partly  caused,  and  much  prolonged,  by 
our  prohibitory  duties  on  all  competing  sugars,  directed  the  attention  of  the 
colonists  exclusively  in  that  direction.  As  in  the  analogous  case  of  protected 
wheat  in  this  country,  other  cultivation  was  gradually  abandoned  in  favor  of  a 
single  article  ;  the  cane  was  grown  in  soils  and  localities  unfit  for  it,  and  into 
which  nothing  but  the  protective  system  could  have  forced  it ;  and  cotton  was 
altogether  neglected.  Many  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  St.  Vincent,  especially, 
which  are  worst  adapted  for  tne  cane,  are  the  best  adapted  for  the  cotton  plant, 
which  flourishes  in  li^ht  and  dry  soils,  and  especially  near  the  sea  coast.  The 
artificial  stimulus  which  our  mistaken  policy  so  lon^  applied  to  sugar  cultiva- 
tion, having  been  withdrawn,  it  must  be  abandoned  m  all  unsuitable  localities ; 
and  would  oe  well  replaced  by  cotton.  What  price  would  be  required  to  repay 
its  culture  there,  we  cannot  say ;  but  considering  at  how  small  a  cost  it  might 
be  placed  on  ship-board  in  all  these  colonies,  and  how  large  a  portion  this  item 
generally  forms  of  the  whole  expense  of  production,  we  cannot  see  why  cotton 
should  not  be  grown  in  the  AntiUies  as  cheaply  as  in  the  United  States,  if  only 
the  negroes  can  be  relied  upon  for  steady  and  continuous  labor  during  the  pick- 
ing season.  Now  the  price  of  West  Indian  cotton  ranges  higher  than  that  of 
the  bulk  of  the  American  crop,  as  being  longer  in  staple.  Our  belief  is,  that 
were  the  attention  of  our  planters  once  more  energetically  directed  to  this  article, 
they  might  soon  send  us  a  regular  supply  of  100,000  bales  per  annum,  and  thus 
find  a  use  for  many  estates  that  must  otherwise  be  abandoned.'' 

[From  the  Woshington  Republio. 
3.  "  THE  COTTON  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"  Messrs.  Editors — My  attention  has  been  frequently  called  to  this  subject  of 
late,  and  I  verily  believe  that  an  essay,  or  rather  treatisje,  upon  the  cotton  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  could  he  given  to'  the 
public.  I  would  first  consider  the  peculiarity  of  the  plant  in  the  latitudes  in 
which  we  cultivate  it,  the  difference  between  it  and  that  which  is  produced  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  demand  and  production,  the  possible  competition, 
and  all  the  ramified  topics  connected  with  this  fruitful  theme. 

**  The  upland  cotton  region  in  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  lie  between 
30°  and  35*^  of  north  latitude,  extending,  in  length  from  east  towe«!t,  from  south- 
em  Virginia  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Its  first  and  most  striking  characterihtic  with- 
in these  bounds  is,  that  it  is  an  annual  growth,  and  bears  5n  annual  crop,  like 
wheat  or  com.  There  is  the  regular  season  of  growth,  flower,  fruit  (if  1  may 
use  this  expression  and  decay.  It  is  supplied  with  regular  rains,  and  its 
growth,  in  due  time,  is  arrested  by  frost  The  sap  of  tlie  plant,  instead  of  being 
employed  in  the  fonnatiou  of  leaf  and  woody  fiber,  is  expended  in  the  produc- 
tion of  its  pods  and  seeds.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  the  cnaracter  of  a  tree,  the 
whole  cotton  field  presents  a  uniform  appearance,  tlie  plant  seldom  exceeding 
six  feet  in  height,  with  numerous  lateral  branches.  The  crop  is  also  uniform  in 
appearance,  and  staple,  and  is  nearly  all  ready  to  be  gathered  about  the  same 
period.    It  is,  besides,  a  beautiful  plant.    The  cotton  field  in  blossom  is  highly 
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ornamental ;  and  the  snow-white  appearance  when  the  p6^8  are  opened  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  bo.  The  yield  is  more  abundant  in  cTOsequence  of  the  me- 
dium size  of  the  plant,  the  circumstance  of  its  vieor  being  exhausted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  its  fruit,  while  the  uniformity,  strengtn  and  firmness  of  the  staple  is 
precisely  that  which  peculiarly  fits  it  for  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  entering  into  tne  ordinary  use  and  consumption.  To  show  how  much 
the  fruit  is  infiuenced  by  climate  and  locality,  I  may  cite  the  well  known  fact', 
that  the  upland  cotton  seed,  when  carried  to  the  sea  coast,  and  to  the  south  of 
latitude  30°,  changes,  in  two  years'  time,  to  the  black  seed  and  long  staple,  and 
so  ncf  versa. 

,  "  South  of  latitude  30°,  there  is  a  continual  effort  of  nature  to  form  wood, 
leaves  and  blossoms,  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit ;  and  beyond  the  region  of  finost, 
it  gradually  becomes  a  perennial,  sometimes  a  tree— of  course,  a  thin  bearer,  its 
staple  irregular,  silky  and  weak  ;  perhaps  better  adapted  to  some  delicate  fab- 
rics, and  comparatively  limited  cousumption.  For  this  reason,  thfe  American 
upland  cotton  need  fear  no  rival  within  the  tropics,  either  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  Brazils  or  India.  It  is  true  fhat  S^ypt  lies  north  of  30^,  but  that  part  of 
Africa  being  on  the  western  side  of  that  hemisphere,  the  climate  corresponds 
with  20*^  on  the  eastern  side.  It  seems  now  to  be  admitted,  that,  from  the  pe- 
culiarity of  climate  and  position,  there  is  no  coimtry  on  the  globe  that  can  rival 
or  supersede  the  United  States  in  this  invaluable  production,  unless  it  be  the 
British  possessions  in  Australia ;  and  the  distance  is  too  great,fif  the  same 
article  could  be  produced,  to  transport  it  to  the  European  market,  in  preference 
to  other  articles  produced  in  those  countries.  It  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  gift  of 
Providence  to  our  favored  land. 

''At  one  time  there  was  thought  to  be  danger  of  over-production  ;  but  recent 
statistics  prove  that  the  danger  lies  in  the  deficiency  of  the  supply,  and  hence 
the  steady  rise  in  price.  As  to  the  increase  of  production,  it  cannot  be  as  rapid 
as  heretofore ;  the  easily  cultivated  uplands  of  cotton  States  having  been  pretty 
^nerally  occupied,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  worn  out.  But  there  are  still 
large  bodies  of  low  land  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Red  river,  4c.,  capable  of  being 
brought  into  cultivation.  Cotton,  at  twelve  cents,  is  a  better  crop  than  sugar 
at  six  ;  and,  consequently,  the  rise  in  price  will  tend  to  check  the  establishment 
of  sugar  plantations.  Notliing  cau  surpass  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  a 
well-reflated  cotton  plantation  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  The  la- 
bor is  light,  healthy,  and  does  not  occupy  the  time  so  entirely  as  to  prevent  the 
planter  from  raising  an  abundance  of  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  even  for  providing  them  clothing.  The  planter  generally  lives  in  the 
midst  of  his  people,  and  sees  to  all  their  wants  ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  or 
thought  by  those  who  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  their  situation,  they 
are  a  happy  and  contented  race,  with  strong  mutual  attachments  between  them 
and  the  master's  family. 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  although  I  believe  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  write  a  volume,  if  I  were  to  view  it  in  all  its  bearings. 

"  H.  M.  Beackexbidqk.'* 

4.  SUGAR  PRODUCT  OF  NORTH-WEST  LOUISIANA. 

This  interesting  region  which  is  conceived  by  the  best  judges  eminently  fit- 
ted for  the  production  of  sugar,  and  which  is  already  somewhat  largely  entered 
upon  this  business,  promises  in  the  future  to  give  the  largest  results  in  this  in- 
dustry. The  planters,  having  been  so  long  unfortunate  in  cotton,  are  now  turn- 
ing their  attention,  almost  universally,  to  this  product.  We  note  that  the  ed- 
itor of  the  •Alexandria  Democrat  announces  his  intention  to  prepare  a  series  of 
papers,  describing  the  sugar  estates  already  in  the  parish,  and  other  minntiie  sta- 
tistical in  reffard  to  them  and  their  prospects.  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  re- 
publish, in  the  Review,  this  series,  and  any  other  facts  which  may  be  communi- 
/eated  to  us  by  the  citizens  of  that  quarter.  For  the  present,  we  c&noot  do  bett^ 
than  extract  from  the  remarks  of  tne  Democrat : 

**  We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  Rapides  is  not  entitled  to  as  much  consid- 
eratlou  abroad  as  our  sister  parishes  below.  True,  as  regards  cane  culture,  she 
is  in  her  infancy,  but  that  infancy  is  fast  ripening  into  mature  manhood.  The 
almost  incessant  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  numerous  crevasses  made  in 
consequence,  have  induced  or  compelled  many  planters  to  abandon  their  lands. 
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and  look  for  homes  elsewhere.  Before  the  overflow  of  August  last,  our  parish 
was  attracting  very  general  attention,  as  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  cane,  and  almost  every  steamer  brought  to  our  shores  strangers 
to  examine  our  unrivaled  soil  and  great  natural  j-esources  for  the  planting  in- 
terest. The  unfortunate  event  alluded  to  blasted,  for  a  time,  bright  prospects 
for  the  future.  So  prone  is  the  human  mind  to  deal  in  generalities — to  reverse 
«  rule  of  logic,  making  the  leaser  include  the  greater — that  those  who  contenor 
plated  removing  here,  thus  swelling  the  aggregate  wealth  and  population  of  the 
parish,  were  deterred,  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  a  dove  could  not  find  a  rest- 
ing place  within  our  broad  domains.  Having  but  an  imperfect  kuowlodge  of 
the  divisions  of  our  parish,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  all  portions  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Cities  of  tne  Plain. 

"  The  sketches  we  propose  to  give  will  place  this  matter  in  a  proper  light. 
Ifc  will  be  shown  that  the  loss  sustained  by  sugar  planters  from  the  overflow 
was  inconsiderable — ^that  the  general  yield  was  satisfactory — and  that  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  cane  overflowed,  yielded,  on  many  places,  an  average 
quantity  of  sugar  to  the  acre.  Such  facts,  it  is  believed,  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  abroad,  enhancing  the  credit  of  the  parish  and  the  value  of  our  lands,  and 
bringing  amone^  us,  in  all  probability,  men  of  solid  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
Bound  practicaf  knowledge. 


•     INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  ESTIMATED  SURFACE  OF  HiE  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
NORTH  AND  WEST  OF  THE  REOULARLT  ORGANIZED  STATES  OF  THE  UNION,  AND  THE  P<»- 
TIONB  OF  TERRITORT  THEREOF,  SITUATED  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  OF  THE  PARALLEL  OF  30^ 
SO*  NORTH  LATITUDE. 


TERRTTORIBS. 


Orcpon  Territory,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parallel  of 
49^  north  latitude,  south  by  the  parallel  of  47>  north  latitude, 
east  by  the  Rocky  mountainii,  and  wcjtt  by  the  Pacific  ocean, 

Territory  north  and  west  of  the  BUssiciiiippi  river,  bousdod  on 
the  north  by  the  paralleT  of  49°  north  latitude,  cast  by  the  Mi»- 
slMippi  river,  south  by  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  Platte  river, 
and  west  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  

WisoonBin  territory,  bounded  etat  by  the  Mississippi  river 
and  north  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  being  the  balance  remain- 
ing of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  

Indian  territory,  situated  west  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  and  south  of  the  Platte  or  Nebraska  river,  held  and 
apportioned  in  part  for  Indian  purposes, 

Territory  in  upper  California  and  New  Mexico,*  situated 
west  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  its  source,  and  of  a  meridian  line 
thence  to  the  parallel  of  42°  north  latitude,  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico  of  1848,  


841,463 

723,248 

22,336 

190,505 


58,346 


821,695        204,383 


Total, 1,599,247        262,729 


That  part  of  Texas  which  lies  east  of  th«  Rio  Grande  and  west^, 
of  the  Neuces  river,  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  former  river  up  to 
a  line  drawn  from  a  point  a  short  distance  nor^  of  Paso  to  the 
source  of  the  En$<on»da  river,  is  estimated  at,  

And  the  part  which  lies  north  of  Paso  and  the  Ensenada  riv- 
er, up  to  latitude  of  42°  north, 48,537 


62,018 
81,396 


Making,  together,  f 43,537        133,414 


341,463 

723,248 

22,336 

288,851 

526,073 

1,861,976 

52,018 
124,933 

176,961 


*  This  estimate  excludes  all  that  part  of  Toxa.<)  which  lies  outside  of  its  limits,  as  designated 
by  the  yellow  shaded  line*  on  Distnmal's  map  of  Mexico. 

t  This  estimate,  on  will  bp  seen,  limits  our  acquisitions  of  territory  trom  Mexico  by  the  late 
treaty,  excluiiively  to  those  portions  of  country  lying  west  of  the  Rio  Qrande. 
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m  of  Texu,  fVoDi  Uu  m 


ifisa 


Hilni!, 


B,WO 

Blmlt  Ittai,...'.'.".'..'.'...'.  t]suo 

Omnwilrut,    4,7J0 

New  York,  4Af»IO 

KewJwMy, B,Ml 

PenlujiTuilB, 17.000 

Ohio S8,«e4 

Itidlua,  „ 3s,fO» 

IlUnoli, DMUS 

Wi^igu, „- SB.  243 

Total  at  UuftHBUt*^  aUifiW 


Bminiled  north  by  40°  north  l&UtuiIe.  tut  bj  Mlraiidpl  riTcr,  hbUi 
bySUlsorioTinadPlaUsiire^mnd  wEatbyRDckymauntslii 723,348 

Inilikn  wrriUnT.dtiimlftt  vntorthtSUUtof  ArkuuuudULsnurl, 
ud  muth  of  Ui8  Platta  riner, 2t8,Ml 

Old  Vorthwojt  tflrritorj,  balum  nmfcining  «ut  of  tbtf  Mlssibitppl 
rtier  uul  nsrUi  of  WlscoDilii,    -  22,330 

ToUl  of  oltl  tenitoTj  ind  orguiiud  Into  Statu,         jJM4,(3S 


DfUwhi*. 2,101  1,3S«,8(I0 

MirrUnd,   11,000  J,»IO.Oai 

VlrelnU,  01,as2  SflJWSJSO 

North  CaroltDft, 4S,SO0  29.1^,000 

Mouth  Cusllnn, SUMO  n,U2D,(W> 

Ocopgli,   _ 6*1,000  JT.IiO.OOO 

Kenturkj 3T.6S0  24.11530 

TcnnuaH 44,000  2&,l(0JDOO 

MlulMlppI, 4T.14T  SoiTliOSO 

AljibBH* 60,722  a2.46->,0M( 

Ml«.«irart, -•-.  CTJfiO  «,12S,M0 

ArkmllBU, e2,leS  33.404.720 

Florid*, _ »,2fl8  B7,Ml,saO 

Total  otUwilw*  StMH,  tS10,TM  380,S10,raO 
32,0» 


1SR,3M,«40 

i4,!w,04a 


Lsni!(h  of  the  Atlnntle  pou 
Length  of  the  Atlutlccou 
Length  of  the  Gulf  COHt  ta 


»  ma-! 
341,403 
44a,fi91 

WSSJASOO 

6  010,78a 

^084,436 

Aatt. 

m9,;7!,«» 

saa.aio.7^ 

a-AOOo 
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UesjMi 

7«3,U),04D 

3,0M,«M 
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oou(iiotStHi«rT'i.ri.« 

...,1,4S0  milM. 

The  new  States  are  Inr^r  tJian  some  of  the  old  oaes. 

Missouri  is  the  largest  State  at  prcacnC,  except  Texaa.  whioh  is  to  be  divided 
into  foor  SlateB, 

The  nri'Bi  of  the  State  of  California,  according  to  an  egtimstA  made  on  Prenss's 
map  of  1848,  is  158,500  square  miles. 

■  TaUng  the  Rio  Gimnde  u  the  boundirj. 
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■STDCATED  8XJEFA0ES  OF  OTHER  STATES. 

Sq.  miU*. 

Califomla  is  about  31^  times  larger  than  Louisiana,' 46,431 

"  "  2^1         «  «  Miisouri, 67,880 

"  "         4^2         "  "         Kentucky 37,680 

"  «         2JI         «  «  Virginia, 61,362 

"  «         Z\4         "  «         Now  York, 46,000 

"  «         3>J         «  «         PennsylTania, 47,000 

The  average  distance  of  the  sea  coast  fVom  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  new  State  of 

California,  is, 212  miles. 

Total  length  from  north  to  south, 764    " 

Length  of  sea  coast, 970    " 

The  surface  of  Deseret,  estimated  on  Preuss's  map,  is  as  follows  : 

Part  situated  in  Oregon,  20,000 

"         "        California  territory, , 340,000 

«       within  proposed  limits  of  State  of  California,  70,000 

Total,  « 430,270 

2.  THE  BAYOU  MANOHAC  AND  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Iberville,  New  River,  March,  1850. 

Dear  Sir — ^In  the  February  number  of  your  Review,  I  notice  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Albert  Stein,  on  "  Improvements  of  the  Mississippi,"  in  the  next  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  which,  there  is  so  outrageous  an  error  stated,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  correcting  it.  Your  Review  is  too  widely  circulated  to  allow  such 
an  error  to  pass  without  correcting.  Indeed,  Mr.  Stein's  character  as  an  engi- 
neer is  too  highly  appreciated  to  admit  of  it.  The  paragraph  is  as  follows  : 
''  But,  better  far  than  the  construction  of  extensive  lateral  outlets,  at  vast  ex- 
pense, would  be  the  re-opening  of  the  bayou  Manchac.  This  having  once  been  a 
natural  issue  or  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  would  form  a  better  safety  valve  for 
the  escape  of  the  surplus  water  in  time  of  flood,  than  aU  artificial  on^  that  may 
be  suggested  or  undertaken." 

Now,  this  bayou  never' was  fairly  open  to  the  Mississippi;  and,  if  ithad  been, 
it  would  have  inundated  the  whole  island,  of  course  including  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  The  Mississippi  flowed  past  it,  and  threw  into  it  some  water  from  an 
eddy.  The  bayou,  in  its  whole  len^h,  is  only  about  eighteen  miles  long,  from 
the  Mississippi  to  where  it  empties  into  the  river  Amite  ;  and  it  flows  into  that 
river  in  rather  an  up  stream  direction  with  the  Mississippi.  Where  are  Mr. 
Stein's  confluent  streams  ?  Is  there  any  confluency  between  tlie  streams  of  the 
Mississippi  and  bayou  Manchac  ?  Seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  bavou,  from  the 
Mississippi  down,  are  idways  dry  at  low  stages  of  water,  in  both  tlie  Mississippi 
and  Amite.  The  lower  part  is,  at  all  times,  navigable  for  small  crafl,  and  Uie 
water  flows  up  and  down  it  as  the  Amite  rises  and  t&lis.  This  bayou  is  the 
general  drain  of  about  one-half  of  the  parish  of  east  Baton  Rouge,  of  all  Iber- 
ville on  the  same  side  and  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  parish 
of  Ascension  ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  our  drainage  runs  in  a  dii'e<^tion 
up  stream  of  the  Mississippi.  From  tnis  bayou  to  lake  Maurepas,  the  country 
is  overspread  with  slashes,  lagoons,  and  smaill  bayous,  and  a  small  part  only  of 
land  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amite,  on  the 
bayou  Manchac,  there  is  a  deep  swamp,  a  part  of  whicn,  called  the  Big  swamp, 
or  Devil's  swamp,  is  at  times  twenty  feet  doep  in  water.  But  our  State  engineer 
has  examined  tins  bayou,  and,  I  understand,  has  made  a  correct  report  respecting 
it.  The  legislature  is  in  session  very  near  it,  and  each  member  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  it  personally  ;  and,  as  my  object  is  not  to  write  an  essay, 
out  merely  to  correct  an  error  proceeding  from  a  dangerous  source,  I  shall  con- 
clude with  only  adding,  that  a'l  Vie  lands  between  the  bayou  and  New  Orleans 
are  lower  than  the  land  on  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  bayou,  and  that  water 
always  seeks  its  level.  Your  humble  servant, 

Philip  WniPREE. 

3.  RAILROADS  IN  MISSOURI. 

THE  GROWTH,  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  ST.   LOCIS. 

Thomas  Allen  has  presented  an  address  to  the  directors  of  the  Pacific  railroad 
company,  which  has  been  chartered  at  St.  Louis,  with  the  view  of  a  present 
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western  extension  to  the  State  line,  if  possible,  and  eventually  onward  in  the 
direction  of  California.  Mr.  Allen's  address  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  we 
extract  those  parts  which  relate  especially  to  the  city  of  St.  Lonis  and  its 
destinies : 

"  Geographically,  we  occupy  a  central  position,  and  possess  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  at  the  convergence  of  several  navigable  water  courses  of  magnifi- 
cent extent,  and  incalculable  value  and  importance.    Nature  has  done  much  for 
us  ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  she  has  done  so  much,  that  we  have  not  felt  the 
necessity  of  doing  anything  for  ourselves,  while  our  neighbors,  at  the  north  and 
at  the  south  of  us,  are  making  the  greatest  exertions  to  tnumph  over  nature,  and 
to  obtain  by  art  those  advantages  which  nature  denied  them.    At  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  our  relations  to  the  navigable  rivers  constitute  our 
chief  natural  advantages.     The  great  majority  of  emigrants,  farmers  of  small 
•  means,  from  the  eastern  States,  desiring  to  settle  in  the  West,  not  desiring  to 
compete  with  slave  labor,  direct  their  steps  to  the  north  of  us,  while  the  emigrat- 
ing planter,  with  his  negroes,  seeking  a  western  home,  turns  his  course,  for  the 
greater  security  of  his  slav^  property,  to  the  south  of  us.    Of  the  foreign  emi- 
gration, our  city  has,  it  is  true,  received  a  very  large  share,  and  she  has  from 
that  and  other  causes,  chiefly  commercial,  prospered  in  an  unexampled  degree, 
while  the  interior  of  the  State  has  also  increased  in  population,  but  not  with 
the  same  rapidity.    For  example,  while  St.  Louis  nearly  ooubled  her  population 
in  four  years,  the  counties  boraerin^  upon  the  Missouri  river  increased  but  about 
a  third  in  the  same  time.    But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  alone  with 
the  interior  of  Missouri  that  St.  Louis  finds  a  profitable  traffic.    Divert  the  trade 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  of  the  Illinois  from  her,  and  the  consequences 
would  be  felt  to  be  of  serious  weight.    Her  commercial  prosperity  is  founded 
very  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  upon  what  is  called  the  *  produce  trade.*    In  thia 
trade  the  productions  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  even  of  Wisconsin,  are  exten- 
sively mingled  with  those  of  Missouri.    In  the  past  year,  1849,  the  number  of 
steamboat  arrivals  from  the  upper  Mississippi  were  806— from  the  Illinois  river 
they  were  686,  while  from  the  Missouri  river  they  were  but  355.     The  numerous 
barges,  keels,  flat  and  canal  boats  which  arrive  here,  come  chiefly  from  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  the  Illinois.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  St.  Louis  traffic  is 
more  with  other  States  than  with  our  own.     To  tlie  great  productive  capabili- 
ties of  the  country  nortli  of  us,  the  inhabitants  apply  superior  industry  and 
energy.    Time,  in  developing  their  resources  and  increasing  their  wealth  and 
population,  has  also  brought  to  them  the  disposition  and  peniaps  the  means  to 
increase  their  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  to  extend  the  range  of  their  market. 
Hence  we  sec  them  devising  schemes  of  railroads  to  connect  them  with  the  lakes, 
and  with  the  great  chain  of  railroads  which  are  penetrating  the  West  from  the 
Atlantic  cities.    We  see  railroads  projected  from  Chicago  to  Cairo,  from  Spring- 
field to  Quincy,  from  Springfield  to  1  crre  Haute,  from  reoria  to  Oquawka,  from 
Galena  to  Chicago,  from  Alton  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  from  St.  Joseph  to 
Hannibal,  in  our  own  State,  the  cost  of  survey  in  the  latter  case  paid  for  by  the 
State — all  of  them,  but  the  first  mentioned,  commended  to  the  public  as  proba- 
bje  links  in  the  great  chain  which  is  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.    On 
the -south  of  us  we  see  projected  and  chartered  the  Missouri  and  White  river 
railroad,  and  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  river  railroad  ;  railroads  in  Tennes- 
see, reaching  to  the  Mississippi,  while  our  countrymen  of  the  extreme  south, 
aided  and  backed  by  the  topographical  corps  of  the  United  States,  are  urging 
forward  a  railroad  by  the  Gila  route,  to  the  Pacific  at  San  Diego,  which  should  have 
a  terminus  upon  tne  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.    While  these 
movements  are  going  on  arouna  us,  St  Louis  is  doing  nothing,  and  proposing 
to  do  nothing,  but  relying  confidently  upon  the  centrality  of  her  position,  her 
large  capital  and  advanced  ^owth,  and  ner  great  '  produce  trade.'    Those  who 
sought  a  friendly  alliance  with  her  in  the  ea**t,  and  proposed  to  increase  the  fa- 
cilities of  intercourse  by  a  railroad  pointing  directly  to  her,  have  been  denied 
the  right  of  way,  and  our  neighborly  city  oi  Alton  even  prohibited  the  Spring- 
field and  Alton  railroad  froni  touching  the  river  bank,  lest  a  long  ferriage  Mioum 
give  St.  Louis  the  benefits  which  she  hopes  to  appropriate  exclusively  to  herself! 
What,  then,  with  these  schemes  around  us,  against  us,  and  avoiding  us,  is  it,  if 
any  thing,  expedient  for  us  to  do  ?    Can  we  do  any  thing  ?    Is  it  possible  for  us 
to  devise  a  scneme  which  shall,  by  its  tendency  to  increase  the  settlement  of  the 
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interior  of  our  State,  to  increase  onr  own  traffic,  to  introduce  new  and  different 
sources  of  wealth,  place  our  prosperity  upon  a  broader  and  surer  basis  ?  Can 
we,  by  any  process,  put  ourselves  in  a  position  which  shall  compel  our  enemies 
to  inquire,  not  how  they  shall  best  avoid  us,  but  how  they  can  test  ^t  to  us  ? 
which  shall  increase  our  own  production,  our  own  consumption,  and  invite  new 
and  lasting  ties  of  commercial  and  social  intercourse. 

"  If,  with  the  increase  of  trade  and  traders,  the  industrial  arts  and  artisans  be 
also  multiplied,  would  not  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  two  classes  go  far  to- 
ward placing  business  upon  a  stable  foundation  ?  Suppose  we  were  to  cheapen 
and  facilitate  transportation,  bring  the  raw  materials  cheaply  and  conveniently 
to  the  hands  of  art,  to  be  worked  into  infinite  forms  in  our  midst,  give  anima- 
tion to  business  during  the  whole  season,  uninterrupted  by  winter,  would  not 
our  market  become  more  brisk  and  extensive,  our  means  of  supply  increase ; 
superior  men  be  attracted  and  engaged  in  every  department,  and  should  we  not 
be  doing  much  to  make  St.  Louis  the  manufactory  and  machine  shop,  as  well  as 
the  emporium  and  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  valley?  Nature  has  endowed 
States  as  well  as  individuals,  with  various  gifts.  Else  commerce  would  not 
have  existed.  If  another  State  excels  us  in  agricultural  resources,  we  perhaps 
excel  her  in  our  mineral  resources.  One  State  may  produce  cotton  and  sugar — 
we  produce  hemp  and  tobacco.  Wheat  may  be  the  staple  of  one — com  and  pork 
may  be  that  of  another.  One  people  may  excel  another  in  a  particular  handi- 
craft. But  no  one  State  can  either  produce  everything  or  manufacture  every- 
thing. But  inasmuch  as  great  diversity  enters  into  the  consumption  of  ever^ 
people,  commerce,  by  which  they  exchange  the  surplus  of  one  kind  of  their 
productions,  for  anotner  kind  which  they  need,  which  forms  part  of  the  surplus 
products  of  another  people,  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  And  just  in  propor- 
tion as  we  increase  tne  oiversity,  the  quality,  the  Quantity,  and  the  cheapness  of 
our  surplus  productions,  whether  of  the  soil  or  of  the  factory,  shall  we  invite, 
secure  and  extend  our  intercourse  with  other  States  and  people. 

"  What  of  these  results,  if  any,  should  we  obtain  by  a  railroad  to  the  West  ? 

"  What  lies  to  the  west  of  us,  within  the  reach  of  any  railroad  we  might  be 
able  to  construct  ?  There  are  extensive  beds  of  iron  oVe,  of  copper,  of  lead,  and 
of  bituminous  and  cannel  coal,  and  doubtless  undiscovered  minerals  of  other 
kinds.  There  are  fine  forests  of  timber ;  there  are  fertile  lands  for  tillage,  and 
for  grazing.  There  lies  tiie  route  of  the  immense  emigration  to  the  great  plains, 
to  the  land  of  Deseret,  and  to  California.  There  goes  the  trail  of  the  Santa  Fe 
trader,  and  the  fur  and  Indian  trader.  There  go  me  Indian  agencies  and  annui- 
ties, and  government  stores,  munitions  and  troops.  There,  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Missouri  river,  lie  the  most  populous  counties  of  the  State,  embracing  at 
least,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  people  of  the  State.  Here  is  St.  Louis ;  there  is 
Franklin  and  Gasconade,  and  Calloway,  and  Osage  and  Cole,  and  Cooper,  and 
Howard,  and  Boone,  and  Lafayette,  ana  Moniteau,  and  Saline,  and  Jackson,  and 
Cass,  and  Ray,  and  Clay,  and  Platte  and  Buchanan,  containing  in  the  aggregate 
with  Chariton  and  Carroll,  not  far  from  250,000  people,  and  not  less  than  175,000 
independently  of  St.  Louis. 

"  There,  too,  lies  the  Missouri  river,  turbid,  dangerous,  uncertain,  full  of  snags 
and  sandbars,  and  ever  changing  channels,  causing  high  insurance,  costly  trans-^ 
portation,  and  subject  to  many  drawbacks  and  disappointments.  Yet  tnere  the 
river  runs,  affording  steamboat  navigation  for  2,000  miles  to  the  west  of  us,  and 
bearing  a  commerce  which  has  trebled  in  three  years,  and  now  reqiiiring  an 
average  of  one  steamer  per  day  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Doubtless,  during  the 
past  extraordinary  year,  not  less  than  40,000  persons  have  been  passengers  upon 
that  river.  But  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  regular  number  of  travelers.  I  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  may  not,  possibly,  exceed  15,000.  The  number  of 
tons  brought  out  by  the  steamboats,  omitting  flats,  rafts  and  keels,  estimating 
355  arrivals  here  at  an  average  of  200  tons  the  boat,  would  be  71,000  tons. 
Supposing  them  to  carry  the  same  up  the  river,  and  the  total  number  of  tons  is 
J 42,000,  and  we  may  add  to  the  cat^ogue  as  lying  yet  to  the  west,  the  fertile 
territories  of  the  Indians,  the  great  plains,  the  new  State  of  New  Mexico,  the 
mountains,  thenew  States  of  Deseret  and  of  California,  and  the  territory  of  Oregon. 

"Now,  then,  in  view  of  these  people  and  objects,  and  territories,  and  things 
unnumbered  and  perhaps  undiscovered,  at  the  West,  of  what  advantage  would 
be  a  railroad  in  respect  to  them,  and  in  respect  to  St.  Louis  ? 
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"  The  great  modern  historian  of  "England  has  well  said,  that  next  to  the  al- 

Shabet  and  the  printing  press,  those  inventions  which  abridge  distance  Have 
one  most  for  the  civilization  of  mankind.  We  may  add,  trmy,  that  the  rail* 
road  is  the  great  apostle  of  progress.  Though  it  has  come  into  existence  within 
the  memory  of  most  of  us,  and  there  be  those  among  us  who  have  never  seen 
one,  yet  experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  possesses  magical  powers  to  revo> 
lutionize  commerce,  to  increase  wealth  and  intercourse,  to  stimulate  industry, 
and  to 'develop  and  make  available  the  resources  of  a  country  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. It  has  been  proven  to  possess  unequaled  advanta^i  for  locomotion,  and 
advantages  which  remunerate  the  cost.  It  has  superceded  the  canal,  and  it  is 
constructed  without  fear  and  without  loss,  upon  the  banks  of  the  most  splendid 
water  courses  in  competition  with  the  perfection  of  steamboat  navigation. 

*'  It  carries  out  the  city  into  the  country  ;  it  brings  the  country  and  its  abun- 
dance into  the  city.  It  equalizes  the  value  of  the  products  of  labor,  it  gives 
new  life  to  business,  cheapens  and  expedites  transportation,  gives  it  certainty 
and  punctuality,  distributes  the  comforts  of  civilization,  and  makes  travel  a  de- 
light. What  then  would  it  do  for  us?,  Stimulating  every  species  of  industry  in 
Uie  vicinity  of  its  route,  it  would  in  the  immense  increase  of  production  and 
travel,  quadruple  business.  St.  Louis,  instead  of  being  dull  in  the  winter  in 
consequence  of  closed  navigation,  would  be  lively  through  all  the  season.  The 
merchants  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  disappointment  in  sending  forward 
their  goods,  the  farmers  and  produce  dealers  in  the  interior  would  no  longer  be 
compelled  to  lose  a  season  before  realizing  the  value  of  their  crops.  The  gra- 
sier  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  loss  in  driving  his  stock  to  market,  and  the 
consumers  and  the  packers  would  get  better  meat.  Real  estate  in  St.  Lonis 
generally  would  be  ^eatly  enhanced  in  value,  as  it  would,  likewise,  along  the 
entire  route  and  within  a  day's  journey  of  it,  and  in  some  places  its  value  would 
be  increased  a  thousand  fold.  New  towns  would  sprin|r  up  in  the  interior,  and 
all  the  tillable  lands  along  the  route  would  be  brought  into  cultivation.  There 
would  not  be  a  farmer  in  any  of  tibe  counties  through  which  the  road  should  be 
located,  but  would  feel  its  benefits  in  the  enhanc^  value  of  his  property  and 
productive  industry  of  every  kind.  •*»•»•«» 
*  **  Now  let  us,  for  a  moment,  imagine  this  road  to  be  completed.  Let  us  enter 
the  depot,  or  station-house,  which  is  the  largest  house  in  the  city.  Here  we  see 
boxes  of  merchandise  of  all  sizes,  and  various  articles  of  household  and  farming 
utensils,  hogsheads  of  sugar,  sacl^  of  coffee  and  of  salt,  barrels  of  molasses  ana 
of  whisky,  kits  of  mackerel,  boxes  of  raisins,  bundles  of  paper,  wagons  in 
pieces,  small  carriages,  kegs  of  nails,  bars  of  iron,  boxes  of  Indian  goods,  and 
of  hats,  and  of  shoes,  glass,  tar  and  turpentine,  and  a  vast  variety  of  articles 
marked  for  the  towns  in  the  interior,  and  some  of  them  for  Santa  Fe,  and  some 
for  Deseret,  which  the  men  are  at  work  placing  in  the  freight  train.  There  is 
none  of  that  disorder  and  flurry  which  exists  upon  the  levee,  but  all  is  neatness 
and  order,  and  conducted  systematically,  and  under  the  strictest  discipline  and 
accountability.  But  the  bell  is  ringing — we  will  take  our  tickets  and  step  aboard 
the  passenger  train,  with  fifty  or  sixty  other  passengers,  who  are  destined  for 
various  points  along  the  line  of  the  road.  On  we  go,  at  the  speed  of  25  miles 
the  hour.  We  have  not  gone  five  miles  when  the  pace  is  slackened  and  we  ob- 
serve one  or  two  gentlemen  jumping  oflf  at  their  suburban  residences.  A  few 
miles  further  is  a  platform  and  a  turn  out.  Here  several  are  waiting  to  get  in, 
and  several  also  get  off  to  go  to  their  dwellings.  Here  also  we  observe  a  string 
of  open  cars  laden  with  coal.  We  pass  on ,  scarcely  having  time  to  observe  the 
fine  residences  which  city  gentlemen  have  constructed  all  (uong  each  side  of  the 
road  ;  but  we  stop  every  few  minutes  to  let  off  a  passenger  or  two  and  take  on 
as  many  more,  so  that  our  number  is  kept  about  the  same.  Here  we  pass  a 
train,  standing  in  a  turn  out,  loaded  with  wood,  with  a  few  cars  of  baled  hay 
attached.  The  country  on  either  side  seems  to  be  full  of  busy  men,  and  every 
farm  occupied.  Directly  we  reach  a  water  station,  where  we  observe  immense 
piles  of  cord-wood,  and  many  men  still  engaged  in  hauling  and  cording.  Here, 
also,  is  a  small  refreshment  douse,  and  here  a^ain  we  leave  and  take  a  few  pas- 
sengers. Directly  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Missouri,  and  catch  a  glimpse  as  we 
pass  of  a  steamboat  with  a  small  freight  and  few  passengers,  pumng  away  and 
hard  on  a  sand  bar.  Soon  we  meet  a  freight  train  loaded  with  pigs  of  lead, 
and  copper  and  iron,  from  Franklin  county.    In  about  two  hours  &om  St.  Louis 
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we  are  at  the  Union  station,  where  we  discharge  a  few  passengers,  and  where 
we  observe  large  piles  of  metal  in  pigs.  Though  stopping  now  and  then  to 
leave  or  take  a  passenger,  or  to  supply  the  engine  witn  water,  we  are  soon  in 
Gasconade  county ;  we  pass  cars  laden  with  cannel  coal,  and  we  discharge  at 
the  Hermann  station  a  number  of  Germans  and  their  baggage,  and  we  observe 
some  cars  r^ceiviu^  freight,  some  of  it  apparently  piauQs,  and  quite  a  number 
of  pipes  one  would  suppose  to  be  wine,  all  the  manufacture  of  Hermann.  We 
are  soon,  however,  at  tne  crossing  of  the  G^asconade,  which  is  a  grand  bridge  of 
solid  masonry,  of  great  strength  and  durability.  Here  is  quite  an  important 
station,  and  we  notice  a  number  of  new  buildings  goinf  up  on  lota  sold  by  the 
company,  immense  quantities  of  yellow  pine  lumber  piled  up,  and  a  number  of 
cars,  with  an  engine  attached,  ready  to  start  for  St.  Louis  with  a  heavy  load  of 
lumber.  On  we  go,  into  Osage,  stopping  at  the  Linn  station,  and  discharging 
and  receiving  passengers  ;  but  before  we  are  aware  of  it,  we  are  at  the  Osage 
river,  and  at  another  nne  structure,  by  which  we  cross  it.  We  observe  a  draw 
in  the  bridge,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  small  steamboats.  A  small  boat  is 
lying  just  above  the  bridge,  discharging  freight  consisting  of  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles from  the  Osage  valley,  at  a  depot  conveniently  arranged,  and  a  series  of  cars 
are  receiving  it.  We  observe  also  here  a  few  new  buildings,  and  a  yard  fuU  of 
live  stock,  destined  for  St.  Louis  per  railroad.  We  hear  of  a  scheme  to  pene- 
trate, bj  a  branch,  the  Osage  valley.  In  scarcely  three  hours  from  St.  Louis,  we 
are  taking  a  hasty  dinner  at  the  Jefferson  Oity  station,  where  we  meet  the  down* 
train,  with  about  fifty  passengers,  and  where  we  observe  a  number  of  cars  also 
waiting  their  opportunity  to  pass  down,  loaded  with  bacon  and  beef,  hides  and 
peltries,  dried  fruits,  beeswax,  hemp,  tobacco,  eggs  and  poultry.  We  are  scarcely 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  Jefferson  Uity,  before  we  were  at  the  station,  called  the 
Boonville  station,  a  few  mUes  south  of  that  flourishing  town.  Here  auite  a 
number  of  our  passengers  leave  us.  Our  attention  is  drawn  to  a  mealey  of 
noises  arising  from  a  freight  train  standing  close  at  onr  side.  We  discover, 
through  the  oars,  as  our  train  moves  on,  that  it  is  quite  a  long  train  of  freight 
cars,  some  of  them  filled  with  live  hogs  and  cattle,  and  some  loaded  with  hemp 
and  tobacco,  on  their  way  to  St.  Louis.  We  cross  the  Lamine,  stop  at  the  Sa- 
line station,  and  we  are  struck  with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  country  as  we 
pass  on,  and  observe  numerous  excellent  farms.  We  leave  a  few  passengers  at 
the  Lexington  station,  a  few  miles  south  of  that  place,  and  reach  our  station, 
perhaps  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas,  about  tea  time,  having  been  ten 
nours  from  St  Louis.  Here  our  remaining  passengers,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
or  thirty,  dispose  of  themselves  fbr  the  ni^ht  at  a  good  hotel,  intending  in  the 
morning  to  be  off  for  Independence  and  Liberty,  and  Westport,  and  St.  Joeeph, 
and  other  places  up  the  river.  The  hotel  is  quite  full  of  passengers,  there  being 
as  many  to  go  down  as  up,  and  in  the  station  house  is  a  freight  train  getting 
ready  to  start.  It  was  remarked  that  there  were  not  less  than  1000  tons  of 
freight  on  the  road  this  day,  and  100  passengers. 

"  ji'ow,  although  this  be  an  imaginary  trip,  who  can  doubt,  who  knows  anr 
thing  of  railroads,  tJiat  the  picture  would  be  fully,  if  not  more  thaji  realized, 
upon  the  opening  of  such  a  road." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.  NEW  ORLEANS  LEVEE  DUES  AND  WHARFAGE. 

The  general  council,  at  New  Orleans,  recently  adopted  a  new  ordinance,  regu- 
lating the  levee  and  wharfage  dues  at  that  port,  from  which  we  make  some 
extracts : 

Akt.  1.  Be  it  ordained,  that  from  and  after  January  1,  1850,  the  levee  or 
wharfage  dues  on  ships  and  other  decked  vessels,  and  on  steam  vessels  arriving 
from  sea,  shall  be  fixed  as  follows:  Onj  all  vessels  of  1,000  tons,  and  under  25 
cents  ^  ton.    Excess  of  tonnage  over  1,000  tons,  20  cents  ^  ton. 
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Abt.  2.  From  and  after  the  said  January  1,  the  levee  dnes  on  steam  veRsels 
navigating  on  the  river,  and  which  shall  moor  or  land  in  any  part  of  the  incor- 
porated limits  of  the  port,  shall  be  fixed  as  follows  :  On  all  steamboats  of  1,000 
tons,  and  under,  15  cents  Ip  ton.  Excess  of  tonnage  over  1,000  tons,  10  cents 
^  ton.  P*rovided,  that  boats  arriving  and  departing  more  than  once  in  each 
week,  shall  pay  only  two-thirds  of  those  rates. 

Art.  3.  From  and  after  the  said  January  1,  the  following  dues  shall  be  exacted 
on  each  flat-boat,  fully  or  in  part  laden  with  produce,  materials,  or  merchandise 
of  any  kind,  not  measuring  more  than  80  feet,  $10  on  each  ;  boats  measuring  80 
to  100  feet,  $12.  On  each  boat  measuring  over  100  feet,  $15.  On  each  barge 
measuring  more  than  70  feet,  $12.  On  each  barge  measuring  less  than  70  feet, 
and  not  exceeding  fifteen  tons  burden,  $S.  On  each  steamUbat  hull,  used  as  a 
barge,  $25.    On  each  scow  or  coasting  pirogue,  82. 

^T.  4.  That  article  3  of  an  ordinance  of  the  general  council,  approved  May 
26,  1843,  be,  and  is  hereby  amended ;  so  that,  hereafter,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  pirogue,  flat-boat,  barge,  boat  or  keel-boat,  to  remain  in  portloneer  than 
eight  days,  under  the  same  provisions  and  penalties  contained  in  me  said 
article  3. 

2.  ST.  LOUIS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCR 

TARIFF  OF  CHARGES,  AC.,  ESTABLTSBEO  BT  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMEBCS  OF  THE  CITT  OF 
ST.  LOUIS,  AND  BXCOMMSyDED  FOR  GENERAL  ADOFTION,  WHEN  NO  AGREEMENT  EXISIB 
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TO  THE  CONTORT. 

OOMM1R810X8. 

On  'tales  of  country  produce  (tobaoeo 
in  hhds.  exceptod),  when  tho  amount 

is  under  $:»0, 6    ^  ct. 

Orer  $200, 2}^ 

On  sales  of  coffee,  sugar  and  molasses,  6 
On  sales  of  other  merchandise  from  the 

East  or  South, 5 

On  sales  of  lead, 1^ 

for  purchasing  and  shipping  merchan- 
dise or  produce  (with  tlic  exception  of 
lead),  with  fUnds  in  hand— on  the  ag- 

grtgaU  cod  and  chargt* 2l<  " 

Vor  purchasing  and  shipping  lead ^A»* 

For  guarantocmg  sales  on  time — ^^  mo.,   )^  ** 
For  shipping  to  another  market,  pro- 
duce or  merchandise,  on  which  ad- 
Tancos  have  been  mndo  on  gro!<s  sales,  1^ 
for  aooepting  drafts,  indorsing  notes,  or 
bills  of  exchange,  without  funds,  bills 

of  lading  or  produce  in  hand, 2}^ 

For  cash  advances,  in  all  cases,  even 
with  produce  or  bills  of  lading  in 
hand,  with  interest  fh}m  date  at  6  |^ 

.  cent.  1^  annum, 2J^ 

For  negotiating  drafts  or  notes,  as  draw- 
er or  indorscr, 2J^ 

On  sales  or  purchase  of  stocks, 1 

On  sales  or  purchase  of  boats,  without 

guarantee, 2}^ 

Vm  procuring  (Veighi — on  amount  qf 

freight, 6 

For  chartering  boats, 2| 

For  colloctiug  freight  or  acoounts,.. 
For  collecting  delayed  and  litigated  ac- 
counts,  6 

For  collecting  dividends  on  stocks ^ 

For  adjusting  insurance  losses,  if  paid 

{promptly  at  the  expiration  of  60  days 
rom  proof, \]/^ 

If  not  jHiid  promptly  at  60  days  from 

prooi, 2J4 

For  effecting  insurance— on  an%ount  of 

premiuniy 10 

On  outfits  or  disbursomi-nt'* 2],^ 

Tho  above  oommi.ssioa."  to  bo  exclujivo  of! 
storage,  brokerage,  and  every  other  charge  ac- 
tually incurred.  j 

The  risk  of  loss  by  Are,  unless  in.suranco  be  i 
ordered,  and  of  robbery,  thcfl,  and  other  una- 1 
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voidable  oocmredoes,  if  the  usual  care  be  taken 
to  secure  the  property,  is,  in  all  caws,  to  be 
borne  by  the  pruprietors  of  the  goods. 

Interest  to  be  charged,  at  the  rate  of  6  f^cent 
^  annum,  on  all  running  acoounts  or  debts, 
after  maturity,  until  paid. 

RAns 

For  receiving  and  forwarding  goodsy  exduswe  ^ 

charges  aducdly  and  neceuarUy  ittcurrtd. 

Sugar,  ^  hhd., $0  3f7»^ 

Tobacco, «  hhd., 37>5 

Pork,  boe^  whisky,  molasses,  lard  and 

tallow,  in  bbls., - » 7 

Flour,  beans,  wheat,  beeswax  and  flax- 
seed, in  bbU 4 

Com,  oats,  wheat,  salt,  barley  and  flax- 
seed, in  sacks,  when  under  100  sacks,       3 

When  over  100  sacks, 3 

Lead,  "^  pig, 1 

Nails  and  lard,  ^  keg,  wben  under  50 

k<*>C8» ~       8 

Over  60  kegs, ~.        2 

Wool  and  hemp,  iP  bale, „ 6}^ 

Bacon,  in  hhds., IS 

Bacon,  in  bulk,  ^  100  lbs., 10 

Bagging,  "^  roll, ^ 4 

Bale  rope,  |>  coil, 2 

Coffee,  if^  sack, 5 

Hides,  each, 2 

Gunpowder,  ^  keg, 25 

<'nrr?ages  or  wagons,  each, 2  00 

Uigs  or  carts,  each, 1  00 

Merchandise,  assorted,  ^  100  lbs., 10 

Other  articles  in  proportion. 

BATK8  or  STOBAfll. 

Tobacco,  ^  hhd., 40  50 


(( 


25 

50 

25 

or  pipe, 50 

50 


Sugar, 
Mo'aMes,    ** 
Bacon,        " 
Liquor,       " 

(HI,  " 

Oil,  ■=»  tierce, 

Flax.seeU  or  rice,  ^  tierco, 

Salt,  -^  hbl., 

Oil.  molaMses  or  foreign  liquors,  ^  bbl.,.. 
Whisky  and  cider,  *• 

Sugar,  fijsh,  lard,  pork  or  beo^ 
Flour,  apples,  bread,  beans, 
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Baoon,  in  boxes,  9 100  B)*., 4 

Lard,  in  kegs, 2 

Soap  and  candlef,  in  boxcfi, 2 

Wine,  in  boxes, 5 

Raisins  and  figs,  in  boxes  or  drums, 2 

Window  glass,  in  boxes, 3 

Window  glass,  in  half  boxes, 2 

Hemp  yam,  f^  100  lbs., 4 

Hemp,in  bales,  ^  bale, 8 

Bale  rope,%t  coil, 4 

Piece  bagging,  60  yards  or  less,  longer  in 

proportion, „ 4 

Cordage,  tarred  or  white,  fi  100  Qis., 4 

Salted  hides,  %^  100  ftw., e\^ 

Dried  hides,  fl  100  Ibs^ 10 

Crate  of  queensware  or  cask,  small  sixe,  18^^ 

«  "  "      large  size,  37H 

Bag  of  coffee,  pepper,  and  pimento, 5 

Iron,  steel,  lead  and  shot,  i^  100  ttMu, 5 

Torpentiue,  f)  bbl., 10 

Bale  gunny  bags, 12}^ 

Manufactured  tobacco,  ^  box, 8 

Dry  goods,  or  other  merchandise,  in  as- 
sorted lots,  ^  loo  B>8., 6 

Salt,  yf>  sack,  large  sise, 0 

Salt,        *«      small  site, „ 3 

White  lead,  9  keg, 2 

NaUs,?»  keg, 3 

Dye  wood,  ^  ton, 1  00 


Hamper  of  bottios, 18?^ 

Ream  of  writing  or  wrapping  paper, 1 

Cask  Cheese 8 

Tea,  1*  100  lbs., 10 

Other  articles  in  proportion. 

The  rule  under  the  head  of  commissions,  re- 
specting fire,  robbery,  theft,  dbc,  to  apply  al0O 
in  case  of  storage.  ^ 

AOBXCT  rOS  8TKA1IB0AT8. 

Under  150  tons, $10  00  ip  trip. 

Over  150  and  less  than  300  tons,  20  00  «* 
"    300  "        "        "    '400       "    25  00   " 

•*    400  and  upward, 30  00   " 

St  Louis,  September  10th,  1840. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMBRCE. 

Oso.  K.  McGuxivxaLE,  President 
Edward  Brooks,  Vfoe  President 
Edward  Barrt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Oommittte  of  Appeedt  /or  1860. 
P.  O.  Camden,   C.  S.  Greeley,   Jas.  £.  Ycatman, 
H.  y»n  Phul,     Jno.  Slmonds^  Alfred  Vinton. 

OommitUt  of  ArbUnUion  for  January. 
8.  M.  Edgell,  A.  L  McCreery, 

Henry  Glover,  S.  0.  Butler, 

T.  B.  Preston. 


3.  NEW  ORLEANS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


BXCBTIHO  AND  rORWARDINO  MXRGHANDISB,  EXCLU- 
SIVE OP  CIIAROES  ACTUALLY  INCTRRKD. 

Sugar,  molasses  and  tobacco,  f^  hhd., 60c. 

Cotton,  igl  bale, 60 

Hemp, 20 

Mosi« 10 

Provisions  or  bacon,  ^  hhd., 25 

Do.  do.    ^tierce, 12J^ 

Pork,  beef,  lard,  tallow,  whisky,  £«.,  ^ 

barrel, 6 

Flour,  grain,  and  other  dry  barrels, 6 

Lartl,  nails  and  shot,  1^  keg, 2'^/^ 

Lead,  1^  pig 1 

Com,  wheat,  beans,  oats  and  other  grain, 

V  bag, 3 

uqvJhB. 

Pipes  and  hhds., 50 

Half  pipes  and  tiercen, 25 

Quarter  casks  and  barrels, 12)^ 

SUNDRIIS. 

Boxes,  bale^,  cases,  trunks,  and  other 

packages  dry  goods, 10(S50 

Earthen  and  hardware,  f^  pkge., 25(t}  50 

Iron  and  castings,  ^  ton, ....$1  00 

Soap,  candles,  wine,  Ac,  '^  box,. 2 

Coffee,  spices,  salt  ^0.,%^  Ing, 6 

Gungowder,  f\  keg 26 

STORAOC  PER  MONTH. 

Cotton  and  wool,  ^  bale, 20c 

Tobacco,^  hhd., 60 

Hemp,  ^  bale,  not  exceeding  800  Rm., 10 

Do.       do.  do.  450  lbs., 16 

Do.       do.  do.  600  !bs., 20 

Do.       do.  do.  800  lbs., 26 

Moss,  1^  bale, A 

Bagging  and  rope, „      6 

Peltries, 10 

Hides,  each, IJ^ 

I*«d,  9  pig, 1 

Iron,  ^  ton, $1  00 

Bacon  and  provisions,  ^  hhd., 26 

Pork,  beef,  lard,  tallow,  whisky,  Ac,  ^ 

barrel, u 8 

Molasses  and  oil, 10 

Flour, 6 

LMti,  -il^  keg, i}^ 

Sugar  and  molasaes,  ygi  hhd., 40 


Corn,  wheat  oats  and  other  grain,  ^  bag,  3 

Coffee,  spicei!,  Ac,  "^  bag, 5 

Salt 3 

Candles,  soap,  wine,  fish,  raisins,  oils, 

sweetmeats,  cigars,  &c.,  "^  box  or  ca«k,  2 

Bo.  in  half  boxes, 1 

Nails,  %  keg, 2 

Dry  goods  (as  in  bulk).  ^  pkge., J0@50 

(hwkery,  "f^cask  or  crate 26 

Hardware,  7.  cask, 40 

Do.        V  tierce, 20 

Do.        I^bbl., 10 

Liquids,  IP  pipe  or  hhd., 40 

Do.       1>  half  pipe  or  tierce,. 26 

Do.      "1^  qr.  cask  or  bbl., 10 

Claret  *  cask, 20 

Gunny  bags,  "^  bale, 8 

COMMTf»8IOJf8  OX  BALXS.  "^  ct 

Sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  lead,  flour,  and 

other  products  of  the  soil, 2)^ 

Domestic  manufactures  and  all  foreign 

merchandise, &- 

Guarantee  of  sales  on  time, 2}^ 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise 

or  province, 2)4 

Sales  or  purchase  of  stocks  or  bullion,....      1 

Collecting  and  remitting  dividends, 1 

Selling  vessels  or  steamboats, 2]^ 

Purchasing        do 6 

Procuring  fk^ights, 6 

Collecting  fVeights  f^om  fbreign  ports, 2)^ 

Constwise 6 

Outfits  and  disbursements, 21^ 

Effecting  insurance, H 

Adjusting  and  collecting  insuraifoe  or 

other  claims  without  litigation, 2^ 

With  litigaUon, 6 

Purchasing  and  remitting  drafts,  or  re- 
ceiving and  paying  money  on  which  no 
other  commission  has  been  charged,....     1 
If  bilbr  remitted  are  guaranteed  in  addi- 
tion,      IH 

Bills  and  notes  remitted  fbr  collection  pro- 
tested and  returned, 1 

Landing,  custody,  and  re-shipping  misr- 
chandise  or  produce  fh>m  vessels  in  dis- 
tress,       S 
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Do.  bnllkm  or  fpeefe, ^     1 

Adjn«(ttog  and  coUcetinff  general  avenige,      6 
ConfliminenU  of  merohmodi«e  witbdrswn 
or  re-tthlppcd  per  ordf  r.  on  acooont  of 
advftneesand  responcifaiUties— fail  ooin- 
minion. 
On  the  surpIuA  amount  of  inTokes  of  rach 
cont»iirnment»,  deducting  adTances  and 
liabilities — half  conuni^Hion. 
Draw ing,  indorsing  or  negotiating,  foreign 

Wris  of  exchange, IJ^ 

Do.  on  domestic  bill«i  of  exciiaogc, 1 

Beeeiring,  entering  and  ro-shipping  mer- 
chandise to  a  foreign  port— on  amount 
of  iaToice, ^     1 


On  amount  of  adTsaeei,  barges  mad  Uip 
bilitieaon  sam**, ^....^ ~^      2}^ 

For  drawing,  accepting,  negotiating  or  en- 
dorsing notes  or  dx^Jffcs  without  fuads, 
produce,  or  bills  oi  lading  in  hand, 

On  cash  adranoes  In  all  eases, ~.      21 

For  entering  and  bonding  merehandiwe 
for  tlie  interior,  on  amount  of  dntiea, 

freight  and  charges, ^.~      2^ 

besides  the  r^nlar  charge  for  forwaid- 
ing. 

Agencj  for  steamboats  ■■  according  to  spe- 
cial contract.  '^ 
The  foregoing  rates  to  be  ezdnslre  of  broker> 

age  and  charges  actually  incurred. 


4.  IMPORTATIONS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  famishes  the  fol- 
lowing summary  statement  of  the  Quantity  and  value  of  goods,  wares  and  raer- 
chanoise,  imported  ipto  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1849: 

GOODS  rau  or  dutt. 

Gold  and  silrer  coin  and  bullion, i^ 1.46,651,240 

Tea,  16,319.789  Iba.,  valued  at 4,071,789 

Coffee,  lft5,:m,7U0fl)«.,  valued  at 9,058,852 

Copper,  in  plates  for  rtieathing  vi»«els, 1,044.755 

Other  sheathing  metal, 220,938 

Copper  ore, 177,736 

Other  articles  free  of  duty, , „  1,152,857 

Total  amount  free  of  duty, — $22,8T7,66& 

GOODS  VAJtSQ  DUmS. 

Manufactures  of  wool  and  carpeting, $18,704,606 

'•  cotton, ., „ 15,764,8« 

«  silk, 14,175,767 

"  sillt  and  worsted  and  cambleU, , „    2^,806 

«  flax  and  hemp, „ 6,427,010 

Linen  and  cotton  laces  and  insertings, » 840.366 

Ready-made  clothing  and  other  articles  of  wear, ^ »...       587,500 

Bits,  caps  and  bonnets, ^ 1,150,9^ 

$55,128,45$ 

Iron  and  StteL 

Bar  iron,  raanufltetured  by  rolling,  178,457  tons,  valued  at 4^,060,068 

"  otherwise,  10,598  tons,  talued  at 526,770 

Pig  iron,  105,632  tons,  valued  at 1,405,618 

Hoop  and  sheet  iron,  25,028,782  fl>s.,  valued  at 543i256 

Bteci,C,t)00  tons, 1,227,138 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  iron  steel,  cutlery  and  hardware,  inclusive, 5,297,116 

'--— 415,058,061 

Leadf  Coppery  Tin  and  Brats. 

Copper  and  manufactures  of  copper  and  brass, < , 4^,397,845 

Lead  and  manufactures  of  lead, 86,257 

Tin  and  manufactures  of  tiu, 2,003,440 

$4,3S7,64« 

Watches  and  parts  of  watches, „ 1,676,606 

Metallic  pens, 74,050 

Pon»;lain,  China, and  other  earthenware, 2,483,219 

Opium,  '.♦2,008  Ihs.,  Talued  at 190,316 

Baw  bides  aud  skins, 8,507,300 

Wool,  17,869,022  lbs.,  valued  at 1,177,347 

Leather, $434,765 

Gloves,  for  men,  women  and  cliildron, 772,217 

Other  manufactures  of  leather, 253,143 

$1,460,126 

Wine  in  ca*«ks,  6,18^,437  galls.,  valued  at 1,269,344 

Wine  lu  liottlps,  400,092  do».,  valued  at 551,813 

Distill,  d  8piriU«,  3,402,859  galls.,  valued  at 1,821,256 

Molasses,  23,796,806  galls.,  valued  at 2,778,174 

Sugur,  sugar  caudy  and  sirup,  259,326,684  lbs.,  valued  at 8,049,730 

Linsocd  oil,  1,163,647  galls.,  valued  at ."  487,920 

Saltpeter, 463,066 

Soda, 637,965 

Tobacco,  snuff  and  cigars, 1,72(^305 

Hemp,  unmanufactured,  86,892  cwt.,  valued  at 491,633 

Manilla  and  other  hemp  of  India,  36,^i00  cwt,  valued  at. 196,634 

Flax  aud  tow  of  flax  and  hemp,'21,S09  cwt,  valued  at. 2^.357 

Rags,  14,941,236  lbs.,  valued  at 524,766 

Salt,  11,022,163  bushels.,  valued  at 1,433^1 


MISCELLANEOUS.  57d 

OoiJ,  lOe^S  tons, 409,38» 

Fish,  188,593  bbl«^  valued  at <(33,068 

Potatoes,  ll^M  boabels,  valoed  at 20,602 

Articles  not  fpedfied,  paying   6  per  oent^...... 1,702,012 

**                «              «*       10       "         1,030,131 

**                «              «       16       "         286,078^ 

"                 «*               "20        « 2,893,662 

«                 «               «*       26        "         ..; /..  165,090 

«                 **              «        80        "         1,641,737 

"                 "               «        40        «<         141,741 

AU  other  articles, 10,607,631 

Total  prodnets  paying  duties, $126,479,771 

Total  prodnotsft«e  of  duty,.... 22,377,666 

Total  imports  Ibr  the  year  ending  June  30,1849, $147,867,439 

The  whole  quautitj  of  iron,  steel,  castings,  anchors,  chains,  cutlery,  hardware, 
and  all  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  iron  and  steel,  amounted  to  about  345,- 
000  tons.  The  weij/ht  of  the  hardware  and  some  of  the  cutlery  not  being  stated, 
the  exact  number  of  tons  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  greater  certainty  than 
m  above  given. 
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1.  KEGRO  LAWS  OF  SOUTHERN  STATES.* 

SOUTH  CAKOLINA.— SLAVE&-TIIKIR  CITIL  RIGHTS,  LIABILITIES  AND  DISABILITIES; 

MULATT0E8,  FREE  NBQROES,  nc^  na 

A  niKS  negro,  molatto,  mestizo,  or  slayo,  being  a  distiller,  vendor  or  retailer,  of  spirituoas 
liquors,  who  shall  sell,  exchange,  give  or  otherwise  deliver,  spiritous  liquors  to  a  slave,  exrept 
upon  the  written  and  express  order  of  the  owner,  or  person  having  the  care  of  the  slave,  shall, 
upon  conviction  (if  a  slave),  be  whipped  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes ;  if  a  tree  negro,  mulatto  or 
mestisK),  bo  also  whipped,  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes,  and  fined  not  exceeding  $60;  one  half  of  the 
fine  to  the  informer,  ue  other  half  to  Uie  State. 

A  slave,  or  free  person  of  color  (meaning  as  before  suggested),  convicted  of  a  capital  offense,  it 
to  bo  punished  by  hanging — if  convicted  of  an  offense  not  capital,  a  slave  is  to  be  punished  by 
whipping,  confinement  in  the  stocks,  or  treadmill,  or  aa  is  prescribed  by  the  act  of  ^34  (see  ante 
1st  sec.)— -imprisonment  may  be  resorted  to.  A  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestiio,  is  liable  to  the  same 
punishment,  or  may  hefintd. 

In  all  parts  of  the  State  (except  in  Charleston),  slaves  or  free  persons  of  color  (meaning  aa 
suggcf^ted  ante  19th  sec),  are  to  be  tried  for  all  offem^es-by  a  magistrate  and  five  freeholders;  the 
freeholders  are  to  bo  obtained  by  the  magistrate,  who  issues  the  warrant,  summoning  eight 
neighboring  freeholders,  out  of  whom  the  prisoner  (if  ho  be  a  free  negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo^  or 
the  owner  or  overseer  (if  a  slave),  may  select  five  to  sit  upon  the  trial,  and  upon  good  cause 
shown  against  anv  freeholder,  to  be  determined  by  the  magistrate,  another  sha>l  be  substituted 
in  Iiis  place.  If  the  prisoner,  the  owner,  or  overseer,  should  refrise  or  neglect  to  make  the  seleo> 
tion  of  the  five  freeholders  to  sit,  the  ma^strate  may  himself  make  the  selection. 

In  Charleston  (including  the  parishes  of  St  Philips  and  St.  Michaers),  slaves,  tteo  negroes, 
mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  are  liable  to  be  tried  for  capital  offenses  by  two  judicial  magistrates  and 
five  freeholders,  or  slaveholders,  who,  I  suppose,  ought  to  be  obtained  as  directed — ante  22nd  seo> 
tion — and  in  such  cases  there  must  bo  a  concurrence  of  all  of  the  freeholders,  and  one  of  the 
magistrates;  in  cases  not  capital,  they  are  to  be  tried  by  two  judicial  magistrates  and  three  fr'ee- 
hold(T.<4  or  slaveholders,  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  jurors  and  the  presiding  magistrate, 
is  enough  for  conviction;  if  the  jurors  be  unanimous,  then  in  that  case  the  concurrence  of  the 
magistrate  Is  dispensed  with.  In  all  cases,  the  ministerial  magistrate,  issuing  the  warrant,  is  to 
attend  the  Court,  and  act  as  prosecuting  officer. 

The  anomaly  is  presented  here  of  two  different  systems  of  jurisprudence  for  the  State  and 
Chorlci'ton.    Both  cannot  bo  right,  one  should  give  way  to  the  other. 

The  jurors,  when  organized,  Fhould  bo  sworn  by  the  magistrate,  to  well  and  truly  try  the  case 
now  pending  before  you,  and  adjudge  the  same  according  to  evidence.    So  help  yon  God. 

A  slave,  free  negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo,  charged  with  a  criminal  offense,  is  to  be  tried  within 
six  days,  if  it  be  practicable  to  give  at  least  one  day's  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  trial  to  the  free 
negro,  mulatto,  mestizo,  the  owner,  overseer,  or  other  person  having  the  care  and  government  of 
the  i<lav( — vMbA  notice  must,  in  all  casfs,  be  fairly  given  hefart  the  tried  can  proceed. 

On  the  trial  of  a  slave,  free  negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo,  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  state 
in  writing,  plainly  and  distinctly,  the  offense  charged  against  the  prisoner,  and  for  which  he  is 
on  trial ;  to  this  charge  the  prisoner  ought  to  bo  required  to  answer,  either  by  himself,  or  through 
his  guardian,  master,  owmer,  overseer,  or  other  person  having  the  care  and  government  of  such 
slave  on  trial,  or  by  the  attorney  employed  to  defend  such  prisoner.  In  every  such  trial,  the 
prisoner  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  an  attorney  at  law,  to  defend  him.  The  mag- 
istrate is  bound  to  keep  a  correct  statement  of  the  testimony  given  against  and  for  the  prisoner, 

*  Oondudfld  from  BUrch  number,  1860. 
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and  to  annex  It  to  the  charge  (the  ancnwition).    Tbe  jndgment  of  the  Goort  in  the  conntiy  dto- 
tricis  and  parishes,  must  be  in  writing,  and  sifrned  hj  the  magistrate  and  any  four  of  tiie  free- 
holders, or  by  the  'vrhole,  if  they  agroe.    In  Charleston,  it  most  he  made  np  aa  directed  (aate- 
eec.  23),  and  must  be  signed  by  those  required  to  concur  in  it.    U  is  in  all  parts  of  the  State  to 
be  returned  to  the  clerk's  office  of  each  judicial  district,  and  be  there  filed. 

When  a  slave,  free  negro,  mulatto  or  mratizo,  is  capitally  convicted,  an  application  may  be 
made  to  any  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Law  of  this  State,  in  open  Oouit,  or  at  Chambers, 
lor  a  now  trial.  The  magistrate  presiding,  is  required  for  such  purpom,  to  fiimish  a  Ml  report 
of  the  trial ;  and  if  from  that,  as  well  as  from  affidavits  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  (which  befiora 
being  laid  before  the  Judge  mu«t  be  shown  to  the  magistrate  presiding),  the  Judge  sfaonld  be  aat- 
isfied  the  conviction  is  .erroneous,  a  new  trial  is  to  be  ordered,  on  which  neither  the  macla^ate, 
nor  magistrates,  nor  any  of  the  freeholders,  who  before  sat  on  the  case,  are  to  dt  again.  ^  afibrl 
opportunity  for  this  appeal  tp  be  oukde,  or  for  an  application  to  the  Oovwnor  for  a  pardon,  tinae, 
reasonable  time,  must  be  allowed  hj  the  Court  between  the  conviction  and  tbe  execution  of  the 
sentence. 

Under  these  provisions,  thfire  is  not  any  very  well  settled  practice.  Before  a  motion  for  new 
trial  ought  to  be  hoard,  reasonable  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  motion  should  be  glren 
to  the  magistrate  presiding.  When  a  new  trial  is  ordered,  I  have  always  directed  the  clerk  of 
the  Court  to  summon  the  magistrate  and  freeholders,  who  should  try  the  case  de  novOy  and  to 
give  notice  to  all  concerned,  of  the  time  and  plaoe  of  trial,  and  if  necessary,  to  issue  summons  for 
the  witnesses.  This  seemed  to  secure,  in  the  best  way  I  could  devise,  consistently  with  the  law, 
an  impartial  administration  of  it. 

The  right  of  appeal,  In  cas^  not  capital,  and  to  afford  sufficient  time  in  sndi  cases,  for  an  ap> 
plication  for  pardon,  ought  to  be  provided  for.  For  many  are  the  errors  and  abuses  of  power 
committed  in  this  behall  The  whippings  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  Courts  trying  slaves  umI 
free  negroes,  arc  most  enormous — utterly  disproportioned  to  offenses,  and  should  be  prevented 
by  all  the  means  in  our  power.  In  all  cases  where  whipping  is  to  be  resorted  to,  I  would  limit 
the  punishment  by  law,  in  all  cases  affecting  both  black  and  white,  to  forty,  save  one,  and  direct 
it  to  be  inflicted  in  por^ns,  and  at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  Thusnodngling  imprisonment 
and  whipping  together,  and  holding  the  rod  suspended,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  party,  untU 
the  delay  itself  would  be  worse  punishment  than  the  infliction. 

The  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  slaves  and  free  negroes  (a  magistrate  and  freeholders  of  the  vicin- 
age), i.s  the  worst  system  which  could  be  devised.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  paasions  and 
prejudices  of  the  neighborhood,  arising  from  a  recent  offense,  enter  into  the  trial,  and  often  lead 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent.  The  Charleston  scheme  is  bettor  than  that  which  prevails 
in  the  country.  Still  I  think  it  none  of  the  best.  I  would  establish  a  tribunal  to  conMst  of  one 
judicial  magistrate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  to  trv  all  criminal  cases  against  fhse 
ncgroei',  mulattocs,  mestizoes  or  slaves.  He  should  be  compelled  to  hold  his  Court  ou  the  first 
Wednesday  in  every  month,  at  the  court  house;  and  ho  should  have  the  power  to  direct  a  con- 
stable (whom  he  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  to  attend  his  Courts),  to  summon  twenty-four 
freeholders  or  slaveholders  of  the  district,  and  out  of  them  a  Jury  of  twelve  should  be  impannelcd 
to  tiv  the  prisoner,  allowing  him  as  far  as  ten,  a  peremptory  challenge,  and  on  cause  ^own,  to 
the  balance  of  the  panncl.  The  magistrate  issuing  the  warrant,  should  be  required  to  state  the 
offense  and  act  as  prosecuting  officer.  To  the  charge  thus  presented,  the  prisoner  should  be  re- 
quired to  answer;  and  ho  should  have  the  benefit  of  an  attorney's  services,  to  defend  him,  on  the 
law  and  evidence.  The  judici^  magistrate  should  bo  ro(juired  to  charge  the  jury  oh  the  law 
and  the  Ihets,  as  a  Judge  of  the  Law  Courts  now  do.  The  jury  should  simply  say,  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  The  magistrate  presiding,  should  pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  law.  The  prisoner  on 
conviction  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  no  sentence  should  be 
passed  until  the  case  was  there  heard,  and  the  prisoner  remanded  for  judgment  The  judicial 
magistrate,  his  constable,  and  the  magistrate  issuing  the  warrant,  should  be  compenaited  by  foes, 
to  bo  paid,  in  all  cases,  by  the  State. 

Under  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  the  State  is  liable  for  all  the  costs  attending  n^ro  trials, 
(except  free  negroes,  mulattocs  and  mestizoes,  in  the  parishes  of  St  Philips,  and  St  Michael's, 
who,  if  convicted,  and  able  to  pay,  are  declared  liable  to  pay  the  same,  and  also  under  the  21st 
section  of  the  act  of  1740,  if  the  prosecution  against  a  slave,  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo,  ap- 
pears to  be  malicious,  the  Court  trying  the  cose,  and  satisfied  of  that  fact,  may  order  and  compel 
the  prosecutor  to  pay  the  costs).  This  provision  of  the  21st  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  is  re-enacted, 
as  to  slav^,  in  the  magistrates'  and  constables'  acts  for  St  Philip's  and  St  Bfichael's,  passed  in 
1829. 

A  slave  cannot  be  twice  tried,  and  punished,  for  the  same  offense. 

If  a  slave  be  out  of  the  house  or  plantation,  where  such  slave  resides.  Or  without  some  whits 
person  in  compuiy,  and  should  refose  to  submit  to,  and  undergo  the  examination  of,  any  white 
person,  it  is  lawfhl  for  such  white  person  to  pursue,  apprehend  and  moderately  correct  such  slave, 
and  if  such  slave  shall  assault  and  strike  such  white  person,  nicA  slave  may  be  UiwfttUy  kUkd. 

Masters,  overseers,  or  other  persons,  have  the  power, to  i^prehend  and  take  up  any  slave  found 
out  of  his  or  her  master's  or  owner's  plantation  at  any  time,  but  more  especially  on  Saturday 
nights  or  Sundays,  or  other  holidays,  not  being  on  lawfril  business,  or  not  with  a  taoket  from  the 
master,  or  not  having  some  white  person  in  company,  and  even  with  a  ticket,  if  armed  with  wood- 
en swords  or  other  mischievous  ami  dangerous  weapons,  and  to  disarm  such  slave,  and  all  sodk 
mentioned  in  this  section,  to  whip. 

Any  person  is  authorised  to  take  up  anv  runaway  slave,  and  it  seems,  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the 
person  taking  up  a  runaway  (when  he  knows,  or  can  be  informed  without  difficulty,  to  whom 
such  slave  belongs),  to  send  such  slavo  to  the  said  owner;  but  if  the  owner  be  unknown,  then,  in 
Charleston  district,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  taking  up  such  runaway  slave  to  send,  within  five 
days,  the  same  to  the  work  house  in  the  dty  of  Charleston:  the  master  of  the  work  house  is  to  ad- 
mit every  such  slave  upon  a  certificate  from  a  magistrate  of  the  district  or  mayor,  or  one  of  the 
aldermen  of  the  dty,  containing  the  particulars  of  the  apprehension  of  such  fugitive  slave,  «kd 
requiring  his  confinement — in  all  other  parts  of  the  State  the  runaway  slave  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
jail  of  the  district  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master,  jailor  or  sheriff,  to  securely  keep  the  riave  so 
committed,  and  if  the  same  escape  by  negligence,  Ute  master  or  sheriff  (for  tlie  jailor  is  merely 
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the  sheriff's  keepe^,  is  liable  to  the  owner  for  Uie  ralve  of  the  si  are,  or  such  damages  as  may  he 
BQstaitied  by  such  escape.  Inlbrm&tion  of  the  slaye  so  committed  to  the  care  of  the  moater  of  the 
worlc  house,  is  to  be  by  him  sent  to  the  owner,  if  known;  if  he  be  unknown,  the  uuiftter  of  the 
work  house  is  to  adrertise  such  slaye  in  the  city  paper  (under  the  advice  of  the  city  attorney), 

eving  the  name,  age,  and  other  farther  description,  so  that  the  owner  may  be  informed  the«iaTe 
in  custody.  In  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  runaway  is  to  be  advertised  once  a  week  for  tbreo 
mouths,  in  some  public  gaisetto,  by  the  sheriff  or  jailer,  who  is  also  required,  if  the  owner's  name 
and  address  can  be  obtained,  to  give  him  specific  notice  of  the  confinement  of  the  si^d  runaway. 
The  advcrtiscment'must  contain  the  name,  age,  and  other  particular  description  of  such  ilave, 
and  the  name  of  the  ^rson  said  to  be  the  owner.  The  jailer  or  sheriff,  and  the  master  of  the 
work  bouse,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  l(te.  or  $2  14  for  Such  slave  committed  as  a  runaway,  neglected 
to  be  advertised.  The  runaway  Is  to  bo  kept  for  twelve  months,  if  not  claimed  by  the  owner,  and 
in  Charleston,  proof  of  property  made  on  oath  before  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  or 
any  magistrate,  within  twelve  months  firom  the  date  of  the  advertisoment  in  Charleston,  in  other 
.  parts  of  the  State,  from  the  commitment,  the  runaway  is  to  be  sold.  In  Charleston  the  sale  is  to 
be  made  by  city  sheriff,  he  giving  one  month's  notice  of  the  timo>  place,  and  reason  of  such  sale; 
he  is  to  give  to  the  purchaser  a  receipt  for  the  money  arising  fk-om  such  sale,  specifying  the  rea- 
sons of  the  sale,  and  he  (the  city  sheriff)  is  directed  to  pay  the  said  proceeds  to  the  city  treasury. 
Out  of  the  f^nd  so  paid  over,  is  to  lie  deducted  the  expenses  of  the  s^d  runaway,  as  provided  and 
allowed  by  law.  The  balance  is  to  be  retained  by  the  city  treasurer,  for  the  owner,  but  if  not 
claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day  it  is  to  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  and  out  of  it,  I  presume, 
the  oomminioners  of  public  buildings  of  Charleston  district  arc  entitled  to  draw  it,  under  the 
general  law  of  '39.  In  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  sheriff  of  the  district  is  to  advertise  the  runa- 
way for  a  month,  and  then  to  sell ;  and  after  paying  the  charges  or  expenses  allowed  by  law,  the 
balance  is  to  l>e  paid  to  the  commissioncss  of  public  buildingx,  and  is  to  belong  to  them  absolute- 
ly, if  not  claimed  1^  the  owner  of  the  slave  so  runaway,  within  two  years.  The  title  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  sheriff  to  the  purchaser  of  such  rdnaway,  is  good,  and  btirs  the  rights  of  the  owner. 
Any  neglect  or  default  in  the  duties  required  by  the  63d  section  of  the  act  of  *2^,  subjects  a  jailer 
or  sheriff  to  an  action  on  the  case. 

A  person  taking  up  a  runaway,  and  failing  to  send  the  same  to  the  work  house,  or  the  district 
jail  within  five  days,  is  liable  to  pay  20«.  or  $4  28  cts.  for  every  day  the  same  may  be  retained. 
The  person  taking  up  a  runaway  is  entitled  to  I0«.  or  $2  14  cts.  for  taking  up  such  runaway,  -id. 
or  7  cts.  for  every  mile  flrom^  the  place  where  taken  to  the  owner's  residence  (if  the  runaway  be 
carried  to  the  owner),  or  to  the  district  jail 'or  the  work  house,  and  half  a  dollar  per  day  for  the 
travel,  computing  the  journey  at  twenty-five  miles  to  the  day.  To  entitle  the  person  taking  up 
a  runaway  to  these  allowances,  ho  must  carry  the  slave  to  a  neighboring  magistrate,  who  may 
examine  on  oath  the  captor,  touching  the  time  and  distance  he  has  ueoessariiy  traveled,  and  shall 
go  with  such  slave,  and  the  said  magiKtraie  shall  give  a  certificate  on  a  just  estimate  of  such  time 
and  distance,  and  on  presenting  such  certificate,  the  jailer  is  to  give  his  note  for  the  same  paya- 
ble to  the  bearer.  The  master  of  the  work  house  is  to  pay  the  same,  instead  of  giving  a  note. 
These  fees  are  to  be  paid  to  the  jailer,  or  master  of  the  work  house,  by  the  owner,  or  out  of  the 
sale  of  the  said  runaway,  if  he  ^ould  not  he  claimed  by  the  owner  and  be  sold. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  of  the  work  house,  jailer,  or  sheriff,  to  provide  sufficient  food, 

drink,  clothing  and  covering,  for  every  runaway  slave  delivered  into  the  custody  of  either.    The 

jailer  or  sheriff  is  entitled  to  charge  twenty  cents  per  day  for  each  runaway  confined,  and  also 

for  ail  necessary  expenses  in  providing  clothes  or  blankets.    In  the  work  house,  a  runaway  slave  is 

directed  to  be  put  to  labor  on  the  tread'mill,  and  therefore  no  charge  for  diet  is  made. 

Each  militia  beat  company,  by  its  commander  (except  the  company  or  companies  on  Charleston 
neck),  is  divided  into  convenient  patrol  districts.  All  the  free  white  male  inhabitants,  above  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  of  each  patrol  district,  are  liable  to  do  patrol  duty,  except  aliens  or  tran- 
sient persons  above  tlie  age  of  forty-five  years,  or  who  have  not  resided  within  the  State  for  six 
months,  or  persons  who  are  above  the  age  of  forty-five,  who  do  not  own  slaves,  or  alien  enemies. 
Persons  liable  to  do  patrol  duty,  may  send  in  their  places,  respectively,  an  able-bodied  white  man, 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  as  a  substitute;  and  for  failing  to  discharge  patrol  duty, 
in  person  or  by  substitute,  each  person  liable  to  \lo  the  same,  without  a  legal  excuse,  is  liable  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $2  for  each  dcfoult,  and  ten  per  cent  on  his  general  tax  of  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  the  duty  of  thg  commanding  officer  of  each  beat  company,  to  make  out  a  roll  of  the  in- 
habitants of  each  patrol  division,  liable  to  do  patrol  duty,  and  f^om  such  roll,  at  each  regular 
muster  of  his  company,  to  prick  off,  at  hi*  ducreUon,  any  numtter  of  persons  to  do  patrol  dutv 
until  the  next  muster,  and  appoint  some  prudent  and  discreet  person  to  command  the  said  patrol. 
If  the  officer  commanding  the  bent  company,  fkils  to  prick  off,  at  each  muster,  the  patrol  of  each 
division,  or  the  oommaniUnt  of  the  patrol  t^is  in  his  duty,  each  of  them  is  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $30. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  commandant  of  the  patrol  to  call  tliom  out  at  leastonceafbrtnight,  and  to 
take  up,  and  correct  with  stripes,  not  exceeding  twenty,  with  a  switch  or  cowskin,  all  slaves  found 
outbids  of  their  owner's  or  employer's  plantation,  without  a  ticket  or  letter  to  show  the  reasonabie- 
~ne.«s  of  his  absence,  or  some  whito  person  in  company  to  give  an  account  of  the  business  of  such 
slaves ;  and  also,  if  the  flave  have  a  ticket,  and  has  in  his  possession,  a  gun,  pistol  or  other  offensive 
wcepou,  unless  such  slave  be  on  lawful  business,  or  in  company  with  some  wliite  person  not  less 
than  ten  years  of  age.  Fire  arms,  and  other  offensive  weapons,  found  by  the  patrol  in  the  pos- 
session of  u  slave,  in  -violation  of  the  above  provisions,  are  liable  to  seizure  by  them,  and  con- 
demnation and  forfeiture  to  the  use  of  the  regiment  to  which  the  patrol  may  belong.  To  obtain 
su<*h  forfeiture,  the  leader  of  the  patrol  making  the  seixure,  must,  within  ten  days,  go  before  the 
nearest  magistrate,  and  make  oath  of  the  manner,  time  and  place  of  taking,  and  if  the  magistrate 
shall  be  satisfied  of  tlio  legality  of  the  seizure,  he  shall  summon  the  owner  of  the  slave  from 
,  whom  the  arms  have  bc^n  taken,  to  appear  before  him  within  ten  days,  to  sliow  cause  why  the  arras 
should  not  be  condemned.  If  the  owoer  hhould  fail  to  appear,  or  appearing,  should  show  insuffi- 
cient cause,  the  said  arms  or  weapon.-*  shall,  by  certificate  under  the  liand  of  the  magistrate,  be 
**declarf(l  con/kmnedj'  and  may  he  sold  within  ten  days,  and  the  proceeds,  after  payment  of  the 
costs,  paid  to  the  paymaster  of  the  regiment. 

The  patrol  have  the  power,  and  are  required  to  en^er  into  any  diforderly  hDUsc,  vcnel  or  boat, 
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raspeoted  of  harboiMng,  traiBcklng  or  dealing  with  negroes,  whe^MT  tiie  aane  be  oeen^ed  I7 
white  persons,  tree  negroes,  molattoes,  meetkoes  or  slares;  and  to  ^prehend  and  correct  aU 
alaTes  found  there,  by  whipping  ^unless,  as  I  apprehend,  such  sl&Tes  tihall  hare  not  only  atick«t 
to  bo  absent,  but  also  a  ticket  to  trade).  The  patrol  is  required  to  inform  a  magistrate  of  audi 
white  persons,  free  negroes,  mulattoes  or  mestisoes,  as  may  be  found  in  such  house,  Tesml  or 
boatf  imd  to  detain,  until  recovered  l^  law,  such  produce  or  articles  for  trafficking,  as  m»y  be 
therein  found,  if  such  detention  be  authorised  by  any  three  flreeholders  or  any  magistrate.  It  ia 
the  duty  of  the  owner  of  each  boat  or  yeeseJ,  navigatLig  the  public  rivers  or  canals,  of  this  State, 
to  keep  and  produce  to  the  magistrates  or  patrols,  when  required,  a  list  of  all  the  negroes  com- 
posing the  crew,  with  their  owners'  names  uid  a  description  of  their  persons. 

The  patrol  may,  as  is  stated  in  the  44th  and  45th  sections  of  chapter  2d  of  this  digest,  ln«ak  up 
unlawful  assemblies  of  slaves,  and  infliot  punishment  on  slaves  there  found,  not  exceeding  twen- 
ty stripes,  with  a  switch  or  oow<!kin. 

Every  owner  of  a  settled  plantation,  who  does  not  live  on  the  same  six  months  in  every  year, 
and  who  employs  upon  the  same  fifteen  or  more  slaves,  is  required  to  ke^  upon  the  same,  acnne 
white  man,  capable  of  performing  patrol  duty,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  cents  per  month,  for 
each  and  every  working  slave  employed  on  the  mid  plantation. 
Patrols  are  not  liable,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  to  the  payment  of  any  tolls. 
In  incorporated  towns  and  villages,  uie  power  and  duty  of  r^pilating  the  patrol  in  the  samey 
is  vested  in  and  devolved  upon  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  same. 
The  captain  of  a  beat  company,  cannot  constitute  himself  the  captain  of  a  patrol. 
The  ticket  or  pass  to  a  slave,  need  not  state  the  place  to  which  he  or  she  is  to  go,  and  a  Pi^trol 
whipping  a  slave,  with  such  a  pass,  are  trespassers.    The  form  given  in  the  act  of  1740,  **  Permit 
this  slave  to  be  absent  from  the  plantation  of  A.  B.  until  ,'*  or  any  other  equivalent  form, 

will  be  mifllciont 

It  is  the  duty  of  captains  or  commanders  of  patrol,  to  keep  their  respective  commands  in  good 
order  and  demeanor,  when  on  duty ;  and  anv  patrol  man  mishehaving  himself  or  neglecting  or 
disobeyiog  the  orders  of  his  commandant,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $2,  nor  more  than  $20. 
If  the  captain  oC«  patrol  acts  disorderly,  so  as  to  defeat  the  proper  execution  of  the  patrol  laws, 
he  is  liable  to  be  returned  by  any  member  of  his  command,  or  any  other  person  competent  to  giro 
evidence,  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  beat  company,  who  is  to  return  him  to  a  court  martial 
for  trial,  and  if  found  guilty,  be  may  be  fined  not  less  than  $5,  nor  more  than  $&0. 

Each  captain  of  the  patrol  is  re'iuired,  at  the  net  regular  muster  of  the  beat  company,  after 
his  appointment^  to  make  a  return,  on  oath,  of  the  perfbrmance  of  his  duties.  Failing  to  maka 
such  return,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20. 

The  penalties  to  be  incurred  by  the  commanding  officers  of  beat  companies,  commandants  of 
the  patrols,  and  patrol  men,  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  violation  of  law,  may  be  imposed  bj  courts 
martial. 

If  the  patrol  be  sued,  and  the  party  suing,  fitU  to  recover,  he  is  liable  to  treble  costs;  whidi  is 
tall  costs,  to  which  is  added  one  half,  and  then  half  of  that  hal£ 

The  act  of  ^89  in  repealing  nil  other  laws  on  the  sutjoct  of  the  T^BXrcA^w^fortunatdy  excepts  the 
act  regulating  the  performance  of  patrol  duty  on  Charleston  neck.    The  act  of  '23,  so  saved  fhim 
repeal,  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  general  law,  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  state.    1st.  A 
majority  of  the  company  officers  is  to  direct  how  the  company  is  to  bo  divided  into  patrol  dis- 
tricts, and  the  captain  is  so  to  divide  it,  and  it  is  so  to  continue  until  altered  by  a  majority  of  said 
officers.    The  officers  failing  to  do  this  duty,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $30,  to  be  recovered  in  tks 
Court  of  law  (by  indictment),  as  no  mode  is  appointed  by  the  act.    2d.  All  white  male's  above 
eighteen  and  uilder  sixty,  residing  in  said  patrol  districts  (except  ministers  of  the  gospel),  all  fo* 
males  owning  ten  slaves  above  tbe  age  of  ten  years,  and  aUpenons  having  settl^  fiurms,  or  a 
house  and  lot,  with  five  or  more  slaves  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  residing  within  the  said  0oai|u- 
9UM,  are  liable  to  do  patrol  duty.    Females  required  to  do  patrol  duty,  must  of  course  do  so  by 
substitute.    3^.  The  commanding  officer,  or  officers  of  a  company  are  to  appoint,  in  ttritinff,  the 
leader  of  the  patrol,  whose  qualification  and  term  of  office  is  the  same  aspointed  out  in  section  ^)i. 
The  pcn;on  so  appointed  refusing  to  accept,  the  commanding  officer  or  officers  of  companies  or  the 
leaders  of  patrol,  not  performing  the  duties  required,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20,  to  be  recovered  by 
indictment,  in  the  Court  of  law,  and  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  cross  roads.    No  person  can  be 
compelled  to  servo  as  leader,  more  than  once  in  twelve  months.    4th.  The  patrol  is  not  only  au- 
thorised to  enter  disorderly  houses,  &c.,  as  stated  In  section  42,  but,  if  resisted,  they  are  author- 
ised to  break  open  doors,  windows,  and  locks;  they  are  required  to  produce  to  the  magistrate, 
whom  they  may  inform  of  white  persons.  fVee  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestisoes,  found  in  bouses, 
the  produce  or  articles  for  trafficking  found  there,  to  be  di*po$ed  of  according  to  kno.    5th.  The 
leader  of  a  patrol  is,  as  is  stated  in  section  49,  to  keep  his  command  in  good  order,  Ac;  any  pa- 
trol man,  misbehaving,  Ac,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $2,  to  be  imposed  by  the  officers  of  the  company 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  cross  roads,  Charleston  neck.    A 
leader  acting  disorderly  may  bo  proceeded  against  as  stated  in  section  40;  he  is  to  be  tried  by  a 
Court  consisting  of  the  officers  of  his  company,  or  any  three  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  may  b* 
fined  $10,  to  be  paid  to  the  same  authorities,  commissioners  of  cross  roads,  Cl:Arleeto&  neck.    0th. 
A  substitute  for  patrol  must  bo  between  eighteen  and  sixty.    7th.  Free  negroes,  mulattoes,  or 
mestisoes,  found  on  Charleston  neck,  are  to  be  treated  by  the  patrol,  as  slaves,  unless  they  pro- 
duce their  fhjo  papers,  office  copies,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  fineedom.    If  found  out  of 
their  own  houses,  or  tbe  inclosure  of  their  employer,  not  having  a  regular  ticket  Ttom  their  guar- 
dian, after  0  P.  M.,  trom  20th  September  to  20th  March,  and  10  P.  M.,  from  20th  March  to  20Ui 
September  they  are  declared  liable  to  be  treated  as  slaves  without  a  pass.    8th.  No  groeery,  "re- 
tail phop,  or  any  store,  Hliop,  or  place,  wherein  are  vended  spirituous  liquors,  b  to  be  kept  open 
on  the  Pnbbath  day,  or  any  other  day  after  9  P.  M.,  ftom  20th  September  to  2Dth  March,  and  after 
10  P.  M.,  from  20th  March  to  HOlh  September,  any  owner,  or  occupant  violating  this  law,  or  trad- 
ing, trafficking  or  bartering  therein,  with  any  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattos,  or  mestisoes,  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $50,  to  be  recovered  by^ndictment,  in  the  Court  of  law,  and  paid  to  the  c(nnmi»- 
sioners  of  cross  roads,  Charleston  neck.    9th.  Each  inhabitant  of  Charleston  neck,  liable  to  patzol 
duty,  is  required  to  provide  and  carry  with  him  on  service,  a  good  gun  or  pistol,  in  order,  with  at 
least  six  ball  cartridges  for  the  same,  or  cutlass,  under  the  penalty  of  $2,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  his 
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general  tax  of  the  year  preoedtnf?.  10th.  The  ocnmnanding  officer  of  the  company  or  eompaniea 
on  Charleston  nock,  may  appoint  a  secretary,  whoso  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  and  lay  before  the 
military  courts  herein  before  mentioned,  aU  necessary  papers,  uid  to  keep  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  same,  which  is  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  interested.  For  this  daty,  he  is 
exempted  firom  patrol  duty.  11th.  The  leader  of  each  patrol  may  appoint  a  wamer  to  summon 
the  patrol ;  and  for  this  duty  ho  is  exempted  from  the  patrol.  12th.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ofBcera 
commanding  the  oompanleit  on  Charleston  neck,  and  |U1  magistrates,- to  inform  the  leaders  of  the 

{tatrols,  of  unlawfU  amemblies,  of  negroes  (slaves),  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizoes.  The 
eaders  on  receipt  of  this  information,  are  to  turn  out  their  patrols,  and  discharge  the  duty  re- 
quired by  law ;  failing  to  do  this,  they  are  respeotiTely  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20,  to  be  paid  to  the 
eommissioners  of  cross  roads,  Charleston  neck.  For  uniformity  sake,  I  think  this  act  of  '23,  should 
be  repealed. 

The  commissioners  of  cross  roads  on  Charleston  neck,  by  the  act  of  '45,  were  authoHbod  to  build 
a  guard  house,  and  it  prorkles  that  all  tree  negroes,  mulattoes,  mostisoee  and  slaves,  on  Charle»> 
ton  neck,  ehai^god  or  found  guilty  of  violating  the  law,  shall  be  therein  confined,  and  there  puur 
Ished;  and  also  slaves,  firee  negroes,  mulattoes  and.mestisoes,  taken  up  by  the  patrol,  shall  there 
Im  whipped  according  to  thy  patrol  law,  unless  the  owner  or  person  having  charge  (^such  slaves, 
free  negroes,  mulattoes  or  mestizoes,  or  their  guardians,  shall  pay  to  the  commissioncrd  of  cross 
roads,  one  dollar  for  eadi  of  said  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes  or  mestisoes. 


VHS  BIGHTS— <IITn.  Ain>  OBDflVAL  ftlMKDDtS— AKD  UABIUTm  OF  TBI  M ASTBL     ALSO  TBI  LAW  TO 
PRCVBIIT  TRB  BtSTURBANCB  OP  THE  PKAOI  IN  KKLATIOIT  TO  SLATB8  AND  rtXB  NSQBOKS. 

The  right  of  a  master  in  a  slave,  and  all  which  Appertains  or  belongs  to  him,  is  that  of  proper- 
ty. If  the  slave  be  in  the  possession  of  another,  his  owner  may  maintain  detinue  for  his  specific 
delivery,  or  may  have  a  bill  in  equity,  to  compel  bis  possession  to  be  restored  (unless  he  may 
have  been  bought  for  sale,  in  w^ch  case  the  owner  is  left  to  his  remedy  at  law),  or  may  bring 
trover  to  recover  the  damages  sustained  in  his  conversion.  The  owner  may  bring  trespass  for 
any  forcible  taking  of  the  slave  from  his  possession,  or  for  any  forcible  injury  done  to  his  per- 
son. So  too,  if  a  slave  wander  from  the  poswssion  of  the  owner,  and  another  employ  him,  the 
owner  may  bring  assumpsit  for  his  labon,  or  trover  for  the  time  ho  may  be  in  the  employment  of 
a  third  person,  or  if  such  person  knew  he  was  a  davt,  the  action  on  the  case  might  be  sustained. 
So  too,  if  a  bailee  abuse  or  employ  a  slave  differently  from  the  contract  of  b^ment,  and  he  is 
killed  or  ii\jured,  the  bailee  would  be  liable  to  the  owner.  So  too,  a  common  carrier  transport* 
ing  a  slave  from  one  place  to  another,  is  liable  for  an  Injury  to,  the  death,  or  loss  of  the  slave,  as 
be  would  be  for  other  articles,  with  this  exception,  if  he  shows  that  he  used  proper  care  and  dill- 

fence,  and  the  injury,  loss,  or  death,  resulted  from  the  act  of  the  slave,  then  he  would  not  be  Ha- 
le. Any  employment  of  a  slave,  without  the  consent  of  the  master,  by  which  the  slave  is  killed, 
or  injured,  makes  the  person  so  employing  him,  liable  for  the  damages  sustained  by  the  owner. 
For  personal  property,  in  the  possession  of  the  slave,  and  commonly  colled  the  property  of  the 
slave,  the  master  may  maintain  the  same  actions  against  one  possessing  himself  of  it,  as  he  conld 
for  the  slave  himself.  For  harboring  a  runaway  slave,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  an  action  on  the 
case  can  bo  maintained  by  the  owner. 

A  contract  for  the  hire  of  a  slave  for  a  year  is  an  entire  contract;  yet  if  the  slave  die,  his  wages 
will  be  apportioned.  But  if  the  slave  be  sick,  or  runaway,  no  deduction  is  to  be  mode  on  either 
account.  The  owner  is  not  liable,  generally,  for  medical  services  rendered  to  his  slave,  while  in 
the  poflsession  of  one  to  whom  he  may  be  hired.  The  master  is  liable  for  medical  services  ren^ 
dered  to  his  slave  without  his  knowledge,  if  the  slave  be  in  groat  danger. 

By  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  *39,  provision  is  made,  if  any  white  man  shall  beat  or  abuse  any 
slave,  quietly  and  peaceably  being  on  his  master's  plantation,  or  found  any  where  without  the 
same,  with  a  lawfbl  ticket,  that  he  shall  forfeit  $50,  to  be  recovered  by  and  to  the  use  of  the  own- 
er, by  action  of  debt,  besides  being  liable  to  the  owner,  in  action  of  trespass  for  damsj;^.  Under 
this  provision,  it  has  been  held,  that  where  a  slave  was  found  out  of  his  master's  plantation,  ^ut 
had  a  ticket,  and  was  whipped  by  the  party  finding  him,  that  the  master  could  maintain  the  ac- 
tion under  the  act,  and  recover. 

The  act  of  '23,  for  the  regulation  of  patrol  duty  on  Charleston  neck,  section  4,  provides  if  any 
white  man  shall  wantonly  beat,  or  abuse  any  slave,  quietly  and  peaceably  being  lb  h^  or  her 
owner's  inclosure,  or  found  any  where  without  th«»  same,  with  a  lawftal  ticket,  ho  shall  forftilt 
fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  the  owner,  and  to  his  use,  besides  being  liable  to  the  owner  in  an 
action  of  trespass  for  damages.  This  provision  is  identical  with  that  of  '39,  except  that,  in  the 
act  of  '23,  the  beating  or  abusing  must  be  wantonly.  In  the  act  of  '39  no  such  word  Is  used.  It 
may  be,  uoder  the  act  of '2:J,  malic;  or  cruelty  would  have  to  bo  shown. 

•Hie  third  section  of  the  act  of  1747  provides,  that  if  any  overseer  or  manager  shall  employ, 
upon  his  own  account  or  busiaess,  any  of  the  negroes  committed  to  his  care,  by  sending  them  on 
errands,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever,  such  overseer  or  manager  shall  pay  the  sum  of  lOt 
(equal  to  $2  14)  for  every  day  he  or  they  shall  so  employ  any  negro  committed  to  the  core  of  such 
overseer  or  manager.  (This  penalty,  another  part  of  the  act,  section  Ist,  dirv>ots  to  be  recovered 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  magistrate  now,  in  the  manner  and  form  pro8cril)ed  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts  and  damages.)  The  3d  section  further  provides,  that,  to  establish  the  fact  of  the 
employment  of  the  owner's  slaves  by  the  overseer  or  manager,  the  infornatiim  qf  the  negroes 
shall  bo  sufflciont,  unless  the  orrrseer  or  manager  will  exculpate  himself  on  oath. 

In  the  caj*e  of  Dillard  vs.  Wallace,  I  ruled  that  this  provision  was  obsolete  from  non-user. 
The  Court  of  Appeals,  admitting  that  its  enforcement  had  been  hitherto  unknown — and  ninety 
years  hod  then  elapsed  fjrom  its  enactment — held  that  it  was  still  not  obsolete.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  law,  however  anomalous  in  its  provision  about  evidence,  still  to  be  enforced. 

If  any  slave  shall  be  beat,  bruisSd,  maimed  or  disabled,  in  the  lawful  business  or  service  of  his 
master,  owner,  oversoer,  or  other  person  having  charge  of  such  slave,  by  any  person  or  persons 
not  huvini;  sufficient  cause  or  authority  (of  which  cause  the  magistrate  trying  the  case  is  to 
Judge),  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  AOs.  current  money,  equal  to  bsM.  sterling,  or  $1  20,  to  the  use  of 
the  poor  of  the  district  or  parish.  If  the  slave  or  slaves  be  maimed,  or  disabled  from  performing 
his  or  her  or  their  work,  the  person  or  persons  heating  the  slave  studl  also  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
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owner  lbs.  cnrrent  mon«j,  equal  to  about  44  cents,  for  ererj  daj  be  nuiy  be  unable  to  diccbar^ 
hi«  ugnal  gervlce,  and  the  charpj  of  the  euro  of  such  slave.  If  the  damages  in  the  whole  do  not 
exoeod  £20  current  money,  equal  to  $12  27,  they,  aa  alw)  the  penalty  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  may 
be  recovered  before  a  m^stratc;  and  if  the  offender  Ahall  produce  no  goods,  on  which  the  aam^ 
may  be  levied,  the  magistrate  is  authorised  to  commit  him  to  jail  until  the  same  be  paid. 

These  provisions  have  been  very  little  noticed,  and  furnish  so  poor  a  relief  lor  the  abuse  to  wbkh 
they  apply,  that  they  will  rfcrely  be  resorted  to.  Tlie  actioq  of  tresspass  is  an  abundantly  better 
remedy.  Still,  this  law  exists,  and  may.  in  Ibe  case  described  in  the  act,  be  resorted  to  by  own- 
ers, if  they  choose  so  to  do.  They  cannot,  however,  have  this  remedy  and  also  an  action  of  tret- 
pass. 

Any  person  who  shall  give  a  ticket  or  written  permit  to  a  slave^  the  property  oA  or  under  the 
charge  of,  another  (without  the  consent,  or  against  the  will,  of  such  owner,  or  pcrsoo  havij^ 
chartre),  aulhorizing  such  slave  to  be  absent,  or  to  deal,  trade  or  traffic,  such  person  is  liable  to 
be  indicted,  and,  on  conviction,  to  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $10UO,  and  teiprisonment 
not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

Notwithstanding  this  act,  a  person  who  might  give  a  ticket  to  a  slave,  wiih  a  view  to  aid  a 
slave  in  running  away,  and  departing  from  his  master's  service,  might  be  tried  and  capitally 
convicted  under  the  act  of  1754. 

If  a  white  person  harbor,  ennceal  or  enUrtain^  any  nnmway  or  ftigitive  slave,  be  wr  she  is  I^ 
ble  to  be  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  or  prosecuted  in  a  civil  action  for  damages,  at  the  election 
of  the  owner  or  pc^rson  injured.  If  indicted  and  convicted,  the  offender  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000.  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  twelve  months.  The  owner  may  proceed  by  in- 
dictment, and  also  civilly,  at  the  same  time — he  cannot  be  put  to  his  election  until  the  triaL 

If  a  person  be  maimed,  wounded  or  disabled,  in  pursuing,  apprehending  or  tiddng,  any  slave 
that  is  run  away,  or  charged  with  any  criminal  offense,  or  in  doing  any  thing  else,  in  obedience 
to  the  act  of  1740,  he  fhall  receive  such  reward  from  the  public  as  the  General  A*#embly  may 
think  fit ;  and  if  he  be  killed,  his  heirs,  executors  or  administrators,  shall  receive  the  same. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  claim  has  ever  been  made  under  thi*»  law.  Still,  however,  it  aeemt  to 
be  of  force,  and  a  claimant  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  its  provbions. 

The  Court  trying  and  capitally  convicting  a  slave  is  to  appraise  the  same,  not  exceeding  S200, 
and  certify  such  appraisement  to  the  treasurer  of  the  ai vision,  within  which  the  slave  may  b^ 
condemned ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  slave  being  executed  in  purtuance  of  the  sentence,  the  tre*- 
Burer  is  directed  to  pay  the  appraisement  to  the  owner. 

If  a  white  person  game  with  a  free  negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo,  or  slave,  or  shall  bet  upon  any 
game  played,  wherein  one  of  the  parties  is  a  free  negro,  mulatto,  mestiso  or  slave,  or  shall  be 
willingly  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  where  any  game  of  chance  is  played,  as  aforeswd.  in  socfa 
cose,  such  white  person,  upon  conviction  by  indictment,  is  liable  to  receive  thirty-nine  lash«'f%  and 
to  be  fined  and  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court;  one  half  of  the  fine  is  to  go  to  the  in- 
former, the  other  half  to  the  State. 

Any  shop-keeper,  trader  or  other  person,  by  himself  or  any  other  person  acting  for  hfan  or  ber, 
who  shall  buy  or  purchase  ftt)m  any  slave,  in  any  part  of  this  Btate,  any  com,  rioe,  peas  or  other 
grain,  bacon,  flour,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  blades,  hay,  or  any  other  article  whatsoever,  or  shall 
otherwise  deal,  trade  or  traffic,  with  any  slave  not  having  a  permit  so  to  deal,  trade  or  traffic,  or 
to  sell  any  such  article,  from  or  under  the  hand  of  his  mast^>r  or  owner,  or  ancb  other  person  as 
may  have  the  care  and  management  of  such  slave,  upon  conviction,  is  liable  to  be  fined,  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000,  and  to  be  Imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months  nor  leas  than  one  month.  It 
is  the  imsiucss  of  the  party  trading  with  the  slave,  to  produce  and  prove  the  permit. 

If  a  slave  enter  a  shop,  store,  or  house  of  any  kind,  used  for  dealing,  trading  and  traffiddv^, 
with  an  article,  and  come  out  without  the  same,  or  enter  without  an  article,  and  come  out  wim 
one,  it  is  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  the  owner,  or  person  occupying  the  same  for  trade,  in  an 
indictment  under  the  act  of  1817. 

If  a  white  person,  being  a  distiller,  vender  or  retailer,  of  spirituous  liquors,  shall  sell,  exchange, 
give,  or  in  any  otherwise,  deliver  any  spirituous  liquors  to  any  slave,  except  upon  the  uritten 
and  express  order  of  the  owner  or  p<'r8on  having  the  care  and  management  of  the  slave,  he  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  $100,  and  imprisoned  not  exceeding  six  months;  one  half 
of  the  said  fine  to  the  use  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  State. 

One  effect  resulting  fh)m  the  act,  and  certainly  neither  intended  nor  anticipated  by  the  legis- 
lature, was  to  repeal  the  jienalty  of  the  act  of  W17,  quoad  distillers,  venders  and  retailers  (the 
very  persons  who,  above  all  others,  ought  to  bear  the  heaviest  pi-naltie*),  in  relation  to  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  rule  of  evidence  established  by  .the  act  of  1817,  as  to  the 
production  and  proof  of  the  permit,  still  remains  in  force. 

In  an  indictment  for  trading  with  a  slave,  or  giving  or  delivering  spirituous  liquors  to  a  slave, 
it  is  neeesiary  that  the  slave  should  be  described,  when  possibV,  by  his  own  and  bis  owner's 
name,  or,  if  that  be  not  jwssible,  bv  some  equivalent  description  of  tl\e  slave. 

In  iudictments  under  the  act  of  1834,  although  the  rule  of  evidence  established  by  its  5th  sec- 
tion does  not  apply,  and  so,  too,  under  the  act  of  1817,  where  the  trading  is  not  in  a  "  shop, 
store,  or  house  of  any  kind,  used  for  trading,"  yet  if  the  slave  be  seen  to  enter  with  an  article, 
and  come  out  without  it,  or  to  enter  without  an  article  and  come  out  with  one,  it  is  a  fact  from 
which,  at  common  la»r,  a  presumption  may  arise  of  guilt,  and  on  which  the  jury  may  coor 
Tict. 

It  was  decided,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1S17,  that  the  sale  to  a  slave  of  any 
ariirle  whatsoevfT,  or  purchase  frum  a  slave  of  any  articU  whatsoctxTf  belonging  to  the  slave,  his 
master,  or  any  other  person,  was  a  violation  of  the  law. 

If  the  master  or  overseer,  or  other  person  having  Charge  of  the  slave,  send  a  slave  with  goods 
to  detect  another  in  dealing,  tilling  or  trafficking,  with  a  alai/ie,  and  stand  by  and  seethe  trading, 
it  does  not  excuse  the  defendanf — he  still  is  guilty. 

If  the  owner,  or  overseer,  or  other  person  having  charge  of  the  slave,  go  with  him  to  make  the 
sale  or  purchase,  and  stand  by  and  aivent  to  the  same,  the  vendor  f{ould  not  be  guilty.  For 
then  the  trading  might  be  regardcil  as  that  of  the  master  by  his  slave. 

If  the  trader  be  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  slaves,  and  had  authorised  his  clerk  so  to  trade, 
be  may  be  convicted  for  a  trading  with  a  slave  by  his  clerk  in  his  absence.    But  the  prindpttl 
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Mnnot  be  erlminallj  «iswer»ble  for  the  act  of  his  clerk,  unless  done  with  his  knowledge  and 
oonsont,  actual  or  implied.    The  same  rule  holds  as  to  a  partner. 

An  overseer  trading  with  his  employer's  slaves  may  be  indicted  and  convicted  under  the  act  of 
1817.       ' 

Before  the  act  of  '34,  a  person  who  sold  liquor  to  a  slave  might  be  indicted  for  trading  with  a 
slave  without  a  ticket,  and  also  for  retailing.  It  follows,  since  the  act  of  '34  is  substituted  for 
that  of  '17,  so  far  as  the  penalty  is  concerned,  that  a  person  now  may  be  indicted  for  selling, 
giving,  exchanging  or  delWering,  spirituous  liciuors  to  aslave,  a^d  fi>r  retailing  without  a  license, 
ftlthout^h  there  be  but  one  sale  and  delivery. 

If  one  sell  spirituous  liquor  to  a  slave,  or  to  another  for  him,  without  a  permit  from  his  own- 
er, employer,  or  other  person  having  charge  of  him,  and  the  slave  die  in  consequence  of  the  too 
frinQ  u^e  of  the  liquor  so  sold,  the  person  so  selling  is  liable,  in  an  action  on  the  case,  for  the  value 
of  the  ^Iave  to  the  owner. 

A  licen.^e  to  retail  cannot  be  granted  to  an  applicant,  unless  he  will  swear  that  he  will  not, 
during  his  license,  sell,  give,  exchange,  barter,  or  otherwise  deliver,  spirituous  liquors  to  any 
slave  contrary  to  the  law  on  that  subject.  If  he  has  been  engaged  before  in  the  business,  he 
must  also  swear  that  he  has  not,  during  his  past  license,  sold,  given,  delivered,  exchanged,  bar* 
tcred,  or  otherwise  delivered,  spirituous  liquors  to  a  slave  contrary  to  law. 

If  a  master,  or  other  person  having  charge  of  a  slave  who  may  be  accused  of  any  capital  or 
other  crime,  shall  conceal  or  convey  away  such  slave,  so  that  ho  cannot  bo  brought  to  trial  and 
punishment,  such  master  or  other  person  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  £250  current  money,  equal  to 
£36  1^.  h(i.  or  |I53  58,  if  the  crime  be  capital ;  if  not  capital,  then  the  forfeiture  is  £50  currency, 
equal  to  £7  3«.  3d.,  or  $30  70.  This  provision,  in  capital  felonies,  supersedes  the  common  law  of- 
fense of  accessory,  after  the  fact  in  a  crime  committed  by  a  slave,  so  far  as  owners  and  other  per- 
sons having  charge  of  a  slave  may  bo  concerned. 

A  master  is  liable  fa  the  acts  of  his  slave,  done  negligently,  unskillAilly  or  willfully,  in  the 
eourse  of  any  public  employment  or  business  carried  on  by  him,  under  the  authority,  or  with  the 
•onsent  of  his  master.  At  whtrt  a  slave  navigating  his  master's  vessel,  so  rugligeniii/  managed 
his  craft  as  to  Injure  a  wharf  or  to  run  down  a  car  of  fish ;  or,  where  a  slave  carpenter,  with  his 
master's  assent,  actual  or  implied,  undertakes  to  repair  a  house,  and,  in  doing  it,  does  it  so  nn- 
ikW/ully  that  the  whole  building  falls  down ;  or,  where  a  slave  blacksmith,  in  shooing  a  horse, 
becomes  enraged  with  him,  and  xmUfuUy  knocks  out  the  horse's  eye  with  his  shoeing  hammer^* 
in  all  these  cases,  the  master  is  liable,  according  to  the  principles  which  I  have  above  stated. 

The  master  is  not  liable  for  the  unauthorised  acts  of  his  slave,  done  without  his  knowledge  or 
eonscnt,  actual  or  implied,  and  not  in  any  public  business  or  employment,  in  which  ho  has 
placed  his  slave. 

Any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  on  his,  her  or  their  own  behalf,  or  under  color  or  in  virtue 
of  any  commission  or  authority  m>m  any  State  or  public  authority  of  any  State  in  this  Union, 
or  any  foreign  power,  come  within  this  State,  with  the  intent  to  disturb,  hinder  or  counteract, 
the  operation  of  laws,  made  or  to  be  made,  in  relation  to  slaves,  true  negroes,  mulattoes  and 
mestiioes,  are  liable  to  be  arrested,  and,  if  not  bailed ,  committed  to  jail  by  any  of  the  judges  of 
this  StAto,  including  the  recorder,  for  a  high  misdemeanor;  and,  on  conviction,  is  liable  to  be 
sentenced  to  banishment  ftrom  the  State,  and  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Any  person  within  this  State,  who  shall,  at  any  time,  accept  any  commission  or  authority  flrom 
any  State,  or  public  authority  of  any  State  in  this  Union,  or  from  any  foreign  power,  in  n>lation 
to  slaves  or  tree  persons  of  color,  and  who  shall  commit  any  overt  act,  with  an  intent  to  disturb 
the  peace  or  security  of  this  State,  or  with  intent  to  disturb,  counteract  or  hinder,  the  laws  of 
this  State,  made  or  to  be  made,  in  relation  to  slaves  or  free  negroes,  mulattoes  or  me.xtiioes, 
shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thercoC  shall  be  sentenced  to 
pay,  for  the  first  offense,  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,U00,  and  to  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one 
year ;  and,  for  the  second  offense,  he  shall  be  imprihoned  seven  years,  and  pay  a  fine  not  less 
than  <1,n00,  or  be  banished  from  the  State,  as  the  Court  shall  see  fit. 

The  Crovemor's  duty  is,  to  require  all  persons  who  come  into  this  State,  for  the  purposes,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  stated  in  the  first  Miction  of  the  act  of  '4i,  and  the  preceding  29th  sec- 
tion of  this  digest,  to  depart  ttom  the  State  in  48  hours  after  such  notice ;  and  such  persons  shall 
thereupon  b«;  bound  to  depart ;  and,  failing  to  do  so,  they  are  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction,  are  to  be  sentenced  to  be  banished  from  the  State,  and  to  such  fine  and  impris- 
onment as  the  court  may  think  expedient, 

l^uy  ^rson  convicted  a  second  or  any  subsequent  time,  udder  the  first  and  third  siK-tions 
of  th<>  art  of  '44,  set  out  in  the  preceding  29th  and  3lst  sections  of  this  digest,  is  to  be  imprisoned  | 
not  ]e8.<4  than  seven  years,  to  pay  a  fine  not  less  than  $1,000,  and  to  bo  ^nished  from  the  State. 

It  is  the  duty  of  tho  sheriff  of  the  district,  to  execute  the  sentence  of  banishment,  by  sending 
the  offender  out  of  the  State;  and  if  he  shall  return  ^unless  by  unavoidable  aooident),  the  sheria 
of  the  district  where  he  may  be  found  is  ^'-tohoUi*^  him  in  close  confinement,  under  the  original 
sentence,  nntil  he  shall  enter  into  a  recognisance  to  leave  the  StAte  and  never  to  return. 

Free  negrdes,  mulattoes  and  nv^stizocs,  entering  this  State  as  cook,  steward  or  mariner,  or  In 
any  othor  employment,  on  boara  any  vessel,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  2d  section  of 
the  act  of '35,  and  which  is  set  out  and  prescribed  in  the  59th  section  of  chapter  1,  of  this  digest, 
and  who  may  be  apprehended  and  confined  by  the  sheriff,  are  not  entitled  to  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

If  the  sheriff  shall,  by  the  usual  posse  comitatus  and  the  civil  authorities,  not  be  able  to  en- 
force tho  provisions  of  the  act  of  '35,  the  Governor,  on  a  requision  made  on  him  and  signed  by 
the  sheriff,  is  required  to  order  out  a  f^ufflcient  number  of  the  militia  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the 
ease,  to  bo  placed  under  the  command  of  discreet  officers,  who  shall  be  ordered  tp  give  the  sheriff 
the  aid  necessary  to  execute  the  said  act. 


1.  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  DEATH. 

In  the  last  number  of  that  ably  conducted  work,  the  MediralJoumcU  of  this 
citj,  Dr.  Dowler  publishes  a  singularly  attractive  and  interesting  commanica- 
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■J  pr.  Dowler  is  one  of  Hie  most  learned 
"^  «  degree  tliat  Bcorcely  any  other  than  s 

^  sccunniiaLed,  alre&dy,  manj  large  vol- 
[die  highest  interest  and  importance.  His 
I  repiit^tion  in  this  couotry  and  in  Europe. 
s^LiI  a  man  be  spared  to  the  cause  of  scl- 

Dovler  is  rebutting  the  presumplious  of 
as  far  as  posaibio,  ezamioeB  tn  aetermine 
upon  eridences,  or  tigm,  of  death.  These 
lounds  of  the  heurt;  Bimultoneous  lelazB' 
;lobe  of  the  eye,  vith  ioKS  of  Iraosparency 

absence  of  muBCiilAr  contractibility  ond^ 

he  Shokspcarea: 


es  the  feather : 

"  Br  tfatH  gnUi  or  bmth 


— ,,  friar  tells  Juliet  what  the  signs  of  death  are : 

"  No  pulic  Bhkll  keep 

A-otmiwM.SnwS;''  '"™™ 
Ttao  MH  an  th7  llpe  uid  cbHb  Aa,\\fadc 
Topsljuhei:  tbTcyeif  vIndows/crU; 
KBch  T*rt  drprind  of  nnnZf  avtemment 
ebatl  Miff  atidH-xrk  and  Old  appear." 

The  Shakspearean  test,  the  Doctor  tliinks.  may  be  fortified  by  other  rctpirB- 
tory  phenomena,  viz.;  (he  peculiar  progressive,  or,  rather,  Tetrogresdivo  manner 
by  vbich  respiration  recedes  from  the  lungs  to  the  trachea,  from  the  latter  to  the 
larynx,  from  the  laryni  to  the  mouth,  and  from  the  mouth  to  (hs  very  lipe,  Ac 
We  extract  a  few  passages  from  the  pamphlet  on  the 


■■  TMn  Is  mucb  rrldann  f lUnt,  ataowliig  Omt  AtiOi  I)  oftsn  auttoDdfd  with  Bnr 
lalinu,  the  poi'C.  whlls  In  thu  Monj,  diii  not  sppmr  to  luOer.  Hs  uluUil  ft  Meiul  tl 
la  room :  ■■  Onoil  dnj-  "niJ  adieu-*  lerj  long  aiUeu  "— «nii  LBitantljr  •ipireJ.  The  | 
if]lr,Ju:il1vfitrT  lifi  dledi  nid  that  fap  hkduo  pnin,  onlr  a  little- dlfllraltr  la  XwpIhk  i 

"Ooethe,  nt  the  (Re  of  Vlchtf-tira,  died  at  Wrlmer,  Hnrch  iM.  1832.  wMiaut  an;  kp 
cr1n)[.    A  fi'w  minntei  belbrp  bli  dcvlh.  be  a1l<A]  tiir  writing  malerUU,  thU  bo  ult 


M  b1*  bloffrnphi^n  aHlnu,  aiut  u  bli  epilaph  Indk 


;  the  rtiKTfB  urorh  Teriflcd  tbe  pnfpbc^,  uid  bs  eiplretl  al 

'Now  proof  tbat  di'klb n»J  take  p!ft«  wEtbaut  pain.  Is  nflordni  bj  tbo  renmC dliroTtrj  Afmt 
hcLicT  sKi'nta;  »  clbur,  ftc  RoTFrnl  pnwn«.  In  dllti'rent  DiLiuiu.  bavodlnd.  from  labslsCloiL 
lew  limn  on»  minute,  aciMirdlng  to  tbe  peporuof  lundrjponipc-lnnt  wiliM»e>.   Tbe  Inhnlmhiii 

mrtnii.     Ilenoe,  It  bi  to  be  bnpod,  that  lb*  benu.olent  logWmlor.  of  our'  conntTT  wUI  pniiill 

'  pAlbUuir.  ft  tempoTnry  death,  bi  palul^^iu.  Death  HompHmee  appFoarbea  the  rharaeUr  of  M 
turlfrU  nh-^p;  not  more  psInfaL  probftbly-  than  tbc  niifbUnan.    The  inoriu^.  or  r^tilng  r^ 

'The  painofdeftth  differs  greatly  In  dllTvnnt  mm.  In  lun-ftinkii,  In  the  llntd«rrc.  alwaji 
il  (geucroll}  to  In  leu  than  an  hour),  there  la  not  a  tiaoe  ol  eeautlon ;  u  ttated  by  blood  M 
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tings,  sinapisms,  oold  water,  lee,  ke.    There  Is  evidenoe  extant,  showing  that  persons  who  had 
undergone  apparent  death— ^uid  with  it,  probably,  all  the  pains  of  actual  death---had  sufiFered  lit- 
tle, except  during  resutciUUion.  . 
*<The  idoal  of  death,  particularly  a  riolent  death,  is  fHghtAiL    Its  actual  sufllsring  must  often   I 
be  trifling,  as  in  case  of  death  fh>m  a  cannon  ball.    A  few  persons  hare  expressed  a  preCerenoe  J^ 
tor  a  violent  death  as  being  the  easiest    Sir  John  Moore,  Nelson,  and  others,  expressed  a  wish  to   ^ 
die,  as  they  did,  in  battle.    *  Pliny  considered  an  instantaneous  death  the  greatest  felicity  of  li& ; 
and  Augustus  held  a  somewhat  similar  opinion.    Caosar  desired  the  death  which  was  most  sud- 
den  and  unexpected/ 

<<  With  respect  to  ^parent  (or  what  is  the  same  thing,  so  fiur  as  Mentation  is  conoemed),  real 
death  flrom  drowning,  the  testimony  appears  to  show  that  it  is  almost  painless.  The  London 
Qua^rly  Review  says,  *  The  struggles  at  the  outset  are  prompted  by  terror,  not  by  pain,  which 
commences  later,  and  is  soon  suooceded  by  a  pleating  languor ;  nay,  some,  if  not  the  majority, 
escape  altogether  the  interval  of  ntffiring.  A  highly  distinguished  officer,  still  liring,  spealu  of  dAs  ■ 
tfAaX  ohKnoe  of  pain  when  under  the  wares;  but  adds  a  drcnmstance  of  startling  interest,  name* 
ly :  that  during  the  few  moments  of  consciousness,  the  whole  events  of  his  previous  11^,  firom  1 
childhood,  seemed  to  repass  with  lightning-like  rapidity  and  brightness  before  his  eyes. '  ^ 

**  <  Of  ail  modes  of  execution  hitherto  practiced,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  hanging  is  the  best 
I  have  seen  it  performed  in  the  most  bungling  manner,  so  that  the  criminal's  legs  reached  the 
ground  ;  nevertheless,  the  death  was  almost  instantaneous,  and  almost  without  a  struflcle.  The 
London  Quarterly  Review  maintains  that  the  evidence  is  Aill  and  complete,  showing,  from  per- 
sons restored  to  life,  that  death  firom  han^ng  is  as  easy  as  oould  be  desired;  all  agreeing  Uiat 
after  a  momentary  uneasiness,  a  ^aturahU  feeling  immediately  suooeeds ;  beautiful  colors,  of 
various  hues,  start  up  before  the  sight,  which  having  been  gased  on  for  a  short  time,  all  the  rest 
is  oblivion.  Although  this  direct  intorntd  evidence  cannot  be  obtained  in  cases  of  decapitation, 
yet  external  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  the  persistence  of  sensation  for  a  considerable  jpe- 
riod  after  this  latter  mode  of  execution.  It  is  said  that  the  lips  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  moved 
and  prayed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  was^headed.  As  the  word  ^  murdtr  *'  was  called 
into  the  ear  of  a  criminal  who  was  executed  for  this  crime,  at  Goblents,  the  half  clased  e^ee 
opened  wide,  and  he  stared  with  an  expression  of  astonishment  at  those  who  stood  before  him. 
Wendt  relates,  that,  having  put  his  mouth  to  the  criminal's  ear,  and  called  him  by  name,  the 
eyes  (of  the  decapitated)  turned  to  the  side  firom  whence  the  sound  came.*  '7 

<*  Death  firom  congelation,  firightful  as  it  is  usually  thought  to  be,  Judging  from  the  pain  which  i 
a  slighter  degree  of  oold  produces,  is  nearly  f^ee  fh>m  suffering.    Here  the  proof  is  abundantJ 
During  the  retreat  of  Napoleon's  grand  army  fh>m  Moscow,  in  1812,  cold,  in  connection  with  t^ 
tigue  and  want,  destroyed  more  soldiers  than  battle — amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand.    The  benumbed  soldier  laid  himself  down  to  sleep  ki  the  snow,  knowing  well,  fh>m 
daily  observation,  that  it  would  prove  to  be  his  winding  sheet    Intense  oold,  it  has  been  observed, 
produces  a  tendency  to  sleep,  which  is  at  once  delicious  and  almost  irrepressible.    To  resist  only,  lT* 
painful .    The  patient  prefers  yielding  to  the  fascination,  fatal  though  it  be.    Larrey,  the  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  grand  army,  deBcribes  death  from  cold  as  beginning  with  paralytic  torpor,  and  ending  inj 
an  apoplectic  slumber.    Beaupre,  one  of  his  coadjutors,  yielded  himself  to  this  'delicious  sleep,' 
but  wae  fortunately  aroused  by  the  cries,  oaths  and  blows,  of  two  soldiers  who  were  killing  an  ex- 
hausUnl  horeo  that  had  (alien  near  him.    lie  arose,  leaving  eight  fhoen  corpses  at  the  spot  where 
he  had  been  slumbering. 

**  Nature,  kinder  to  man  than  he  is  to  his  brother  man,  deals  gently  with  the  dying,  and  • 
smoothes  the  w^  to  the  tomb.    There  is  not  a  single  disease  in  the  whole  nosology,  but  what  is, 
in  its  most  painful  form,  euthanasia  bliss,  compared  with  the  horrible  tortures,  particularly  by._ 
fire,  which  the  Church  and  State  invented  and  practiced  at  former  periods. 

"  That  pious  king,  Henry  Vm,  the  reformer,  publicly  executed,  often  with  the  most  horrible 
tortures,  no  fewer  than  22,000  persons,  in  England  and  Wales,  chiefly  for  heresy  agahist  himself 
and  Ood  I  According  to  Dr.  Dick,  the  inquisition  caused  34,656  to  be  burned  alive,  for  heresy, 
during  the  278  years  ending  in  A.  D.  1769;  and,  at  difiTerent  periods,  thirty  thousand  ladies  were 
burned  by  that  tribunal,  for  witchcraft  alone.  Science  was  made  to  stand  by,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine how  fitf  torture  could  be  practiced  without  extinguishing  life  too  soon,  lest  the  sufferer 
should  ftdl  to  taste  the  agony  si^fficientljf.  The  rack,  impalement,  drowning,  quartering,  the  wheel, 
the  screw,  the  wedge,  and  the  like,  were  pleasant,  compared  with  those  slow  fires  which  were 
kindled  for  such  as  dared  to  think  for  themselves. 

**  In  1827,  in  Gottingen,  and  in  1841,  in  Prussia,  the  cruel  punlshmentof  the  wheel  was  still  used. 

"  The  victim,  stretched  around  the  wheel,  after  various  other  tortures,  his  limlw  having  l>een 
broken,  at  interval^  in  eight  places,  l^  blows  with  an  iron  bar,  was,  at  length,  in  some  cases, 
allowed  the  favor  of  two  or  three  blows  over  the  stomach,  called  oom»  de  grace  I  but  even  these 
coveted  blows  often  failed  to  extihguish  a  tenadous  vitality. 

**  The  mental  and  moral  aspects  of  death  deserve  the  utmost  attentidn  of  the  physician,  since  it 
it  his  duty,  as  fkr  as  in  hhn  lies,  to 

**  *  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 

Pluok  fh>m  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 
Base  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 
And,  with  Bome  sweet,  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stufl'd  bosom  df  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart' " 

3.  BLACK  AND  MULATTO  POPULATION  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

[  In  a  late  number,  we  referred  to  the  publications  of  a  New  York  society  In  opposition  to  the 
abolition  movements  going  on  in  their  midst.  From  one  of  these  pamphlets  we  make  an  inter* 
esting  extract.— Ed.  ] 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Clinginan,  of  North  Carolina,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  cen- 
sus board,  urging  the  importance  of  more  accurate  information  than  ha^  hither^ 
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to  been  elicited  with  reference  to  the  black  race,  and  especially  to  that  portion 
of  it  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  between  the  black  ana  white  races.  The  last 
census  was  notoriously  faulty  in  this  respect,  and,  owing  to  the  conflicting  ec- 
tremes  of  opinion  and  assertion  which  have  been  adduced  by  the  parties  who 
are  associated  most  intimately  with  the  interests  of  the  negro  population,  nothing 
like  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  black  race  in  the  United  States  has  been 
arrived  at.  In  the  South,  the  negro  is  described  as  hardly  human — incapable 
of  refinement  or  intellectual  advance;  while  the  abolitionists  extol  him  as  natu- 
rally the  equal  of  the  white  man,  physically  and  mentally.  So  that  it  is  a  mooted 
question  wnether  slavery  has  degeneratea,  or  freedom  dt  the  iTorth  has  imprbv- 
ed,  the  negro. 

It  appears,  at  all  events.,  certain  that  the  mixed  race  exhibits  powers  ynore 
susceptible  of  cultivation  than  the  pure  African.  They  are  selected  at  the  South 
for  the  performance  of  duties  requiring  higher  capacities  than  are  possessed  by 
the  mere  field  negro;  and  at  the  North,  every  day's  observation  shows  that  the 
mulatto  is  endowed  with  mental  gifts  superior  to  nis  black  brother.  But  wheth- 
the  mulatto  deteriorates  physically  in  proportion  as  he  ascends  in  the  intellec- 
tual scale,  is  the  question  of  the  highest  importance,  considering  the  ratio  in 
which  this  portion  of  our  population  is  increasing. 

It  has  been  lately  asserted  by  men  who  have  made  this  branch  of  science  their 
study,  that  the  hyoridity  of  animals  is,  in  course  of  time,  fatal  to  their  powers 
of  procreation — and  that  after  two  or  threejgenerations,  the  mulatto  (the  hybrid 
man)  loses  this  power,  as  does  the  mule.  This  theory  argues  a  diversity  of  the 
human  race;  and  is,  of  course,  violently  opposed  by  the  advocates  of  its  unity; 
but  hypothesis  and  controversy  are  alike  powerless  to  elucidate  a  truth  which 
depends  upon  statistics  for  its  developments.  Hence  the  inportauce  of  Mr. 
Clin^man*8  suggestion  to  ascertain  not  only  the  number  of  all  such  persons, 
whether  free  or  slaves— of  extending  inquiries  as  to  the  parentii  of  the  mulatto 
population,  whether  they  were  black,  white,  or  mixed — and  going  on  still  fur- 
ther back,  where  necessary,  until  the  pedigree  Is  traced  back  to  the  individual 
white  and  black  races.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  a  writer  in  the  Boston 
"  Medical  Journal "  states  the  following  facts,  which  are  said  to  have  been  col- 
lected from  authentic  statistics : 

1.  That  ^e  longevity  of  the  pure  African  is  greater  than  that  of  the  inhabit- 
,  ants  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 

3.  That  the  mulattoes  (t.  e.  those  born  of  parents,  one  being  African,  and  the 
other  Caucasian,  or  white)  are  decidedly  the  shortest  lived  of  any  class  of  the 
human  race. 

3.  That  mulattoes  are  more  liable  to  die  under  the  age  of  twenty-five,  than  the 
whites  or  blacks>  between  these  ages — ^from  forty  to  mty-six,  50  to  1 — and  from 
fifty-five  to  seventy,  100  to  1. 

4.  That  the  mortality  of  the  free  people  of  color  in  the  United  States-  is  more 
than  one  hundred  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  slaves. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  negro  will  care  about  a  change  to  freedom,  if 
its  only  benefit  is  a  short  cut  to  the  grate.  There  is  no  question  but  slavery  is 
an  evil,  but  statistics  of  mortality  proves,  that  as  far  as  tlie  negro  is  concerned, 
poverty  is  one  hundred  fold  the  greater  evil. 

The  abolitionists  seem  always  to  be  unacquainted  with  one  fact — that  the  re< 
lation  between  master  and  slave,  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  universid  forma 
of  property  and  servitude  in  the  world.  Mr.  Calhoun  may  be  sneered  at  by  some 
of  the  long  eared  Solomons  of  the  northern  press,  but  Jiis  arguments  on  this  sub- 
ject have  never  yet  been  answered.  He  says  truly  that  the  slave  property  is  so 
AifoiENT,  that  there  is  no  record  of  its  origin.  It  is  probably  more  ancient  than 
separate  and  distinct  property  in  lands,  and  quite  as  easily  defended  on  abstract 
principles.  So  far  from  oeing  created  by  positive  enactment,  I  know  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  it  ever  was,  or  to  express  it  more  accurately,  in  which  it  had  its 
origin  in  acts  of  legislatures.  It  is  always  older  than  the  laws  which  undertake 
to  regulate  it,  and  such  is  the  case  with  slavery  as  it  exists  with  us.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  slaves  in  Africa — ^they  Were  bought  as  slaves,  brought  here 
as  slaves,  sola  here  as  laves,  and  held  as  slaves,  long  before  any  enactment  made 
them  slaves.  I  even  doubt  whether  there  is  a  sin^e  State  in  the  South,  that 
even  enacted  them  to  be  slaves.  There  are  hundreds  of  acts  that  recognize  and 
regulate  them  as  such,  but  none,  I  apprehend,  that  undertake  to  create  them 
slaves.    Master  and  slaves  are  constantly  regarded  as  pre-existing  relations. 
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4.  NEW  ORLEANS  ENTERPRISE. 


How  melancholy  is  the  reflection,  that  we  are  here  almost  witliout  hope  of  any 
display  of  public  Bpirit.  Every  thine  worthy  of  the  name  proves  to  be  an  abor- 
tion. There  is  no  man  will  put  his  shoulders  to  the  wheel — no  man  will  bring 
forward  his  capital.  The  citizens  will  assemble  in  tliousands  and  pass  resolu- 
tions about  a  Tehuantepec  railroad,  but  who  knows  now  what  has  become  of 
thal^ road,  and  of  the  committee  that  were  appointed  to  report?  What  is  tlio 
condition  of  the  Belviderc  iron  works  ?  Where  is  the  projected  cotton  factory, 
which,  some  moatlis  a^o,  was  stated  in  course  of  immediate  organization  V 
What  is  the  condition  of  the  scientific  and  literary  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity? A  building  is  half  finished,  and  will  remain  half  finished,  for  all  the 
money  is  eone  I 

NeAV  Orleans  is  tlie  third  city  in  the  United  States  in  population,  and  the  sec- 
ond in  conmiercial  rank ;  the  sum  of  our  home  trade,  m  exporta  and  imports, 
reaching,  in  value,  nearly  $175,000,000 — little  short  of  the  whole  foTclgn  com- 
merce of  the  country  a  few  years  ago  ! 

With  such  a  population  and  such  a  commerce,  we  have,  up  to  this  period,  con- 
tributed not  a  single  great  public  work — reaping,  to  use  a  figure  of  speech,  and 
considering  what  nature  has  done  for  us,  where  we  have  not  sown.  In  this  period, 
and  a  little  longer,  Boston  and  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  and  now  Mobile,  have  thrown  out  arms  of  iron  to  grasp  every  part  of 
the  {jreat  interior  surrounding  them  ;  and,  by  the  railroad  and  the  canal,  have 
created  for  themselves  artificial  rivers,  promising,  and  in  some  cases  even  now 
realizing,  as  prolific  wealth  as  our  great  Mississippi  brings  to  us. 

What  nave  we  to  compare  with  the  thousand  miles  of  railroads  centering  at 
Boston,  the  five  hundred  miles  tributary  to  New  York,  two  to  three  hundred  to 
Charleston  and  Savannah  ?  Forsooth  me  Ponchartrain  and  the  CarroUton  rail- 
roads, which,  taken  together,  make  at  least  twelve  miles,  and  the  Mexican  Gulf 
railway,  which,  with  all  the  iron  of  the  old  Nashville  road,  drags  its  slow  and 
rickety  way  along  to  lake  Borgne.  And  this,  too,  even  at  the  moment  that  the 
enterprise  and  energy  and  resources  of  our  sister  city.  Mobile,  are  beiujg  poured 
into  the  lap  of  a  company,  who  are  vigorously  prosecuting  a  road  which  shall 
connect  her  with  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river. 

But  we  are  met  by  those  who  tell  us — True,  we  have  no  railroads,  but  we  do 
not  require  them.  Shall  a  man  wear  glasses  who  sees  very  well,  or  use  crutches 
who  can  run.  and  read.  No ;  nature  has  superseded,  in  our  case,  the  necessity 
for  artificial  works,  in  giving  us  ten  thousand  miles  of  water  courses,  whose 
floods  lave  our  levees. 

Thus  we  are  lulled  to  sleep  by  this  sjrren,  and  shall  only  be  aroused  when  the 
scepter  is  departed  and  our  strength  is  shorn  forever ;  and  men  shall  say  of  us, 
as  they  have  of  another  commercial  mart, 

"  In  youth  she  wm  all  glory — %  new  Tyrel " 
and  chronicle  another  illustration,  that 

"  Trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay." 

If  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  our  neighbors,  in  the  unri- 
valed natural  advantages  we  control,  how  comes  it  that,  in  comparing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  city  with  thut  of  the  great  West,  New  Orleans  has  relatively  declined. 
Why,  at  tliis  moment,  St.  Louis,  our  great  tributary,  is  connecting  herself  with 
Cincinnati  and  the  ^eat  lakes,  on  the  route  to  New  York,  by  a  railroad.  Both 
St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  are  rapidly  gaining  upon  New  Orleans  in  population, 
whilst,  in  the  last  ten  years,  if  the  census  of  1840  be  relied  upon,  which  is  doubt- 
ful, New  Orleans  has  gained  scarcely  any  thing. 

With  all  our  ten  thousand  miles  of  magnificent  "inland  teas"  at  our  doors, 
the  receipts  of  produce  at  the  Hudson  river,  from  the  back  country,  including; 
the  West,  have  readied  Si?75,000,000,  verging  very  fast  upon  the  receipts  of  New 
Orleans;  and  the  railroads  of  Boston  have,  lor  ten  years,  augmented  rapidly  tin' 
population  of  that  city.  The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  this  age  oi  science, 
commercially,  is  as  well  at  Boston  as  at  the  Balize.  The  cities  of  Charleston, 
Savannah  and  Mobile,  seek  to  cut  us  off  from  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee.  We 
have  seen  a  statement,  that  merchandise  can  be  carried  from  that  river  to  Charles- 
ton as  cheap  as  it  can  be  brought  here.  Can  we  doubt  where  it  will  go  ?  The 
Oovemor  ot  Virginia,  a  few  days  ago,  tells  us  that  the  fiatboat,  loaded  at  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony,  will  soon  bie  found  floating  in  the  James  river.  Crescent. 
40  VOL.  II. 
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5.  BOOK  NOTICES. 

BOOKS  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  HARPER  AND  BROTHERS,  THROUGH  J.  B.  STEEL,  NEW 

ORLEANS. 

1.  HuiiB'8  HorroBT  of  Bvoland,  1850,  in  six  Toltunoi.  Wo  have  reoeiyed  the  first  Tolmne  of  thfii 
work,  tlirough  the  courtesies  of  the  publishers,  and  await,  with  some  anxiety,  the  receipt  of  the 
others.  The  edition  is  a  rery  neat  and  oonTenient  one,  and  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  general  &- 
Tor  from  the  thousands  in  our  country  who  would  study,  fh>m  the  liighest  authorities,  the  origin, 
doTelopment  and  progress,  of  those  principles  which  haye  placed  Great  Britain  at  the  hea2^  Df  the 
ciTilized  world,  and  which,  in  their  influences  upon  oursolyes,  haTO  produced  the  most  glorioiu 
results.  Where  can  the  American  student  go  for  light,  with  more  certainty  of  finding  it,  Ulas- 
trating  the  liberties  and  institutions  of  his  country,  than  to  the  pages  of  English  history  ?  And, 
despite  of  his  pngudlces  and  political  bias,  no  author  can  be  read  with  greater  profit  and  inter- 
est than  the  philosopher,  David  Hume. 

This  history  Is  complete,  from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Cnsar  down  to  the  abdication  of  the  second 
James,  and  the  establishment  of  tho  constitution  of  1688.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author,  and  a  biography  prepared  by  himself. 

We  are  delighted  to  find  this  valuable  clara  of  works  now  attracting  the  attention  of  American 
publishers.  It  evinces  an  improved  public  taste  and  sentiment  among  us.  It  was  said,  by  Mr. 
Lyell,  in  1848,  of  English  writers  in  general,  that  they  are  better  known  in  America  than  in  Eu- 
rope. He  also  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Harpers,  that,  in  a  few  months,  60,000  copies  of 
Mncnuley's  History  of  England  were  sold,  where  the  London  publishers  had  disposed  of  but  13,- 
000  copies.  The  American  sale  of  the  book  had  only  begun ;  80,000  copies  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
were  disposed  of.    We  extract  tvom.  Mr.  Lyell  his  description  of 

HABPERS*  PUBUCATIOir  H0U8K. 

«  While  in  Now  York  we  were  taken  by  our  literary  friend.  Mr.  Cogswell,  over  the  printing  and 
publishing  efitablitthment  of  the  Harpers,  the  larfjest  in  America,  and  only  surpassed,  in  the 
scale  of  its  operations,  by  two  or  three  in  Great  ^iritain.  They  give  employment  to  three  hun- 
dred raen,  manufacture  their  own  typos  and  paper,  and  have  a  book  binderr  under  the  Mm« 
roof;  for,  in  order  to  get  out  with  the  utmost  dispatch  the  reprints  of  foreign  works,  not  entitled 
to  copy  rights,  they  require  to  bo  independent  of  aid  from  all  other  traders.  In  one  of  the  upper 
stories,  a  long  line  of  steam  presses  was  throwing  off  sheets  of  various  works,  and  the  greater 
number  were  occupied  with  the  printing  of  a  large,  illustrated  Bible,  and  Morse's  Geography  for 
the  use  of  schools.  In  1845,  the  Harpers  sold  two  millions  of  volumes,  some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
being  only  styled  numbers;  but  these  often  contain  the  reprint  of  an  entire  English  novel,  orig- 
inally published  in  two  or  throe  volumes,  at  the  cost  of  a  guinea  and  a  half-^the  same  being  sold 
here  for  one  or  two  shillings.  Several  of  Bulwer's  tales  are  am^ng  these— 40,000  copies  of  bia 
*'  Last  of  the  Barons  "  having  just  issued  ftom  this  house." 

2.  L\ttke-Day  Pamphlets,  edited  by  Thomas  Carlylo,  No.  L  T7*«  Present  rtme— Carlyle  pre- 
serves his  idiosynci^cics  of  manner  and  thought  in  this  pamphlet,  and  very  powerfully  exposes 
the  disorganising  tendencies  of  modem  European  politics,  and  the  reaction  against  established 
forms  of  government.  He  fears  very  much  for  the  democracy  of  the  age,  characterized  by  him 
as  "anarchy  plus  a  street  constable,"  and  passes  some  severe  strictures  upon  America,  whidi 
were  hardly  worthy  of  a  genius  so  elevated  as  Mr.  Carlylo's.  These  sweeping  donnndationa 
evince  a  mind  less  liberal  and  informed  than  we  had  supposed  his  to  be.  "  Americans  battle  **  he 
says,  and  hero,  perhaps,  he  speaks  the  truth,  "is  yet  to  fight  She  will  have  her  own  agony  and 
her  own  victory,  but  on  other  terms  than  she  is  yet  quite  aware  of." 

3.  Whitb  Jacut,  or  the  Wobld  IK  A  Mam  of  War,  by  Herman  Melville.  Of  this  work,  the  Lon- 
don Morning  Vost  says  truly : 

"  The  perusal  of  it  has  caused  ns  so  much  real,  sterling  pleasure,  that  we  felt  it  a  duty  we  owe, 
both  to  its  author  and  the  public,  to  recommend  It  to  the  latter  in  the  strongest  manner.  It  poa- 
sesses  so  much  that  is  truly  excellent,  expressed  in  such  poetical  and- noble  language,  that  all 
who  read  it  must  be  charmed  with  the  originality  and  greatness  of  the  author's  mind,  and  ac- 
knowlod}?e,  at  once,  that  his  thoughts  are  no  way  inferior  to  his  gracefril  and  unaffected  power  of 
expressiug  them." 

4.  Skxtchxs  of  Minxsota,  the  New  England  of  the  West,  with  incidents  of  travel  in  the  Ter- 
ritory during  the  summer  of  1849,  by  E.  S.  Seymour,  1850. 

Miuesota  is  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  our  countrymen,  and  yet  it  has 
organized  a  territorial  government,  established  schools,  newspapers,  towns,  etc,  and  is  growing 
daily  in  wealth  and  population.  Thousands  will  not  even  be  able  t»  fix  its  local  habitation,  with- 
out reference  to  a  map.  It  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  Maine  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  On  the 
northern  boundary  stretches  out  Canada ;  on  the  east,  lake  Superior  and  Wisconsin ;  on  the  south, 
that  vigorous  little  democracy,  Iowa;  on  the  west,  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth 
rivers.  The  name,  Minesota,  is  the  Indian  i4>pellation  for  St.  Peters  nm— muddy  wiUr.  This 
little  volume  is  prepared  after  a  residence  in  the  country,  and  is,  no  doubt,  intended  to  influenee 
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emigrfttlon  thithenrard.  On  a  sobflequent  occa^n,  we  maj  make  it  the  ground  work  for  some 
markA  upon  the  country. 
.  Cosmos,  a  sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Unirerse  by  Alexander  Ton  Humboldt, 
nslatcd  from  the  Qerman  by  E.  C.  Otte,  in  two  toIs.,  12  mo.,  p.  S75,  367. 
We  have  taken  up  the  perusal  of  this  work  with  no  common  sost  Though  the  style  is  dose, 
pact,  logical,  and  seldom  rising  into  the  ornate,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  work  which  not  often 
tends  the  labors  of  purely  scientific  men.  What  sul^ects  can  arouse  the  feelings  and  warm  up 
ii9f(frinfttion  in  a  higher  degree,  than  those  which  the  Baron  Humboldt  strings  together,  in 
unprctt'nding  array,  in  his  Cosmos,  which  he  defines  to  be  "universe^  ordfr  qf  the  tocrldj  and 
adornment  of  this  universal  order."  From  an  introduction,  in  which  he  surreys  the  whole  field 
of  physical  science,  we  pass  to  the  rarious  heads  of  stars,  planets,  comets,  aerolites,  phenomena 
of  earth,  earthquakes,  plants,  animals,  man,  races,  language.  The  second  volume  contains  two 
parts.  1,  Inducements  to  the  Study  of  Nature ;  2,  History  of  the  Universe  and  the  Progress  of 
Discovery.  This  translation,  by  Otte,  has  the  merit  over  Mrs.  Sabine's  of  being  more  complete. 
The  notes,  by  the  author,  are  equally  interesting  with  the  text. 

6.  Muf onts  or  thi  Litx  axu  Wftinifos  or  Dr.  Chalmxrs,  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hanna,  In  three 
vols. — vol.  i,  12  mo.,  p.  614. 

Every  line  and  page  of  this  work,  relating,  as  it  does,  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  which 
the  Christian  church  has  produced  in  the  present  century,  will  touch  a  cord  in  the  bosom  of  the 
faithful  follower  of  the  Cross,  in  whatever  denominational  caste  he  may  be  included.  The  liter- 
ary  man,  too,  will  study  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Chalmers  with  eminent  interest  and  profit 
Wo  believe  that  nothing,  in  our  language,  surpasses  some  of  his  discourses,  in  which  he  justifies 
as  it  were,  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  by  reconciling  and  harmonising  revelation  with  the  results 
of  physical  science.  He  battles,  with  an  irresistible  arm,  against  infidelity,  whether  it  come  in 
the  shape  of  vain  scoffing  or  profound  investigation.  He  meets  the  geologists,  the  astronomert 
and  anatomists,  and  rescues  the  cause  of  the  Bible  tcom.  any  danger  to  be  derived  through  their 
investigations.  The  volume  before  us  is  occupied  with  the  biography  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  his  diary, 
correspondence,  etc.    We  shall  study  it  with  profit,  and  commend  it  to  our  readers. 

7.  LiFK  or  John  Calvin,  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  and  particularly  firom  his  correspond- 
ence, by  Thomas  H.  Dyer.    12  mo.,  p.  453,  with  a  portrait 

Some  years  ago,  we  prepared,  for  the  Quarterly  Review,  a  critique  upon  the  life  of  Calvin,  by 
Dr.  Smythc,  of  Charleston,  and,  at  that  time,  studied  rather  critically  the  life  of  this  eminent  re- 
former. Mr.  Dyer  has  used  Calvin's  correspondence  chiefly,  in  preparing  the  work,  aad  consulted 
Kuchat's  History  of  the  Revolution  in  Switzerland,  Dr.  Henry's  Biography  of  Calvin,  the  Lives  of 
Farrel,  Beza,  etc.  He  also  quotes  largely  ftom  Bcza's  Biography.  "  As  the  nature  and  character 
of  Calvin's  intercourse  with  the  Anglican  church,  and  with  the  Marian  exiles,  cannot  but  be  of 
interest  to  an  English  reader,  considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  sult)ect, 
on  which  the  author  ventures  to  hope  that  more  information  is  to  be  found  than  is  contained  in 
Dr.  Henry's,  or  any  other  biography." 

BOOKS  FROM  APPLETON  k  CO.,  THROUGH  J.  B.  STEELE. 

8.  MonxBN  LiTERATU&s  AND  LiTE&ABT  Msic :  being  a  second  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits,  by 
Geo.  Gilfilian — 2  vols.,  p.  376.  These  criticisms,  upon  men  who  have  been  most  distinguished  in 
the  world  of  letters,  are  in  a  style  peculiarly  terse  and  vigorous,  and  characteriaed  by  some 
striking  peculiarities.  The  paper  upon  Byron,  gives  a  better  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  poet 
than  we  have  any  where  met  with.  Wo  see  the  bard  before  us  in  all  his  faults  and  exoellenoies, 
his  deformities  and  splendors,  He  was  a  stranger  in  this  world,  ^  entangled  in  its  passing 
crowds,  imperfectly  adjusted  to  its  customs,  indiffercntiy  reconciled  to  its  laws— among  men,  but 
not  of  them,"  etc.  The  other  sketches  are  Milton,  Macauley,  Bulwer,  Emerson,  Cobbett,  Koore, 
Longfellow,  Shelley,  Hemans,  Croly,  Hood,  Crabbe,  etc,  etc 

9.  DicnoNAKT  or  Mxchaxics,  ENonn  Work  ktcn  EyaixEERiKO — Oliver  Byrne  Editor.  We  have 
the  fifth  number  of  this  series,  and  trust  ttie  publishers  will  send  them  to  us  regularly.  The 
leading  articles  included,  are  upon  the  bridge,  ealioo  machines,  candles,  cannon,  carding  engines, 
castings,  &c    The  work  abounds  with  well-executed  plans  of  machinery,  etc 

The  Messrs.  Appletons  have  lately  published  Frosenius  on  Chemical  Analysis,  with  a  Pre&oe  by 
Liebig;  Liebig's  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry;  Pamell's  Applied  Chemistry ;  Bousingault's  Ru- 
ral Economy;  Amot's  Gothic  Architeoture  applied  to  Modem  Residences,  in  numbers;  Laflyrer's 
Beauties  of  Modem  Architecture;  Reynold's  Treatise  on  Hand  Railing,  etc. 

LINDSAY  k  BLACKI8T0N,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Have  just  published  '< Memoirs,  Letters  and  Poems,  of  Bernard  Barton,"  "The  ConTkt  Ship,  by 
C.  A.  Browning,  M.  D.,"  "Rawson's  Dictionary  of  Synonymioal  Terms,"  Ac 
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MARK  H.  NEWMAN  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK, 
Hare  published  "Barrtogton's  Physical  Geography,"  *' Jahn'a  Biblical  Archasology,"  etc,  etc. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM,  NEW  YORK. 
"  History  of  the  Administration  of  James  K.  Polk,"  by  Hon.  Laden  B.  Chase. 

LEA  &  BLANCHARD,  PHILADELPHIA. 
'•  Lynch's  E.xpodition  to  the  Dead  Sea,"  cheap  edition ;  "  Miss  Ravanagh's  Woman  in  FnoKV ; 
"  Pulsky's  War  in  Hungary,"  etc,  etc. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  A  CO.,  BOSTON. 
*'  Hume's  History  of  England,  in  6  volumes ;"  "  Macauley's  History  of  England  ;**  "  Gibbon's 
Roman  Empire;"  "  Lamartine's  French  Rcrolution;"  "Lamartine's  Atheism  in  France ;"  *•  Ben- 
nett's Poultry  Book,"  etc 

PERIODICALS,  ADDRESSES,  Ac. 

10.  Thb  New  Ohueaiis  Medical  Joubnal.  Our  friend.  Dr.  Heater,  desetres  well  of  the  profes- 
sion in  every  part  of  the  country,  for  the  seal  and  industry  with  which  this  able  work  is  edited. 
Under  his  management.  It  has  increased  In  public  estimation,  and  attained  a  wide  circulatinn. 
Having  been  connected  with  the  work  from  its  infancy,  and  being  now  the  sole  editor,  be  has 
performed  a  mass  of  labors  which  we  can,  flrom  ejcperience,  readily  appreciate.  The  present 
number  contains  one  of  the  papers  of  the  late  distinguished  Harrison,  upon  Sensation;  A  Trea- 
tise upon  the  Blood,  by  Dr.  Hort,  which  is  Ingenious,  and,  like  every  thing  from  his  pen,  original 
and  valuable ;  Dr.  Dowler's  Natural  History  of  Dtath  we  have  noticed,  in  another  page,  and  ex- 
tracted from  at  large.  The  public  will  be  long  indebted  to  Dr.  Barton  for  his  invaluable  Report 
upon  the  Healih  of  Xeto  Orleatu,  illustrated  by  the  most  laborious  and  finely  executed  meteoro- 
logical and  mortuary  charts,  etc.  To  this  we  have  also  referred  in  another  place,  and  stop  now 
only  to  compliment  the  Journal  on  it^  enterprise  in  publishing  the  expensive  chart.  On  page 
A91,  Dr.  McKelvy  communicates  a  singular  case  at  our  hospital,  of  the  *<  union  of  the  two  eexe« 
in  the  same  person." 

11.  North  Amkrioan  Review.    Boston :  Little  &  Brown.    The  leading'article,  reviewing  Irving's 
Life  of  Goldsmith,  is  a  splendid  paper— one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  read  in  the  Qnarteriy.  - 
There  is  an  able  paper  upon  the  BoUticf  qf  Eigrope, 

12.  REPmofT  OF  FoRCON  Reviews.  The  WeitminsUr  contahis  the  following  papers:  "Epidem- 
ics," a  curious  and  most  interesting  communication ;  "  Woman's  Mission ;"  "  Religious  Faith  and 
Modern  Skepticism;"  "The  Caxtons,"  "Law  of  Bankruptcy f  "Railway  Progress;"  "AfHcan 
Coast  Blockade;"  "Foreign  Literature,"  etc.  The  North  BritUk  oontahis  " Oockbum's  Letter 
tolthe  Lord  Provort;"  "Ruskin's  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture;"  "Pope  Ivan;"  "Southy;" 
«  MuUer  on  Shi;"  "Footprints  of  Creator;"  "  The  Army  and  its  OiBcers;"  «  The  Marriage  BUI.'* 
Leonard  Scott  A  Co.,  are  the  publishers,  J.  C.  Morgan,  New  Orleans. 

13.  Democratic  Review  AND  United  States  Migazine.  This  work  hss  now  reached  Us  26th 
volume,  and  is  edited  by  that  most  laborious  and  able  wrll^r  upon  commerce,  finance  and  poli- 
tics, Thomas  Prentice  Kettell,  of  Now  York.  The  portraits  in  each  number  of  distinguished 
public  men  (and  the  present  number  contains  two)  are  alone  worth  the  subscription  money,  wIuMl 
is  but  |3  per  annum.  The  many  literary  articles  which  grace  its  pages,  relieve  the  publication 
from  any  charge  of  monotony  of  sul^ject.  The  loading  paper  on  the  "  Federal  Finances,'^'  we 
presume,  is  flrom  the  editor,  as  is  also  the  Fi'nancidl  and  Oortimercial  Summary.  The  other  arti- 
cles are,  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome ;"  "  History  of  the  Diving  Rod ;"  "  Sermoh  to  the  Clergy  :** 
"The  Jesuit r  "Judicial  Encroachment;"  "Sir  Thomas  Moore;"  "Political  Miscellany,"  etc 

14.  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review,  Boston,  April,  1850. 

15.  The  Western  Journal,  St.  Louis,  March,  1850. 

16.  The  Plouqh,  Loom  and  Anvil,  April,  1850. 

We  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Brownson,  reviewing  the  published  works  of  the  late  Bishop  Eng- 
land, with  great  interest.  The  name  of  that  eminent  divine  has  been  endeared  to  us  by  many 
recollections  of  early  life,  when  it  was  oijr  fortune  to  meet  with  him  in  the  field  of  his  labors  at 
Charleston.  The  Bishop  was,  however,  too  liberal  a  man  in  his  notions  to  suit  the  tastes  and 
prejudices  of  Mr.  Brownson,  especially  in  repfard  to  the  Pope,  and  slavery,  etc  The  Plouffft^ 
Loom  and  ^nOTZ(amo5t  barbarous  title  this  for  a  periodical :  cannot  Mr.  Skinner  coin  6ome  singK- 
term  expressive  of  the  three  f  Aristophanes  ma«lo  a  word  by  combining  the  names  of  all  the 
Greek  gods  together,  which  he  used  in  his  "  clouds  ")— continues  its  publication  of  Carey  on  the 
"  Harmony  of  Interests,"  a  good,  old-fiishioncd,  protective-tariff  paper.  The  }fUtfm  Jottmal 
contains  "Ship  Canal  across  the  Isthmus;"  "Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition;'*  "Railway  in 
Missouri;"  "New  Madrid;"  "Submerged  T^ands  of  Missouri;"  "Agricultural  Department;** 
''Commercial  Law;"  "Commercial  Statistics;"  " Miscellanies,"  etc 


PIANO  FOETES  AND  MUSIC  STORE. 

.TVo.  39  Camp  l^reet,  JVewc  Orleans 

A.  TYLOR.  h»Bon   hand  and   constantly  feceivinn  IPO^W©  I?,* 

aatly  celsbiBled  manufictoriea  of  BaiUl,  Davii  4  Co.,  Batfon;  John  B 

mnkie.  A.  H.  Gait  i  Co.,  and  Jot.  H.  Grovtttan.  of  New  York.    Al 

Orders  received  for  ihe  HORST'S  PATENT  IRON  PIANOS,  lo  be 

]  received  froni  the  fnciory.     These  Fianoi  are  decidedly  [he  beat  no 

■iy  for  the.  country,  whole  lumrt  can  letdom  be  had,  ns  ihey  will  tland  k 

nf   than  any  oOter   Piano.     Theio   piano*  hsy-     -     --■--   -j   --   --—    


the  piB 


and  CI 


Si^>trioT  Gidtart,  yioUnt,  Aecordtont,  Flulei  a 
hind.  Tor  aale  at  low  prices. 

Sheef  JUiwi'e  for  Prano  Forle,  Gaitar,  Flule,  Jbc.    Also,  InslTucling  Booka  for  aO  moBical  in- 
•I'rumtDta.     A   liberal  diaconut  ninde  lO  dealera,  taactiera,  aeminBilea,  and  ihoee  aendinf;  larg* 

CONSTANTLTOif  HANS,  AGOOD  ARBOBTMGNTOPFmB  EKOLISH  I.EVEB,DL'FLBK,  ANCROK 

AND  LETING  WATCHES,  [N  GOLD  AN'D  SILVER  CASES. 
Gold  Watch  TrinimiDga  of  eTcry  kind;  Mantle  Clocks  and  Time  Pieces;  Gold  and  Silver 
"-'^  "         '      '    *      ■■■    ■   -        Seltinga,  ic;  Diamond,  Ruby.  Emei- 
Bcea;  Siker  Tea  Sets,    Piichete,  Cupa, 
do;  Fine  Cuilety  ;  Rich  Farcy  Gcodi; 
reading  do;  Real  Farina  Cologne;  Perfumery,  ic;  GoId.Silver,  Shell  and  Sie.l- 
ra,  Eye  Glasaea,  lie. — logeiber  with  a  greai  laiieiy  of  ((oods,  loo  numaraui  la 

very  description,  Clocka  and  Muaic  Bolea  carefully  lepaired  and  guaranteed 

0  order  and  repaired. 

imptly  attended  to, 
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JOSEPH  E.  ANDERSON, 
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